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PREFACE, 


W ITH the apjjcaranee of vAtme VIII, the Cambridge .Maiievol 
History* the find volume of which was published iu 1911, has at 
tot readied its conclusion. Apart from the major calamity of the War, 
wtuch necessitated a para of four years and numerous changes of ctmtn* 
hutuit thc/fwforv has experientted a ny mber of vicissitudes in the course <>f 
its*compilation. It has suffered the loss not only of its architect, T rolessor 
Hurvylmt also, by death or resignation, of the three editors who were 
nrtortallv entrusted with the task of executing his scheme, and of two 
others who were subsequently appointed. In the construction of the 
later volumes there has been less disturbance, for the pnseut editors 
have been jointly concerned in tlie production of tip last five volumes; 
mid their partnership, which began when most of tto chapters of Volume IV 
were Steady in print, has toted for fourteen years. It is not without 
a sigh of relief that they sign their initials for the tot time; but besides 
tl?e satisfaction that the task la* been accomplished, there is also a feeling 
of pride in reviewing the distinguished body of historians who tore been 
associated witff them in their work. Along with scholars from England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the Cambridge Medwal History can 
number among its contributors scholars from Austria, Belgium, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Busan, 
Spain,*Switzerland, Yugoslavia, mid the United States of America. 
There are certain objections, often voiced, to co-operative histones; >ut 
there can be little doubt of tlie gain to historical knowledge when so 
ntanv scholare from no many countries contribute their learning ami 
their matured experience to a joint undertaking of this kind, lhc 
eJitors would like to hike this opportunity of expressing m « pblic 
manner, wtot they have already expressed privately, their sincere thanks 
to each and all of tlie contributors who have co-operated in the writing 
of the Cambridge M&lirv&l JJt^tor[/. 


i 

Of those who contributed chapters to Volume VIII, we regret to say 
hat no fewer tlian Ike have died before the publication of the volume— 
Hr Edward Armstrong, whose death we already had occasion to deplore 
vEeu Volume VII was published; Professor W. T. Waugh and Dr G. H. 
Irpea,* bo rendered us valuable .assistance in that volume as well as m 
[his; Professor Paul Fournier, for fofty yearn eminent as the historian 
it canon law, who had l*fore that made Ins name as the historian of the 
kingdom of Arles, the subject of hi^jiapter it. this volume; and, most 
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recently, Professor Henri Pirctitic, the gitut historian of liclpiuifi, ait 
honorary elector of the University of Cambridge, who has given uh what 
must non* be his final summary of the medieval history of his country. 
The last four, at any rate, had #een\heir chapters in print and given us 
their corrections, so that their work is in the form that they themselves 
desired; and «e hail the expert assistance of Mis* C. M. Ady in correcting 
the proofs of Mr Armstrong's chapter. * 

The Maps on this occasion hav# beeif prepared by Dr Previtrf-fJrton, 
but we have to thank Professor Bruce-Boswell for the map of ifast 
Central Europe iu the fifteenth century, and Mr McFarhme for the map of 
England in the fifteenth century as well as the Oxford University Pi*ss for 
permission for him to make use of the map in the Oxford Historical « 
Atlas. The Index has been compiled by Mr P. Donal Ward, and we are 
indebted to him fof important corrections which he has brought to our 
notice. Finally, Mr C. C, Scott ha# once more undertaken lire editing 
of the Hi biographies. Hia association with the History i& as lonjfa* oar 
own, and it would bo impossible for ns to exaggerate what we owe to his 
know ledge, his thoroughness, and his patient care in the most difficult 
and tedious of all editorial work. 


* • 


c. w. p,a 

Z N. R 


January, llKJfi. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

VoL. I. 

p, rot. tor 4fll The Ihttoliem of Zeno, Schism in tin. Chnreb. trad 4St, *tc, ffnd 
irv-nefrr after taut entry. 

Vot t). 

p.l&7, J. 21* For Slilsfl read Abfl Jliisfl* , 

[k,C 4§’ 1. It). For ™ afterwards wiled *iriuode i.wess.tna ««rf Las been «lled 

f ri m pil'd mmfMiJtft- . * _ * t . 

p. 7<K mi bottoin Add NoTil in tills chapter Pnp&s StepWn II ami lllw 

jCnUod Stephen III and Stephen IV lu MCQlduw* wnth iht modem omciia 

namb^dng. 

iNUfci. 

p, Bit, dol. 2, /me** m/H, Aba Musi! el-Asti'ori, 35?. 
p, sea, col. 1. Dilute entry SI CM at-Asli'arl. „ 

- * Vot- III. 

p* 11^ U. 18-17 from bottom, tor Adels* daughter of Henry 1 of England read 
Adels, sister of Henry l of^Frauce. 

* luntoT* 

p. 882, col. 1. Under Mesco l for 322 mn* -22- 
* Vo!,. IV, 

p. UB, par. 4,5, 1. tor 080 read 878. * 

p 148, par 4, 1. 2. For thirty rend forty. 

n . 149 t par. 2 t l. Or For wmpaiipiinff in rrwi nt vi «r wit hi. 

p, 209" 1- 4 frfnn bflltoni, Far a revolt in read the ivnr with* 

p. 240, L 8 from bottont For Wl rend 

p. 2-i0 a L f« from bottom- For Fifteen r*a4 Ten. 

p. 531, 1, 13. For Smilec rend SmileLj. 

Vou V. 

n *1 Aft. luct line* For 1188 rzvd 1132- _ ,, , 

% fiilWT Hr when l^tihs VII's ftstor CaiH**n« was married tn die Lfeuphm of 
ViaanniH, rtfflrf ... VII * nephew Athene of Too leu* *n> named to 

the heiress of Viennni#. > 

p. 062,1. 10 from bottom tor in the Jam mid o t the Jma. 
p. 767, 1. 10 ft*™ bottom. For Pedthsm read Pedum . , . 

Us55 .-I.rfer Aime of Monte Cnastm Add Al» ed* BarthoW**, V de. (fouti.) 

F J‘* efSU .bmi.no, E. M. The °F ^^.nty ot Moliw 1ti 

Ihe twelfth and thirteenth centuries, hi IK- itn, at,v. IJ2J, -Wt. 

_t conti di Matise e Mania nci &«wli sii e *iu. /« Atti del LonrtgM inonco 

— Abru™*w-Molws.io, 1031. OisslbMdiM. 1032. 

o! HWf'iiirfrt'.JI, Sources. A. Add u 

AmitivniK TSdnemi* liber de Istfdifaim embitt- TicuttU^ Ed- Sli.au.hi, R. 

and (Jointavalle, E. RH.ILS9. N* edn. H. 1‘t. 1. [OpK.no de l wiK-tn*.] 
Instilnla result* re^um Lon^bardnrmn {Honoraoem nfdatb [ ap»). M- Hut- 

m«i£tar f A. MtJH. Script s«. Ft. 2 1033, ......... 

Jobaimfeide Viterbo. UWr de narimir^fftitaiuni. *M. Gaudpni!, A. in W.bho- 
tlieca b rid tea MedB Acvi. ui. Anlosna. 1001. 
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p. &G0. Under IL Source*, A. (rofiL) * 

Ocylus pa*toralis+ Muntori. L A. tn Anti^iUt^ Itallae. rr- 

- i w#h 1 jtnd Lilfajt .1 tiiiior. Add At*n (?d. (.'aslig'ljiniiJ J C* IIJUL^. Ne* iiu. 

VoL tv Ft 3+ i . 

-t jirfrr Mamga Far Ed. Doiiaini, F. AtJL Vol. vi, 1845 mid Ed. Gantile, 

M L, RR+1LSS. Ntwedo. Vol. vi. Ft 2, 

* - fWrr Rangeriii*, _4dd Akn «L Schineidter, fl. eto. MGH Script, 

Ft 2- 1933. 

p. 861. t-Wer Codkw diplomatico Rare^e- Fur vni mid xi. « 

p. 871. Coder 111- Modern Work* Adi4 1 # 

La MnnlCj J, L Feudal Monurcliy in the Latin Khigdom of .feriiBfl3&nij HOCKo 

1291+ Cambridge, Mutt* 1932. 

Gruoftaet, R. Histoid des Croisadra et du IWauine Fran* de .rennalerii. 5 ftil* 
IW 1934 flf. 1 , 

p. 870. Itadfer Marago, For Ed. Bonus!, F- AM Vul. vi p 2. 1945 raid Ed. Gentile, 
M+ L RILIL98. New edn. Vol. vi. Pt 2. 
p. 87+L risotto Mrnr^tui. For Ed- JaJTo, P. MGH, Script mn mad 1 Ed. Outer- 
bock, F* MGH+ Script mr. Germ. vu, 193d. 
p, 880. For Go terboc k p E. read 1 Gfiterhackp F. # * 

1 i 

" Ifnwx. 

p, !H0 h toL 2. ftwerf rrtiry AItalic < 
p. Jkk>. caL 1* Cinder en/ry Cniutaure. 

p. B74, ad. ± Under entrp Hugh uf Crdcy, For Louis IV read l^uis VI, 


rir of Toulouse, Dauphin of Vfttmeiri, 810 atp 
stance, lister of Luui* \ 11 drhrts ; 010. 


Vol. VI. 

* pp. **>* and d, title of Limp. XII. Jfrrfd Spain, 1001-1248+ 
p. 15, 1. 17- U&r whomsoever mid whosoeftt. 
p. 134, 2nd par., 1. I For 120] read 1202. 

p+ 109, note 1, For 2 mod 11+ * 

p. 133, L 9 from bottom. Far 1270 redd 1275. 
pL 201 p IL 10 and 15 from bottom- /■"or ( runpofraneij read On franc 
p„ 290, 1+ 5. Fcrr Ido read Matilda. 

p+ 353, 1. 13 from bottom. For Lmembnurg mid Luxemburg* 
p, 393, Chap XII, title, /toad Spain, Hitfl 12-18 
p, 303, L 1. for 1034 rend 1031, 
p* 399, L fl. fbr 1034 mid 1031, 
p. 304. I- 1. Far Three rrdd Six. 

p, 585 s pur. 2, 1. 10 from bottom- For Consequently in 1352 a bull was rr&*l Already 
in 1399 a bull hud been. 

p. itrRi h note 1. For Vol vii r^ud VaL vm, Chap istij. 

p, 740* L 5. For coiita&iioifc* read ctiiifra^rs. m 

p. 877- For enlfy Ftolonumaus Liirerm* Amml^, etc. trod Ftolninaeii# (Tbolomc us) 
Lut'dLriH- Afiuale*. Ed. ^ehmetiilot, IL with Grata MorviLliiiururn ami 
LuranoniEii. MG1L Si-ripL rer+ Germ. mi. 1&30, » 

p. 3] 2+ Chap. XII, title. Head Spain, 1031-XH& 

p, m. Rend loai Fall of Caliphate of Cordova. . 

p. 885. Read 1235 Death of Peter HI of Aragon. * + * 

19IIK3L B 

p. frtJ5 p coi 2, Fvr Campofmico read Catifmiie. 
p. 1814j col. 1- Itelrtz miry Ida. 
p. lfKi2 h coh L fmrrt cpe^p Matilda o^Dauldcgiie, 290, 
p. 1031 p col. 2, under Rodrigo Diaz, L 3, For I V rmd 4X fl 
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* Vul VIL 

jk 7 , L 4 from bottom. For 13CH Corrida Uorin read 1300 Roger Lori jl 
p. H, par. 2, l. (1 For 1 November read 7 November, 
p. 33, |*i r. 2, ]. 12. casta mul chtt£.| 
p. 30,1. 3, Fin - This wi v> granted rmd This was rtniily granted, 
p, 30, l. 4. Fin* tJi June 1310 read early Lu 1313, , 

p. 41,1. 13. For death read fall, 

p. GO, 1. 10 from bottom. Far nephew read great-nephew, 
p. m. a 4 and a For vt'oeringen read Worringen. 
p, 350,**r. 2, 1. 0. For lightly read llowly,, 
p, 3&2, 11, For 24 November read S3 November, 

p. 408,1, 14, For pointed out to the clergy that their promise rued pointed out that 
tlse clergy's promise. 

p, 408/1 15. For they decided that read they decided its Convocation {January 1297) 

, that. 

p. m, 1, 22. For 1290 read 1297. 

p. 40®, L 31. Jbr The following year, however, opposition arose read In the mean time, 
hftwerflr, oppayition had uiMn* * 

p. 1. 4 frnm bottom. Fa* 10 Qctolwr rrttti 12 October, 

571 P % 11 from bottom. For I2Sr> read 12B4. # 

p, 501, 1, 10 from bottom. PW hi* brother w d hid brother Fenlirtaiid. 
p. Miy muter SaviQp F. For 1% It V?lwi. 1 OGEfmrf Pt. It 2*ok Btrgamo, 1329,32. 
p. Sfiy wndtfr €. Tmr \*v. In*ert CrotiMhe Sene-i. Ed. lisini, A. and F. 

RR.K SH Nwodo. VoLxv. PL 

ppu sart T tfijg. Keconlit illustrating Parliamentary Hutor}" Ratal! P^rlia- 

ruentoriiTn Anglia barton 1279-137*1 EJ, Richardfiouj H. (j. and 

SavU*. G. (Roy. Hist Soc., Camden 3rd ser* lb). Undoii- 1935. 
p. 931 uwfrr R. 31oi*kkh Won* i^ldovlla, F Hktari* de OitaUnnja. VoL i- 
Barcelona- IBfrL 

n, twjfi uitfrr Ver^t-rSop F, I 1 - Epistd-nHu. Ed, Smith, L (FontL) Romp. 1934. 

p. 9B<X Fur 137C-&3 WaueesliMi, King of the Roman* read 1379-1400 WenMfl!a£ a 
King of the Romans. 

LpcdeIv 

p. 1006, col 1, Iteki* entoy Poria* Canada, 7. 
p. i»L 2. For WwiiBgon nad Wmwgpu* 


V*t- VIII. 

p. Id, l 9. For from that of Kiel** to that of read and the general Councils of the 
Litem, Lyons* and. 

p. B5 P I. 12 from bottom. F>r Magdalena rtfid Madeleine. 
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CHAPTER I 
T 

THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANCE AND BASLE 

That the Council of Constance met wm due m the first place to a wide¬ 
spread desire that it should meet. Without such a desire no summons* 
however authoritative ipid peremptory, would have given rise to such an 
AssemblyBut public opinion on the luatter might have remained in- 
effective far years had it not been for the initiative of the King of the 
Romans. One need not look too dewely into Si gism und T a motives. No 
doubt lie expected that much political advantage might be gained by an 
Adroit manipulation of a Council's proceedings. No doubt he thought of 
the prestige which would be hb if a Council, summoned at his instance 
and sitting under his protection, were to end the Schism and accomplish 
a 5L ^nis reform of ecclesiastical abuses. No doubt^too, he was concerned * 

for the good estate of the Christian Church- Judge him as we may, he / 

wanted a Council, and wheu, early in the summer of 1418* it became 
evftieut that the abortive Council of Rome 1 would never reassemble, he 
seized the opportunity to secure the meeting of a new one on German 
soil. * 

Much inferior to Sigismund in influence, yet not to be passed over as 
promoters of the Council* were the Italian potentates. Carlo MaJatesta of 
Rimini and Lad bias. King of Naples, Malatesia, a great pillar of the 
1 cause of Gregory XII, had been an advocate of the cession of all three 
Popes, but, convinced that the plan was impracticable, he became an ad¬ 
vocate of the Council. As for Ijadislas, no one would suspect him of a 
concern for the good °f Christendom or even the unity of the Church, 
but his services to the conciliar party, though unintentional, were never¬ 
theless great The reconciliation effected in HIS between him and Pupe 
John XXIII did not last long. In the early summer of HIS he invaded 
the Papal States, and on 7 June his troops entered Rome* whence l J ope 
and Curia departed in confused flight. John took refuge first in Horencc T w * 
then in Bologna. Even there he felt unsafe, and in his alarm and de¬ 
spondency he turned to Sigismtind, who was in North Italy pursuing his 
designs against Milan. The price of Sigiaimrod’s support, he well knew, 
was the summons of a General Council; but he counted on hulding it in 
a place where his influence would be strong enough to render it harmless. 
Unfortunately for himself* he allowed too wide a discretion to the envoys 
who on hjg behalf met Sigismund at Como in October I41S, They seem 
to have been carried away by the rigour and address of the king, who 
knew exactly what he wanted; and in Johns name they agreed that the 
Council should meet at the imperial city of Constance on 1 November 1414, 

1 1412-13; see Valois, La France ti iv t pp. IW ^ 

C. 3 J El»r 11 . fOLr Till, till, L t 1 
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The three Popes and the C^mcit 6/ Constance 

Before the Pop hud heard of the agreement, Sigismimd published*! t and 
addressed invitations to John XXIlFs twu rivals and all Christian princes, 
and prelates. Within the next weeks Sigismund and John met more than 
once on outwardly amicable terms; but the king refused to modify the 
arrangement, and on ft December the Pop issued hulls convoking the 
Council according to its conditions. He also tried to placate the king by 
giving him a large and much-needed mm of money. 

For some time, however, the king's zeal for the Council remflinadffar 
more evident tlian the Pop a, It^vos again Lad bins w ho overcarue'JoJul% 
obduracy. In March 1414 he once more occupied Home, whence he ad¬ 
vanced northward, John XXI11 began to make active preparations for 
his journey to Germany, to take step to raise the necessary funfls* and 
to urge the French and English to participate in the Council. The Pops 
vigour, however, slackened when Florence made with Ladislas a treaty 
which halted his march, and ceased altogether w hen on 0 August he died, 
Rome soon went back to papal allegiance* and John, there is nodpfbt, 
would have liked to return thither. But the death of the King uFXftplea 
hail come just too late. All over western Europ preparations for the 
Council were afoot, and the reform party was eager for action. The 
can 1 hauls recognised that for John to go back on his word would mean ruin 
For him and perhaps for them. They held him to his inkier takings and 
on I October he reluctantly set out from Bologna to fullil them. On Inn 
journey he met Frederick of Hamburg, Count of Tyrol* and appointed 
him captain-general of the pi pal troop at a salary of* 6000 florins 1 , while 
Frederick promised to protect the Fop while he was in Constance, or if * 
he decided to leave it + John made his solemn entry into the city, on 
EH October, with the feeling that he was walking into a trap. 

It must not be forgotten that then? were three rival Popes, and that 
many people, including ^igisuiund, w ere disposed to treat them all alike. 

At Bret Gregory XII refused to countenance a gathering summoned by 
a usurper of the Holy See* though he protested that he would have 
recognised one convoked by representatives of all three Popes, or even 
by Sigismund alone. Soon* however, he had to weaken. 11 is chief sup¬ 
plier in Germany, Lew is Count Palatine of tlte Rhine, wished to take 
part, imd eventually, probably under pressure from Malntesta, Gregory 
decided to send two envoys. 

Benedict XIII, every one knew, would recognise the Council only in 
the last extremity. Envoys from SigisuiUEid and France went to Spain, in 
the summer of 1414, and at Morelia* near the bonier of Catalonia and 
Valencia, took port in a scries of conferences with the Fop* numerous 
clergy of his obedience, members of the royal family of ArSgon, and 
envoys from Castile. But they txfiild gain nothing more than an under¬ 
taking by Benedict to meet sigismund next spring at Yillefranche, near 
Nice, where the question of unioiynight be discussed. 

1 Hurdf, II* pt. Lv, 14& # 
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On a November Hi 4 Pope John XXIII officially opened the Council 
of Constance. On lfi November the first formal General Session was held 
in the cathedral. John Hus had armed on the 3rd, but Sigismund did 
not appear till Christmas Eve. Most of the other member of the Council 
displayed true medieval unpunctuality, and very little business could be 
done before the end of the year. Among those present, however, there 
much informal discussion* which helped to clear the way for the treat¬ 
ment of hard questions later on.* 

%he Council of Constance proved tS> be larger in size and longer in 
duration than any ecclesiastical assembly that had hitherto met It 
was as If the medieval Church, powerless to avert decay and disruption, 
had been granted a last opportunity of displaying in a living pageant the 
extent of its dominion and the catholicity of its interests* Every country 
in Europe was concerned in the Council's pnx.'eedmgs. Every problem of 
the time, religious or political, attracted its notice or affected its fortunes. 
Ulc Allure of the Council to achieve many parts^of its task must not 
spoil ofrr appreciation of the marvel that such a gathering should have 
assembled, deliberated for three years and a half, and separated without 
luedng its dignity or self-respSct. When at its largest, the Council in¬ 
cluded thrill patriarchs, twenty-nine cardinals, thirty-three archbishops 
one hundred and fifty bishops, more than a hundred abbots, about fifty 
provosts and deans* and some three hundred utlier doctors While these 
figure* were based on a careful computation, it is wise to be sceptical of 
contemporary estimates of the total number of strangers in the city, the 
mast modest of which is forty thousand. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that the concourse was huge, several timea greater than the normal 
population, at most sis thousand. For the assemblage Was more than a 
deliberative atu! legislative Council of the Church* The business of the 
Cutia must be carried on, and its comparative accessibility attracted to 
it fitom northern Europe crowds of benefice-hunters and privilege-seekers. 
Sigisuiuud had announced, too, that he would transact imperial business 
at Constance, and thus drew thither many who did not even pretend an 
interest in ecclesiastical affairs. Many of those present, clerical and lay, 
treated the Council as an occasion for unwonted self-indulgence; and their 
demands were met by hosts of craftsmen, pedlars, minstrels, and prostitutes. 
All thing* considered, it is astonishing that there was so little open dis¬ 
order in the place, that after the first winter there was no serious appre¬ 
hension of a dearth of food, and that it was possible to arrange with the 
civic authorities a tariff of maximum prices for food and hedging, which 
was not onlv enforced but seems to have given general satisfaction 1 . There 
was evidently high oTgantsing ability ^among both the officials of the 
Council and the magistrate* of the city. 

The case of .John Hus was the only business on which real progress 

1 i r ijf most t&lunblo inferamtien about [irier for kanl a tu# hxlgj ug r Ftielieutal j 

pp. yy sqt). * 
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John XXIII threatened 


was made before the end of the year. He was arrestee! on £8 November, 
and on 4 December a commission was appointed to deal with him. The 
career, trial, and fate of Hus are tqpted elsewhere in this volumes 
need be touched upon here only in so far as they affected other issues 
before the Council It should be remembered, in fact, that while the 
proceedings against Hm were of supreme interest to the Bohemians and 
of deep concern to many Germans, and while to Protestant historians m 
later times they seemed" more momentous tlian any other episodes orthe 
CoundL, they were hardly of the Knit importance to the majority of those 
present. There was at Constance no desire to alter the Faith, and in 
general estimation Hus wan a feekleta agitator who must undergo condign 
punishment, if it were proved that he ultimately denied Catholic doctrine, 
A criminal case like this, even though the accused might be a man of un¬ 
usual ability and influence, seemed trivial compared with the problems 
raised by the Schism and the need of reform \ 

When the Council began, nine members aut of ten were tljW.flig 
main]v of the restoration of union. The failure of the Council of Pisa 
had caused widespread fear lest the schism in the West might prove as 
incurable as that of the Greeks. Desperate remedies were being discusted t 
and the character and conduct of John XX til had impaired the loyalty 
of many of his supporters. Unfortunately for the Pope* the Italians, who 
were mostly faithful to him, tried to use their temporary majority in the 
Council to secure him from future attack. They urged that the decrees 
of Pisa should be confirmed, that measures should be taken for the meet¬ 
ing of a General Council every twenty-five years, and that, having trans¬ 
acted this business the Council might be dissolved. This hardy suggestion 
brought into Hie field the Conciliar Party, headed by Cardinal* d'Ailly 
and Filkstre, who gained the sympathy of Sigismund soon after his 
arrival. It was urged by them in speech and writing that those w hu 
advocated a premature dissolution were under suspicion of heresy, \h»t 
the Council was superior to the Pope, especially in matter* of faith, that 
the three rival Popes should resign, and that, if John refused, the Council 
might depose him* During December and January such view;* met with 
great and growing approval. John 1 * apprehension was increased by the 
Council's resolve to receive the envoys of Benedict and of Gregory. Those 
of the former, indeed, simply reiterated thdr master's willingness to 
confer with ^igisinund; but an excellent impression was made by 
Gregory s representatives, who said that he wutlld resign if his rivals 
would, and that his supporters consented to deliberate with the Council 

1 See fqfra. Chap. n. < 

1 C)n l January 1415, Sigisiimiid sj^ke of " jketaru JuhatitiH Hua etalia minor*/* 
which must not be allowed to delay tha reform of the Church and the Empire 
(Cerriitus li* h in Fluke, it, 2Q&}, The copied journal of Cardinal KLlkwire con¬ 
tain* only Ihrre abort referancea its Htu* prior to hi* death, though he insert* the fall 
teat of hw sentence l pp. 17, 40, C-erretMitia dous not blind* to Hu*' death 
In the part of his journal which covers July 1415. f 
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ou reft*mi, union, and other buainjessH though they did not pledge them- 
selves to accept its decrees. 

The numbers of the Co unci I word jfo w ' rapidly increasing. The French 
were at 3n_st able to influence the course of affairs, and late in January 
there arrived the English deputation. The question of procedure had to 
be solved. Hitherto there had been but one formal session of the whole 
f siEu ih In the transaction of such business as had i>eeq accomplished a 
rou^i division into u nations'* seems to have been fuSlowed, but the Council 
was. not bound to tliis arrangement The papal party, hoping to turn 
the situation to their advantage, proposed that voting should Ihj by 
heads and that only bishop* and abbots might vote, a suggestion which 
would have given an attired predominance to the Italians, D Allly and 
Filins tre* while advocating a much wider franchise, agreed that heads 
should lie counted; but the Germans and the English demanded that each 
"nation’"should constitute a voting unit,the French acceded tu their views, 
anTi *\e Italians perforce gave way. The scheme wrp apparently adopted 
w ithout anv formal decree, and each u nation" seems to have decided who 
might share and vote in its deliberations. As a rule, it seems, they ad- 
ni if ted all prelates and university graduates in theology and law* together 
with such representatives of secular authorities as were in holy orders. 
When all four #nations’' 1 — Italian, French* German, and English 1 —had 
mode up their minds on an issue, it wjis laid before the whole Council* 
and the decision reached was confirmed 1 * TtiiiS manner of doing burins 
was unfavourable to the cause of John XX HI and also, as the event 
shewed, to the plans of the reform party. 

Defeated on the question of procedure, John began to waver After 
an offer to resign on conditions which the Council could not possibly 
accept, he went so far as to declare* on £ March, that he would alidicate 
if in the Council's opinion such action would give union to the Church. 
Unluckily for him* however, the embassy of the King of France arrived 
at *11113 juncture, and their espressiona of devotion deluded him into 
believing that they would prove unfaltering supporters. At the same 
time the Council was sharply divided in opinion as to the powers which 
should lie bestowed on the m ission w hi ch w as to negotiate with Bentd act XIII. 
John thought that it would take little to plunge the Council into chaw. 

3 J n the GfimiAEi" u&tinn T ' rere stirl uJed all from n ortbenior eastern Eli ropc p in the 
English "nation 1 ' all from the tiritwh Isles. 

1 Killujit™ in hi tike, V| ID; Cerretamas^ U&L t 210 sq. CA. {hid, 742, 747. There 
titih a jfiretmnd committee, consisting of fotir members from each “nation*" with three 
cardinal^ to ppppurp the work of ths iiftthiUH ami to lny their cimelusioua before the 
whole C'A-ungil {ibid. 743% A "General Session 11 wa* a very solemn and formal ofTair, 
at which peritual decrees were enacted Fluke, u, 740). Other meeting* 

of iho wdiol* Council Here known as " General Congregations." They were much 
more freqaont, They could pass resolutions which Hie re not meant to ho of permanent 
or universal validity. As a rote matter* ware uot brought before the thole Council 
until all the "nations" were in agreement them* thcitQfA in casus of urgency a 
majority vote WiS deemed sufficient (iterf, ti, B6 t 746X 
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Pope Joint's flight it ml defeat 
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On SO March he assured Stgiismuiitl that he would rather die than desert 
it, and that night he left Constance disguised as a groom, making his way 
to Schftffhausan, where, according ^o plan, he was joined by Frederick 
of Hahs-burg. 

In messages to the Council John used fair words* pretending that he 
had left for reasons of health; bat it soon known that in let Lera 
the King and princes of Franca lie was denouncing the Council bitter ?y^ 

A few thivs later, indeed * he ca£t # off pretence bv Heving to laufenburg 
and retracting all the premia made bv him at Const Alice. l\g 'had 
grievously miscalculated, for the effect of his escape was to ui^ke the 
Council almost unanimous against him. The cardinals tried in rain to 
moderate its implacability, ’Whatever may be thought of the principles 
on which it based its doings, there k no denying that it acted with great 
dignity and e Ifeeti veness* W i th the on thusiastk concu rrence of the French * 
German, and English 44 nations,” a series of vital decrees wo* passed, cpU 
minating in those of-the Fifth General Session, held on 6 AprjfT'The 
Council of Constance, it was resolved, held its power immediately of 
Christ, and everyone, even the Fope, must obey it in matters concemjng 
the Faith, the extinction of schism, and the reform of the Church in head 
and members. Whosoever should refuse to conform to the decrees of this 
or any other General Council rendered himself liable to punish meat It 
was also decreed that the Fope w. r as bound to abrlicate if and when, in the 
opinion of the Cm me it, it was in the interest of the Church that he should 
do so* John XXIII was summoned to return, and threatened, in the , 
event of refusal] with proceedings as a promoter of schism and heresy \ 

Meanwhile Sigfcniund haul been taking military measures against 
Frederick of Hnlfrburg. They caused «Iolin T now deserted by most of his 
cardinals, to Hee to Freiburg4m-Brd*gau, whence: he made frantic efforts 
to cross the Rhine in the hope uf gaining protection from the Duly* of 
Burgundy. Frederick, however, lost heart, and constrained the Pope to 
meet a deputation from the Council at Freiburg, where on 28 April, in 
terms prescribed by the Council, he appointed plenipotentiaries to resist 
* on his behalf, stipulating nevertheless that he was to retain the title of 
cardinal, receive the oflice of papal vicar, and exercise papal authority 
throughout Italy 5 * Again he had misconstrued the situation. Frederick 
had already surrendered* and the Council had agreed to take judicial 
action against the Pope, who on 2 May w as summoned to answer charges 
of heresy, simony, misuse of the Church’s goods, and moral turpitude. 
Three days later, Frederick publicly and ceremoniously humiliated him¬ 
self before Sigismiuid, to whom he handed over all his lands#promising 
to have John brought back to Constance. 

1 For what ifriu raid find done at ConsUnw concerning the flight of John XXIII., 
see in particular Hurdp ri, pin. ix-xiv. 

1 Du the exciting an rf am nm\g goings and coming «f the Fope mid the (-ounciF* 
Amhagsatiur&j see the spirit|d account of Ptltaatri’ in n, J!J. * 
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Inquiry into\fokn XX ///s record 

On'i:) May a commission of thirteen was appointed to collect evidence 
on the charges against the Pope. A long list of accusation* was hurriedly 
made, and even before it was complete the questioning of witnesses begun. 
This initial inquiry was “summary " its purpose being to establish a 
prima fade case against John’s official conduct ami private life. Next 
day the Council felt warranted in decreeing his suspension from office*. 

* 'tFeeling against the shifty and obstinate Pope arose yet higher whenion 
IS^iay there was read a bid I of ■Gregory XII, in which he declared him¬ 
self. ready to alidicate and to reccesise the Council, provided that 
John XXII! did not attend. Next day there began the detailed investi¬ 
gation of John's case*. Some seventy articles, unsystematically arranged 
and hastily drafted, were laid to his charge, The Pope, it was alleged, 
had been a" naughty hoy. Mis subsequent tu! vancciuent was due wholly to 
corruption. He was guilty—many particulars arc given—of simony and 
fraud of even- kind both before and after his election tu the Holy Sec. He 
hSd grayed'Home to Ijulislas. Ilis attempts to frustrate the Council had 
been caused by a desire to prolong the Schism. He was guilty of fornica¬ 
tion, adulteryj incest, and sodomy, had poisoned Pope Alexander V and 
hiS physician, and had denied tie immortality of the soul. When medieval 
man threw mud, he did so generously, and standing by themselves the 
accusations would not carry much weight. Put (though the witnesses 
were not subject to cross-examination) the report of the evidence gives 
on the whole a favourable impression of the sincerity and fairness of those 
who bore testimony. We have Altogether reports of the evidence of 
thirty'nine, of whom six were cardinals and seven bishops—personages 
of weight and responsibility—while many were officials of the Curia, who 
ran some risk iu telling tales of their master. Some of those examinee! 
were obviously reluctant to testify at all. Most of the witnesses state, 
with reference to each count on which they were questioned, whether 
they are speaking from personal knowledge or repeating hearsay. Only 
inAuie or two cases is there any indication of ]>crsoisal hostility to the 
Pope. The inquiry' win careful nni thorough, and took in all more than 
eigh t days. 

Meanwhile, Frederick of Hohenmllem, at the head of a deputation 
from the Council, had arrested John XXIII and imprisoned him at 
Radolfwtl. The Pope was lachrymose and submissive, and on hearing 
of his suspension declared that he bowed to the Council a judgment. But 

* Mansi, ssvn, nqq. 

1 Until (Mime thirty year* iqto historians knew only the number and rank of the 
wituesw* bv whom the rtwqtes were declared in have been sub-tinitiued. V»lo» then 
discovered! to <* * < hanH Sdrnum, lv > ®*>) * tarnwry of the evidence on 

reel) cliurge, with the Hamiw of the wiliics^s who testified. This record has lately 
been printed in full hy Kinke .Artn, in, 157 iitill more recently, however, bin he 
found a much fuller report of the depositions of the individual witnesses litiid. , tv, 
7S8 sijij,), and thanks in this we now have n^hr more thoronjh tmden, tending of the 
proceH* against efobn XXIII than wus previously poiefide. 
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Deposition of Johtf XXIII 


the Council i«i unrelenting, At its eleventh Genera] Session, on ifMij, 
the Cardinal of Vi viera (Ostia J presiding and fifteen other cardinals arid the 
King of the Romans being present,^ report of the commission of inquiry 
was read, and fifty-four of the accusations were recited a tad declared to have 
been proved 1 . Now that we know something of the evidence on which 
this judgment was based* no candid historian can apply even the thinnest 
coat of whitewash to John XXIIL Yet one cannot but feel a tiUAc 
sotrv for him. He was a bad man. But his misdoings were notorious 
when he was elected, and lie laid ^rown no worse since. He had a y\sl 
grievance against Lhe cardinals who failed him in his adversity. Both 
d'Ailly and Pillaatre had accepted the cardinal's hat at his hands. 

On hearing the result of the inquisition* John merely repeated that he 
submitted himself wholly to the Council. On £9 -May, at the twelfth 
General Session, the Council formally declared that his Might had tjeen 
prejudicial to the pence and union of the Church, that he was a notorious 
simonmc, that he had wasted ecclesiastical property, and that Wis 
&bo mi liable life he haif scandalised the Church of God and proved rninsdf 
incorrigible 5 . His deposition wos solemnly pronounced, and was ratified 
by him two days later. * * 

John was taken to Gotlliebcn castle T where he was kept under the sur¬ 
veillance of the Elector Palatine, He was soon removed JU) Heidelbeqg, 

In 1416, on the dl^eovery of a plot for his escape, he was transferred to 
Mannheim. There he stayed until the dose of the Council, 

During the month following the Pope's deposition, John Hus wm perhaps 
the main centre of interest at Constance. Rut on 15 June there arrived * 
Carlo Malatesta, accredited to Sigismmid and empowered to resign the 
Papacy on behalf of Gregory XI1. lie l>ehaved with scrupulous correct¬ 
ness, negotiating amicably with the four ^nations” but refraining from any 
recognition of the validity of the Council, All went well; and at the 
fourteenth General Session, on 4 July, Malatesta and Cardinal Domifilri 
of Itagusa, one of Gregory'-, representatives, summoned as a Genera] 
Council the assembly gathered at Constance at the bidding of Sighnumd* 
Domiuici joined the other cardinals, and it was decreed that the election 
of a new Pope should be made only with the assent of the Council, who 
should decide how, when* and where it should lie conducted* that no one 
should leave liefore the new Pope was chosen, that Gregory’s decrees were 

1 Mom limn twelve articles were altogether pa**ed over, out of eansirleratiea, U 
war fcteerted, for the Pope's “honour/ 1 As some of tftnm were ant jrarficiihiriv 

wdai^Uiouft, iL liAfl Imhses contended that the iml reason was that these articles_which 

mchided charges of murdering Aleamulrr V, sexual immorality and the utterance 
of hereby—had not been auburn Hated- Tbe daeiuneftta recently printed by Pinke, 
however, shew that id the summofy nir the evidence mlj three are noted a* rmt 
proven F and that for *ereni] of them the efManra was jrntt as for some of 

thone. that were publicly treated m estahliahed. It Lv in short, frnpo«frl* to day for 
certain why the omiswof /ns made. r 

s Mansi, ijtyiTj F1& sqq. * # 
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Gregory XTTs abdication. Sigismun&s absence 0 

to be field valid, and that he mid his cardinal* were to form part of the 
Sacred Collie. Mai*testa then announced Gregory* resignation 1 . The 
Council named him legate of Aneonsp and he lived quietly till bis death 
in 1417. The selfish stubbornness which he had long shewn was somewhat 
com pen sated by the dignity and graciousness with which he finally 
accepted the inevitable. 

v^Xwo days after the abdication of Gregory, Hus was burned, and the 
teaeJiing ascribed to Jean Petit on what was miscalled “tyrannicide" was 
condemned in general terms. The uuSt pressing business was now the 
elimination of Benedict Xlll, Accordingly, on 18 July, Sigismund, with 
twelve delegatus from the Council, set out for Nice. 

So far, from its own standpoint, the Council had not done badly. 
Substantial progress towards ending the Schism had Ijeen made. Hie 
execution of Hus, it was believed, was a deadly blow at heresy. And the 
Council's work had been dune, considering its nature, with singularly 
liflle- 4 jpntrovcrsy, It was confident and zealous. 

As the event shewed, it had redly reached the height of its prosperity 
and success. Sigistnund was away for eighteen months. He hud asked 
tluft nothing of the first consequence should bo decided in his absence, 
and his wishes could not be ignored. Even had he returned quickly, 
however, the Council's activities would have been narrowly restricted, tor 
it could do little towards union or reform until the countries in Benedict s 
oliedien.ee seut representati ves to the Council. And that they vere slow to do. 

Though the Council attempted to prepare the ground for effective re¬ 
funning measures, the truth is that for many months it hardly hud 
enough proper work to do. in the circumstances, it is not to be greatly 
blamed for allowing itself to be diverted to business with which it was 
not fitted to deal. For instance, in it* distrust of the cardinals, the 
Council tried to take the place and perform the functions of the Papacy. 
It was a task tinsuitcd to a great deliberative body ; and the minds of 
tnaTiv of the Council's members were diverted from their lawful concerns. 
It was still more unfortunate that the Council should have entertained 
highly controversial questions with which it really hud no concern; the 
passim* thus generated impaired the unity which at best was maintained 
with difficulty. 

The Council’s task was rendered harder by changes in the political 
situation of western Europe during Sigismund’s absence. In August 1415 
Henry V lunded in Normandy. Hektions lietwccn Armagmus and Bur¬ 
gundians soon began to deteriorate again after a temporary improvement. 
From the spring of 141 (i rfigismund was in Annagimc eyes an unfriendly 
neutral, who soon become a bitter and jjangerous enemy. All the fight¬ 
ing, hatred, and malice among the potentates of Europe had their 
repercussions at Constance; and only if enthusiasm for its true work hud 
been kept at white heat eoukl the Council hare «*capn) injury from them. 

* l Mnuii, xxvti, Isi 
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The Capitulation ojt Xarbonne 

Moat of the- Council's troubles were due to Benedict XIII, In the 
negotiations with him—conducted nut at Nice but at Perpignan—Sigis- 
muatcl shewed iio lack of tact or address, Blit the old hi nil W iiot bated 
a jot of his claims or hope** He still had with him Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, the counties of Foix and Aniiagnac, and Scotland i and he 
believed that lie stood a chance of recovering Naples, nay France itself^ 
and even of winning the Pupal States. Now that his rivals were remg^^C 
he hoped to bring about the u nan ilium* election of himself All his old 
tricks were used with his habitual adroitness. But Sigismund was deter¬ 
mined to secure his unconditional surrender, and he won over most of 
Benedict's supporters at Perpignan l . The Pope was finally urged to resign 
bv the Xing of Aragon himself, fie refused. On ft November Sigisniund 
broke off the negotiations and withdrew to Ptafbonne. Next day Benedict 
retired to the impregnable castle of Peniscola* in the province of Valencia- 

Nevertheless, tlife King of Aragon and the envoys of others of Benedicts 
supporters soon resumed discussions with ^igistnnnd>and on 13 Dgptmuer 
the Capitulation of Narboune was sworn to by the delegates of Castile, 
Aragon, Navarre, and Foix, and approval by ^igismuiid, the Council 
delegation, and u representative of the King of France. The Council Vas 
to summon the kings, princes, and prelates obeying Benedict, and these 
in their turn were to summon the assembly gathered ii» Constance to a 
General Council in that town. If Benedict would not abdicate, the Council 
might depose him. No new Pope should he chosen until the Council had 
been joined by Benedicts supporters and he had been formally deposed. # 

Benedict remaining obdurate, Ferdinand of Aragon withdrew obedience 
from Inin on 6 January 14161 But some of the Aragonese clergy opposed 
the king's policy, and bis death in the spring caused yet more delay in Sts 
execution, Castile's obedience wiisofficiolly renounced on 15 January, but the 
A rrhbi shops of Tolcdoiuid Seri Ik used thei r form i dable in H nonce to proven t 
the Capitulation of Narhonne from taking further effect. It was not until 
.July that Navarre and until August that Foix abandoned Benedict. TJy 
the Count of Armagnac and the Regent of Scotland the Capitulat ion was 
ignored. 

The Council welcomed the agreement, ratified it on 4 February 1416, 
and issued its invitation to the followers of Benedict It was not, how¬ 
ever, until 5 September 1416 that the embassy of the King of Aragon 
reached Constance. On 15 October a Spanish u nation, 1 * composed of 
Aragonese and Portuguese, was added to the four others; on 5 November 
a commission was appointed to investigate the culpability of Benedict, 
and \U report led the Council, on 28 November, to eitc him as § promoter 
of schism and under suspicion of heresy. Next month the representative* 
of the Count of Foix and the King of Navarre joined Ihc Council; but 
the Castilians had not yet appeared when Sigismund returned. 

1 Mm&m t xxvn h HI2 lift, Much newJhnterUl about Uu? ue^oti&tioiia nt iWpijmasi 

find Nubonue wu jmliUJierf by Finite in VoL ni of the Ada Gma&i CbMitmtftmirit. 
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Jerome of FS‘ctgvc and Jean Petit 11 


Meanwhile, the one important mutter on which the Council had been 
able to take vigorous and united action was the suppression of heresy. 

For this the most zealous reformen^aiul the most radical advocates of 
conciliar sovereignty were even more eager than the conservatives, since 
they were anxious to shew that their views did not diminish their concern 
for the Faith. Their victim was Jerome of Prague, whose character ami 
ffegp- are described elsewhere 1 . Though in September 1415 he presented 
a written retractation of false doctrine, which was accepted by the com- 
mission in ehf»rge of his cose, he was n?>t released, and in February 1416 
a new commission was set up to collect evidence against him. He soon 
perceived that he was marked down for destruction, and his last speeches 
were masterpieces of defiant eloquence. He met his end, on 30 May, with 
a debonair courage which im pressed beholden; even more than the pious 
resignation of Hus, 

The Council's other doing* Ivul not only been singularly futile hut 
sftrruil up much had blood among its mcinlxsra. Ay great deal of breath 
and ink had been wasted over Jean Petit, The whole affair was part of 
the internecine struggle lietween Aniiagnacs and lluigtnidiam*. Iti 1414 
an'ecclesiastical Council at Paris had condemned Petit’s “justification*’ 
of the minder of the fluke of Orleans, and John the lesrlts.' had appealed 
to the Pope. The case was still pending when the General Council opened; 
uml the Arrnagnacs prepared to agitate for the condemnation of Petit 
by the Council itself, At the last moment, however, both the royal 
government iuid Sluke John, heing for the moment in outward harmony, 
forlvule their respective representatives to raise the issue at Constance. 
The truce wan broken, it seems, by Geraou, who on this issue had lost all 
sense of proportion. Sigisinund supported him, and the Council, com¬ 
pelled to consider the question, passed on 6 July a decree denouncing 
“tyrannicide' in general terms, but mentioning no names. Neither side 
was* satisfied, and the struggle continued ns fiercely as ever, On 
13* January 1416, a judicial commission appointed by John XXIII to 
consider the appeal from the Duke of Burgundy annulled the sentence of 
the Fans Council, on the ground that it had acted ultra l ire*. Acting , 

now under express orders from Charles \ I, Gcrson and his associates 
nevertheless continued to clamour, in both speech and writing, for an 
express condemnation of Fctit's doctrines by the Council. Duke John s 
agents resisted stubbornly nud adroitly; no agreement could be reached; 
indeed, few in the Council wanted an official pronouncement. In the 
summer of 1416 the Council lincaine weary of the topic, and for some 
time little was heard of it; and small ■success attended Gcraon when he 
tried to revive it earlv in 1417. Hh la t k of moderation had irremediably 
injured his prestige at Constance, a fact of great moment*. 

* See itf/ra, Chap, n. . , .. 

a The IVtit controvert? may be sttriiftHjs the ilm-umAfti. collected in 

ixvur, 7lit sq<[. ViiJ Finite, Atia t iv, Ji37 *qq. ( 
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12 The Council ani Rtform 


Another matter which took up much time and did much harm was the 
of W iII lhiii of Dust, Bishop-elect of Strasbourg, who hod ariininisterwl 
the goods of the sec for eighteen yea* without taking holy orders. Accused 
of wasting the goods of his church and of intending to sell some of them 
in order to promote a marriage for himself, he had been imprisoned by the 
chapter of the cathedral and the magistrates of the city. The scandal was kid 
before the Council near the end of 1415, and a commission was apjioinkff 
to investigate the affair. When its decision was rejected bv the Su^s- 
hourgers, the (’onncil wavered slid set up imother coni mission. L T sped 
to decisive action by bigistnuml, it proved unable to achieve anything 
without his forcible intervention; and a further commission was sitting 
on the question when he returned to Constance. The Council cut no 
better figure hi its attempt to settle a longstanding quarrel between 
the Bishop of Trent and Pope John's old protector, Frederick of Hnhsburg, 
who, heedless of experience, defied it 

These ephemeral disputes must be noticed if one is to understand h/fw 
the Council occupied its time during Sigistnutid’s absence. Its failure to 
deal with them promptly and trenchantly weakened its self-confidence 
and prestige. One must be careful, however, not to judge it unfairly. All 
the while it was trying to prepare for the subsequent achievement of a 
genuine reform. Very soon after Sigismund left, a com mi wi on* of thirty- 
five—eight from each “nation," with three cardinals—was appointed to 
draw up a programme. It began work immediately, and remained in being 
for two years. Each proposal formally considered bv it was subjected to 
an elaborate procedure, which necessitated the extensive use of sub-eora- 
tniltoiw. It had also to undergo discussion by each “nation" before it could 
he submitted to the whole Council. VVe have no report from this com¬ 
mission, and indeed it is nut certain that it ever presented one It soon 
became dear that its task was most difficult; while few denied the need 
of some kind of reform, everyone’s mind was fixed on the sins and short¬ 
coming* of ail classes but his own. The most vital problems were the 
p apacy'H [>ecu n [ary exactions and ib encroachments on the rights of elec tom 
and patrons. The Italians were mostly hostile to any drastic: measures 
<im llitst. matters, the English, all delegates of the secular authuritv, 
took their orders from the king, and knew very well that the Gown 
wa* able and willing to Jirr.it the Papacy's dealings with England. 
Hie German « nation ’’ was perhaps more earnestly in favour of a thorough 
reform Uian any ether. Among the French there were indeed many 
zealous reformers, but on the most important questions there wa* much 
difference of opinion, the universities, especially Paris, brine ready to 
accord to the Papacy the fullest cgntrol over ecclesiastical appointments, 
since it was believed to be more favourable than ordinary patrons to 
university graduates 3 . 

1 2 U t j.^ work " f theMriom TrfortnjftmQii^aWj mo Fin Ice, Ada, u. && 
tor differsiu of opinion in the French "intion , 1 w* Attii p Iftllqq, 
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“Increasing dissension 

To complicate the work of reform, there had been a revival of controversy 
respecting the relative authority of a General Council and the Papacy, 
After the victory of the Concilia]- Pafjy in the spring of 1415, the dispute 
had dijiiiberedt hut in October 1416 Leonard Statius, general of the 
Dominicans, raised his voice for papal supremacy, and initiated a sharp 
debate which was still lively when Stgismunrl returned 1 . The papalLsti 
fcje the more formidable since the cardinal 3 —even those who had taken 
thread against John XXIII—were openly or covertly with them. The 
upholders nf conciliar authority were 1 itfgtdy to blame for this* For some 
time after Pope John's deposition Die Sacred College had been treated 
with hare civility. It not represented on the delegation which accom¬ 
panied* Sigismund to Perpignan. Business was sometimes submitted to 
the Council for its final approval before many of the cardinals had heard 
anything about it Their position improved* however, after Charles VI, 
in June 1416, appointed d'Ailly and Filins tre his proa tore at Constance, 
aiM, ^ in the CoundTs early days, the cardinals now sometime* voted 
as a body at General Sessions or Congregations. "There soon grew up 
a kind of entente between the Sacred College and the French ^nation*" 
D'Aillv, unstable but cleve^ Hung himself into his new role with 
ardour. From now to the end of the Council his motives seem to luive 
been chiefly poetical, and his main purpose was to thwart the Germans 
and the English. He was much aided by the arrival of the envoys from 
Aragon. They at once began to bargain os to the terms on which they 
were to join the Council, and were particularly concerned Jest the English 
* should have precedence of them in voting and signing documents. 
D'Ailly had already been criticising the procedure and organisation 
of the Council, and challenging the right of the English, so few in 
number, to constitute a separate “nation"; and encouraged by the attitude 
of the Aragonese* he worked himself into a passionate angiophohin 
whi£h caused disorder in the CotinriTs sessions and threatened to lead to 
armed conflict in the streets. Nor did the arrival of Sigisrmmd, on 
27 January 1417, tend to allay the passions excited by this particular 
dispute. He was now in alliance with Henry V, and at Constance he 
ostentatiously manifested his friendliness towards the English. Thus to 
the French he was merely an enemy, and his well-meant efforts to promote 
the Council's work were regarded by them with suspicion. Indeed, d'Ailly, 
some of the other cardinals, and the envoys of Charles VI wanted to wreck 
tile Council* The French believed, no doubt with Home truth, that 
Sigismund expected to derive much political advantage out of its further 
proceedings and to secure the election of a Pope who would bo at his 
beck and Sdl The attack 1 on the English ^nation w continued; hat the 
Englishmen themselves, supported by feigismund, the Germans, and the 
1 For example* uf ilia argutmmtd employed. Fluke* a? 7G5 Mipj- 
* For th& Euilura of this attack r see Mum, mrn , 102:! «pi ibe arguments ire most 
inslruetive to anyone who wishis lo undei^£*nd what wuVmismt hy a * r mtioa ip 
in the fifteenth Antury. The English reply h dated 31 March 1417 (ftatf. 1050 mj^A 
ca, l 
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Dispute concerning th^papat election 

Burgundian* of the French "nation/ 1 were able to hold their own. No 
change was made. To avoid dispute* 83 to precedence it waa decreed that 
when nil the “nations" ivere in favour of a pmp^I, the president at the 
General Session should say placet lor all. It waa abo decided that the 
consent of the cardinals must be secured for every conciliar act 1 . 

The dispute about the English ^nation" fell into the background owing 
to the emergence of another question! which seemed to after an equate 
good opportunity for annoying Sigismund. When should a new Po^febe 
chosen? When die Council has finished its work* answered the re^irm 
party; but the papalLsto, backed by the cardinal^ and many of the 
French, urged that the election should take place at the earliest possible 
moment. The matter became urgent when on 2ft March the cn voys'of Cas¬ 
tile made their tardy appearance* Following their instructions, they at once 
asked, among other things, how the papal election was to he conducted* 
1 hey refused to jqjn the Council until they had clear answers to their 
questions, and umounced that they would resist any proposal to ejjcliAle 
the cardinal* from a share in the election. Indeed, they and most of the 
Italians would have had it conducted in the usual wav. To this, however, 
no other“nation "would agree; while SigisdSnnd.Ihe Germans, the English, 
arul some Italians did not want the question to be discussed at all until 
a reform of the Church had been earned out. But the fasti Mans stood 
firm, nnd were in a strong position, since they might frustrate the com¬ 
pletion of union* There followed some weeks of great excitement and 
obscure intrigue* Towards the end of May d 1 A illy produced a treatise* 
kiiOMn from its opening words as Ad laudcm* which was offered by the 
cardinals as their answer to the Castilian inquiry about the papal election. 
It suggested that the new Pope should he elected by the cardinals and 
an equal number of other members of the Council. To be successful, a 
candidate must have two^thircb of the votes of each section. The Castilians 
appro veil the scheme, .soon to be followed by the greater part of - the 
French and the Italians* The Aragonese said that they would concur if 
the Castilians Would unite with the Council. Thk they did on IS June 1 . 

In the next weeks, nevertheless, the Council almost broke up* The 
cardinal^ItaJiim RjFrench^aiid Spaniards virtually went cm stri ke, declaring 
that Sigismund was planning violence against them and den landing from 
hiiii a new guarantee of security* But Sigisuiund's enemies were nearly as 
suspiciouaof one another as oi him; and in July an agreement was patched 
up b&twe&i him and therarelmak Sigismund gave new undertakings about 
freedom of speech, while the cardinals declared that they were ready to 
reform the Papacy and the Curia before making arrangements for a papa] 
election. * * 

After this the proceedings ogaiflst Benedict XIII were pressed forward, 
and on 26 July he was solemnly deposed as a heretic and an incorrigible* 
promoter of schism*. 

*4 * 

* Finke, u, fll. * MmniJ, HIT * Uuri, amp 1110 sqq. 
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To deal with reform, it was con stick red well toapj joint a new commission. 
Each M nation w contributed five delegates, the four okl “nations* each 
choosing two of those who had reprepented them on the previous cam- 
mission. The new body took up the work of its predecessor: it also in¬ 
herited its. difficulties. The old differences at once rcttp|>eared; and it 
was soon seen that the Spaniards cared nothing at all about reform and 
tiqi Germans bad lost some of their zeal for it. Meanwhile the papal 
heedless of the pledge given bv the cardinals to Sigismtind, were 
again agitating for an early election, arguing that a commission to decide 
its mode might work simultaneously with that on reform, Sigisiriund, the 
Germans, and the English resisted, and once more there wafl almost an 
open hPeach between the king and the cardinals* 

Early in September there occurred the death of Robert Hal lam. 
Bishop of Salisbury* a confidential adviser of 5igismund,a strong advocate 
of reform, and the man to whose skilful leadership the English at Constance 
oi#d their remarkable influence over the Council. Immediately afterwards 
the English suddenly consented to appoint representatives on a commission 
to consider arrangements for the papal election. They were apparently 
□tawing Instructions from Heifry V which happened to reach Constance 
at this moment; but they would probably have acted leas precipitately 
had Hal la ni becg alive* Another stormy time ensued, though it fa hard to 
see why tempers rose so high at thh particular moment. Only the vigour 
of Sigfcnumd'K measures prevented a general disruption of the Council: 
tactless and overbearing as he often was, he had a sincere and rare concern 
fur ecclesiastical union and reform, and he little deserved the charge of 
heresy which was shouted at him in a debate or the insult offered him by 
the cardinals when they appeared in their red hats in token of their 
readiness to endure the martyrdom which they were in no danger of in¬ 
curring. 

Though the papal party was gaining ground, there was every likelihood 
of »long struggle. The situation* however, was unexpectedly changed by 
the arrival of Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, uncle of the English 
king, who was ostensibly breaking his journey on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
There is little doubt that Henry V had instructed him to work for the 
speedy election of a Pope who would be favourable to the English and 
Sighimind, Beaufort evidently had much weight with Sigisinund, for 
through his mediation it was quickly agreed that the election should be 
held as soon as possible,, that such reforms os were generally acceptable 
should Forthwith be embodied in decrees, and that the new Pope, with 
the aid of the Council or a special commission, should reform the Papacy 
and Curia*on the basis of proposals already laid before the commission 
on reform. 

In consequence several decrees were passed at the thirty-ninth session, held 
□n 9 October 1417. In the find and most important, decree Frequent* 
* J Mansi, xxvrt, OfiU §qq» 
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14 Dispute concerning thetpapal election 


Burgundians of the French “nation;* were able to hold tiielr o*vn, So 
cltaDgL* wns made. 1o avoid dispute as to precedence it was decreed that 
H'hen all the ‘’nations were in favour of a projHjsal, the president at the 
General Session should say placet For all. It was also decided that the 
consent of the cardinals must be secured for every conciliar act*. 

The dispute about the Lnglisli '‘nation” 1 fell into the hack [ground owing 
to the emergence of another ijiiestiun, which seemed to oflfer ail cquajfcv 
good op port unity for annoying Sigisuiund, When should a new fojlebe 
chosen? When the Council has "finished its work, answered the reflpmi 
party; but the papa] is ts, backed bv the cardinals and many of the 
hreneh, urged that the election should take place at the earliest possible 
moment The matter became urgent when on £9 March the envoys V Cos- 
tile made their tardy appearance. Following their instructions, they at once 
asked, among other things, how the papal election was to be conducted. 

J Lev refused to jniu the Council until they hod clear answers to tlieir 
questions, and announced that they would resist any proposal to exchfile 
the cardinals from a share in the election. Indeed, they and most of the 
Italians would have hod it conducted in the usual way. To this,however, 
no other ff nation” would agree; while Sigisiflujid, the Germans,the Englfek 
and some Italians did not want the question to be discussed at all until 
a reform of the Church hnd been carried out. But the i'ostiliflns stood 
firm, and were iu a strong position, since they might frustrate the com¬ 
pletion of union. There followed sonic weeks of great excitement and 
ohscure intrigue. 1 owards the end of May d’Ailly produced a treatise, 
known from its opening words m Jd lavdem, which was offered by the 
eanlinak as their answer lo the Oftstiliiui inquiry about the papal election. 
It suggested Hint the new Pope should be elected by the (ordinals and 
an equal number of other members of the Council. To be successful, a 
candidate must have two-thirds of the votes of each section. The Castilians 
approved the scheme, soon to be followed by the greater part of*thc 
French and the Italians, The Anigooesc said that they would cone us if 
the Castilians would unite with the Council. This they did on 18 June*. 

In the next weeks, nevertheless, the Council almost broke up. The 
cardinals,Italians,French,and Spaniards virtually went on strike, declaring 
tlmt Sigumund was planning violence against them and demanding from 
him a new guarantee of security. But Sigismond’s enemies were nearly as 
suspicious of one another as of him: and in July an agreement was patched 
up between him and the cardinals, Sigismund gave new undertakings about 
freedom of speech, while the cardinals declared that they were ready to 
reform the Papacy ami the Curia before making arrangements for a papal 
diTtigrii » ^ ' 

After this the proceedings ngai&t Benedict XIII were pressed forward 
Anil on Sfi July lie was solemnly deposed as a heretic and an invurriirible 
promoter of schism 1 * * 

* * ■ 
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To deal with reform, it was consult red well to appoint n new commission, 
Each u nation 1 " contributed five delegates, the four old “nations" each 
choosing two of those who hiul reprinted them on the previous com- 
mi&don. The new body took up the work of its predecessor; it also in¬ 
herited its difficulties. The old differences at once reappeared; and it 
was soon seen that the Spaniards cared nothing at fill about reform and 
tlttGermana had lost some of their zeal for it. Meanwhile the papal 
pair%, heedless of the pledge given by the cardinals to Sigiflnnmdj were 
again agitating for an early election, arguing that a commission to decide 
it* inode might work simultaneously with that on reform. Sfgisinnnd, the 
Germans* and the English resisted, and once more there was almost an 
open bfeach between the king and the cardinals. 

Early in September there occurred the death of Robert Hal lam* 
Bishop of Salisbury* a confidential adviser of Sigumfmd* a strong advocate 
of reform* and the man to whose skilful leadership the English at Constance 
o^%d their remarkable 1 11 ftnonce over the Council, Immediately afterwords 
the English suddenly consented to appoint representatives on a commission 
to consider arrangements for the papal election. They were apparently 
obeying instructions from Herffy V which happened to reach Constance 
at this moment; hut they would probably have acted less precipitately 
had Hal lam heeg alive. Another stormy time ensued* though it b hard to 
see why tempers rose so high at this particular moment. Only the vigour 
of StgisnmnTs measures prevented a general disruption of the Council; 
tactless and overbearing as he often was* he had a sincere and rare concern 
for ecclesiastioal union and reform, and he little deserved the charge of 
heresy which was shouted at him in a debate or the insult offered him by 
the cardinals when they appeared in their red hat* ill token of their 
readiness to endure the martyrdom which they were in no danger of in¬ 
curring. 

Though the papal party was gaining ground* there was every likelihood 
of ft long struggle. The situation, however, was unexpectedly changed by 
the arrival of Henry Beaufort* Bishop of Winchester* uncle of the English 
king, who was ostensibly breaking his journey on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
There is little doubt that Henry V hud instructed him to work for the 
speedy election of a Pope who would be favourable to the English and 
Sigiemund. Beaufort evidently had much weight with Sigismund, for 
through his mediation it was quickly agreed that the election should lie 
held as soon as possible, that such reforms as were generally acceptable 
should forthwith be embodied in decrees, and that the new Pu[5C, with 
the aid of the Council or a q>eeial commission, should reform the Papacy 
and Curia "on, the basis of proposals already laid before the commission 
on reform. 

In consequence several decrees were passed at the thirty-ninth session, held 
on 9 October 1417- In the first and most important, t^je decree Fr&fuau r 1 , 
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it wns kid down that General Councils were to be held periodically, 
the first five years after the termination of the Council of Constance, 
the second seven years after thn^nd of the first, and the third and 
following at intervals of ten yearn, Another decree enacted that if 
a now adiism should occur, a General Council should assemble within 
a year. On election, it was decided, even? Pope should solemnly profess 
his acceptance of the Catholic Faith, according to the traditions of t^e 
Apostles, General Councils, and Fathers* and especially of the fight 
oecumenical Councils from that of Nic-aea to that of Vienna Bishops were 
not to be translated* except with the consent of a majority of the cardinals 
and after having an opportunity of stating objections. The Pop was to 
renounce the procurations which properly belonged to bishop anti other 
prelates, nor was he to scire their spall a on their decease. These decree* 
were assuredly not trivia], but they were a poor harvest condciering all 
the labour that had hern espnded on reform* 

A committee was now chosen to determine the mode of electing 
the Fop. Ihspite Furiuu* disputes among its menilscra* it agree*! on a 
scheme which wa$ approved by the Council on SO October All the 
cardinal* were to take pit in the deetiorf, and also six representativi* of 
each ^'nation* To be elected a candidate must have two-thirds of the 
cardinals' 1 votes, and, in addition, four votes from each of tfre “nations*^ It 
was furthermore decreed that before the dissolution of the Council the 
new Fop, with the Co unci W assishuiec, should reform the Church on 
eighteen points, the most notable being the number and diameter of the 
cardinals* annates and kindred imposition*, the collation of benefices* 4 
appals to the Curia, the fees charged there, the ground d and method uf 
correcting or deposing Fops, simony, indulgences, and the levy of pap] 
tenths 1 * 

On 8 Noveml>er the electors entered the conclave* On the first vote 
Cardinal Oddwue Colon ha had the support of all the Engl ish, four of the 
Italians, and eighL cardinals; and lie alone had Hume support from each 
iiutiqin Further voting gave him the needful majorities on 11 November, 
the French Swing the last to adhere to him. The new Pope, who took the 
name of Martin V, had been mttdfl cardinal by Innocent VH, but hnd 
joined the conciliar party and figured at the Council of Pisa* He had 
studied law, hut was of no renown m a scholar. At Constance he had 
successfully run with the Imre ami hunted with the hounds. Men believed 
him to be amiable and somewhat colourless* His election, however, caused 
wild rejoicing. Many of those at Constance considered tlieir work to be 
over* FiUastre £ diary, for instance* betrays its compiler s lack of interest 
in the business of the next months. * 

It was thought that Martin VVodd be willing to consent to effective 
measures of reform* It la true that qn IS November he laid down for the 
conduct of the papd^hmieery rules which not only renewed but increased 
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the clAims of his predetewor respecting pravinioiiH hi id itjservatiuiis 1 . But 
these regulations wen; not published for mure than three months, and a 
new reform cum inks ton, consisting six from each “nation"” anil sis 
cardinals, was confidently appointed to treat with the Pope concerning 
the eighteen points enumerated in the decree of tJO October. As before, 
however, it was almost impossible to reach agreement on anything that 
mattered. So hanl was it tn make progress that shortly before Christmas 
thrown mission suspended business for a month, 

IJ was probably at the request of thfl Pope that the several "nations" 
now drew up statements of their views on the eighteen points. The 
memoranda presented by the French and by the Germans are still extant 5 . 
On £0 January 1418 Martin laid before the "nations" a mini Iter of projected 
decrees on mutter calling for reform, while declaring that in regard to 
the punish meet or deposition of Papes the majority of the “nation** 
were opposed to enacting any thing new. But nn few of the Pape’s pro- 
was there any approg eh to agreement* M artin pressed for unanimous 
decisions; even if be did not realty want them, it wo* safe for him to do 
so, fur the diversity of opinion* was beyond remedy. On the whole matter 
of reform, indeed, a spirit of hopelessness came over the Council* and soon 
Jed to negotiations between individual “nations’ 1 and the Pope for the 
arrangement u^iation&l concunkts- 

There was still* however* one subject on which the Council was har¬ 
monious-—the Hussite heresy* On 352 February Mali in. with the consent 
of the Council, published the bull Inter mnrta# f winch was designed to 
facilitate the suppression of Hus followers. Numerous statement* from 
the works of WycJJf and Hue were denounced as heretical* and there was 
appended a qurtfwnrmirr to which those under suspicion of hereby were 
to answer on oath, they would be asked, lor hi* lance, whether every 
General Council, including that of ( onstance, represented the Church 
utimrsal* w hethur the decrees of Uii> Council touching the Faith and the 
satefltion of souls were to be held by all believers, and whether its pro- 
ooediiigs against Wyelif, Hus, and Jerome were (awful and just. These 
tjucsrions must be hi the affirmative, and their inclusion was 

Inter held by many to constitute a recognition by Martin of the doctrine 
of conciliar sovereignty, though the papal party contended that this haul 
nothing to do with faith or salvation. 

At the moment, however, few were in a mood for controversy. A 
deputation from the Orthodox Church, which alleged a* its purpose the 
restoration of union between blast And West, wok politely receives! and 
answered; but the long speeches must have been infuriating to those who 
heard theifh The Tope evaded a renewed demand for a detfii deduction in the 
ptae of Petit and the kindred process flginat the Pomeranian friar* Falkeiv- 

* hfir the text ftw .Man *\ } xiumi, 4110, No |ierM>n -diuuld 3m vc expected 

reform*:. from a Pape whose tiret mmmu was to uphold Lite claims which thin docu¬ 
ment sets forth. ** 
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The Concordats of jCowdance 


berg. On 21 March, at the forty-third General Session, seven refoVming 
decrees were approved 1 * They represented the greatest common measure of 
the views of the w nations’* on reform ,/irid were □mini v based tin clauses ill the 
Pope’s proposals of SiO January* They concerned exemption from canonical 
obligations* the union and incorporation of churches, the revenues of 
vacant benefices Oniony, dispensations, papal tenths and the life and 
honour of the clergy. Though the Pope renounced his claim to the income 
of vacant benefices and. accepted restrictions on his right to levy tetfuis 
most of the new decree* did little hut enjoin the observance of the existing 
law. It was a miserable climax to all the eager advocacy of reform with 
which Constance had mounded for over three years. Nevertheless* the 
Council accepted Marti if s declaration that by these decrees, together with 
the concordat* then under consideration, the object of the decree of the 
previous 80 October had been attained. 

On 15 April thecoiieordUits w ith the Germans and the Latin ** nation*" 
w r ere registered* the two having a strong resemblance. The number^ 
cardinal* was to be limited. IleseEvatiom and provisions were restricted, 
cun regions being made to both ordinary patron* and the universities 
but much discretion in these matters was still left to the Pope. Annates 
were to be tightened, the encroachments of the papal Curia in the judicial 
sphere to be checked, tint the contents matter little, KiUpJi concordat was 
to be ill force for only five yeans; in France the Armagtiac party would not 
recognise the one that affected it, and in the other tmtmtries concerned 
they were nowhere effectually executed 3 . 

The English concordat-—not finally concluded till July—had no time 
limit, but this fact Is of no confluence, It promised tli&t the number of 
cardinal* should be reduced, and that new ones should lie chosen with 
the approval of the Sacred College and from all part* of Christendom* 
There were timid clause* about indulgences, dispensations, and the ap¬ 
propriation of churches Pontifical insignia were not to be permitted to 
lesser prelate*, and Englishmen w ere to be appointed to some of the offices 
of the Curia* Such were the * reform*" with which the once vigorous 
English ^nation" profosed itself content 3 * After a little while the con¬ 
cordat fell into total oblivion. 

The close of the Council witnessed a revival of animosity which was of 
ill omen for the future. Martin V decided that the nest council should 
be held after live years at Pavia. Four of the “ nations" lessen ted; but the 
French, objecting to the place, absentee! themselves from tile session at 
which the announcement was made. The formalities which marked the 
dissolution of the Council at its forty-fifth session, on 22 April 1418* were 
interrupted by the advocates of the Poles and the Lithuanian^ who tried 
at the last moment to secure the condemnation of Folks n berg, asserting 
tliat the Council hod approved of such action. The Pope took occasion 

1 M ;i rthi , i jfvitj 1 * Tim t<u of Lhw cOLooriaU h hi Mml» r nv ii , 117S fij ij. 
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to declare that he approved arid nit lik'd a II that the Council hail done 
“in matcriis lidei eoncili&riter,” words of pregnant ambiguity 1 . The 
Poleai, dissatisfied, up pealed to a future Council Thu* the Council of 
Constance ended with its relations to the Papacy unsettled. 

Once the Council was over, Martin V bent hi* energies to recovering 
for the Papacy the temporal power and spiritual authority which liad 
teen so seriously impaired by recent events. His efforts to restore papal 
rlnf in the states of the Church belong rather to the political history of 
Ita|y than to the subject of this chapter. It must be remembered, never¬ 
theless, that he was extiaordinarily successful. At the close of the Council, 
the Papal States were partly in a condition of anarchv and partly under 
the colitrol of ctmdoUwri* Koine itself being held by Start* Atiendoln, 
die general of (Jueen Joanna of Naples, Martin cautiously moved Routh- 
wanl to Florence, which gave him asylum for eighteen months. During 
that time he played with great skill on the jealousy itnd treachery which 
larked the relations of the conMeri of central Jldy and oo the dis¬ 
sension* within the Neapolitan kingdom r The upshot was that, having 
recurred & considerable part of the Papal States, he was able in September 
l-i&O to enter the sorely dilapidated city of Home. 

For the next few years Naples was in oonfurion, and in I4&3 Louis III 
of Anjou, who** claims to the Neapolitan throne Martin had countenanced, 
was adopted as heir by the childless queen. For some time the Papacy 
had nothing to fear from that quarter. In the next year the untimely 
deaths of the famous generalsSforza md Btuetio gave Martin the chance of 
recovering the whole of the Papal Sta tes. A modem Protestant writer hn* 
declared that “it is the great merit of Martin V that he won bock from con¬ 
fusion aud restored to obedience and order, the disonmnised States of the 
Church*” 1 

Nevertheless, these achievemen ts p as a Cn tlioli c historian has more recently 
renftirked* “viennent heaucuup aprb ^obligation h conduire J’^glise de 
Christ a ki perfection. 7 ' 41 And for this supreme task Martin was in a most 
favourable position. He had little to fear from rivals. The erstwhile sup¬ 
ports of Gregory XU and John XXIII had submitted* and the latter, 
ransomed by Martin himself, had accepted the new Pope in 1419, been 
recognised as cardinal, and died a few months later. Benedict XIII had 
indetd remained obdurate rn his stronghold of Peiiiseok. But, except for 
the King of Aragon, the Count of Amtagnac, and a few scattered in¬ 
dividuals, all his followers hod abandoned him by the end of 1418; and 
though after Benedict* death in 1422 or 1«S a successor, called 
Clement \ HI* retained the support of Aragon and Atmagnoc til] his 
abdication in 1429, he never constituted a serious danger to Martin, 

Notwithstanding his opportunities, Martin was not merely lukewarm 
but actually hostile toward $ such a reform as alone could have saved the 
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dow r n: both at Constance and latter be shewed plainly that he would timhe 
only those change which he felt umble to avoid. It i.s, of course, true that 
to remedy certain crying evils he uoujd ha ve had to surrender claims which 
the Papacy had long enforced* That, however* lie inust have known when 
at Constance he promised to further the work of reform. And there h no 
doubt that by his attitude he imperilled the very ofKce which he was 
striving to uphold, and that he was in great measure responsible for tW 
troubles of his successor during the Council of Basle. His judgment 
probably affected by the fact tint £ zealous reformers were also, as a i)ile t 
upholders of conciliar supremacy * That this was so arose from the wide¬ 
spread suspicion, amply justified by events, that it was only through a 
General Council that any substantial reform could be accomplished* It 
is likely, however* that if Martin had put himself at the bead of the 
reformers, they would soon have forgotten their theories about Councils* just 
its the nationalists in nineteen th-century Germany, when Bismarck made 
himself their leader t soon forgot their liberalism«But to Martin a desire ffrr 
reform and a belief in the sovereignty of General Councils were inseparable. 
And the latter doctrine, rightly or wrongly, he vu resolved to defeat. 

In his attitude towards Councils it behoved Martin to Ijc wan* After 
all it was a General Council that had put him where he was. And even 
if be aigtied that he hod lieen elected by a suHicient majority of the 
Sacred College, lie was still faced by the disquieting precedent of 
John XXIIIa fate at the hands of his own followers. Martin* indeed, 
had early proof of the need for judicious dissimulation. Whether before 
the Council closed he had recognised its supremacy has been much delated. 
Probably he meant the Council to think he bad, while the ambiguous 
wording of bis utterances on the matter left the way open for a subsequent 
denial. But be way alarmed by the appeal of the Poles to a future Council* 
and while still at Constance, on 10 May 1418, he caused to be rend in con¬ 
sistory, Sigi.Hmund being present, n bull in w hich he declared it milawMl to 
apjwjuJ from judgments or pronouncement^ of the Pope, the supreme judge* 
even in matters of faith. The outcry raised was prompt and great. Some 
began to talk of heresy, for which few' denied that a Pope might be 
deposed; and Gerson wrote a treatise pointing out that, if Martin's as¬ 
sertion were accepted* the Councils of Pisa and Constance bad met in 
vain* and either Benedict XIII or John XXIII wos the true Pope. Martin 
liowed before the storm; the bull was never otherwise published or placed 
officially on record; and he never again raised the issue in express terms. 

The Pope did not dare to defy the decree Frequent or go hack on his 
announcement that the next General Council would be held in i m, 
But ho regretted the choice uf Pavia, A 3 the meeting-place because uf the 
enmity Iwtween himself and the Duke of Milan; and when, on 22 February 
1423, lie appointed four legates to praide over the Council, he empowered 
them to transfer it ty piuther city cireumfitanech demanded. The reform 
of the clergy, the restoration of tinity with tlie Greeks, the pacification 
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of Europe the defence of ecclesiastical liberties, and the extirpation of 
heresy—such, it was officially declared, were the objects of the Council. 

The Council was formally openedjat Pavia on April, but very few 
.save local cl erg v were present. It ^'jls not long before the transference of 
the Council elsewhere was mooted, the Pope's wishes being aided by art 
outbreak of epidemic disease. The “fathers™ eon hi not agree, and the 
decision was remitted to the legates, who, having their mstractions, forth- 
w i(5i decreed a move to Siena, At this point there were present only four 
of the German 14 nation™ and only six Jf the French; the English, strange 
to say, were snore numerous, but the only Italians, apart from local 
ecclesiastic^ were the papal legates and there were no Spaniards at nil r 

Even had the Pope been friendly to the Council, it could hardly have 
l>eeii successful. It c&uie too soon after the wearisome and expensive 
Council of Constance, The keenest of reformers had not yet recovered 
their vigour. There was no serious sdiisui £o heal? no fresh heresy to 
cSmhnin + The nations most likely to lie interested—France, Germany, 
England—were preoccupied by vital political concerns, But it was 
Martin's fault that the Council failed as miserably as it did. 

"The first formal session at Jsiemi was held on J£1 July l-iSLT The second 
did not take place till K November. Tin 1 length of the interval was caused 
partly by the BopFs promise—probably insincere—that be would attend 
personally, and partly bv the difficulty of arranging guarantees of safety 
which satisfied the members of the Council, who were a little auspicious 
of the civic authorities and much afraid of the Pope, At the second session 
there were present two cardinals and twenty-live mitred prelate*. The 
agenda had been discussed beforehand with Martin V t who had already 
approved the four decrees tliat were [Hissed. Heresy was denounced, the 
decrees of Constance against Wyclif and Hus were continued, and all the 
faithful were exhorted and stimulated to aid in the suppression of their 
disciples. Benedict XIII and hh followers were once more condemned. 
Union with the Greeks having been found impracticable at the moment, 
the Council, it was announced, would proceed to the work of reform. 

The work of reform was soon faced by obstacles. There was at Siena a 
party which supported the Pope's view 1 of his relations with the Council, 
In view of the impossibility of reaching agreement under such con¬ 
ditions, it waa decided that each “nation™should draw up its own reform 
programme, so that it might be ascertained bow much all had in common. 
The French were ready first. Their programme was for the most part no 
more drastic than what the more earnest reformers* had put Forward at 
Constance. Perhaps their most startling proposals were that the Pope 
si sou Id choose cardinals from lists submiyed to him by thE various “nations,™ 
and that he should levy no taxes whatever .save on the laity of the States 
of the Church. The “liberties" of the Church of France were demanded, and 
it was hinted that the measures advocated represent^ ™^7 the beginning 
of what ought to be done. The legated were much alarmed, and thence- 
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forth it it as their chief aim to dissolve the Council. Soon after the 
beginning of 1424 their intention was known and admitted. The two 
parties in the Conned threatened ^atifkindeed tried, to have recourse to force. 

The reform party made a poor tight. The legates soon impaired the 
unity of the French “nation," partly by intrigue, partly by introducing 
a number of French officials of theCuria, some of whom* it was alleged* were 
not qualified to attend. The other “nations" seemed to despair; membyrt 
of the Council liegan to go away. The reformers gained some encourage¬ 
ment by the arrival in February of the delegation of the University of 
Paris and of the Archbishop of Rouen, who had been sent by the Duke 
of Bedford, and whom the French promptly elected president of their 
nation. 71 The archbishop, however, played a part very like that of 
Beaufort at Constance, He was really in favour of an accommodation with 
the Pope; and it was doubtless due in great measure to his in fUn-nce that 
a few days later deftgates of the four “nations" designated Basle as the 
seat of the next Council - it was bile to deckre*tliat the Conned of Siena 
was unaffected by this announcement. In vain did the Sienese authorities 
bar their gates to prevent members of the Council from leaving, in vain 
did a rump of the French “nation w elect a new president and contiiJbe 
the discussion of reform after the departure of the Archbishop of Rouen. 
On 7 March the papal legates tied, and when on Florentine territory 
caused to be affixed to the doors of Siena cathedral a proclamation dis* 
solving the Council. The Abbot of Paisley, who had been conspicuous 
among'the reformers,drew up an angry protest and appeal; but he could 
get only one member to sign and two members to witness it. The rest of 
those who had remained at Siena acquiesced in the dissolution. Martin 
blamed the Sienese for the Council's failure, and it was only grudgingly 
that he later restored them to hi* favour. He had attained his end, and 
hod shew n a real gift for low intrigue. 

When ho dissolved the Council, the Pope set up ft committee of tfiree 
cardinals to investigate and amend the abuses in the Curia and the 
Church 1 . Their taboo re bore fruit in a constitution published on 15 April 
1425. Cardinals were to do their duty and behave themselves,, New rules 
for the conduct of the officials of the Curia were to be formulated. The 
clergy in general were to do what they were supposed to do. Various 
familiar abuses were once again denounced. Provincial councils were to 
be held at least once every three years. By not one jot was the Pope's 
power limited. Ostensible concessions to patron* of benefices really mode 
the Pope's control of them greater than it bid been since the Council of 
Constance. The hull would thus have achieved nothing wonderful if 
any attempt had been made to enforce it 1 . Naturally the reform party was 

L JfoynaUas, ix (xxviii), 2 sq. It ta fair to recognise that hfi had appoints! a simitar 
comniiU&j at some uncertain dal# before eh# CnuMil, Inn it had led in jj cubing. 
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unimpressed: Indeed * after the Council of Siena it recognised Martin os 
an enemy* 

The Pope 1 * respite from Council^ wjis not so complete ilh he wished. 

There was no chance of the Council of Basle being forgotten* Everyone 
who wanted for his own end* to put a Little pressure o 11 the Pojjc urged 
the speedy summons of that assembly* Sigisiuund did so in 1424* the 
E^ike of Bedford in 14£5* perhaps diaries VII in the following year. So 
in f42i) did the University of Paris, which still had a real concern fur 
ecclesiastical reform und the doctrine t*f conciliar sovereignty* During 
the year 1480 there were widespread rumours that the Pope meant to 
evade summoning the Council* which, according to the decree Frequent 
ought to meet curly in 1431. Picas and protests poured in, the University 
of Paris being particularly insistent. Still the Pope gave no sign that he 
meant to fulfil his obligations. Then, on 8 November 1430, a manifesto 
was placarded at a number of conspicuous spots in Rome, It announced 
tflat, ils no one seemed concerned to assist in the suppression of the * 

Hussites (then at the height of their power)* two Christian princes wished 
to submit certain propositions. These asserted that Christian princes 
w**e bound, to defend the Gaflioiie faith, that, since the ancient heresies 
had been worsted by means of Councils, it was absolutely necessary to 
bold one next M arch because of the Hussite, that if the Pope did not 
open the Council at the time named tlnsse who had assembled to attend 
it ought to withdraw their obedience from him* and that if he and the 
cardinals did not promote the Council or appear at it, the Council might 
depose them. The identity of the two princes h not certain; Frederick of 
Hohensolkm, Elector of Brandenburg, was probably one. r llie document 
made no small stir* and encouraged the conciliar party in Rome to in¬ 
crease its efforts As before the Council of Constance, some of the tztrdiinds 
dissuaded the Pope from evading his duty,, notwithstanding that he “held 
the Very name of Council in horror" On I February 1431 he named as 
president of the Conned* with tlie same powers as those enjoyed by the 
presidents at Pavia and 8iena* Julian Cesarini, Cardinal-deacon of Sant* 

Angelo* a man thirty-two years old, of noble birth, and held in respect 
for his chastity (which seemed to contemporaries singular in el cardinal), 
the elegance and profundity of hb learning, the moderation of hb judg¬ 
ment, and the charm of his manner. He was already on his way to Germany 
a* papal legate, to direct a crusade against the Hussites. Before Cesariui 
heard of his new appointment, Martin V* on 20 February * died of apoplexy. 

On 3 March the cardinals elected Gabriel Condulmer, commonly called 
the Cardinal of Siena. He was a V enetian, forty-seven years old, a nephew' 
uf Gregory 2CH, to whom he owed his red hah Under Martin V he had 
acquitted himself success full v oa governor of Romagna and the Marches. 

He was not a great scholar; but his private life was respectable, he waa 
believed to be keen on reform, and he hail been in favour of the summoning 
of the Council. His principal defect was szdd to be ulistinacy. It is to be 
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Beginning of the Co until of Bade 


noticed that on entering the conclave the cardinal htu\ ikgreed that who¬ 
ever became Pope should reform the Holy See and the Curia with the 
advice of the Sacred College, that h^should accept their reTOUimendfitiom 
as to the time and place of the Council, and that the reform undertaken 
by that assembly should concern both clergy and laity hut not the Pope 
dr his court* 

The new Pope, who took the name of Eugemus IV, continued Caarmfs 
authority with respect to the Crusade, and asked him for mfonnaticTn as 
to the proAj>eeb of the Council! For this Ccsarim shewed no concern. 
According to the decree Frvquem the Council should have begun bv 
the end of February* hut during March only one stranger, the Abbot of 
Vczelav, appeared at Basle to attend it. The first delegates of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris arrived early in ApriL Then no one came for a long time. 
On SO May, nevertheless, Eugenius authorised Cesarmi to preside if a 
sufficient number »f prelates attended. Ccsarini nominated two deputy* 
presidents, who officially opened the Council on 2S July 1431 h Tne 
attendance was ludicrously small, and Marlin V would have jumped at 
the chance of ending the life of so feeble an infant. But Eugeni us* in had 
health and engaged In civil war with the Colonna, could not apply tits 
mind lo the situation in Ifeude, and in any case would hardly have shewn bis 
hand so soon. And then the Council was saved by the Bohemian heretics. 

On 14 August, near Tails (Domazlice), the crusading army, under 
Frederick of Rranden burg and Cesarini, heard the Hussites coming and tied. 
On 9 September Cesarinj appeared at Basle, convinced that only through a 
Genera] Council could the Bohemian heresy be stemmed. At his instance 
letters were sent to all parts -urging the clergy to gather in haste, Eugenios 
was besought to appear in person. On 15 October the Council wrote to the 
Bohemian leaders ihviting them to send to Basic a delegation which should 
discuss w ith the Fathers the restoration of unity, the most lavish promises 
respecting safe-conducts and freedom of speech Ijeijrg given. As advocates 
of reason ableness and tolerance the sanctit y and learning of I I us and Jerome 
were mnch inferior to the wagons and hand-guns of Zizka and Procop. 

There followed a confusing series of events. Most of the messengers 
who parsed between Basle and Rome seem to have been unwarrant¬ 
ably slow; it often happened, therefore, that by the time a com¬ 
munication from one to the other received its reply, the situation laid 
entirely changed. The first formal session of the Council was held on 
14 December 1 . Business transacted in less solemn gatherings was con¬ 
firmed; the decree Frequent was renewed; the objects of the Council 
were declared to be the extirpation of heresy, the re establishment til 
peace in Europe, and the reform of the Church, Enthusiasm was now 
running high at Basic, and one may well understand the dismay aroused 
by a runs our that the Bishop of Parenzo, papal treasurer, who arrived 
just before Christimu^hnd bmugh^a bull dissolving the ComiciL It was 
1 Mauis b ixlx, L ** Mauri, xm t 3 u, IB. 
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true, though the bishop, taken abode by the size and zed of the Council, 
denied it, and left it to a mender of Ilk .suite to publish the obnoxious 
instrument after his own flight from the city, it caused immense in- 
digimtiun, suun intensified by the arrival of a second bull of similar 
effect, dated 18 December 1 , and dictated largely by the Pope's anger and 
alarm at the Councils invitation to the Hussites. The efleet of the two 
dq^u meats was that the Council declared dissolved, that all prelates 
were enjoined to assemble at Bologna in eighteen months to hold an 
uxtea Council, that the next Council \inder the decree Fmptem was 
summoned to Avignon in ten Years’ time, and tiint the war against the 
Czechs was to lie carried on. 

The Pope had altogether misapprehended the situation. The Council 
refused tn dissolve. It expostulated by letters and envoys, justifying its 
resistance by the decreed of Constance and hinting that it might withdraw 
obedience from the Pope, It pissed decrees denying the authority of 
adVone to dissolve or transfer it. Though Cesarini, a^ the Popes command, 
resigned the presidency, he remained at Bade, defended the Council's 
policy toward* the Hussites* and warned Eugeni us of the perils to which 
lie *wais exposing the Holy See. The King of the Romans had already 
taken the Council under his patronage, and had appointed William* Duke 
of Bavaria, as ita protector. 

I&iuc was now fairly joined, and 1 1 sere followed a tie* sidering struggle 
which continued till the end of 14413. Few would deny that the honours 
of this conflict lay with the Council. It is not merely that it won; but 
it shewed a dignity and steadfastness which contrast insist favourably 
with the vacillation and tric kery of the Pope. The Hussite* were still the 
Councils greatest asset. Western Europe believed that unly the Council 
could tame them, and so the Council must go on + But in the Council 
itself the ruling motive was a desire for reform* It was generally assumed 
at Basle that no refunn could be secured through a Pope- So conciliar 
supremacy must be upheld, hi order Hunt the Pope might legally be over¬ 
ridden. The Conned had no wish to go to extremes; but the maladroit 
hostility of Eugenia* stirred men's tempers* and some advanced views 
were expressed. While, however, there w as an almost unanimous refusal 
to accept the absolute monarchy claimed by the Pope, there was no 
agreement on what should Ik? put in its place. To some, while the 
PopcV faith and conduct were subject to scrutiny by a General Council* 
which might reprimand, punish, ur even depose him in the interest of the 
Church Universal, he was nevertheless head of the Church by divine right, 
and, unless in conflict with those of a General Council, his decrees and 
ordinances were universally binding. ^To others, on the contrary, he 
Weis no inure than the caput vtinijitifidh of the C hurch, his function 
being merely to execute its decrees, his own being only administrative 
ordinance*. Some, indeed, thought th^ such a constitutional monarch, 
1 Mhum, amar, 564 w]njJH + iss, 7# &q- 
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Increased strength of Council 


for all his lack of hidependent authority, had been instituted by God; 
hut many held that the Papacy was a human invention and that the 
Church might entrust its cxecuti*? power tn a Council or Committee. 
There were in fact not a few who would have ascribed very great authority 
to the Cardinals, To no small number, furthermore, sovereignty lay 
with tike bishops, whose powers Came to them direct from tiod; the 
Church, to use modem terrain nlogv, was regards I ns a fedemrimy*oi 
bishoprics, federal authority being vested in the Papacy, which, however, 
might exercise only such functions ns had been expressly allotted to it. 
In the eyes of others, who were strongly represented at Basle, sovereignty 
belonged to the whole body of clergy. General Councils, through which 
this sovereignty was exercised, must therefore be constituted on a 
democratic basis. It is plain that, in face of these theories, some of which 
were mutually inroinpatible, the Papacy, with its dear, definite principles 
nnd claims, was in* a very advantageous position. 

During the Council grew stronger. Its numbers increased stcwfilv 
though slowly. In April there were over eighty members, including thirty 
or forty mitred prelates. The King of the Roman* promised to stand by 
them to the death. Charles VII of France, after long hesitation, aLX’cpted 
the advice of a council of the clergy of hi* obedience, and in July gave 
French ecclesiastics leave to attend. About the same trine the English 
government reached a similar decision. Castile and Burgundy were also 
favourable* Meanwhile, negotiations with the Hussites were progressing, 
and in May, by the convention of Eger, they agreed, on terms which 
testify to the terror they had inspired, to send representatives to discus 
with the Council the possibility of reconciliation* 

All this while the Council was increasing its pressure on the Pope* In 
April it renewed the decrees of the fifth session of Constance, and called 
□pan Eugeni us to revoke his bulls of dissolution, and either to appear at 
Bask, or, if in bad health, to send a representative. At the same time, 
the cardinals, several of whom were notoriously out of sympathy with the 
Pope's policy, were peremptorily cited to join the Council within three 
months. In May Cesarmi again attached himself to the Council and 
accepted the doctrine of conciliar supremacy. A little later the Council 
declared that, if the Papacy fell vacant while it was in being, the new 
Pope must be elected wherever it was sitting, denied the Pope's right to 
create cardinals as long as he absented himself, and named a Vicar of the 
pupal territory of the Venal sain in opposition to the nephew of Eugtinilta* 
In the early summer the Pope shewed the first sign of being impressed 
by the Council's firmness. While refusing any concession on matters of 
principle* he offered to allow Qy* Council to remain at Basle until the 
Bohemian problem was solved and then to choose any place it liked in 
the Papal States as the scene of a new Council, which should not be 
dissolved until it h ? ¥l extinguhdgd hereby, given peace to Europe, and 
reformed the Church. But the Council refused to be diverted from the 
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principle it! issue, and id its reply asserted in the bluntest language the 
superiority of a General Council to a Pope* who, even if he might Ik: 
styled head of tlttr Church* was only fa put immHmah. It also hinted 
that the ease of Cardinal Capranica and all its implications would he 
investigated 1 . 

Meanwhile* out of twenty-one cardinals fifteen had either appeared at 
lin4^s mimed proxies,or offered satisfactory excuses. In September Cesorim 
agreE^ to resume the presidency. There followed a lull in the conflict, 
but in December the Council decreed thJlt, if Eugenios did not withdraw 
the bull uf dissolution within sixty days and adhere to the Council with¬ 
out reserve, it would take .such measure* as the Holy Ghent should 
inspire 1 . 

Before the stern summons of the Council many members of the Curia 
were beginning to waver, Eugeni us himself had already uttered to submit 
to arbitration the question whether the Council should he moved to Italy 
ot\o another place in Gem?any. 'Che latest cunciljar decree* backed as 
it was by an urgent emba$sy from the German Electors, forced the Pope 
to admit defeat. On H February 14&3 he issued a hull authorising the 
holding of a General Council at Basle. He tried to save his face by 
alleging that many of his previous objections to Biisle had been removed 
by the march of events, and by announcing that he would send legates 
to preside. lie further in ore: wrote letters to the princes, universities, and 
eocjesi&sfical authorities of Catholic Euro]*?, calling on them to attend 
the Council or send representatives* 

When the bull became known at Illicit altogether failed to conciliate 
the Council. What was the Pope’s view of what the Council hod already 
done? On this no light had been shed. Consequently, at its eleventh 
session, held on 27 April 1438, the Council ignored the change in the 
Pope's attitude. It was decreed that, if he failed to attend the Council or 
send representatives within four months, he would be liable to suspension; 
if a“further two months passed without bis submission, the Council might 
depose him. The Council safeguarded itself by enacting that it might 
not dissolve itself without the constat of two-thirds of each of the deputa¬ 
tions into which it was divided. 

To preside over the Council,the Pope named six cardinals, one of whom 
was Ccsarini. He refused to act; the Council rejected the others until the 

1 In 14EC L'apnuuai had been created a cardinal by Martin V, whu hud kept biu 
act secret until shortly before h is death, I ii co 4 isequ*iire Cofusaire had not comp] etod 
M the customary formalities when Martin died. Nevertheless, he claimed, tbs e%ht 
lo attend the conclave, hat for political reasons n majority of the Sacred College 
decided to exclude him. Now, of tiickse curdimib who had advocated hia admission, 
tbe majority had not at first voted for and if Capronica's claim wa* juyt, 

there was than aome doubt of the validity of the election. With ^reat folly, Euganiai 
behaved very harshly towards Cnpranica, who J a ruined man, went to Bmde and laid 
hia cane before the Council* * ■ * 

1 Mansi, XXIX, 43 &q. 
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Stubborn resistance of ICugeniux 


Pi>|ie should wlino« J l«i^e that the Council had been from the beriming 
a true Council, should adhere to it unconditionally, and should withdraw 
the bill] uf dissolution. The Pole’s envoys grievously mishandled their 
case, ami when, abuiHoning conciliatory talk, they openly advocated jjapal 
supremacy, they w ere easily worsted in'arguraent by Cesariiii. The Council 
was eager for action against Eugenios, and in July a resolution in favour 
of delay was defeated by 363 votes to S3 1 , f 

Jlic Council, as these figures indicate, bad been growing fust, fn the 
spring of this year seven cardinal, five archbishops, and forty-three biahope 
were present 1 . The embassies of temporal potentates continued to arrive. 
Those of England and Burgundy appeared in March; the French dele¬ 
gation, present in part since the previous November, was complete in May. 
In size and representative character the Council remained inferior to that 
of Constance, hut it could now claim without absurdity that it spoke with 
the voice of the Church Universal. 

Most of the lay rulers represented at Basle, while not in sympathy 
with the Pope's theories, dreaded a new' schism and wished the Council 
to move slowly while they tried to arrange an amicable settlement. Hut 
the majority of the Fathers were disinclined to listen, and the urgent 
remonstrances of Sigismund only secured, on 13 July, a sixty days’ ex¬ 
tension of the term within which Eugeni us must comply *ith the Council’s 
demands*. The Councils confidence in jtsdf may be measured by the 
fact that the German Elector*, England, and Burgundy were all sympathetic 
towards ivigismunH’s efforts. 

At the moment, as it happened, relations were particularly intimate 
between Eugenius and Sigismund, whom the Pope had crowned Emperor 
on 31 May 1433. Believing him to have lieen won over to the papal 
cause, Eugenins was encouraged to greater boldness than he had shewn 
for some time. On 1 July he forbade the Council to attempt Anything 
beyond its three tasks of suppressing heresy , restoring peace, and rcTonu'- 
in^theCburcb. On July,iti the bull he A]iiiiil]vd everything 

it had done outside its proper field, including all its acts against himself, 
the Holy See, and the Curia. This he followed three days later by the 
bull Diiditrn sacrum*. There he recognised that the Council had'been 
valid from the first, though in terms which implied that he whs gran ting 
a favour, not acknowledging a fact; he also withdrew the bull of dissolu- 
tion and declared his adherence to the Council The hull Dudum sacrum 

was prepared in two texts, one of which contained certain provisos_not 

shewn to Sigismund—the most notable being that the presidents named 
by the Pope should be accepted by the Council and that everything done 
against the Papacy and its supporters should be annulled. If the Council 
would accept the PojieV terms, he would revoke everything he had done 
ugninst its members. 


1 Mvntomtmtn OGNCrfoflzinj, n r * 

a Miuusi, stkix, 8L * 
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Very nchjii after wands Ellgeqjus heard of the CotlKftcil% refusal to suspend 
for more than a few weeks it* proceeding against him. Without waiting 
to ascertain the effect of the bull Ionium .tacram, he denounced the 
Council's behaviour in a circular letter to a number of kings and princes, 
and on II September the bull In arc am ami □lied the decree* passed by 
the Council on 13 July and declared that anyone accepting benefices taken 
a wi^y fmn this supports rs won Id be for ever inm paci t&ted for h old i i ag any. A 
furthfr bull, Hem noirR, dated 13 September, was quite uncompromising, 
It cqjitoim on outspoken statement of the Popes case, declares that the 
conduct of the members of the Council approximates to heresy, expressly 
refust* approval to many of their jU'U. and denies that the Council ha* 
had a continuous existence since its licginrting* The Pope agrees that the 
assembly in Basle may h l l ii cefortli be called a General Council, on condi¬ 
tion that it withdraw* alt its decrees against himself and admits his 
presidents. All conciliar decree* must l>e continued by the Pope, for he 
ha#authority over all ( Wi^l-IIs, save in matters which concern the Faith 
ur the pence of the whole Church. The assertion that a General (Council 
is above the Pope is heretical If the Council will not change it* policy, 
it is-the duty of Christian princes to resist it. 

This document ha* occasioned much controversy. According to the 
Council it was ^ncmii far and wide; and it seems certain tliat it was 
published and discussed at places so remote from Rome as Ynnnes and 
Angers, The Pope* however, denied its authenticity,and modern historians 
have usually regarded it os o mere draft, w hich, whether through accident 
of through malice, wo* circulated without his knowledge. The troth of 
the matter will prohably never be ascertained; but we have seen Martin V 
trying the effect of a bull unfavourable to conciliar authority and dropping 
it w lien it provoked strong opposition, and Eugenius IV had played strange 
tricks with the bulls dissolving the Council! of J£as3e and quite lately had 
draw A up two versions of Dudtim sacrum* It may well be that the bull 
was -a ballon d'essai^ which Eugenius repudiated when he found that few 
people liked it\ 

During the autumn of 1483 the Council's truculence was ko far mitigated 
by political pressure that its anti-papal proceedings were suspended. The 
position of Eugeni us, however, grew worse* The bull hem novii made a 
bad impression on all sides. Sigismund, France, Burgundy, even his own 
Venice, urged him to accept the demands of the Council* What perhaps 
influenced him still more, the amdottieri Sforza and Fortebracciu, probably 
at the instance of the Duke of Milan, entered the Papal States and occu¬ 
pied a great part of them. At all events, on 15 December 1433 Eugeni u* 
accepted one of the fnrmuliiH proposed him by the Co unci I and issued 

1 Yjilriidj, Ftipc el Concifcj j T 2^3 sqq rj h ii* rihtwn that th# liu II Wild drawn up by 
Antonio tie Rose! I i, than a tmighibarifc] advocate! but his inference lhat it had never 
received the approval »f the Pope i* not horn* out by the Warding of the dm'umuut 
on which ho relic-. Vt 11 idler, in H.Z., ci, && ewj. 
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The Council victorious 


a second bull Dial u m saemm. In this he recognises that the Council has 
been canonical .since it* opening, that its dissolution was invalid, and that 
it should continue in order to dyal with its oft'mentioned three tasks. 
He declares that he will loyally promote the Council, and revokes the 
bulls fitsrrwtahili#, In arcana, and Dcujf novit (though, he protests, the 
Last was published without Lis knowledge), together with everything he 
had done to the Council's prejudice. m 

On 5 btrbruary 1434, at the sixteenth (iciicrui .Session, tile Council ac¬ 
cepted the Pope's bull and deriored that lie had given full satisfaction, 
[t is true that there soon followed a little dispute over the terms on which 
tiie presidents named by the l J ope were to he admitted On 24 April, 
however, they agreed to a form of oath acceptable to the Council, where¬ 
by they undertook to observe and defend its decrees*. After this there 
ensued some fifteen months in which the relations of the Tope anil the 
Council were outwardly amicable. 

_ ^^- Council wfls^at the height of its prestigt 1 and power. Its conflict 
with the Papacy, however, had not aroused popular enthusiasm, and its 
hold on public esteem was due mainly to its dealings with the Hussites. 
Mo.-i. of the negotiations, it is true, were conducted on Bohemian or 
Aloraiinn soil, and are (jest treated as part of the history of bohemia. 
But what arrested the attention of Europe was the appearance at Basle 
in January 1433 ot H ft ecu Bohemian envoys, including Jan Rokycnnu, 
Hit- leading preacher of the Hussites, Peter Payne, an English disciple of 
W yd if, their most formidable dialect ioifm, and the great Prokop himself, 
who IiacI caused the mood of sweet reasonableness which the Council, with 
obvious difficulty, maintained. Not only did the Fathers condescend to 
debate With condemned heretics, but, in deference to Hussite prejudices, 
harlots were banished from the Basic streets and members of the Council 
were ordered to keep sober and abstain from dancing and gambling. In 
accordance with the prearranged programme, the debates turned almost 
entirely oil the famous Four Articles of Prague, in which the Hunites 
demanded communion under both kinds, freedom of preaching, the re- 
ductionof the clergy to apostolic poverty, and the punishment of public 
sins. I hunks largely to the suavity and tact of Cesarini, the heretics were 
allowed to state their views fully and treated with a politeness which rarely 
lapsed and sometimes verged on cordiality. As con tmvendal ate thdr leading 
.speakers were well equipped. Their weakness was that the ddegntioS 
con tain I representatives of every shade of Hussite opinion. Neirlhc- 
less, though the Council tried to play upon the divisions among the 
envoys, they were skilful enough to maintain a united front against the 
common enemy. Convinced,afty some weeks, that their hopes of winning 
the Council to their views were vain, ihey declared that they had not 
Jx>cn authorised to join it or make any compromise, and that, if negotiations 

***'* * , " 6tld * r iad CouaeiV * of it, see Mansi, 
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were to go farther, Ihe Council must send a minion to Bohemia to 
confer with the Diet. 

When in April 1483 the Husdte* lrft Basle, a deputation from the 
Cotmdl consequently went with them. Its real tank waa to *py out the 
land. Its debates with the Diet led to no agreement, but on their return 
to Basle the envoys could report with truth tliat the Hussites were utterly 
disunited and that the grant of the cup to the laity hi the Eucharist 
w ould win over the Utrat|oist or Cali £ Liu party, which wire supported by 
most of the Bohemian nobler. The Council resolved to make tins coire 
oesdoD* but to keep its decision secret until there had bom further 
discussion on the other matters raised by the Articles of Prague. A 
second mission, which reached Prague in the autumn of 1433, found the 
Hussites even more at variance than before and their army in a state of 
mutiny. The party for reconciliation was stronger; the Council** envoys 
displayed great skid and address; and in November, notwithstanding the 
opposition of a powerful minority t the Diet accepted an Eigreement, 
commonly known as The Compacts of Prague, whereby Bohemia and 
Moravia were to make peace with all incn, and any in those lands who 
had Iseeii wont to communicate under both kinds might continue to do 
so, merely verlial concessions being made on other points of the Four 
Articles. Almogt immediately, however, there arose disputes as to the 
interpretation of this treaty, and nothing was really settled when, in 
February 1434, the Council V delegation got back to Basle. There were 
indeed some sharp passages lietweeu the Council and a Bohemian envoy, 
and there might even now have Ijeen u total breach but for the solicitous 
intervention of Sigisniund. 

Reaction, however, was spreading apace in Bohemia, The Catholic* 
and the Utraquists arrayed themselves in arms against the Orphans and 
the Ta bo rites. On 30 May 1434 Prukop was defeated and killed at Li puny- 
The commander of the victorious amiv had been an officer of iizka, and 
he bad under him many of the soldiery w ho had made the Hussite name 
terrible throughout Europe. But men estimated rightly that with the 
overthrow of Frokup the aggressive force uf the Hussite cause had deported. 
The reconciliation of Bohemia to the Church seemed to require only a 
little face-saving talk. And, in the eyes of Europe, it was the Council 
that was chiefly to be thanked for this happy result* 

Commanding widespread respect, the Council apparently stood a good 
chance of succeeding in its task of reform. It now had about five hundred 
members, it had nothing to fear from external hostility. Despite enure 
plaints of the high cost of food and lodging, it is evident that men of 
modest means managed to slay in Bode fairly comfortably for years. 
Nevertheless, the Council laboured untler certain grave disadvantages. 
Though almost unanimous in resisting Eugeni us, it was, as we have seen, 
irreconcilably divided in opinion as to the Popes rightful position. It 
was, moreover, rent by national aid mod ties. This fact needs emphasis 
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Procedure of the Council 


I laving often been overlooked by historians, since :it .Basle the division 
into ♦‘nations*’ was not formally adopted for the transaction of business. 
Instead, the members were grouped jnto four committee- or “deputations," 
which dealt respectively with the suppression of heresy, the padtication 
of Euiope, the reform of the Church, and wlint was called “common and 
necessary business, - ' The clergy of tech grade were as far as possible dis¬ 
tributed equally among the deputations, and so were the representatives 
of each “nation.” When one deputation hud finished with a topic, ita r§l>ort 
was com muni rated to the others^ and if two were in favour of a proposal, 
i t was laid before a General (dngregatinnBefore it could be promulgated 
as a conciliar decree, however, a resolution had to Ire passed at a General 
Session, a very magnificent and solemn ceremony, to which the public 
were admitted, hut in which only formalities were transactedNeverthe¬ 
less, while these arrangements seem to have worked fairly well, “ nations" 
formed themselves jj notficiallj very soon after the lieginning uf the Council 
and came to have a great influence on its proceedings. They della ltd 
severally, appointed* committees, anil sometimes conferred with one 
another. It was not to !>u expected that members of the Council, when 
sitting in a General Congregation or a deputation, would ignore what 
they had been doing and saying in their “nations," and the existence of 
these was soon recognised when appointments had to Jjc made to the 
deputations and to certain conciliar offices. Thu Italian, French, German, 
and Spanish “nations" received semi-official countenance, but the English 
foiled to establish their claim to form a separate group. Each “nation" 
had its president mid a number of officials, At first the most influential 
“nations were the Italian and the German (which included Scandinavians, 
Poles, and Hungarians); but after the conclusion of the Treaty of Aims 
in 1-Kin, the French, previously divided, became very formidable, having 
in their ranks most of the distinguished men attending the Council. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, were never very numerous, and it was "only 
after 1436 that their “nation" had any influence. The doings of each 
of these bodies were swayed largely by political consideration* or by the 
particular interests of the regions whence their mem here came. They gave 
instructions tu their representatives on the delegations, mol sometimes, 
it seems, voted ns solid blocks in General Congregations. It In probable, 
indeed, that national and political rivalries hod as much weight at Bade 
as formerly at Constance’. 

It has often been asserted that the efficiency and prestige of the Council 
wore seriously damaged by the character of many uf its member*. In its 
early days, when its numbers were small and its fate was uncertain, almost 

1 The Council's main rules for the emirkvt uf hindnism arc printed in ,\Jju ls i mi 
377 up, and ill iim . i.'tmr. |l, 200 sqq! 

1 Oil the Coimrtl’e procedure, Euara* (pp. m s^q.) may be cohsuIM, though La 
does nut always interpret bis authorities correctly. 

1 On Ibis wlinle su>e«rt, see I juari^ipp, 137 SH'1- For illustration* of the effect of 
national suimoaities, sec t.g. Cm e. Mttil, v, 100 ei /numim. 
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Indiscreet conduct of the Council 

fuiy would-be member seems to have been ml nil tied 1 , l*ater, rtdt* con¬ 
cerning qualification* for membership were rcjH±atedly made, and after 1435 
the competition of the Council wa* ^heureticallr little if nt nil mon 
democratic tiian fchat of the Council of Con*twice 1 . Hut the Committee 
charged with the application of the rules seems to have paid small regard 
to them*, and (hough references la cooks and groom* m figuring among 
the Fathers may have been rhetorical flights, there is no doubt that the 
Comet it comprised many who worn clergy in no more than title, and some 
who were not even that, * 

In the heyday of its triumph over Papacy and heresy, this body's judg¬ 
ment failed it. So me mem bers of the Counci l were moved by per&otml hatred 
of Eugenios. It tickled the vanity of the less responsible to feel that they 
were loitlmg i t over the Church and humiliating the Pope, And Eugeni us 
it must be admitted, was constantly giving ground for suspicion that his 
surrender had been insincere. Whatever U* motives, the Council behaved 
as though the papal ut!ice*were in suspension. As early a- 143£ it hod 
set Kip a whole judicial apparatus to take the place of the papal court* 
It attempted Lo divert to itself money which had been raised by papal 
collectors, lod claimed the rigftt of levying taxes on the clergy of the 
whole C hurch. At the same time, it meddled in all sorts of matter, 
ecclesiastical aii^ political, for which machinery already existed or which 
did not concern it at nik Such conduct was trebly foolish. It wasted time 
which the Council should have bestowed on its proper tasks* if alienated 
public opinion, which lind no wish to see the Pope superseded by the 
Council and disliked its interfering fusames*; and it stiffened the hostility 
of Eugenios, who came to the conclusion that conciliation only encouraged 
radicalism. 

Many modem writers have maintained that the CouncilV folly was due to 
its democratic organisation.. It in true that the inferior clergy greatly out¬ 
numbered the prelates 1 , that voting was by beads, and that the humblest 
members of a deputation might sway the course of its debates. But, while 
on assembly of prelates would doubtless have behaved very differently, there 
is no reason to believe that it would have acted more wisely. Em- that matter! 
the most extravagant views found spokesmen at Basle in bishop anti even 
cardinal*. The truth is that the Fathers* with a few striking exceptions, 
were not of high moral or intellectual calibre. They could endure 
adversity but not mtouesa. One may wdi doubt whether there was in Ihe 
Church at that time enough devotion to principle to render possible the 
fiucee&iful achievement of any of the tasks which the Council of Basle 
was striving to accomplish. 

1 Mm* Cme* n> 190. C£ Mann, xmx, 123J. 'Hie iimastion is discuss! at some 
Iougrth h UiOHjjh nat very conviificia(Erly, in Lazarim, *2R sqq. 

* Mm. Qm& if, 57# *q.; Cam. ttastt. m, 4BL 

3 Mm. Cane. n, *q. 4 Btmi. i ? 5fi. 

* ‘Hiene were never more than lflfl mitred prelate* at any tifecting. Hint number 
was reached at th# 17 th General Se&dan, on 'i+f April 1434 {Mm. Cam* u r B4£*) + 

c, hed. n. VOL. VIII, cn. i* S 
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Ait&mpti at reform 


Nevertheless, from 1 4?34 to 14! id things seemed to lie going fairly well 
for the Council The negotiations with the Bohemians dragged on 
Unexpectedly, for even the mildest (Hiwites struggled to secure recognition 
of communion in both kinds as the normal practice in Bohemia and 
Moravia and to obtain guarantees for the future autonomy of the Church 
in those lands. Eventually, the Compacts of Prague were signed at Iglau 
(Jildava)on 6 July 143G T and the Bohemians reconciled with the Church— 
a hollow formality and due in any case to Stgisinund rather than to the 
Council, The Council V envoys however, had been conspicuous aj the 
various conferences which led to this result, and moat people supposed 
that their part hud been decisive. 

The Council also concerned itself with the work of reform. Though 
»su drafted aft almost to invite evasion, a decree of July l 433, doing away 
with the general papal reservation of electoral benefices* dignities, and 
offices, hud testified to the widespread determination to curtail the Pope's 
absolutism 1 . But it was temptingly easv to jtfunn the absent Jimi *the 
few. Thus* in November 1433 there hid been parsed a decree prescribing 
the regular and frequent holding of provincial and diocesan synods and 
defining their procedure and function?? its purpose being to subject 
metropolitans and bishops to a control like that to which the Pope was 
to be subjected by General Councils. In the summer o^4S4 there was 
issued a reaffirmation of the decree of the Council of Vienne enjoining on 
all universities the appointment of professors of oriental languages, Such 
measures were naturally criticised as inadequate, nor could much be wild 
in favour of four decrees of January 1 435, against clerical concubinage, 
the abuse of excommunication and the interdict, and unreasonable 
appeals in ecclesiastical causes—the topics touched upon being either of 
minor consequence or adequately covered by existing legislation P At 
length s however, at its twenty-first General Session, in June ] 4-3-5, the 
Counciln along with ten decrees of no particular art-oniit, issued uiiu tvhich 
was equivalent to a revolution. No payment, it laid down f ^ bo l>e 
demanded at any stage of an appointment to an ecclesiastical benelice or 
office, or for ordination, or for the sealing of bulls* or under the name of 
annates, lir?d-fniits* or any si m ilar designation. Qftici ala of the papal or other 
chanceries w ere to receive appropriate salaries, with which they must be con¬ 
tent. If the Pope resisted this decree, he would bedealtwith by the Council '\ 

The app] [cation of this measure would, of course, have turned upside 
down the government of the Catholic Church m it had been constituted 
since the flays of Hildebrand, The Papacy, in the sense attached to the 

1 Maim, Mjq. t'f. ZwiU%i^Datf Ifrfvrm far Kirdiemvrrftixxtmg nn tfrwi Kmxtf 

zu Ha*ri(Ita*frr fieit*chriJlfurOifrh. ti + Att*?rti$mjtkun&j l TXVUl f 302 gqtp The charge 
tint the Council, wlien il cam* In the point, vnA lukewjinn on reform mutt he *Ub- 
In view tif ZwfiUfen'i nrgiuoeutvj which are nmittly hnswi on evidence in 
Cunn/fowi Kttnitens? {bft op. rit. xxixMft sq^jL 

a Macmi, xxtx f 104 
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knn for more than three centuries, would have censed to exist It is true 
that when comiuunirating the decree to Eugenius the Council declared it* 
readiness to give to him and the others adversely affected adequate com¬ 
pensation, and thatCesarini* who was the principal author of the measure* 
urged insistently that this should be the next subject to be taken up Never¬ 
theless, the Popc*s legates at Basle were warranted in protesting against 
the decree. 

EGgcmus himself took the blow with apparent coolness, and his envoys, 
whilp instructed to maintain the Popft 1 * supremacy and his right to 
annates, were told to hint that, if arrangements for compensation were 
immediately made and if one or tw o points of detail could he amicably 
settled, the Pope would confirm the decree, Cesarini, however* upheld 
the action of the Council w hen it refused to bargain. It kid already 
ordered that all sums of money doe to the Pope should be sent to Basle* 
Eugeiiius for a while adopted a nim-committal attitude. Really, however, 
h^was much more confident than he haul l*een for some time* Forced by 
the popLiIjice to Hee ignuimnbusiv from Rome, he hud been an exile in 
Florence since June 1434, but the political situation in Italy had lately 
become much more favourabk'to him 1 . Hi* agents at Basle* moreover* 
reported that many distinguished members of the Council thought that 
the majority ha^J been going too far* What gave him most hope* however, 
was his position in relation to the Greeks. 

The question of union with the Greeks hnd been brought to the fore 
by Eugcnius. The Eastern Emperor and the leading prelates of the Greek 
Church were particularly anxious at the moment for the healing of the 
Schism, since only if this were achieved could they hope for substantial 
help from the West against the Turks, The accessibility of Italy to 
the Greeks had been one of the arguments whereby Eugeni us sought 
to justify the summons of a Council to Bologna, The Council of Basle 
was * therefore compelled to interest itself in the matter* and it was 
naturally anxious that the conference between Catholics and Orthodox 
should be held at Basle itself For some three years bulli Council and 
Pope had been trying to convince the Greeks Unit oo practical result* 
could come from dealings with the other. The Greeks refused to go to 
Basle, and insisted that the Pope should be present in pencil at the 
conference. On the other hand, the Council succeeded in defeating a 
project* to which the Pope was willing to agree, for holding a Council at 
Constant!nopk\ After much tortuous negotiation, it was settled betw r een 
the Council and the Greeks, in the autumn of I46o, tiiat the conference 
should be held in some town on the coast, that the Council of Basle 
should bear the expenses of the Greeks, and that the Pop must be 
present in person. The situation was developing very agreeably for 
Eugeuitis. 

Hie Council was the more determined to shew tte Greeks that the 

§ 

1 On this Wifcttam, Die frujiztifixchr aufdrm^lltiifer A'cmn'^ pp. G7 9t|ij. 
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Renewed breach between Council and Pope 


Pope was really of snuill consequence; and* in view of its financial 
commitments* it was well for it to make good its claim to control the 
pecuniary resources of the Catholic Church. It had already com plai tied * 
on good grounds, that the Pope had ignored some of the reforming 
decrees which it had passed, and that he had countenanced vexatious and 
frivolous proceedings in the Curia against members of the Council. To 
the scandal of many of its erstwhile supporters, it bid discussed the ismt 
of an indulgence to raise funds for the expenses of the Greets. TheSnore 
hot-headed of its mem bent now led a new offensive against the Pop^ In 
.January 143fi he was called upon to withdraw everything he had done 
against the (-ouncil and to confirm all its decrees. He was held up to 
obloquy in a circular which the Council addressed to all Christian prince*, 
praising its own conduct 1 . In March more reforms were decreed. New 
rules about the Pop's conduct, personal and official, were laid down. 
Every new Pope was to swear that he would maintain the Faith m pro¬ 
claimed by General ^uOttciU, notably those of Constance and Basle, /Aid 
tbit he would continue to hold such gatherings. There were fresh and minute 
regulations atmut the qualifications and behav iour of card!rials. Certain 
previous decrees very obnoxious to the Papacy were confirmed or strength¬ 
ened 5 . In April, at a thin ly attended session * the Council voted the grant 
of a plenary indulgence to all who should contribute tovprds the Council 
of union with the Greeks. To the Pope's overtures on annates and the 
Greek question, tincompro miring and aggressive an h wen* were returned. 

Meanwhile Fiugemu* had continued to treat the Council politely, 
gaining time and conceding nothing. In the summer of 14S6, however, 
he evidently thought that he need no longer diwmble + In a memorandum 
to the prince* of Catholic Europe he review ed the proceed mgs of the 
Council in a hostile spirit, accusing it of a factious temper, of interfering 
in matters beyond its competence, of sterility even within its usurped 
sphere, and of a desire to destroy tlie authority of the Pope and totnake 
the government of the Church a democracy. * 

The renewal of open strife between Council and Pope alarmed the 
Greeks, who had no wish to unite with a disunited Church. They were 
also perturbed by the policy of the Council respecting the place of meet¬ 
ing. Although they hail bargained for a town on the coast and their 
Emperor had declared that he w'ould not go to Basle, the Council most 
foolishly resolved, on 5 December li36* that the conference should take 
place either there, at Avignon, or somewhere in Savoy 4 . Cesarini refused 
to put the motion* and a strong minority shared his views. 

A Greek envoy insisted that the meeting must take place in one of the 
places already approved. Thmjgh Avignon not one of these, the 
Council continued to favour it, even w’hen it had acquiesced in the rejec- 

1 Mattel, kh, MH-I m|h|. 3 Ibid, xiix? 110 sqq. * Ikifl. 

1 This decision waa flu* niLtualy tuflhe French, who, then is reason lu belfeve, 
hoped to get the Papacy back to Avignon (Gone* Bartl. v t IJ7 sqq, ptomm). 
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tion of Basle, Avignon delayed beyond the prescribed term in complying 
with the conditions which the Council sought to impose upon it as the 
price of the honour and profit which #t was to receive 1 ; but the majority 
of the Council refused to change their minds ', and, under the leadership 
of Louis d T Aleman, known as the Cardinal uf Arles, bitterly denounced 
Cesarini, who, with some fifty followers—mainly prelates—asserted that 
another place, preferably in Italy, should be chosen. It was in vain that 
the twenty-fifth session was postponed to avert violence, for when on 
7 M*v 1437 it was at last held, each party tried to seize the high altar 
and the president's chair, swords were drawn anil blows were struck. 
Eventually two bishops started simultaneously to read rival decrees. The 
minority, whose decree was the shorter', sang 7V Drum when its recital 
was finished, the majority beginning the hymn as soon as they could and 
going steadily through it a few lines in the wake of their competitors. The 
majority decree* stated that the Council of Union was to be at Basic, or, 
if the Greeks were immovably opposed to that, at Avignon or somewhere 
in Savoy. The minority hud chosen Florence or any other town already 
designated which should be nj^eeulile to the Pope and the Greeks, Some 
of those belonging to it, at the instance or with the connivance of the 
Archbishop of Taranto, u papal legato, stole the conciliar seal to authen¬ 
ticate their decree*. 

After this the Council would have done well to dissolve. It was 
irremediably split, and both parties had lost their dignity and sense of 
proportion. They acted together a little longer, however, and one party 
still had years of futile life before it. But there is no need to linger over 
the details of the sequel. 

Not lieitig ready to surrender to Eugeni us, the Council, with sound 
tactical judgment, continued its attack oil him. At the twenty-sixth 
General Session, on 31 July 1*37, he was cited to answer charges of 
having refused to introduce reform, raised new scandals in the Church, 
and caused schism by refusing to obey the decrees of the Council*, 
Cesorini refused to preside at this session, Eugenios making no response, 
the Council, on 1 October, pronounced him guilty of contumacy 7 . 

Meanwhile the Pope had issued the bull Dot iuritgent Him, dated 18 Sep¬ 
tember 1437'. If the Council persisted in its action against the Pope, it 
was to be transferred to Ferrara after 30 days (allowed for the completion 
of business with the Bohemians). Even if it gave up its anti-papal pro¬ 
ceedings, it must go there as soon as the Greeks reached Italy. At 
Ferrara the Pope would appear with a full vindication of his conduct. On 

' tfcrtc. Jhnrit l, 16H; .Von. Cfenr. ir, 055, v, jl5 sijq. 

* The rase of llie majority is fully sod plouUbly put in its report to the tlniperor 
^igisicku nJ (tone HfiiiL i h 44 :J nqq.). 

1 MaiLii, jcjcxIj, 1301 hq<|, 1 /W* 133 sqq. 

* Ome. Ba*iL i* 159, v # 253; Mm. tone. iuOTB, m. # # 

* Mansi h sutir, 137 sqq. \lbid. 147 

* Miiui, nxij 1388. * * 
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The Council of Fermra-Florence 


12 October the Council defiantly answered the Pope point by point, 
announcing that, unless he yielded, he would be suspended At the end 
of four months and deposed at th^ end of six after the issue of hU Inst 
bull 1 . 

At these threats, however, the Pope could laugh, for he Hod decisively 
worsted the Council m the rivalry for the confidence of the Greeks. 
After the breach in ihe Council in the spring, he had confirmed the 
minority decree of the twenty-fifth session and the Greeks declared'that 
they recognised only the minority as the true Council. In August, a 
deputation chosen partly by Eugeni us, partly by the minority at Basle, 
sailed from Venice, and iu September arrived in Constant!nupie with 300 
archers for the defence of the city. They were soon followed by ships from 
the majority at Basle’, but the envoys on these made no impression on 
the Greeks, who in November cm harked on the vessels sent by Eugenios, 
On hearing this ntws, Cesar ini tried to induce the Council at Basle to 
meet the Greeks in Italy and to effect a reconciliation with the Pope." It 
was prudent advice, but it is not astonishing tliat the majority rejected 
it. A few days later Eugeni us aunnunce4 that the Council liad now been 
transferred to Ferrara, but before this could liave been known at Basle, 
Cesarini left the city with his supporters, to be warmly welcomed in Italy. 

For the next eighteen months the attempt to unify Edfttem and West¬ 
ern Christendom interested Europe more than what was happening at 
Basie. Tt is hard to say, never tireless, which of the two Councils was the 
more futile. At Ferrara the principal motive of nearly ail the Greeks 
was political, while the Pope was thinking mainly of enhancing the pres¬ 
tige of the Holy See and scoring points off his enemies at llnslo. It is no 
injustice to say that very few of those concerned were thinking first of 
tiie welfare of Christendom. 

'Hie Emperor John Pal&eologus, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
twenty-two Orthodox bishops, with a train of priests, officials, and others, 
numlimng in all seven hundred persons, landed at Venice in February 
14.%. The Council of Ferrara had been opened on 5 January; the Pope 
was already there; And it had appropriately denounced the Fathers of 
Bask. Owing to discussion oil points of etiquette and procedure, it was 
not until & April that the Greeks were present at a formal session. 

The Empcmr hoped to secure military aid from Western Europe with¬ 
out risking a defeat of ids Church in theological discussion. The Greeks 
therefore deliberately wasted time, and it wok only when the indifference 
of the princes of the West became manifest that serious debate started. 
Preliminary skirmishes shewed that neither side was inclined to make 
concessions, and the prospect of eigreement seemed dark when in October 
the Council at last approached the crucial question — the doctrine of the 

1 Mansi, MU, lil sqq., 28fi eqq, 

1 For u .IwcnptW »f the delays tS which these hid been chimed tm the way 
see iWi* v r 304 
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procession of the Holy Ghost. Was it ever lawful for a section of the 
Church to moke an addition to the Creed? And if it were, did the Holy 
Ghost proceed fronj the Son jlh we|J as from the Father? I ho dehate 
was leisurely and verbose, both sides showing much dialectical acumen* and 
comporting themselves on the w hole with dignity and good temper* SooOt 
however, the Pope, plead mg the presence of plague in I" cream, t he 
disturbed state of the neighbourhood, and his lack of money, persuaded 
the Greeks to move to Florence, where the inhabitants had promised 
a ltjpn. The transference of the Coilheil was formally decreed on 
10 January 1489, but it was not for nearly two montlis that the debates 
were resumed- There was still nu agreement about the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, but the Emperor and many of his advisers had become mure 
accommodating, inasmuch as they did not wish to go home without 
acoomp] ishing any thi ng whatever. L Itimately in June the G reeks accepted 
a formula which alleged that the addition to the Creed was warranted 
by “the Fathers and that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and 
the Son as from one origin and cause. A few points, deemed of minor 
importance, were nest settled w ithout trouble ; but at the last moment 
there was nearly a complete breach over papal supremacy. Most of the 
Greeks were willing to acknowledge the primacy of the Bee of Koine* and 
tiie Patriarch <if Constantinople, who had just died, had left behind 
a timely paper recognising it; but all the Greeks wished their Church to 
retain a considerable measure of autonomy, Eugenios was for some time 
intransigent* but finally Imth side* adopted an inconclusive and indeed 
meaningless formula. III consequence the decree of Union was signed on 
5 July by 115 Catholic prelates and all the Greek prelates at Florence 
save one* Mark, Archbishop of Ephesus, an honest and unbending aealot 
Though the Pope wanted to discuss other subjects, the Greeks hurried 
home as soon as they could, 

TMe Pope* as he had promised, sent three hundred soldiers and two 
galleys to aid the defence of Constantmople P But, once the terms of the 
Union were known, the Greeks who had signed them became the targets 
of a furious outburst of popular indignation. Mark of Ephesus was the 
hero and leader of the opposition. The Emperor* while personally 
upholding what had been done, did not venture on the official promul¬ 
gation of the decree of Union. Bessarion of Nienea and Isidore of Kiev 
identified themselves w ith the Wes tern Church and accepted cardinals hats; 
and the archbishopric of Kiev, and a few Russian bishoprics, recognised 
the decree; but otherwise the Orthodox Church scarcely noticed the work 
of the Council of Ferrara and Florence. To the Pope the Council brought 
a temporary increase of prestige, ver^ welcome at the moment, and 
reinforced by the formal and fruitless ^reconciliation’" of the Armenians, 
Jacobites, Moroni tea, and w hat not during the next few years 1 . 

* For si Caller account of the proceeding* at Ferrara and* Elmira, §ee above* 
tqL iv, pp. WIl s<|q. 
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40 Eitgeniux IV deposed by the Council of Basle 


The Council of Florence did not end with the depart ure of the Greek*. 
Ou 4 September 1439* in the important decree Mm/mth, it denied the 
assertions, lately reiterated ut Has)*, that a Gcncrut Council was superior 
to the Pope* and that a Pop might not dissolve, adjourn, or transfer a 
General Council 1 , It was kept officially alive for six more years, primp 
longer, though after the Pop’s return to Home in 1443 it was transferred 
to the Iateron. Its sole function wo* to pass decrees of union with 
Eastern sects, but the Pope found it convenient to say that he was in 
consultation with a General Cdlmri], How and when it ended i* not 
known. 

Meanwhile, the depleted Council of Basic kept up its fight with more 
success than might have been anticipated. On i!4 January 1438 it decreed 
the suspension of the Fupe from the exercise of his functions, spiritual 
and temporal 1 . The deposition of Eugenios, which, according to the 
Council s plans, should have followed two months later, was, however, 
deferred owing to thf reluctance of the princes of western Europe to *see 
H fresh schism. The Council, indeed, had lost the countenance of England 
and the greater part ol Italy; but it still had something to gain by 
humouring Germany and France. 

The Emperor SigJ&mumd died in December 1487. In March 1438 the 
Ebs too* chose Albert of Austria to succeed him, and declared their 
neutrality as between Eugeni us and the Council of Basle. This attitude 
they officially Upheld for nearly eight years. Their object was to derive 
from the situation whatever advantage they could for themselves and, 
-secondly, for the German Church; and in pursuit of such a pdiev their 
conduct naturally exhibited much in consistency. Fora while they'seemed 
to lie inclining towards the Council; and in March 1439, at n' Diet at 
Mayenec, they drew up a imui ifesto declaring that they accepted the Basle 
decrees respecting the supremacy of General Council*, reservations and pro* 
visions, the freedom of ecclesiastical elections, anna tea, and other mailers. 
In acting thus the Electors were copying the French. At a Council 
held at Bourges in the summer of 14AS*there was promulgated the cele¬ 
brated Enigmatic Sanctiuti, which favoured the Councils views on 
ecclesiastical sovereignty and applied to the Church in France the most 
notable of the reforming decree* enacted at Basie. 

Emboldened by the happening* in France and Gennanv, the Council 
again tjwame very active. Da Iff May 1439 the theory of conciliar 
supremacy, as Stated at Constants, was declared to be a dogma 1 . On 
17 September a like decree was pnawd regarding the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception - . In the meantime, on S3 June, Eugenia* was 

i SS 81 !^: m 9 1 ***> m H«t- 

j 88 . *3' I" 0 ***** Mbrequeutly Ignored by the Charel). 

i lodeni luloitren. ol the touucil h.ave ( coannented iratticeUy on the tint the 
doctnue of the Ininuu-uLk- Coareptum wav eventually recognised asm cinema by the 
very I ope who bestowed tjie same authority on the threrv of Pupa! InfaUibility 
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formally pronounced a heretic for opposing the doctrines that a General 
Council had authority over nil Christiana mid that a Pope might not 
dissolve, prorogue, or transfer it. Tvfcj days later, in the presence of 39 
prelates and about 300 other clergy, he was solemnly deposed J . 

The election of a new Pope was deferred for some months* hut on 
5 November 1+110 3 an electoral commission, specially chosen by the 
Council, gave the necessary majority to Amadeus \IlI t Ihike of Sjivoj% 
who*took the name of Felix V, Amadeus, a widower with several children, 
hai ruled Savoy successfully for forty years, but since 1+31 he had 
withdrawn with seven companions to Hipaille, where he led a secluded 
though hardly austere life. He had shewn special interest in the Council, 
and in its final dispute with Eugeni us had been more sympathetic to¬ 
wards it than any other European prince. His election as Pope was not 
unexpected by either the Council or himself. 

The sequel wm disappointing to both. Between Felix and the Council, 
to begin with, relation? were never satisfactory. FpKx was not con tent 
with the position and dignity which the radicals of the Council were 
willing to accord him* It wusjiot until July 1-H0 that preliminary diih- 
cultics were sufficiently adjusted [o admit of his coronation. He had been 
chosen largely because he was a rich tnan, who would cost the Church 
little or nothing: but he had no intention of dissipating his private 
resource* in the interests of the Council, and he insisted on Ixdug allotted 
a proper re venue fur himself and the cardinals whom the f ouncil had 
allowed him to appoint. The Council was forced to transgress some of its 
own decrees about the taxation of benefices But even after this helix 
complained that insufficient regard wan shewn for his needs, while the 
Council criticised him for inactivity and his officers for rapacity 1 * The 
truth was that both Fdix and the Council were disappointed at his recep¬ 
tion in Europe. .Many universities and a few German princes accepted 
him! So did Elizabeth of Hungary, widow nf the lately deceased King 
Albert of the Homans. Aragon and Milan wavered deliberately. But 
France, Castile, England* and most of Italy recognised Eugenios a? true 
Pope, even though they might not always be willing to support him 
os against the Council of Basle. It was the ambiguous attitude of 
Germany that really kept the Council in existence and Felix on 
hi* throng for several more years, lint late in the autumn of 144&, tiled 
of the bickering of the Council, Felix left Bade and went to live at 
Lausanne. 

Meanwhile there were many signs that the Council was growing weary. 
In numbers* indeed, it remained astonishingly strong; about the time of 
the election of Felix it still had over S90 members 4 * But thereafter ltd 

1 ALlei-Ij ixjx, 17^ sqtp 
t Cone. Barit* vu, pt ii> p. liii. 

J Man®, ssi*, 2W\ cf. CoHf.BotU. Til, ppf *1* m- 
* Jfltfli bone, lit, 
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The German princes outwitted 


interest in reform evaporated and it became more and more im merged in 
petty business concerning individuals 1 * 3 . The attendance at meetings of 
coni mitten? and at General Congregations became bad 1 . 

Cin 16 May 1443 the Council of Basle held its forty-fifth General 
Session 1 . It was decreed that in three yeare time a new General Council 
should be held at Lyons; until then the present Council should continue 
to sit at Basle, or, if Basle should become unsuitable, at Lausanne. It was 
the last General Session held at Basic. Henceforth, with dwindling 
numbers, the Council buried itself with little save petty litigation, ineptly 
about disputed benefices. 

As long, however, ax the policy of Germany remained unsettled the 
Council had sonic reason for remaining in heing. The intrigues which 
ultimately led to an agreement between the Emperor, the princes, and the 
Papacy belong really to German history, and demand notice here only in 
so far as they are indispensable to an understanding of the fate of the 
Council ot Basle. From 1440 to 1445 relations between Germany and 
Eugenius changed little. Fora while Imth the Electors and Frederick III, 
Albert II s successor as King of the Romans, favoured the summons of a 
new General Council, but as no one outside Germany shewed any 
enthusiasm for the plan, it was dropped. Gradually Frederick and the 
Electors drifted apart T The Former inclined towanls Eug*)*nus the latter 
towards Basle; hut there was no departure from the neutrality officially 
upheld. 

In 1445, however, political exigencies in Hungary made friendship 
with Eugeirius particularly desirable to Frederick. Than ks largely to the 
unscrupulous skill of his envoy p Aeneas Sylvius (a net from the sinking 
Council}, a treaty between him and the Pope was concluded early in I44fj. 
In return for recognition Eugemus allowed Frederick the right of nomina¬ 
tion to various sees and benefices in his territories and paid him n 
substantial sum of money. 1 

Che Electors regarded the treaty as a breach of a recent agreement 
between them and Frederick. The Pope, moreover, deposed the Elector- 
Archbishop* of Cologne and Treves, who were conspicuous for their 
friendliness towards the Council. Sis of the Electors consequently agreed 
to demand of Eugeni us that he should confirm the decrees of Constance 
about General Councils, STOpt the reform* embodied in the declaration 
issued at May cnee in 1439, and summon a new- General Council; if he 
refused they would adhere to the Council of Bosk on easy terms. It looked 
lilt* a formidable move. But the plans of the Electors were betrayed 
to the Pope by Frederick IH t and at the Diet of Frankfort, in September 
11+fi, the agents of the Pope an^ the king, Aeneas Sylvius conspicuous 


1 Ctait n w P t. if, 74, vu* pp. xli\ sq. 

a Ibid. vfij s^l 

3 Urn {'W. Baril* fn, p. xriii) r^fcoii* tlie 44Ui fienen] Bongo, vt a Atunut 
144d, u the tut held at IWc; but see Hcfcle-Wntn, m, ii, lotu. 
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among them, used bribery, cajolery, and argument in a resolute effort to 
break tip the unity of the opposition, Two Electors and many lesser 
princes were won over? and a modi fed form of the Electors' demands 
wit presented at Home by a deputation. The morale of the national or 
reform party in Germany waa ruined; nearly everyone in the country was 
eager for some settlement, and few seemed to care about its terms, 

Eugemua IV, who was at the point of death, issued a scries of instru¬ 
ments which the Gentians accepted. Their terms fell short even of the 
diluted demands tliat had been made. He gave a personal promise to 
convoke a Gen end Council after more than two years. He accepted, 
vaguely, the decree Frequtru, but avoided giving countenance to any 
other specific decree of the Council of Constance. He recognised the 
H eminence w of General Councils, but not their “preeminence,' 1 which he 
had been asked to acknowledge. There is* however, little purpose in 
enumerating the details of these so-called concessions, “for they never had 
any practical consequence*! It was characteristic t^at Eugenics drew up 
a secret protest, in which he said that sickness had prevented him from 
giving full attention to every tjiimg that had been laid before him, but if 
anything gmnted was contrary to the teaching of the Fathers or prejudicial 
to the Holy See, jt was to be void* On 2i5 February 1447 the Holy See 
was relieved nfdiiiu. 

Against the new Pope, Nicholas V, few felt any personal animosity, 
such as Eugeni us hail excited far and wide. He at mice demoted himself, 
with the assistance of Aeneas Sylvius, to completing the conquest of 
Germany. Though there were still recjddtmnt elements, a very large 
number of princes obeyed Frederick's summons to an assembly at 
AschaJfenburg in July 1147, in order to sanction the proclamation of 
Nicholas, throughout Germany as lawful Pope. Nicholas was to confirm 
the concessions made by Eugenios, ami a Diet w as to be held shortly to 
settle outstanding questions, unless in the meantime a special Concordat 
should be concluded with the papal legate. 

That astute diplomatist, John Carvajal, at once began tu bargain with 
Frederick III, and a Concordat was signed at V ienna in February 1448. 
Formally it was concluded between the Pope and the king only, though 
the consent of several Electors was claimed and a good many princes 
must have been consulted. This pitiable agreement was concerned solely 
with reservations and provisions of benefices and with ecclesiastical elec¬ 
tions. It was to last for ever* but otherwise liore a close resemblance to 
the Concordat of 1418 lietween the German Church and Martin V + such 
changes as were made being on the whole in favour of the Papacy, The 
meagre concessions of Eugenius IV wejpv it is true, confirmed, 4 *sn for as 
they arc not contrary to the present agreement' 1 ; but most, of them were 
incompatible with it, and the promise of a new General Council was 
quietly ignored. The German prince^ and Germain Church acquiesced 
with singular meekness, in Ibis ignominfous surrender; but seventy years 
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End of the Council of Basle 


kUir Germany took the lead in the rebellion whirh the failure of the 
reform movement rendered inevitable. 

lhe outlook uf the Council of Unde was now utterly dark. In the 
summer of 14+7 trederick 111 had ordered the civic mithorities to expel 
i ts member*: but he had to repat his com maud more than once and 
threaten the city with the ban ot the Umpire before the Fathers were 
ftdted to depart, On j .July 1448 they were escorted to l^iisumne, whither* 
they declared, the Council was transferred. They a»n held a formal 
session, in which they proclaimed themselves ready to do all they amid 
to restore peace and unity to the Church. Just as things were becoming 
comic, however, the mediation of Charles VII of France, lacked by 
Henry VI of England, brought them to a dignified end. Nicholas V wu 
prepared to be conciliatory, and Felix asserted his willingness to aklicate. 
After amicable negotiations, Felix, on 7 April 1+49, in the second 
General Session df the Council of Lausanne, solemnly announced his 
resignation 1 . On 19 April the Council elected as Pop Thorn as of Snrzam, 
called in his obedience Nicholas V, haring been assured of his belief that 
a General Council holds its authority inuijpiiately of Christ and that all 
Christians must obey it in things which concern the Faith, the extirpation 
o schism, and the reform of the Church in head and members 2 . On Si>5 
April 14+9, at its fifth session, having been assured of th* concurrence of 
, ic olaa, it bestowed various offices and honours upon Felix, who had 
been made a cardinal by his victorious rival. Then the Council voted its 
own dissolution*. Had it always considered facts and its dignity n * it did 
m it, last days.it would have achieved more and left a better name 
behind it. Yet, though modern historian* of all beliefs have fuund plenty 
of reason for deriding it, one should not forget that in it* best days ft 
shewed a steadfastness in face of the Pop*, a restraint in face of the 
Bohemians, and an earnestness in fere of the evil prevalent throughout 
the t humb which deserve the applause of men of all creeds. And ns the 
instrument of the Inst attempt of the medieval C’lmreh to reform itself, 
the Council, in its folly and wisdom alike, should command at least ail 
, unprejudiced interest. 

! For the text, «>e r.,j. Mauni, m*v, 7.1 sqq. 

* IHd. 77 

3 Ibid, ho . 
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CHAFTEK II 

# 

JOHN HUS 

As outstanding feature pf Ciedi Mstory in the second half of the four¬ 
teenth century was the powerful movement for Church reform which 
arose in Bohemia in the reign of Charles 1\ and rapidly expanded while 
gaining in intensity, Various cauaef GOfiVibutod to thisv Inhere was the 
important political and cultural posttioti of the Czechs in the Europe of 
that daV w^heii the King of Bohemia was at the Name time Holy Roman 
Emperor, and the capital of Bohemia—Prague—-was the seat not only of 
his court but also of the first university established in Central European 
institution attended by many foreigners of various nationalities; there 
was the material and intellectual wealth of the camftry, which at that 
time wm an important centre of political and cultural activity in Central 
Europe; there were the almost limitless wealth and power of the Church 
of Rome* two factors which jesulbed in extravagance and immorality 
among the priesthood; there wew the undue interference, so unfortunate 
in its L'Oii*ct.juc[iceSt of the Papal See in the internal affairs of the Church 
in Bohemia — the appointment of prebendaries, the levying of all kinds of 
dues—and the general relaxation of morals which all this encouraged; 
and, finally, the zealous and extraordinarily effective activity of a few 
chosen sphrita against the mural degeneration of the day\ The Emperor 
Charles and his chief adviser* Ernest* the first Archbishop of Prague, had 
already not only themselves taken jiction against various evils in the 
Church and among the priests, but hod also protected and supported two 
famulis preachers t the Austrian Cunrad Waldhauficr of the Atiguitinmn 
Order (ob* 1369) and the Moravian priest, John Milic of Kromerfz 
(ok *1374), in their denunciations of depravity among the burghers of 
Pragu e and the pries Lb of the Church, The movement for moral reforma¬ 
tion inspired by the activities of these two men continued to develop even 
after their death. At the close of the fourteenth century two outstanding 
Czech thinkers and moralist*, the knight Tbomaa of Stitivv (ok c. 1401} 
and tile learned Matthias of Janov (ok 18W), who had studied at the 
University of Paris, worked in the spirit of Mil if. The people of 
Prague at this period demonstrated their fidelity to the memory of Mill? 
by their unswerving regard for the preachers who came forward on behalf 
of true morals. The popularity of these preachers led* in U89l s to the 
foundation of the Bethlehem Chapel at Prague, the ministers of which 
were charged by the founders with thg^luty of preaching twice an even' 
Sunday and holy day in the Czech tongue* It wm undoubtedly the in¬ 
tention of the founders that the sermons should be preached in the spirit 
of Mireforming turns* and nlthoujth the first [iftaidiers at the Beth¬ 
lehem Chapel were already noted for tiieir denunciation of vice and dis- 
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precursors—two of them, WflidhautET and Mi lie, he could not, of course, 
possibly have known — ur that he made use of their writings, there h 
nevertheless not the slightest doubt tltfd in his activities at the Bethlehem 
Chapel he is closely connected with them and i* their true successor. 
Like W&ldh&oacr anti Mili£ he succeeded by his preaching in dominating 
the hearts of his hearers, whom he led to true religion and virtuous lives, 
and whose affection and devotion he won for himself* Licking the fierce 
pungency of Wald hauler and the mystical flights of Mi HE, Hus influenced 
his jmdiences more by the simplicity, darity, mid ingenuousness of his 
sermons and especially by his vivid sense for the needs the interests, and 
the feelings of the common people, whose favourite and truly spiritual 
leaden' he was* In his endeavours to bring about an improvement in 
morals and a better, sincerer religious sense, Hus did not confine himself 
merely to preaching, hut with profound comprehension of the simple 
minds of the people made use of other means as well* He devoted special 
attention to congregational singing in the churches. Nut only did he 
eshort his hearers hi sing the old Czech hymns, of which up to that time 
there wore but few P but be himself composed several new hymn** Whereas, 
however, up to then, popular (fynms had been sung only outside the actual 
divine service—during processions or after sermons—Hus introduced at 
the Bethlehem,Chapel the singing of hymns by the congregation m part 
of the service itself. The congregation were not to 1>e mere onlookers 
during the services, but were to take active part in them with their hymn- 
singing. Thus was given the impulse to the splendid development of 
Czech hymnology which followed. 

It was not only among the common people, however, that IIns won 
many faithful friends and admirers; he found them also among the leading 
burghers of Prague, in the ranks of the nobles, among the courtiers of 
King Wenceslos (Vddav); and Queen Sophia herself was so attracted by 
him* that she made him her chaplain and perhaps even her confessor. 
Although IIus, like his predecessore* sharply castigated the moral short¬ 
comings of the clergy in particular, he had many friends among the 
priesthood, and he w r as olso greatly esteemed by his ecclesiastical superiors* 
The Archbishop of Frague, Zbvnek, who had been appointed to the see 
as a young man of no great learning but upright and ivel bin ten tinned, 
himself shewed Hus favour and confidence, and more than once ap¬ 
pointed hms preacher at the svnods of the Prague clergy. 

Like every endeavour towards reform, all this practical effort on the 
part of Hus directed tow ards an improvement of morals was a manifesta¬ 
tion of dissatisfaction with the conditions then editing, and his protests 
against the undisciplined clergy and ri^aiii^t all manner of evils in the 
Church involuntarily placed him in opposition to the Church. The fate 
of Has' precursors cdso shewed plainly enough how efforts towards a 
betterment of morals, coupled with a severe eriticisn^ yfactual condilions, 
could lead to views in conflict with the^eiiend doctrines of the Church 
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48 The teachings of Wyclif penetrate to Bohemia 


lind cause the anion* protester* to be suspected of troy—* suspicion 
welcomed mid encouraged by those who were directly affected by the 
attack on immorality. It is possible, too, that 11 us,* endeavouring to 
(jnng about a reform in ecclesiastical and religious practice, arrived, 
through his own studies of ancient Church writings, at doubts concerning 
certain articles of Church doctrine, that he found a divergence between 
the teaching of Christ and that of the oldest Father* of the Church on 
the one hand and doctrines which the Church of Inn day asked iW ad¬ 
herents to believe on the other, flint he was dissatisfied with the manner 
m which the scholasticism of his day settled the fundamental questions 
of the Christian faith. Finally, IIus was perhaps acquainted with 
«»me of the ideas to be found in the writings of his Czech precursors, 
ideas which not infrequently diverged from those commonly held by the 
Church. We have no proofs of this, however. On the other hand, the 
record* that have come down to us concerning Hus 1 beginnings shew tliat 
it was by a different .path that he was Jed to the views over which fie 
came into conHict with the Church. 

From the accusations brought by his opponents against IIus in the 
conn* of the years 1400 to 1414 it appear!that the Hist sign* of heretical 
views were observed in him in the very first year of his priesthood, some 
time in the yenr 1401. At the time he is isaki to have tended in a 
private conversation at one of the Prague rectories that the elements in 
the Eucharist even after consecration contained the substance of bread, 
and that a priest in mortal sin could not valid I v consecrate the element* 
Even ,f we do not altogether believe [his assertion, since it come* from 
witnesses hostile to Hus, we may assume from it with tolerable certainty 
that Hus, soon after his ordination as priest, took part in conversation 
on certain points of religion in the course of which the view* were also 
broached for which he was afterward* condemned at Constance, that 
already those views were not unknown to him, and that if he did not 
actually adhere to them, he did not at any rate reject them with due 
decision. As those view* are obviously a reflex of the recent teaching 
of the English theologian, John IVydif, it is dear that Hus was already 
influenced by that teaching which subsequently assumed such fateful 
significance for him, that he was already acquainted with it and hid 
turned it over in hi* mind. 

The comparatively brisk intercourse between Bohemia and England at 
the time when Anne, the sister of the Bohemian King WeorasU, was 
Queen of England, and when many young Czechs studied at English 
imivemties, caused a knowledge of the teaching* of Wyclif a* writ ** 
copies of hi* writings soon to penetrate to Bohemia. Wvdifs nhilo- 
aophieal works were brought to Bohemia *oon after the year 1SHL that 
is, while their author wo* still alive (Wydif died in liW4), and attained 
nn mi ik 11 popuknt vimong the C^h master* at the University of Prague, 
Who, mainly through Um chief teacher, the learned Stanislav of Z,^mo 
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preferred WydiFa philosophic realism to the nominalistic tendencies in 
vogue among the other nationalities represented at Prague University. 
Hus hi in self made in 1398 copies of*<everal of V VyeliF a philosophical 
treatises* probably in order to use them as the basis of his own university 
lectures* and his annotations to these copies give evidence of the power¬ 
ful impression made on him by Wyclir* works. Somewhat later than 
WvdiFs philosophical views* but still before the close of the fourteenth 
century, the English reformer's theological views began to penetrate 
into Jkibeada. Old Thomas of Stftny obviously has in mind Wydifs 
teaching on consubstantiation when* in his hist work written about the 
year 1400* he confesses that in his seventieth year he was shaken in his 
belief in the elements by several masiera* $o that he did not know whether 
the substance of bread remains in the dements after consecration, or not. 
And practically at the same time* as we have already seen, we hear of 
Hus, taking part in conversations in which theoIogir/Tl views obviously 
emanating from Wydif ware discussed, WycliFts theological teaching* 
then* was not unknown in Ikdieiuia before the young Master, Jerome of 
Prague* Hus 1 subsequent romyaniun in bin struggles as well a* in his 
death, somewhere about the year 1401 or 1402 brought over from 
England* where he held been studying* the two main theological works 
of Wydif* the I?ialQgut and Triaktgua. 

A knowledge of WydiFs teachings subsequently spread with rapidity 
among the masters of Prague University, As early as the beginning of 
the year 140iJ t the chapter uf the cathedral at Prague— then the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority in the country* since the archiepbcppal see wa* 
vacant—deemed it well to submit the 4o articles of Wydif to the uni¬ 
versity for an opinion upon therm To the particles condemned in 1382 
by the Synod of London there were added 21 others collected from YVjdiFs 
writings by one of the German masters of Prague University. In response 
to the chapter's request, the rector of the university convened a meeting 
of the whole university for 28 May 1403 to deliberate upon WycliTs 
articles. Thus came about in Bohemia the liret public controversy con¬ 
cerning Wydif, a skirmish which revealed the attitude of Prague Uni¬ 
versity to his teaching. That attitude wa^ not a unanimous one. The 
Czech masters championed the article* of Wydif* though not fidl w ith 
the same determination. Among the defender* of the articles was Hus* 
but two other Czech masters, Stanislav of Znojmo, mentioned above as 
Hus* teacher, and Huts' friend, Stephen of F&iee* were much more decisive 
in their championship. On a vote being taken* the view of the Czech 
masters was rejected; the majority of the university* composed apparently 
of graduates of other nationalities* dechqjfs.l that no one should* either in 
public or in private, adhere to or defend any uf the 4o articles submitted. 

The verdict of the university failed to check the study of Wydif a 
writings or the spread of his doctrine finong the meters of the CWh 
University, In particular^ Master Stanislav of Znajuio never ceased to 
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The struggle over Wtjdifut the university 


defend W vtljf * articles. Not long after the university meeting he wrote 
a treatise on tlie elements in which he entirely accepted Wvclifs teach in- 
that the substance of bread remafoed in the dements even after conse¬ 
cration. On an accusation being made against him by one of the German 
masters at the university, he was summoned to llome together with 
Stephen of Pflrf who hud zealously championed him against his German 
opponent In the autumn of I40S the two Czech masters set out for Rome 
but at Bologna they were arrested by order of Cardinal Baldaaan; Coosa! 
who subsequently became Pop® tinder the name of Juhn XXHI, and 
btamskv of Znojnio was ordered by the College of Cardinals, which 
regarded itself as the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal in place of the de¬ 
throned Pope, Gregory XII, to declare that he recanted everything in 
his wntmgs which could be regarded an in conflict with Holy Scripture 
and the judgment of the Church, and submitted himself to the judgment 
°f the Apostolic and of the appropriate ecclesiastical authorities. 

,/ lo tid *' ^ IVI *y a meeting of the Czechs at the Unifa- 

“J 7 at the instance of King Wencealo 

and Archbishop ZbynSk, hud deliberated upon the teaching of Wvciif 
the 4o article of Wydif were again submitted to this gathering, which 
war, attended by a laige number of masters, graduates, and students. The 
object of the meeting was apparently to constrain those Cssedi masters 
who n, the year I40S at the great University assembly, Imd mode a stand 
for Wyclif or had subsequently taken his part, to declare their dissent 
from his teaching. In this, at least to outward view, the meeting was 

rl'T i ‘ , the , one was unanimously resolved that mere 

bachelors ot arts should not be allowed to read the main theological 
wotnigs otttvcbf. Dialogs, Tnalogu J,aod De Cor/*rr Cftruti, and on 
the Other hand that no Czech member of the university should assent to 
or defend those of Wyclifs articles which were “heretical, misleading or 
causes of offence. This description was apparently added to meet the 
Views Of those Czech masters who were unwilling to subscribe to the 
statement that all Wydifs article* were misleading t>r heretical. A mono 
these undoubtedly was Hus who, avoiding to his own admission did 
not agree with an absolute condemnation of Wvclifs articles, being con- 
vint¥d that several of them, properly interpreted, were correct It is 

above* ment*ionw| lC ° f **“ C “ dw ht su Pl»rted the two resolutions 

Pren, the conduct of Hus at the meeting of the Czechs at Prague Uni- 

Ht thEt time he llud llot ^ vet inclined 
to Wydif« teachings so for as to be able to declare himself directly- and 

openly for them. He certainly (lid not aceede to Wyclif's view coiLrn- 
mg the element, which hat! been the main point of contention up till 
then rn Bohemia nor to Wydifs other articles of faith. He was, however 
greatly attracted by the fervour, of the English reformer in his attack 
upon the various cv,l» m the Church, and by his determined effort* to 
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bring about a better state of affairo. Hus' own efforts to uplift the 
morality of the people and the priesthood took tm, thereby, a sharper 
tone, increased decision and definiteness. He directed those efforts 
directly against certain features of Church administration merdlfiBBly 
attacked by Wyclif, and particularly against the evils of simony, prevalent 
among the priesthood of the day. This brought upon him the wrath 
of those priests who were able to apply his emphatic accusations tu them¬ 
selves. Influenced by them. Archbishop Zbyn£k also began to turn away 
from Hus. Thus it came about that at file synod of the diocese of Prague 
held in .bine 1408, at which Hus was no longer the preacher, a resolution was 
passed directed again** his activities, prohibiting in particular any deriding 
of the priesthood in the course of sermons preached to Hie public. At 
the same time it was directed that anyone posseting a copy of any book 
by Wyclif must hand it in by a certain date to the archbishop’s officials 
f<y examination. Although it was to be suspected that the archbishop 
had the intention of destroying all these hooka, Hus anil almost all the 
other masters handed over to the archbishop within the given time all 
the works of Wyclif they poised. Only five students refused to sur¬ 
render WycliTs works and appealed to the Pope. The prohibition to 
criticise the faults of the priests in public was not, however, observed by 
Hus. Not only did he attack them in a special work but he also opposed 
them by action, preaching unceasingly to the iniL'*&, in condemnation of 
unworthy priests. He did not even abandon the condemned views of 
Wyclif: on the contrary, after the enforced repression of Stanislav of 
Zuojmo’s enthusiasm for Wyclif, Hus iiegun more and more to be recog¬ 
nised ns the leader of those w ho championed his teaching. 

The tension which all this produced between Hus and the Archbishop 
of Prague was mails more acute by developments in the general condition 
of the Church. After many fruitless attempts to rid the Church of the 
schism which had lasted since the year 1878, the camliuati tm both sides 
finally, in the year 1408, decided to convoke a General Council at Pisa 
which should make a determined effort to unite the divided Church and 
to remove what were universally Felt to be evils in ecclesiastical adminis¬ 
tration. To bring thia abo ut more eesi ly, the card i tails urgei! the Christian 
rnbrs to observe, until the Council should have arrived at its deeds ion, 
strict neutrality tow aids the two Popes, acknowledging neither the one 
nor the other. King Wencesks readily acceded to the wishes of the 
cardinals, but Archbishop Zhyn£k, at the head of his clergy, was uowill¬ 
ing to abandon allegiance to the ltoman Pope, Gregory XII, who up till 
then had been acknowledged in Bohemia, Desirous of breaking down the 
opposition of the archbishop, the kii^g called upon the University of 
Prague for an expression of its opinion on the question of neutrality. He 
manifestly expected that, influenced by the leading Czech masters who 
had joyfully greeted the attempt of the cardinals to^jive unity and reform 
to the Church, the whole university would declare in favour of neutrality, fn 
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this, however, he was disappointed* At the meeting of the university 
only the Cash masters signified their agreement with the king!, >Und 
point, while the imisters of the otlfer three “nation* 1 " at the university 
opposed him. Although the majority was thus against neatnltty, the 
rector did not venture to announce to' the king on unwelcome result; so 
the university meeting dispersed without, a.infinite resolution being passed, 
pie Caech masters, however, did not abandon thfir standpoint, and Hus 
in particular was active in support of neutrality, winning over influential 
personage* &g Well as preaching to the people and clergy in its favour. 
I his roused Archbishop Zhyn^k, the faithful supporter of the Homan 
1 ojie Gregory, to such an extent that he issued public letters in both 
I j*tin uiul Czech, forbidding ail the mastereof Prague University and H.w in 
particular, whom be spmaJly named tberdtl m a disobedient *on of the 
Church, to esort^ any of the pri^tly funttiom in the cliche of IW 
thiiN prohibiting them from preaching the Word of God. 

The question of neutrality w hich caused Ihk public and severe action 
by the archbishop against Hu* also provoked a notable chfuuze at tlie 
umvcidty. Early in 1409 King Wencesinsfummoped the leading masters 
oft he four “nations 7 ' at the university to meet him at Kutnd Horn, where 
he wits then residing, and whither an embassy had come from the French 
king todiaensa the repudiation of obedience to both Pupt^. King Wencealas 
desired to obtain a final verdict from the university In favour of neutrality. 
Among the Czech masters was John Hus with his young friend, Jerome 
of Prague. The king was soon able to convince himself of the divergent 
attitude to neutrality adopted by the Czech masters on the one hand and 
those of foreign nationality on the other, ft was plain that the university 
would decide according to the king's wishes for neutrality if the decision 
should lie with the Czech marten*. Thus arose lt ie idea of altering the 
statutes of the university in favour of the Czech masters. The king was 
not at first inclined to agree to this change, since he was offended with 
several of the Czech martens, especially Hus a]id Jerome, fur continuing 
to champion Wydif, When, however, the representatives of the three 
foreign “nations at the University persisted in their opposition to a 
declaration of neutrality, the king re solved to take a decisive step liy 
the decree of Kutnd Horn, prom united on 18 January-1109, be gave the 
Czechs at the university three votes in all university matters,and the other 
three “nations" had to be content with one. The university, which up 
to now had been dominated by the three foreign “nations,” 'thus n^*d 
into the control of the Czechs* 1 


Ous was not only a great national victory for the Czechs, who thus 
secured the power in the university that had been founded in their capital 
hut ,t was also a great triumph for the Hus party, whose position in the 
university was considerably enhanced by it, for the decisive factor now 

’ The fear "natinor w 0 « ih e C.qO», Sa™*, Barete mirf Pgl w M il lu 
Palish nation wia rtso mainly cotufjosed of Gerniuu*. th 
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was the voice of the Czech:*, moat of whom belonged to the Hus part;* 
An obvious outcome of this success wa* the election of Hus himself a* 
rector of the univarsity in the autirtiin of \ tO0 + In the dispute with 
Archbishop Zbvti£k> which became more anil more aggravated, the IIus 
party also derived advantage from the fact that the archbishop had com¬ 
pletely fai fen out with the ki ng on the c j ue&t ion of neutrality. I m am I i ately 
after the issue of the decree of Kntmi Hum the king strictly fori wok 
his subjects, mid particularly the clergy, to render obedience to Pope 
Gregory XII. This prohibition was, indued, obeyed by Huh and his friends, 
but nut by the archbishop, the prelates, and the bulk of the clergy* 1 hus 
the Czech clergy were split into turn canape—one under the leadership of 
Hm and protected by the king, the other follow ing the archbishop m 
a Llegiance to 1 ‘ope G regury XII* and defy i i ig the k i ngs i nj unctions to observe 
neutrality* The dissension between the two parties broke out publicly in 
Lent 1409. The archbishop, instigated doubtless by tlie university debates 
lit January of that year, in the course of which Jerome of Prague had 
recommended a study of the works of Wyclif, launched a sentence of cx- 
com rmn drat ion against Hus and several of his friends, and anathematized 
on that occasion not only tfie religious teachings of Hus but also liis 
philosophic realism. When tliose excommunicated did not cease ever- 
rising their functions as priests, and in particular continued to preachy the 
archbishop placed Prague and its neighbourhood under interdict. Hus 
and his supporters, of course, took no heed of this interdict, and the king 
himself sternly brought to account nil persons who complied with the 
archbishop's interdict and thus manifested their disregard of Wencealfts 
injunctions in the matter of neutrality. It was not until after the Genera! 
Council of Pisa, in June 1409, had de|Kitfed the two existing Popes and 
elected a new pontiff who took the name of Alexander V, that Archbishop 
ZhynSk, Home three months later, abandoned the deposed Gregory XII* 
and*, together with all the clergy of his diocese, gave in his allegiance to 
the conciliar Pope. 

Now that the cause of the dispute betw een king and archbishop bid 
disappeared, the position of the archbishop improved so greatly that he 
was able to take more decisive and effective steps than hitherto against 
Hut Lrged on by accusations brought by IIus" enemies among the Prague 
priesthood, he began to make difficulties for him in his preaching and 
other activities at the Bethlehem Chapel. He secured in 1409 from the Pope 
a prohibition of all preaching outside cathedral # collegiate, parish, and 
monastic churches, to none of which categories, of course, the Bethlehem 
Chapel belonged, and further an order to demand the surrender of nit 
books of Wydif in order that they ndjjht be 14 removed from the sight of 
the faithful.' 1 Making use of this authorisation, the archbishop decided 
at the June synod in 1410 that all Wyclifs books surrendered to him 
should lie burnt; lie prohibited, on pjyn of severe Realties, the teaching 
and defence of the errors of Wydif, and forbade ah preaching in Prague 
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outside churches of the four categories allowed in the Pope's bulj- there¬ 
fore the prohibition applied in particular to the Bethlehem Chapel. 

Having no intention of submitting to this prohibition* to comply with 
which would have meant the end of hid effort* at reform* Hu*, together 
with several other members of the University of Prague, appealed to the 
Pope* at that time the notorious John XXILL The archbishop, however, 
despite the protest of the university and the wishes of the king himself, 
caused all Wydifs works that hod been surrendered to hb officials tf> be 
bumf on 16 July 1410 in the cotirtyard of the archiepiscopal piljury iii 
a bonfire which he lighted with his own hand. During thU ceremony the 
TV Drum was sung and bells tolled as if for the dead. Immediately after¬ 
wards he launched the ban of escommu ideation against Hu* and all those 
who had joined him in appealing to the Pope + In the struggle tiuat now 
broke out with new force between the archbishop and the litis party, the 
archbishop liad* ills true, the full support of the Holy See, but against 
him not only the people of Prague but also King Wenceslas himself stood 
bv HttSw The king even had the states of the archbishop and the prelates 
confiscated to provide compensation for those whose l>ooks had been 
burnt, When the archbishop therefore again placed Prague under inter¬ 
dict, the king fiegan to persecute the clergy who, in obedience to the 
archbishop's orders* ceased to celebrate the Church services WArcs las’ 
energetic action finally compelled the archbishop to recede, and through 
the king's intervention a truce was brought about between the two parties 
in the summer of 1411. 

Soon afterward** perhaps nt the suggestion of the king, Hus sent a 
petition to Pope John XX.HI denying the charges made against him and 
asking to be relieved of the duty of appearing in person before the Papal 
Court, since his conflict with the archbishop had been completely settled. 
In tliis letter, which shews of itself that at that time he had not ceased 
to recognise the Pope as the supreme head of the Church, nor had dehied 
in principle his supreme power of decision in questions of religion, Hus 
also solemnly declares Ins attitude to several of the fundamental articles 
of Wyclifi doctrine. Never, lie says, had he taught that the sub¬ 
stance of bread remained in the element* after consecration* nor that a 
priest in a state of mortal sin could not consecrate; never hod he called 
upon secular lords to take the property of the priests, to refuse to pay 
tithes, or to punish them with the secular sword; nor, again, had he re¬ 
jected indulgences or many way promulgated errors or heresy. Nor was 
it his fault, as was asserted by his opponents, that the German master* 
at the university had departed from Prague. 

Although HuJ thus expressly jlimvowg the main articles of Wydif* 
teachings of which he had been accused, it would nevertheless seem that 
even then he was already more affected by Wydifs heroics than he 
admitted or pertu^ was himftjf aware, Certainly his Ihrbeatuce 
towards those who obviously championed Wydif* teaching* his ostenta- 
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tious talk in favour of Wyclif and continued use of his works, not only 
It a-IcoU weapon into the hand, of his personal enemies hut also 
von tinned in their opposition to him shose who were against him because 
thev were honestly oiraid of Wydifs bcrteMS. Thus neither the tru 
secured through the king between the archbishop s party and the part) 
of Hu* in HU, n« thcpel.Koo sent by Hu. to the 
trace. nor era th« death of Archbuhop /bymk m Septan^ rfto 
same rear, brought to an end tlie struggles between Hus and the power 
of the Churet Whereas, however, up’to now Anfab-top 
Prague had represented this power, his place was henceforth taken by 

Though ^ Id us, throughout the whole period of his conflict with the 
arohbishop, had never ceased to acknowledge the *upremepow«ofthe 
Pope and continued to manifest his readiness to submit to papal com^ 
2*. it b nevertheless possible at this very time to Obrervem him and 
hi? friends a serious change in their views of the Papacy. H* 
able state of the Papacy of that day, espciallv after the tkctla " 

John XXlll liad addled to the,two listing Popes a ^'rdof w^dTOW- 
ful character, and .till more a deeper penetration into the 
Wytlif, undermined the faith of Hus and his friends in the lope. Ihi 
Wl i publicly manifested in the spring of HI* when, in accordance with 
a bull of John XXIII, there was proclaimed at Prague a crusade «*?» 

his opponent. King L«di^ of Naples,-^mple,^ulgpn«w«egi^ted 

to all who should personally join m the crusade or contribute ternl 
towanb it. Those who pr^aiinedthesabendits 
in such a way that their action was liaidly distinguishable from an ai 
sale of indulgences. It is not tu lie wondered at that this caused grea 
indignution. Specially as in Bohemia voices had already been nii^ n 
oiiirndtion to indulgences altogether. Thl- traffic in indulgences^moved 
Hu/ to open revolt against the commands of the Pope. Hepreachcdand 
wrote against indulgences, and at a public disputation at the imiveo.it> 
on 7 June, supported bv Ins friends, particularly by eloquent J™““ 
of Prague, be produccdreasons, mainly taken from Wychfs writings, « J 
for the faithfol WTO™ of the p^bullptoC^ 
a crusade against the King of Naples ur to give money for the 
Christian blood. On this occasion Hus adopted the revolutionary p_ 
pie that the faithful are not bound to obey jmpal commands ko if 
tliev anir in coiiHict with the law of Chmt. + , 

the opporith* to indulgence. tool to the ’"'“‘.'""mlL'rfXb 
mnnng the masses that various disturbances occurred, m the coumof which 

to the cK-ople^ were abused anrl held up to ridicule, ^ en ltL . 

it bv the Ltog oml the city eouneOtoto. to the eftet that 

ajafarf U* pr.'.d.cr* or the papal Mbs bah* to ^gg 

Sunday; 10 -July 1412, three youths, probably workmen, were arre ted 
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for this offence in three of the principal churches of Prague and foiled to 
the Old lourti Hall. In vain Hus begged the councillors not to punish 
the prisoners, since he himself wh 4 the on use of the opposition to the in¬ 
dulgences. The very next day they had the three youths beheaded. The 
people, however, favouring IW ■ima, refused to I* intimidated. A great 
procession of masters, hochelurs, and students of the univemtv, and other 
persons, singing hymns, accompanied the bodies of the three vuung men 
to the Bethlehem Chapel, and there buried them ils martyrs. 

While the excitement aniun£ the people inspired by Hus' campaign 
against indulgences liad increased in menacing fashion, the faculty of 
theology at the university Jed by Stanislav of Ztiojlno and Stephen of 
Pdlcc, who hiLil become the most determined opponent* of the view* and 
aims for which they bad themselves formerly fought with such fervour, 
and who had completely separated from Hus, ruse up against the reformer! 
Doctors of theology condemned in a new pronouncement not only the 
45 nrtides uf Wydif but six further heretical anttdes—a judgment <lireeled 
against IIus and his Jr Sends, and particularly against their denial of in¬ 
dulgence This action had the result th^t in the king’s name there was 
issued, on 16 July, a strict prohibition of all these article*, and all persona 
disobeying the pruldbition were tlireatencd with the Ling’s displeasure 
and banishment from the realm. Horae, too, issued an excommunication 
at this time against Hus and all who should have any relations with him, 
and Another hull ordered that Hus should be arrested and punished under 
the Canon Law and tliat the Bethlehem Chapel should be raxed to the 
ground. When, in accordance with a bull of excommunication, service 
woa suspended in the autumn of 1412 in all churches throughout Prague 
and the priests were forbidden to baptise the children and to bury- I he 
dead, Hus, in order to remove the cause of the interdict, left Prague for 
the country some time in October 1418. lie remained tliere until the 
summer of 1414, staying in various places in the south-west of Bohemia 
and visiting Prague only for short periods. During his sojourn in the 
country he devoted himself indefatignbly to preaching and to writing 
work in Latin and in Czech. Of his Czech works of that period the most 
important are bis great E*po&km of Belief, the Ten Commandment, ami 
the Lartlfi Prayer, the sharply polemical On Simony, mid his excellent 
PoidiUa, or exposition of the lections from JScripture on Sundays. Of his 
UtHi works the outstanding one hDeEcclemu. In composing these works 
Huh found si liitxicl mid a fruitful .source of ideas in tile writings of Wvdif 
te whose Views be was gradually succumbing more and more, though he 
did not accept them without considerable changes more in keeping with 
the general views then hdd in tip Church. 

King 1\ enredas liad, in the meantime, made several attempts to brine 
about a reconciliation between Hus’ party and hi* Opponent*, but an 
extraortlinraysyurid n the cbrgyjidd with this purpose'at the command 
uf the king early in 1413 only demonstrated the fact that there was an 
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unbridgeable gulf between the views of the two parties When a new 
attempt by the king to settle the differences between them by means 
of the (hidings of n special commissifti failed because of the unyielding 
attitude of Hus’ opponents, who declined to recognise him and his sup* 
porters as true Christians, the king banished their leaders from the country 
expelled them from the university, and deprived them of their ecclesiastical 
dignities and emoluments. Among them wen? Stanislav uf jinojmo, who 
soon afterwards died, and Stephen of Prilce, whom Hus met again a little 
latea at the Council of Constance. Whefeas, in Bohemia, Hus’ parly had 
at the beginning of 1413 scored a great success through the intervention 
of the king, the opposing party's views now again secured recognition a I 
Rome, l'ope John XXlll issued a new bull condemning nil the works of 
Wydif, ordering them to be burnt, strictly forbidding them to be rend, 
elucidated, used, or even their authors name to be men turned. 

Ill this struggle over the very foundations of cecleslhstical theory and 
practice a decisive change of situation was produced by the con voca¬ 
tion of a General Council at Constance for 1 November 1414. It came 
about chiefly through Sigisamgd, the Hungarian king, who, having been 
elected King of the Romans in 1410, made himself the defender of the 
Roman Church, In addition to the renewal of Church unity and the general 
reform of morals, the Council called at Constance was to occupy itself with 
the question of faith, that is, to express its opinion on several doctrines 
declared to be errors or heresy. It was clear that WycliPs teachings and 
tliedispuU? waged round the person of H ns would come up for consideration. 
Moreover, King Sigistnund, who, as heir apparent to the throne of 
Bohemia, his brother King Wenceslas being childless, was anxious to 
sec Bohemia cleansed of the disgrace of heresy, conceived the idea of 
prompting Hus, who had hitherto refused to present himself before the 
Court at Rome, to attempt his justification before the Council of Constance* 

In tfie spring of 1414 he had negotiations to this end opened with Hus, 
promising him not only a safo*conduet to Constance and a public hearing 
in the presence of the Council, but also a free and safe return to Ids 
country should he oot wish to submit to the judgment of the Council. # 
Rejecting the warnings of his friends, Hus decided to accept isigisuiund s 
invitation. He doubtless cherished the idea that he would be successful 
in defending himself before the Council on the charge of heresy, but he 
was also determined to meet death, if need be, for bis convictions. Some 
time in August 1414 Hus informed Sigismund that he was ready lo 
proceed to the Council under the king's safe-conduct, and he also made 
this intention public. After having prepared his defence and the speeches 
which he designed to make before the t’puncil, and after securing uirious 
evidence concerning his activities in the past, including the fact that he 
had never been proved guilty of heresy, Hus set out for Constance at the 
la-ginning of October, accompanied b* the three Ciftch nobles who hod 
been appointed for this task by King Wenceslas (Wenceslaa, K, »S ht ol 
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Dubi, John, Knight of Chi urn, and Henry of Chiu in) and several other 
Czechs. Travelling through Nuremberg, Hum arrived at Constance on 
3 November 1414, * 

During the first few days of his sojourn at Constance Hus aict with no 
humiliation. Even the him against him and the prohibition to celebrate 
divine service in the place where he was staying were temporarily suspended, 
since they would have luui unfavourable consequences for Constance itself. 
Hus was also Allowed to attend churches and to say the services hi his 
abode. Hut tins changed shortly owing to the action of his opponents. 
These wore in particular the representatives of the Czech clergy hostile to 
Hus, Bishop John of Litomysl and Michael, nicknamed *‘de Csusii, 1 ' pro¬ 
curator of the Prague Chapter at the Papal Court, as well as Stephen of 
PaldS, whu had come to Constance on his own account. These compatriots 
of I lux endeavoured to persuade the Council, bv means of" public declara¬ 
tions and formal ifccus&tioiib in writing, of Hus’ heresy and of the danger 
threatening all the clergy from bis activities, pThey brought it about that 
an fit) November Hus was summoned to flic Pope's palace, subjected to 
a hearing by the cardinals, and then thrust into prison. He was imprisoned 
first in the house of the precentor of Constance, but at the end of a week 
was thrown into a dark and dirty cell in the Dominican convent on the 
shores of the Lake of Constance. There he soon became so ill that his 
life was despaired of. In vain King Sigisimmd endeavoured to get him 
released, for the king had guaranteed his personal safety by giving him 
u safe-conduct. Unwilling to permit any restriction of its right to pass 
judgment upon a heretic, the Council brusquely refused to admit itself 
bound by Sigismund’s safe-conduct, and the king, allowing himself to be 
intimidated by the threat that the Council would break up if he persisted 
in his request, gave way and admitted the complete liberty of the Council 
in the trial of a heretic. 

As soon as Hus had somewhat recovered, he was obliged to answA- the 
accusations braiight against him. He was, in particular, required to ex¬ 
press himself in writing on the 45 articles of Wyclif, and the +2 articles 
extracted by Stephen hike from Hmf own work IV Eecksia. In his answer 
Hus rejected several of Wydifi articles most decidedly, on others he ex¬ 
pressed himself evasi vely, and with some he expressed* agreement. Some 
of the articles selected by Pdlec he shewed were not correctly extracted 
from his work, while other* he acknowledged aud endeavoured to prove 
their truth. At the same time he never ceased to demand a hearing 
before the whole Council. This he obtained only at the repeated request 
of the Czech nobles, and not until the beginning of June 1415, 

Meanwhile, after the flight oQPope John XXIII from Constance, Hus 
hod lieen transferred from the Dominican convent to the fortress of 
fiottlieben on the Rhine, m the tower of which lie suffered imprisonment 
more than two im^hsfApril mij May UW* in fetter* and inadequately 
supplied With food and drink, to that he was soon again afflicted with 
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various maladies. A few days after the transfer of Hu* to Gottheben, his 
friend Jerome of Prague appeared in Constance. He caused letters to tie 
nailed to the city gates, to the doors t? the churches, mid to the houses 
of the cardinals, 'asking King Sigismund and the Council to grout him a 
safo-couduct to enable him to appear before the Council and give a public 
answer to anyone who might desire to accuse him of any error or heresy, 
In a few days h« received an answer in the form of a communication 
summoning him before the Council Meanwhile, however, Jerome, urged 
bv Hps friends, had left Constance to rrtuni to Bohemia. On the way 
he was arrested, was brought back to Constance at the end of May, and 
flung into a dark cell in the municipal tower near the church and cemetery 

of St Paul. .. 

By the cruel imprisonment of Hus and Jerome the Council gave iery 

clear expression of the disfavour with which it regarded the two Czechs. 
The Council also proclaimed at that time with great clarity its opinion 
of WvdiTs works. On the proposal of a commission appointed to conduct 
the dispute centring round Hus mid to examine the works of Wyclif, it 
confirmed at the beginning of May the condemnation of them launched 
two veais previously by Pop John XXIII, and in addition expressly 
rejected several articles selected from among them. All this lmded dl tor 
the public hearing of Hus before the Council, to which the reformer had 
looked forward with so much hope. The trial was appointed to ljegin on 
H June. A short time previous to this Hus was brought from GotUictien 
to Constance and imprisoned in the Franciscan convent, in the refectory 
of which the Council held its sessions. His public hearing before the 
Council took place in three sessions, on 5,7, aiul 9 June, and was marked 
bv many dramatic scans. Here, too, Hus very decidedly rejected several 
of Wyclifs articles (notably his teaching concerning the presence of the 
substance of bread in the elements after consecration), denying that he 
liad eter taught it, but he admitted his agreement with other articles. 
He confessed that he did not approve of the condemnation of oil the well- 
known 45 articles of Wyclif, since he could not regard some of them mi 
heresy or error; he agreed, too, tliat he had spoken with approbation of 
Wy clif, that he had appealed from the archbishop to the l*ape against 
the burning of Wvciifs books, anil that, when his emissaries hod failed 
to find a hearing at the Papal Court, he had finally appealed to Christ. 
The trial before the Council shewed further that on the whole Hus ac¬ 
cepted the teaching of St Augustine and Wyclif which regarded the Church 
as the company of all those predestined to be saved, and the majority 
of the consequences deduced therefrom by Wvdif against the then C lurt. 
of Rome and it* institutions, especially a^inst the papal power. Refusing 
to recant the articles which bnd been falsely concocted against him, Hut 
expressed his readiness to recant those which he hail really pro ess« , 
could he be convinced by evidence froiy Holy ScripkHfo that they were 
untrue. The Council, of course, insisted On Hus recanting all the articles 
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completely and unreservedly. This he could not lw persuaded to do, either 
by the arguments of various* members of the Council sir by the persuasion 
of his friends, although it was defer that, if he dirt not recant completely 
and without reserve, he would be condemned to death as a confirmed heretic. 

Before the Council deliverer] Huai judgment in the case of Hus, it 
occupied itself with a question densely connected therewith* This was the 
question of comm union in both kinds (bread and wine), which, either 
shortly before or soon after Hus' departure from Prague, had begun to 
find favour with his followers tUfcre, The author of this innovation, jrhich 
in the subsequent development of the Czech religious movement became 
of sudi pre-eminent importance, was not Hus himself hut his friend and 
right-hand man, Jokoubck of Stribrq (JocoU-lhis dc Mir-a), « ho, from a 
study of the writihgs of Matthias of Janov with his reasons for frequent 
communion, came to the conviction that laymen had the same right 
as priests to communicate in both kinds. In this conclusion he found 
agreement and effective support in two German masters, Nicholas Vnd 
Peter of Dresden, who had spent some years at Prague taking a prominent 
part in the Czech religious struggles of the day on the side of Hus, 
Although Hus apparently agreed with Tlakoubek's view from the very 
outset, he requested his friend, previous to his own departure for Constance, 
to postpone the contest over this subject. Afterwards, however, when 
disputes upon it arose in his absence a mong his own followers, threatening 
to produce a split in their ranks, Hus gave his approval to communion 
in both kinds in a special work written shortly after his arrival at Con¬ 
stance. The Council, however, at its general meeting on 15 June forbade 
lay cummunion in both kinds. And ordered that the communion by lav men 
in one kind, introduced in the Church for good reasons in place of the 
original communion in both kinds, was to be maintained as an unalterable 
practice. 

A few days later the Council decided that Hus’ Latin and Czech Vorks 
ought to be destroyed on the ground that they contained doctrinal errors. 
In the meantime negotiations proceeded with Hus himself touching the 
manner of the recantatioti which be was to make in accordance with the 
wishes of the Council, hut these proved in vain, A commission was sent 
to him in jail and he was required to give a final answer. On 1 July Hws 
again declared in writing that he was unable tn recant all tile articles 
which had been brought forward against him, since several of them were 
baaed upon false witness; that as to the articles selected from his own 
writings ho was willing to recant everything contained in them that was 
not true, but that he could nut recant all, since he did not wish to abuse 
truth. And when on 5 July the Czech nobles, Wenwslaa of Dubd and 
John of Chium, interviewed him for the last time at King SigisniuudV 
request in order to jiereuade him to recant, he repeated with team that 
he could only dojHp if eonviiicttf by better and more ijowerfui reasons 
taken from Holy Writ, • 
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Perceiving that Hus was nut to lie moved to make the recantation 
demanded of him, the Council proceeded to puss judgment upon him. 
This was delivered in anteum assembly bf the Council held, on f> July in 
the cathedral of Constance, King Sigismund himself presiding* First of 
all there were condemned S£60 heretical passages extracted from YYyclifs 
works, then there was rend in Hus 1 presence a document dtMcnbin^ the 
whole case against him with the accusations, which he was no longer 
permitted to answer, together with thirty passages taken from his own 
work** and final!v sentence was delivered upon the works of Hus and 
upon his person. His writings were condemned to lie burnt, and he him- 
self as a manifest heretic who taught false, demoralising, and revolutionary 
doctrines, who had led many astray,had slandered the honour and power 
of the Apostolic See and the Church, and obstinately persevered in his 
errors was condemned to be degraded from the priesthood and to be 
punished by the skuLet powers. The sentence was at once carried out* 
Hus was unfrocked in the usual ceremony and as a heretic handed over 
to the King of the Romans. By order of King Sigisinund he was at once led 
away from the town to the placeof execution and placed on the pyre that 
had ijcen prepared. Hus, on being apjjealcd to for the last time to save 
himself, refused to recant, the lire was lighted, and in a short time, 
chanting a hymn, he breathed his last. 

Less than a year after the death of Hus a like fate overtook his friend, 
Jerome of Prague. Jerome, it is true, soon after the burning of Hus, was 
moved by the fear of death and a yearning for liberty to recant publicly 
before the Council the errors of Wyclif and Hus, to acknowledge the 
condemnation of Hus os just, and to submit himself in all things to the 
judgment of the Council (September 14*15). Since, however, he was still 
kept in prison and subjected to a new examination, he dcmuinded a public 
hearing Ijefore the Council, and having obtained it (May 1416) he not 
only championed the condemned doctrines of Wyclif and Hus, but declared 
that his greatest sin liad been denial of Hint good and holy mad and his 
teachings. By this he sealed his own fate. On SO May 1416 he was con¬ 
demned by the Council and handed over to the secular arm to be burnt 
at the stake. On the spot where a year previously Hus had perished, 
Jerome of Prague met death with courage, dignity, and pious devotion. 

The terrible death which Him had suffered for his convictions lias given 
hint the martyrs halo, won him the universal respect of the whole civilised 
world, and placed him in the ranks of the greatest and noblest figures of 
history* But the significance of his death grows when one considers for 
what it was he suffered. According to a view widely accepted, the real 
cause of Hus’ 1 death was his fight against e the evils in the Church and the 
immorality of the priests, which brought upon him the hostility of the 
clergy at home and also influenced the mind of the Council against him* 
The condemnation of Hus would thus # ljecume the jy>rk of petty, one 
might almost say personal, revenge on the^part of the priesthood smarting 
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under bis accusations, litis view is certainly not correct. It is doubtless 
true that many of Hus' opponents were against him for some such mean 
reasons, but the actual causes of ^he struggle between Hus and his main 
opponents, especially between him arid the Council, certainly Uv else where 
and much deeper, 

It was above all a question of several grave difference in belief In 
this connexion Hus was mainly accused of championing and proclaiming 
the heretical doctrine of Wyclif touching the presence of the substance 
of bread in the elements aflef consecration {cmmibxtfmtiatio), This ac¬ 
cusation, ns we know, Hus very emphatically and with entire truth 
denied, vet from Ihe Council s point of view he could not he entirely freed 
from guilt, in that he had not opposed this doctrine with sufficient 
resolution when it spread among his supporters. Another of Wvclifa 
doctrines which was heretical in the eye* of the Council Hus himself 
admitted that he accepted. This was the doctrine, derived from 
St Augustine, that til* Church is cumposed of all persons predestined to 
salvation. Hus did not accept all the extreme consequences of Wyclifs 
doctrine; in particular he did not agree^with the view that a priest in a 
state of sin is unable to minister the sacrament, thus being as it were 
deprived of his office; but he accepted fully the substantial part of 
Wyclifs doctrine Although doctrine concerning the Church and the 
Papacy and other questions connected therewith had not up to that 
time been laid down as a definite article of faith, there was no doubt that 
what Hus, following Wvclif, believed and taught regarding this was in 
absolute court ict with the entire spirit of the universal Catholic stand point, 
and could only be regarded as heresy by those who upheld the Catholic 
conception, 

Hus" attitude also to the prevailing Church order could not secure 
him any mercy from the CoimciL hi hh sharpest criticism and rejection 
of that order Hus did not, it is true, go as far as Wydif, who rejected 
practically all the rules of the Church in so far ns they were not based on 
Scripture or were not practised by the primitive Church; but he none the 
less fiercely attacked many customs and rules established by centuries of 
development, without which the Church could not be imagined even by those 
who recognised the need of altering the system of administration which 
hud developed in the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
who acknowledged the need of breaking the excessive power of the Pope 
over the individual branches of the Church, and of putting an end to the 
financial exploitation of these branches by the Papacy. Client indignation 
was aroused, for example, at the Council by Hus' views against ecclesi¬ 
astical tithes, and his condemnation of the originators of the ocular power 
of the Church. Hus, it js true, did not reject os decidedly as had Wvclif 
the right of the Church and priests to possess secular w^Ith, nor did he 
directly declare that secular lords should have the right to deprive un 
worthy pnete of their property, but from various utterances of his own 
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and from the fact that several of hi& friends ami adhered ts openly pro¬ 
claimed such views, it may be assumed that they were not altogether 
alien to him. * 

If some of the views actually proclaimed by Huf, or at leoat attributed 
to him, aroused the Council against him, he whs perhaps even more 
damaged in its eyes by the fact that he declined to recant them even when 
they had been condemned by the Council, and that he refused to suhmit 
simply to the decision of the Council., but demanded that he should be 
shewn the Falsity of these opinions by fh^ evidence of Holy Scripture. By 
opposing the Council, which j list at that moment had been given supreme 
power of decision in all ecclesiastical questions and the right to dictate 
to the faithful what they were to believe, Hus assumed for himself and 
thus for every believer the right to be hb own judge in matters of faith. 
Although he himself placed limits to the freedom of this right of judg¬ 
ment, desiring that Holy Writ should be acknowledged as a lav from 
winch there must be no departure In anything soever, his attitude, never¬ 
theless, was in absolute conflict with that principle uf one sole supreme 
authority in matters of faith, ^pon which the Homan Church had been 
erected. 

If then the Council, from ita own point of view, had grave cause for 
condemning Hus, it cannot be doubted that exactly therein lies the his¬ 
torical significance of the Czech reformer. From the opinions for which 
Hus was condemned by the Council there was born a great movement 
rich in ideas and imposing in its outward manifestation^ a movement 
rightly called the Hussite movement after Hus himself, and a movement 
which gives Czech and Bohemian history its characteristic feature and a 
world-wide Hignifimnce* The ideas underlying the movement were, it is 
Lrue, not entirely original, having for the most part been taken over from 
tVyclif, hut it was Hus and the movement w hich he enkindled in Bohemia 
that first made them an important factor in the spiritual evolution of 
mankind, such n factor as, without Hus and the Hussite movement, they 
would certainly never have become. Tlie very feet that, in championing 
these ideas, Hus not only himself undertook an heroic struggle with the 
supreme ecdesiostical powers on behalf of the liberty of the individual 
conscience, hut also that bv his life and death he was able to impel his 
nation to ft grand and successful struggle for that right, contributed un¬ 
doubtedly very substantially to liberating the human mind from the 
heavy fetters laid upon it by the authority of the medieval Church. 

Over and above this Hus rendered special sendees to hb own nation. 
His activities an a Czech author have no small significance for the history 
of the Czech language and literature. ^h rough his Czech writings Hus 
put into practice new principles of Czech composition, which meant a 
considerable simplification and therefore on improvement of Czech ortho¬ 
graphy. Also from the point of view qf the language itself his writings 
introduced an Important innovation* They were not composed in the 
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obsolete tongue, already remote from the living language spoken by the 
masses that heavy and hard style that we meet with in the works of the 
best Czech authors previous to Hrtb, but in a speech .such as was actually 
spoken in his own environment at Fragile, a speech light and supple but 
at the same time pure and avoiding the use of unnecessary foreign ex¬ 
pressions. Thus Hns not only contributed substantially hv his Czech 
writings to the formation pf a Czech literary tongue, but he also, through 
his whole activity a* an author, laid the foundations of the subsequent 
rich development of Czech rclt^nu* literature. Religious question* had 
been dealt with in Bohemia before Mm in both Latin and Czech, but 
these older religious writings of Czech origin, not excluding the Czech 
works of Thomas of 3titnv or the great Litin work of Matthias of Janov, 
never attained much circulation and could thus have hut small effect. It 
wbus only with Hus that there began the systematic development of Czech 
religious Iiteraturi! (to a considerable extent composed in Latin), which 
for n long time was the most significant element in Czech literature 
generally and ranks among the most important intellectual productions 
of the Czech nation as a whole. i 

But over and above Has'services to Czech orthography, language, and 
literature, his importance for his nation appears still more in his securing 
for it a place among those peoples who have contributed a share to the 
general progress of humanity, in his uplifting in no mean measure the 
national conscience and gi ving it a new content The great struggle which 
Hus himself, and the C^ech nation in his spirit, carried on for the reform 
of the Church and the triumph of the pure law of God was, in the ease 
of the Czech Huorites, from the very outlet a fight in defence of national 
honour and dignity against the reproach of heresy ? and soon became in 
the eyes of the nation the fulfilment of an exalted task for which the 
Czech nation had been chosen by God. This pious conviction was for a 
long period a source of noble self^omdousness for the Czechs, giving ‘them 
an impregnable strength against the hugely superior material forces of 
their enemies* and later representing a source of consolation For them in 
their sufferings. To this very day Hus is a great national hero alike for 
his services to Czech language and literature and for all that he did to 
cause his name and that of his nation to lie inscribed in the annals of the 
worlds history. 
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CHAPTER III 

BOHEMIA IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Tiik splendid position which Bohemia had attained in the fourteenth 
centurv 33 the premier electorate of the Hut y Homan Empire, m the seat 
of the imperial Court, and at the same time of the greatest-and for 
sixteen years the only— university in Central Euroj>e, was lost m the 
fifteenth centurv. Wenc^ (Vaclav) IV, deposed from the imperial throne 
in 1400, ceased to he the head of the Empire; and Prague luiversitj, 
having already lost much of its original importance through the founding 
of other universities in the neighbouring countries, aras deprived of its 
international character by the Decree of Kutnd Horn m 1409, and became 
an institution serving first and foremost the interest* ol t u; m 1 , n ' 
of the Bohemian State, especially those of the Czech nation. It looked 
as if Bohemia had thus censed Jo be an important factor in the history 
of Europe, It was not long, however, before it again became such a factor, 
though for reasons very different from before. The impulse caine from 
the Lot religious movement which, starting in the preceding century, 
first acquired at the beginning of the fifteenth such force ils caused it not 
merely to dominate the history of the Czech nation for several decaides, 
but also to attract the anxious attention of practically the whole of 
Christian Europe. It was, above all, John Hub who lent tins force to he 
religious movement in Bohemia. This movement, rightly known as the 
Hussite, did not end with the death of Hus; on the contrary, lus L '« > 
gave the impulse to an expansion of the struggle, with the introduction 
of a new element, for the cause of Hus hod become that of the whole 
nation. With a determination and a perseverance little anticipated by 
those who had been responsible for the condemnation of Hus, the t w, 
entered upon a struggle for his cause the like of which history has never 

seen before or since, . , , . , 

Early in May 1415, two months before the death of Hus, large 

gatherings of Bohemian and Moravian noble* mot at Prague and at 
Brno (Briimi), and letters of intercession for him were sent from both to 
King SigismuncL Under the impression that, after the 'S®* 11 
John XXIII from Constance, Sigismund had Hus iu his power, die 
nobles and gentry of Bohemia and Moravia asked the king to bring 
about hi* release and to give him a free hearing, for they regard^ accusa¬ 
tions against IIus as accusations again*! and an affront to the Czech 
nation and the Bohemian Crown, The Czech nobles, too, »ho were at 
Constance joined with u number of Polish nobles there m printing to 
the Council a written protest against the inhuman peatmen ^ £ 

Hii* was being subjected, at the same time emphatically refuting the 

s 
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calumnies spread at the Council concerning the Czech nation hy the 
enemies and iU-wiahers of the kingdom of Hohtmk 

Although it coil Id thus have been no secret that Hus had not only 
numerous devoted followers but also powerful supporters in Bohemia and 
in Moravia, the Council apparently hoped that it would be able to stifle 
the movement he hud kindled. Immediately after the burning of Hus, 
it decided to call upon the clergy and all ranks uf the laity in Bohemia 
to oppose the further spread of g lbe condemned errors* The letters ijis. 
patched by the Council to Bohemia at the end of July, however, contained 
not onlv this demand but also il threat that the Council would punish in 
accordance with Canon Law' all who continued to adhere to the her my or 
who gave help to heretics. 

Appeals and threats proved equally Ineffective in the storm of indig¬ 
nation which ttu^ tiding of the death of Hus amused in Bohemia. 
Apart from occasional acLs of violence the opposition to the Council yes 
organised in a dignified manner by the Bohenfian and .Moravian nobility. 
At a general assembly, convened on their own initiative and not, ns was 
usual, on the king 1 * summons, they resolned (on 2 September) to submit 
a joint protest to the Council at Constance. In this memorable document, 
to which five hundred nobles and gentry from all parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia attached their seats, a solemn tribute was paid to Hus, for it 
bore witness that be was a gajod and righteous Catholic who led men 
not into error but to Christian love and to the keeping of GodV com- 
irautdmeota. It w r ent on to reproach the Council that in condemning Hus 
on the perjured evidence of the mortal foes of the kingdom of Bohemia 
and the margravate of Moravia, it had calumniated these countries and 
their inhabitants* The protest denied most emphatically the accusation 
of heresy brought against the two hinds, and declared that the wrong done 
them would be brought lie fore the Pope as soon aft a universal [v re¬ 
cognised Pope ahendd lie enthroned. Finally, it declared the determination 
of the signatories to defend to the hat drop of their blood the doctrines 
of Christ and those who preached them, regardless of all laws that tiuin 
might pass in conflict with those doctrines. At the nme time the as¬ 
sembled nobles arid gentry formed themselves (on 5 September) into a 
union, the members of which bound themselves m follows: not to acknow¬ 
ledge the decrees of the Council * to tender obedience to a new and regularly 
elected Pope only m such matters as should not be contrary to the will uf 
God and His laws; in spiritual matters to obey the country's bishops 
only in so far as those bishops acted in accord with the divine Jaw ; 
on their estates to permit every priest freely to preach the Word of God, 
in so far as such priest had not been convicted uf errur by Holy Writ, on 
which matter the final decision was to lie not with the bishop* but with 
the University of Prague. Thu*, the Bohemian nnd Moravian nobles 
entered upon the Jkfth of open pfvull against the supreme ecclesiastical 
power- Some few Bohemian nobles only, by mi agreement reached a 
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few days later, declared that they persevered in full obedience to the 
Church. 

The Council discussed the protest of the Bohemian and Moravian 
nobility in February 1+16, and decided to summon before it all who had 
appended their swab to the document, to answer the charge of heresy. 
The summons whs at once issued, but it was obvious that little faith was 
manifested in its efficacy, for the Council even then considered the 
declaration of a crusade against the Czechs in order to destroy heresy root 
and branch. Meanwhile its wrath descended upon the head of the one 
Czech heretic in their power—Master Jerome of Prague, who was burnt 
at the stake on 30 May 1+16. 

Soon after the burning of Jerome, the Council began to deal sternly 
with the University of Prague. In September 1415 the university had 
made a pronouncement in which Hus was referred to as a holy martyr and 
a tribute of praise was paid to Jerome. Towards the close of the year the 
Council issued u ban suspending indefinitely all the university’s activities. 
The majority of the inastcre at the university, however, paid no heed 
whatsoever to the prohibition On its aide the Council caused the 
Archbishop of Prague, Conrad of Vechta, a man of weak character, to 
begin a policy of refusing to ordain adherents of the Hussite party and 
to demand from all priests applying for benefices an abjuration of the 
errors of Wyclif and of communion in both kinds. In some cases, indeed, 
priests who declared themselves adherents of Hus and administered com¬ 
munion in both kinds were deprived of their cures. On the other band, 
the clergy of those churches wh ieh were under the patronage of the Utraq u ist 
nobles or of Queen Sophia were dismissed if they refused to administer 
the chalice and declined to renounce obedience to the Council. The 
recognised leader of the Hussite nobility, Cenek of Vartenberk, took 
energetic measures to remedy the lack of priests who were willing to 
administer communion in both kinds. He compelled one of the suffragan 
bishops at Prague on several occasions to ordain candidates for holy orders 
without any regard to the conditions laid down by the Archbishop of 
Prague. 

While this struggle between the adherents of Hus and his opponents was 
proceeding, it liecame increasingly clear that the former were beginning 
to shew divergences among themselves in their views on faith and order. 
The dispute over communion in both kinds had been decided by Hus 
declaration in favour of granting the chalice, and the lost doubts on this 
point were dissipated by the decision of Prague University, del b ered in 
the spring of 1417, in which the use of the Cup was approved of as the 
unalterable command uf Christ. Communion in both kinds became the 
strongest bond Atnong all who adhered to the cause of Hus and his 
memory, and the chalice was adopted as the universal emblem of Hussi- 
tism. Other innovations introduced or recommended*!*)' the mure zealous 
failed to meet the approval of ail the supporters of the chalice, not 
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infrequently, indeed, meet mg with strong opposition. Thus, v>me approved 
of children partaking of holy communion white other*, were against it. The 
attacks, too, of some of the more radical wing on the taking of an oath, on 
capital punishment, on the doctrine of purgatory, on prayers and masses 
for the dead, the veneration of the relics and images uf the saints, on some 
of the sacraments and rites of the Church, aroused opposition among the 
more conciliatory. Possibly as early as the August Synod of 1417 a formal 
definition of priori plus common all the followers of Hus was arrived at, 
principles which were solemnly promulgated in 1430 as the 11 Four Articles 
of Prague,' 1 

T V following were the main demands made in this document: the 
Word of God to be preached without let or hindrance; the sacrament to 
be administered in both kinds to all believers; the dominion exercised 
by priest* and monks over Urge secular possessions to be abolished; 
ail mortal sins and all evils contrary to the divine Uw, including £he 
heresy of simony, deeply rooted in the Churtrh of that day, to be duly 
punished. A year after the synod, at a general assembly of master* of 
the University of Plague and Utmqulst de*gy held at Prague in September 
1418, an attempt wav made to settle disputed point*. The assembly 
ratified the administration of holy communion to children, but decisively 
rejected the principle that nothing was to be believed that was not expressly 
contained in Holy Writ, a* well as various innovations based in the 
main upon that principle. Needless to say, this did not check the spread 
uf the inn ovations. 

The resolutions of the synod of 1417 and the general assembly of the 
masters and priests in 1418, though attempting to raise a barrier against 
extreme radical views, provided little hope of a smooth and speedy settle¬ 
ment nf the great conflict between the Czech nation and the Church of 
Rome. Nor did the trend of affairs at the Council offer much prospect in 
this direction. There had, it is true, been finally drafted in the Council 
and submitted to its full assembly a rigorous measure of ecclesiastical 
reform directed against every form of simony and such evils as had been 
attacked by Wydif, Hus, and the latter's predecessors and followers, but 
no jot of it had been carried into effect. The Council bad merely elected 
a new Pope in the person of Martin V and had then, in April 1418, 
dispersed. Martin V ratified all the measures taken by the Council against 
the Czech heretics, and ordered the stem suppression of nil who championed 
the error* of Wyclif, Hus, and Jerome. Yielding to the pressure of bis 
brother Sigismund, King Wenceslas, till then very tolerant towards the 
adherents of the Hussite movement, also began to take sharper action 
against them. At the beginninjfof 1419 he ordered the expelled clergy to 
be restored. In July he caused oil the seats on the council of the New 
Town at Prague to be filled by extreme opponents nf the Hussite party, 
and the new council at once, liegau to take punitive action. This 
only exacerbated the situation, and a tendency to act* of real violence 
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shewed itself ftu»ong the mosses. The iinst great outburst of violence 
occurred on 30 July HI 9. On that day a monk, Jan of Zclivu.A preacher 
at one of the three churches where communion in Iwith kinds wo* per¬ 
mitted, led a huge procession of Utraqurtts through the city. When the 
procession arrival at the New Town Hall and the councillor declined to 
accede to the crowd's demand for the release of some pereons lately 
imprisoned for religious disorder, the angry- crowd forced its way mto 
the building and threw the councillors tyid others whom they hated liom 
the-lofty windows into the square, where they were immediately slain. 
A general assembly of the townsfolk was at once summoned, and four 
f>etmen (captains) were appointed to mi min inter the «ty for the tune being. 
The king, shocked and alarmed ns he woa, made no attempt to oppose he 
revolutionary net. Three days after the daughter of the eouncdlore he 
confirmed the election of their successors, chosen by the townsfolk of the 
New Town. The emotion caused by these events, however. s« affected Ins 
health that he had a stroke and died on 16 August. W ith his death fell 
the last tiarrier that had hitherto held hack the tide of the Hussite 
revolution. Its waves were now able to spread freely over the entire 
territory of the Bohemian lands. 


Of fundamental importance for the fate of the Hussite movement after 
the death of King Wencislas was the question whether the legal heir to 
the throne, his brother Sigfemund, King of the Romans and of Hungary, 
would Ire accepted as king. At first, not only the nobles-aiid particularly 
the high nobilitv—but also the burghers of Prague shewed readiness to 
accept him, though practically all parties mode it a condition that the new 
monarch should recognise the main points of the Hussite programme, the 
“Four Articles of Prague.” Sigismund, however, in view of his position 
in Christendom could not, nor did he desire to, accept such a condition. 
At the outset he cautiously concealed his real sentiments on the matter, 
hut bv the spring of 1+SO he hail plainly revealed them. During his 
sojourn at Breslau in Silesia, when a crusade was proclaimed against the 
Czech Hussites, Sigismund simultaneously issued strict orders that the 
Hussites should Abandon “ Wydifism" and render obedience to the Church 
it, a| 1 things. At Breslau he tftu*.d a Prague burgher who refused to re- 
jiounce the Cup to ho burnt at the stake. This attitude prompted the 
citizens of Prague and a portion of the Bohemian nobility to make a 
determined stand against him. Armed masses of Hussites hastened 
from all parts of Bohemia and Moravia to defend Prague, threatened *s 
it was by the proposed crusade. An esjiecially powerful inilitaiy force was sent 
by the strongest Hussite organisation in the pro v i nces—that which had been 
formed in South Bohemia in a newly founded town to which the Biblical 
.mine of Tibor hod been given. At the head of the 'labor troops was their 
one-eyed general, Jan 2i£ka, who hadljegim to *ih*a great reputation 
among the people. Towards the end of .lime ^igismund marched on 
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Prague at the head of a large crusading army (said to be close on 
100*000 men). Occupying Prague fostk, £?igisnunid had himself crowned 
there as King of Bohemia, but that was his only success. In an attempt 
to capture the Vitkov Height just outside the city, his army was shame¬ 
fully routed by jfeka (Vitkov was subsequently culled Ziikov) f and 
suffering from disease and lack of supplies it was soon compelled to retire, 
in the autumn of the same year {1 November) Sigismund marched with 
a new army against Prague* bqj again suffered a crushing defeat, this 
time under the heights of VyMirad. * 

Sigimmnds two military disasters marred all attempts at a reconciliation 
and gave a powerful impulse to the Hussite resistance. At a genera] 
Buheriiian Diet summoned in the summer of 1421 at C&slav, the Bohemian 
Estates who had suliscrilred to the Four Articles of Prague resolved 
not to accept Siginpund as king, on the ground dial he was a professed 
calumniator of the sacred truths embodied in those Articles and an emefiy 
of the honour and life of all who spoke the Czech tongue. In place of 
Sigismund (who was, however* still recognised os king by the leaser pro¬ 
vinces of the Bohemian Crown, Silesia and i^usatia, and had also numerous 
supporters in Bohemia and Moravia among those who had nut joined the 
Utraquists) the Czechs began at once to seek another king* They entered 
into negotiations with Vlady&Lav (Jagiello), King of Poland, proposing that 
either he himself nr his cousin Vitold, Great Prince of Lithuania, should 
accept the Bohemian crown; but the condition that the future monarch 
mast recognise the Hussite program me proved a stumbling-block here ton 1 . 
While refusing the Bohemian crown himself, the Palish king agreed to 
allow his nephew Zygmunt (Sigismund) Korybatovich, known usually 
as Korybut, to proceed to Bohemia. Korybut arrived in Bohemia in the 
spring of 1422* and was accepted by the Hussite nobility and the burghers 
of Prague os administrator, or regent, of the country. A year Utqf {in 
the spring of 1423) he departed, but returned iu the summer of 1424 
as 11 the desired and elected king' 1 $ he was, however, acknowledged by 
only a section of the Hussite Czechs. His efforts to reconcile Bohemia 
with the Church were not only unsuccessful, but they also caused him to 
forfeit the confidence of the responsible elements among the Hussites. In 
the spring of 1427 they raised a revolt against him, took him prisoner, 
and finally drove him from the country. 

Thus, from the death of Wenccdna IV in the year 141 & until 1436, when 
the country again turned to his brother Sigfcmund, Bohemia had no 
universally recognised king capable of actually exeidsing sovereign power- 
The place of a regular ruler was for some time taken by Prince Korybut. 
For the rest* the Czechs appointed special counci Is of administration which 
we reequi pped with a large measure of the prerogut i ves of a ruler. All these 
temporary governing bodies were appointed by the diets, the importance 
of which at that ^friod vastly jflcreased, while their composition and 
• 1 Cf. iufrtij CTllip. xvili. 
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character underwent very substantial change*. lake the two great diets 
or assemblies of the Instates which toqk place in the closing years of the 
reign of Wcuceslos IV they were not summoned by the king n» had 
pre viously been the rule, but came together on the initiative of the Instates, 
which took into their own hands all right of deciding upon the fortunes 
of the country. In contradistinction to the diets of the pre-Hussite 
period in which the representatives of the royal town* had been of 
but little significance, the towns represented at the diets of the Hussite 
epoch, led partly by Prague and partly by Tdbor, the new centre of radical 
Hussite tendencies in South Bohewi ia.arl vanced so greatly in power that more 
than once they proved the deciding factor. It was the Hussite movement 
itself that I mil raised Prague and Tiber to this position of importance. 

Before the death of Wenceslns IV Hussitisra had ceased to be merely 
a spiritual and moral movement Against the opponents of truth, ns it 
wfs understood by the Hussites, violence was beginning to be used. At 
(list it was only a matter (if individual and isolated outbursts of wrath 
without any conscious aim, but soon after the death of Wenceslas elements 
gained the upjier hand in tire Hussite movement which made an armed 
struggle one of the express points of its programme. This was in large 
measure the result of a fanatic, chilioxtic tendency which manifested itself 
particularly at great gatherings or casnp meetings, held ill the mountains 
even after the death of King Wen resins. Tins ehiiiasm was at first merely 
a belief in the early Second Coming of Christ and ol a paradise of love 
and peace which would be established without violence. Ere long, how¬ 
ever, when the date had passed for which the Coming of Christ had been 
prophesied, ehiiiasm took a predominantly bellicose tone. It was pro¬ 
claimed that the millennial kingdom of Christ, where mankind would live 
in primal innocence without sin and without suffering, must be founded 
upon the destruction of all evil. And when the fervidly longed-for miracle 
bv which all the godless were to lie destroyed was not forthcoming, 
relentless warfare for their extermination begun to be preached. The 
belligerent enthusiasm of the mosses, who began to come to the gatherings 
in the mountains with weapons in their hands, conflicted with the duubts 
of the more tolerant of the Hussite clergy, whether and to what extent 
it was permissible for a Christian to fight with physical weapons for 
divine truth, and whether in particular it was permissible to fight for that 
truth against those duly in authority. This conflict of opinion was submitted 
for solution to the musters of the University of Prague, who decided that 
a Christian community possessed such a right only as a last resort, when 
the superior authoritv was manifestly opposed to divine truth and thus 
forfeited all its right*. Thus, when King StgMWimd and the Pope, as the 
representatives of secular and spiritual authority, declared war at the 
beginning of 1420 upon all defenders of the divine law, the Hussites were, 
according to the opinion of the uni vanity masters? justified in offering 
resistance. Among the opponents of the Hussite*, both at home anil 
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abroad, the idea of a suppression of the Czech here tics hv force of arms 
wm generally accepted, and so the war became n war in defence of divine 
truth —a “Holy War’ 1 as it was termed in the Hussite watchword. 

In the struggle that ensued, fragile and Tiibor-—in many mutters, as 
we have seen, of divergent views—-were the foremost representatives and 
deciding factors of tile Hussite movement, indeed, we may say of all 
Hussite Bohemia. Prague owed its position not only to the fact that 
it was the capital of Bohemia ^md the whole Bohemian State, though 
its population hardly exceeded 40,000, and the main fortress in the 
country',but also to its significance for the riscand growth of the I luredte 
movement, which had germinated and reached its greatest expansion 
there. Tftbor, an insignificant country-town of recent foundation, had 
won it leading place alongside Prague mainly la-muse it hud become the 
headquarters mid yitadel of the radical elements among the Hussites, and 
because of the military talent and wide experience of Jan Zilka of Trocqpv. 
This South Bohemian knight of no great position or wealth, who had 
possibly served for some years at the Court of King Wencesbs, and 
had certainly been in the service of vorimisniobles, luul taken active part in 
the nume rous and not infrequently serious fights waged ill those troublous 
days among the nobility, the towns, and the religious Orders, and had 
gained still further experience during a lengthy sojourn in Poland, w here 
he had fought on behalf of the Poles against the Teutonic Knights, 
taking port in particular in the famous Battle of Tannenberg (] ?]Q) 
At the time of the outbreak of the Hussite troubles Xiiska was already an 
elderly man— about sixty years of age—and blind of one eye, but he 
quickly revealed himself as n military organiser of splendid qualities. 
In arming his troop, artisans from the towns and peasants from the 
country, full of religious zeal and enthusiasm hut utterly untrained for 
war, he made chief use of implements and equipment to which they had 
been accustomed. In addition to Iron-tipped Bails he utilised ordinary 
farm wagons. Barricades of these, ingeniously arranged, soon proved not 
only an excellent defence for Sitka's simple foot-soldiers against the heavy 
cavalry of their knightlyoppcmcnts but also a vety effective means of attack 
'1'he efficacy of these wagon barricade*, whether for defence or attack, was 
augmented by the use of light and easily tmnsportabJe cannon of the 
how itztr type. Zizka s troops, thus provided with a simple and gradually 
perfected equipment for battle, acquired their truly astonishing strength 
partly from theextraonliMry military talent of their leader and partly 
from his conviction that he was an instrument chosen of God to execute 
the divinu lnw. 


Just ns they had united in the struggle against the opponents of the 
Cup at limue, over whom they soon won notable success, so did Prague 
and labor join again and again at critical junctures, despite their steadily 

growing difference tm religious patters. In defence of the country againi 

bigtsnmnd and his crusading armies. Here, too, their suras** were re- 
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markable. The second crusade against the Hussiten, undertaken in the 
year 1421, ended with the same lumentabic result as the one that hud 
preceded it The imperial forces pcfiet rated, it is true, into ^Vesteni 
Bohemia, and in the middle of September, after fiercely ravaging the 
country, hid siege to the town of 2ntec (Siuix) which was held by the 
H nisi tea At the beginning of October, when false report* arrived that 
tbe Czech arniv was approaching, SigifinrancTii forcea retired in complete 
disorder without a blow luting struck. A similar fate soon afterward* 
befeil the expedition;, headed by the \ing hi nisei f? which, advancing 
through Mom via, compelled the nobles there to abjure the Articles of 
Prague, and entered Eastern Bohemia* The it)voders succeeded in seizing 
KutiiA Horn (Kottenberg) where the king had many partisans among the 
burghers, but within a few days he was driven out (January 1422) by 
and in the precipitate flight that ensued hi* troops .suffered heavy 
leases. After this defeat of Sigismtmd at Kutiui Horn fhe crusades against 
the Hussites teased for a iPumber of years. 

The internal struggle, of coarse, continued, and to the light* of the 
Hussites against their common enemies* the opponent* of the Cup, were 
added their conflicts among themselves, divided as they were not only by 
religious differences but also by di vergent views on fundamental questions 
of policy. In the spring of 1428 Jftzka betook himself with a small force 
to Eastern Bohemia, there to found a party more closely identified with 
his views CM) religious questions, on which he waft not, in accord with the 
majority of the Taboritc*. TH* nucleus of J&izkns new' party was the Horeb 
Brotherhood which had arisen in Bohemia almost simultaneously with the 
Ttihar Brotherhood, and their religious views were nearer own in 

that they avoided the extreme radicalism of the Taborites* ZiiWs new 
“Union,’' 1 which took the place of the Horeb Brotherhood T secured 
the adherence of Hradec (Kbniggratz) and three other towns oi Eastern 
Bohemia, as well as that of several Hussite nobles- Zirkn at once supplied 
the new body w ith a new military organisation—a standing army was also 
established at Tiber. Straightway in 1423 ^izha and liis new body* which 
proclaimed inexorable warfare on all w ho opposed the Word of God, came 
into armed conflict not only with the Catholic foes of Husaitism but also 
with the moderate Hussite party at ft«goe. Desirous of restoring peace 
and order in the land*the moderate 1 Incites under the leadership of Prague 
were prepared to make various political and religious concessions of which 
the Inflexible fA%kn would not hear: now and then, indeed t they allied 
themselves with the Catholic opponents of the Cup. Thus it crime about 
that in September 1424 Zii.ka and his army stood before the wall* of 
Prague with the design of compelling it to support his policy. The 
threatened struggle, however, was averted by the conclusion of a six months' 
armistice, to which immediately afterwards the l rtracjijists n* well as the 
old Tribor party subscribed. The fruit *>f this truce was a joint expedition 
of the Hussite parties to Moravia* winch was to l>e conquered from Albert 
cu-m. * 
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of Aiwtri^ During this expedition, however, ±iikn. died suddenly at the 
awtle of PhbjTskv on 11 October 1124. 

llw party'which he hadI ktdy Ainncd did not disperse on hi* death, 
they twk the name of “The Orphans" in token of the fart that they 
the dead general ,ls their father, and they pursued id* policy of 
MWBnojd o p p«.lbtm to Sigm.1 whenever the other Bu«nte parti® 
attempted to come to term* with him. Tlie internal conflicts amon£ these 
parties continued, and the allied fore® of the Tabor it® and the (Johans 

SC s U1 uf N«* the Um the main 

.JJSS f t n t' T ' ,In u,h] c « llie to agreements which for a time 

mi* pended their mtemeeme warfare, and enabled them to join against 
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t*r L J* dose of the wine year the Orphans carried their 
arms into Sd®i,i, which thenceforward suffered from similar inroads till 
the end of the «v, In tlie following years the Hussite armies nnode more 

Se d rr;-r mi T 7 th 7 d S h ^"g™™tri«. Among their leadL 
metd^ugmsbed, and a worthy heir of the military fame of 

was the l«l w pnmtand captain Prokop Jdolv (Prokop' the ikddl who 
“S 3 */,™ was more than once not merely the military but alsl) the 
pohtjm] t hief of all the Hussites. He first distinguished him^tfin the great 
struggles between the allied Hussite forces and the armies of the princes of 
j-airony ret heyear 142(>, struggles which culminated in a magnified victory 
for the Unites at I sti (Am*) over the more ...JL. ££ 
Hie profound niipressjon made by this victory confirmed German Jfe 
opinion in its belief in the invincibility of the Hussite* This convJrtiot, 
coupled w ith the chaotic political state of Germany, caused the repeated 

laSvto’Tt, ° f f l!rth T thv Ha** and contributed 

} thcif f *' Ul * "ben they were finally undertaken 

He % ** T** 1 * Whkh Undertaken against the 

STS? 1 r ^ ° f i4!i7 ’ ^ « b'tcrval of five v2E, 

wh.ch Cardinal Henry Beaufort took part, ended madieoridy light ” 
them^nigancy ft* M*, before the fight with the 

n l ^ C tu ° k placellI,tiI ^>ear1431, while cm the other 
hand Czech «*prirtWM were continually Ixdng maih into the %urroil J_ 

mg countries, where the Hussites captured numerous rt«**3b 
and occupied them with garrisons. ^ pointH 

r ^.“r dili ° ,,s ', b ? * bi ' b «“ Hrt, Wulcrs particularly Pr„t Q „ 
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God, aroused among the troops a keen lust f or bootv whM. L“ . , °! 
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££J 7/ nl0re . SOft9 , *% werejoirwd by all manner of adventured 

largelv of foreign origin Apart from the booty, however the* 
rions brought here .and there no small moral <mi„ in »*S"L *S" 
Particularly in the minor temto’ries of the BohcnSU t 'row uLsih^'S 
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Upper Lusutiu —not only were traces and unions made with the invading 
Hussites, but also laqje sections of tlje population, especially the lower 
strata of the townspeople and the peasants, joined the Hussite movement. 
A particularly impressive inroad was tbit made into Germany in the 
winter of US-10, when the united forces of the Hussite- (some 40 ? 000 
infantry and 3,500 cavalry) passed through Saxony, entered the territories 
of the Hi simp of Bamberg and of Frederick of Brandenburg in Franconia, 
and etms trainee I Frederick to make peace with them. Still farther than 
the expeditions of the Hussite armies penetrated the flaming manifestos 
by means of which the Hussite parties in the years 1430 and 143] 
acquainted the world with their bold programme. These reached frame, 
Spain, and England, where a theologian of the University of Cambridge 
wrote a polemic against one of them. It was not till a year later (14313 
that a fresh crusade was undertaken against the Hussites. In August of 
th|t year a large crusading army marched to Dome^fice (Thus) but, on 
the approach of the Hu&dtes, Bed in total disorder without a show of 
fight, leaving not only large numbers of prisoners Suit also a huge booty 
i n the hand a of the enem y. Tho*v i ctory of Do mail ice caused tJie opponents 
of the Hussites to lose any desire to repeat a crusade against them. Even 
at the Council of Ba.de, the view, supported especially by Cardinal Julian 
Ce^arini, who had been mainly responsible for the promotion and organ- 
isatiun of the latest inglorious crusade and w ho had taken personal part 
in the expedition* gained the upper hand—that it was advisable, in face 
of the impossibility of suppressing the Hussites by force* to secure their 
return to the bosom of the universal Church by conciliator}' measures. 
Menu while, readiness for a compromise with the Church had gained 
ground among the Hussites themselves The exhausted state of the country 
and the chaos in public administration, resulting from the long years 
of wey-fore, were largely responsible for the growing spirit of conciliation. 
The more moderate Hussites were also impelled to coinproimee with the 
Church by the religious and social radicalism of several sections of the 
party and their fanatical rage not only against the opponents of the Cup 
but also against every relic of Christian culture dating from the pre- 
Hussite era, an icoiioclasui that included the destruction and burning of 
churches, organs, statues, and other ercle&izistical ornaments* There had 
been divergences among the Husdtes in these matters practically from the 
very beginning. The famous Four xVrticles of Prague hod expressed in 
aubstance the news of Hus and his immediate followers* From various 
sources, however, there bid penetrated into the ideas of the Hussite move¬ 
ment elements that were either entirely alien to Hus or of no significance 
in his eyes, and which led soon after bis death to the division of the 
Hussites into parties widely at variance, and sometime* therefore very 
bitterly opposed to one another. Even the logical consideration «f several 
of the principles proclaimed by Hu*—irtdably the doeftinc that the Word 
of God should be the supreme or indeed the only rule of life and faith— 
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(£ rise to Views and aims considerably at variance with those of Hua 
0th f divergences were n remit of direct foreign influence, 
j: 3 j t I" ?: b vf fLr th<? n,osl puwerfnj was that of the “evange- 
J' h " VcJlf ’ fr ' jm wbotD the Humtn, Binding him alm«t 
- H ^^^i^bomowed more than from any other sou™, including, 
indeed, doctrines which Hus himself had never rrcogm*d. This was in 

ZZ '",^ t **"*** ° f ^>'cl i fw com pu trio t, the Oiford 
master 1 eter 1 ayne, w ho, as a Lollard, foul fled from England to escape 
persecution, mid had taken refuge in Bohemia. Prom the autumn ofUU 
he took promment part in the religious disputes there, K-pn^ntin* for 

Lr r t j y - "*? ™ s - ThK ^TTIX 

fturh widespread in Bohemia long bcfoi*. Hus, especially m the south 
wheiiee came the leading apostles of the Bohemian Hefonnation. It wT 
not, however, by this mute that the Wddensian doctrines influenced the 

W?^2hi at r^ l v bl ! t i r thcr thm " ph thu Jitemrvactivity aS tLyt 
T ° f / {oU ™r Hus—-Master Nicholas of Mn_ 

D^din r ? g ? ° f H " 9 ’ life with other 

thThtlL'n"f tlr » ?' at Pf ^ riIC Whi ’ h was in '^inline t^ch with 

irL ^ r IT c T R ' oren >™ l *"d PKvcsl ft prominent rdle in the 

K Ni h^r* r m "j* his P=ter hivne among 

fsSs-i L took a rleterrnmed stand by the side of Master Jakoubek 
of htribro when the latter began to introduce communion in both kind* 
and contnhoted not a little to hi, victory. Moreover, alon Jde The 
aldensian belief^and sometimes perhaps in dose connexion with them 
ekZvU £ W*™**™* Rdor to the How of Hus some of the 

u M "■ TT* 1 "** fc * cfa “ff <PPteil»lv through the Cathiro- 

aldensmn sect of the Runcorn), an echo of which we find In the more 
eccentric currents among the Hussite*. In 1418 there d«o arrived j n 
Bohemia a party of L iritis who had been driven into exile from the Will 
of I mi ice on accou nt of their dangerous heresy. A myatkftl L bi t terj y mi H. 
Church spiritualism was combined in this heresy with a hard rationuK 
which went to the length of a complete denial of tie di^ 
the sjitrmnseiit of the nltar. presence in 

zJdvT'T^l ?“ f ° reisn ^^te-Wydifite, Waldcnsian, Cathariit 
and clean!—that were responsible for the fact that ainnnc fl, tj * ’ 

when in r they submitted the Four 

.V , d “ ***% <^<uou programme, there existed portS and tendencies 
il V1UW3 "jj- *"™“ of whldl Wffnt much farther than the Articles J,v 
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cease to exist* there were deduced At once demand* that tended to a com¬ 
plete revolution in the relations of both socle tv and State, such as the 
abolition of the royal power, community of property, the abolition of all 
Luxes, the possesion of women in com in on h 

SimulUtiieou-dy with these fanatic and revolutionary principled, which 
were in place* at once put into practice* there came to the forefront at 
T^bor* now the headquarters of radical tendencies, the extreme rationalist 
tenets of the Picards, whu denied the presence of Christ in the cormerrated 
elements, and declared them to be a mere symbol of Christ’s snerilice and 
their adoration to be idolatry. 11 vis doctrine* however, aroused indication 
even in Tabor, and those who preached it were driven out. Their leader, 
Marti nek a priest, commonly known as Lokvis, was burnt at the stake 
in 1+21, and his former supporters* who went on to indulge in pantheist 
Adam i trim, were the same year extirpated by & iika, who was inexorable 
in |bis mutter. In like manner the Hussites—even their radical section 
—rejected the various revtftuti unary ideas and demands of the chiliasfic 
fanatics put forward at T&bor and elsew here in the years 1410 and 1+20, 
which, however, nowhere gained a permanent hold. 

None the less, certain of these ideas penetrated into the Hussite move¬ 
ment, especially among the more radical elements at Tabor. In the first 
place, the Taborites accepted far more completely than other Hussite* 
the teachings of Wyclif, and put the principles preached by him far more 
consistently into practice. Moreover, partly as a result, in all probability, 
of contact with the Waldensiaus in their eloSc neighbourhood, and partly 
from a study of the writings of Master Nicholas of Dresden and Peter 
Payne, they adopted various Waldensian teachings. The principle laid 
down in the Four Article* of Prague, bo the effect that the divine law, that 
is the Word of God, is the supreme rule of life and faith T they endeavoured 
to pyt into practice with the strictest consistency* absolutely rejecting 
everything m the doctrine and organisation of the Church that appeared 
to be in conflict with that law* or which in their view was unsupported 
by it. They rejected belief in purgatory, so that prayers, aims and 
masses for the (lend became to them superfluous. They did away with 
the sacraments, with the exception of baptism and com muni on, in respect 
of which* after some hesitation, they followed Wyclif in teaching that 
Christ* whose body was in Heaven, was present in the elements only 
sacrifi dully and spiritually, and not materially and personally. They 
rejected veneration of the saints* pictures, and relics, and abolished all 
holy days, except Sundays and fast days. In clerical organisation they en¬ 
deavoured to renew the original simplicity of the apostolic Church* reject¬ 
ing all orders, regulations, and rites later introduced into the Catholic 
Church, which the Hussites proper had never ceased to recognise* They 
therefore abolished Church ritual and vestments, while divine service, 
which among them consisted} apart frorft ceremonial partaking of the body 
and blood of Christ, merely in the singing of Czech hymns, in the offering 
cu. in. * 
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up of prnyer and the fending sod explanation of Scripture in the Czech 
tongue, they caused to be conducted by priests in ordinary Jay garb. They 
did not, however, stop there, hut went on relentlessly to destroy altars and 
their ornaments, statues and pictures of the saints, organs and all the 
splendour of Church decoration, and they demolished monasteries, which 
they regarded as dens of iniquity. They did not recognise, nor did thev 
possess, any ecclesiastical Orders other than the offices of priest, deacon, 
and bishop. The bishop, who had no considerable powers, being merely 
prhnu* biter pare t, could, according to the T4bor d<jctrine which*here 
followed the bold ideas of Mars ilia of Padua, be elected merely by the 
priests without regard tu the traditional apostolic succession. Already 
in September 1+20 the Taborites had elected a bishop, the choice falling 
upon Nicholas of Pclhiitnov, subsequently known as Ubkupec, who was 
distinguished not only as an emineut theologian but also ojn the author of 
a groat historical work in defence of the Tabor party. Thus the Taborjte 
formally broke away from the universal Church", of which the other 
Hussites never ceased to regard themselves as members. The serious 
nature of this step was further accentuated by the fact that in their 
religious radicalism the TaWrites were by no means isolated among the 
Hussites. In close affinity to them was the Horeb Brotherhood, at the 
head of which ZiSka had placed himself towards the close of his life. 
But even in Prague itself religious radicalism close 1 1 allied to that of the 
Taborites wits rampant, largely the work of Jan of SeJjvo, the priest who 
had attracted attention on the occasion of the first outburst of revolt at 
the capital in 1+1$, and who from that moment had dominated the New 
loan quarter, where lie won the allegiance of the masses by sermons and 
by his demagogic and political fervour. His career lasted till early in 
1422, when he and several of his followers were beheaded. In time, of 
course, this original radicalism everywhere diminished very considerably 
and even at Tibor itself there began to he manifested a readiness to settle 
political and religious con Hints by conciliatory means, a tendency which 
was supported in particular by ZSka's successor, the priest Prokop the 

Hull it 


On the other hand, there were many who were prepared to compromise 
in the matter of the Articles, so <ts to draw nearer to the views of the 
Church. These, the most moderate section of the Hussites, consisting 
mamly of the high nobility and numbers of the Masters of the University 
of Prague, were ready, in tlte interests of reconciliation with the Church 
to sacrifice not only all th«* points in which the Articles went farther 
than Hus, and not only much that had been taken over from IV yd if re- 
cognised even by them at an earl^r date as their teacher, but also various 
teachings of Hus himself, and to content themselves practically with 
merely the Cup aid the abolition of certain abuses. The htulmu advocate 
of these moderate, was the Iratacd and bellicose Master of Vmm,, 
University, Jon of Pribram. His determined attacks upon Wyalifite 
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teachings in the year* t42ft-*7 met, however, with opposition from 
Wyclifb compatriot, Peter Payne, who had become acclimatised among 
the Hussites under the iiaiiic of MlAcr Kngtish, mid who Inter went 
over completely to the * Orphans," The standpoint of the group of 
Jaii of Pribram was far from lieing common to all the supporters of a 
moderate tend ency among the Hussites, at the head of which, after the death 

of its leader, Jakoubek of Stribre, in 1429,stood not Pribram but Master 
Jan Kokvcana, whose spiritual views w^rc closely identified with those 
of Jakoubek and who was subsequently for many years the head of the 
Utraquists; yet it was none the less a significant expression of the 
atmosphere of conciliation which had spread among them, Despite, 
however, all this genuine desire for a restoration of unity with the Churc i, 
even the most moderate Hussite* of the Pribram group declined tu take 
the step which had long been in the eyes of the Church more or loss an 
understood condition of reconciliation, that of simple submission to its 
decision without reserve ‘and without compromise, and thus the 
acknowledgment of its unrestricted authority in matters of faith. As 
long as the Church insisted upon maintaining the attitude which it had 
adopted towards Hus at the Council of Constance, agreement between it 
and the Czech Hussites was impossible, however much the latter moderated 
their demands. 

An obstacle to such agreement was, moreover, presented by the 
development of wrieaartfcal organisation in the Utraquist party itself. 
The act of Conrad of Vechta, Archbishop of Prague, in going over to 
f Jussiti*m had spared this party tlie necessity of providing themselves, as 
the Taburites had done* with a newr bishop of thzir o^n without regsird, 
if need be, to the principle of apostolic succession. The position and 
power of Archbishop Conrad were, however, afterwards substantially 
different from what they had been. Alongside him there were fins t appointed 
for a while four Masters of Prague University, elected at a synod of the 
Czech clergy in 1421, as Church Administrator* with extensive powers. 
And when, after the fall of Korybut, a temporary' conflict arose bet" ecu 
the archbishop and the Utraquisb, Master Jan Rukyrana wui elected by 
the Prague clergy as the “official” or “superior” whom all had to obey. 
Archbishop Conrad himself, after the Utraqubt clergy in 1489 had again 
acknowledged allegiance to him, recognised RakycOtia as his vicar in 
j tpirUunlibut. So this Hussite Master, though formally only the arch- 
bishops official on the old lines, continued to be the real spiritual leader 
and head of the Utraquist party. 

The internal development of the Hussite parties which has been broadly 
outlined was obviously little favourable to the efforts to reconcile the 
Hussites with the Church undertaken immediately in 1420 from different 
quarters and frequently renewed. It was repeatedly seen that on the one 
hand the internal conditions in Bohemifc^were not yetVipe for n concilia¬ 
tory settlement with the Church, and on the other hand that the supreme 
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authorities in the Church were not prepared to fftcili tatc *ueh n settlement 
by concessions of any fundamental duractcr, or indeed to negotiate about 
fltlch cO&Ce&siom, for the Church persevered in the unequivocal demand 
that the Hussites must first of nil render complete submission to it. 

The i Military successes of the Hussites gradual)/ brought about a change 
in this unyielding attitude. First of nl] the Hussites succeeded in moving, 
if not the Papac/ itself, at any rate its devoted adherents in Bohemia 
and beyond the frontiers to entgr into negotiations upon the questions in 
dispute. Proliup the Bald himself decided in the spring uf 1429 to enter 
into direct negotiations with King Sigismund. lit the course of an inroad 
into Austria, Prokup, accompanied by a Hussite delegation of which lie 
was joint leader with Peter Payne, proceeded to Bratislava (Prtssburg) 
to meet Sigismund. The negotiations centred chiefly round the method 
by which it would-be possible to settle the Bohemian religious problem 
at the General Council to Ik convoked at Basle hi 1431. The Czechs ts^re 
in principle ready to send, envoys to the Coirticil, but they demanded to 
be heard as equals and not to be placed on trial. They declined, of 
course, to surrender their faith; on the aeon trary, they suggested that 
Sigismund should adopt and defend it Under these conditions it was 
only natural that no agreement could be arrived aL It was not until the 
famous victory of the Hussites at Douioiilice that Western Christendom 
became convinced of the need of entering into negotiations with the Czech 
heretics. The Council of Basle itself sent on 15 October 1481 nil invitation 
to the Czechs to come to Basle on terms which they had previously put 
forward in vain, namely, to a hearing at which “The Holy Spirit itself 
would he in the midst as arbiter and judge.” 

The invitation sent hv the Council of Basle, though it was a great 
moral success for the Czechs, was not accepted unhesitatingly by all the 
Hussite sections. Thu Taboritcs, who would tiave wished a settlement of 
their conflict with the Church to lie entrusted rather tu laymen, were 
dissatisfied with the proposed hearing before the Council, The Orphans, 
too, were at first very reserved in their attitude to the invitation. At 
the beginning of 1432, however, Kukycana, who since the death of 
Archbishop Conrad {in December 1431) had been the spiritual head of 
the Ftmquist party, agreed with Prokop to accept the invitation 
to Bade. In May 1432 representatives of Lhe Council met the Czech 
delegates at Cheh (Eger) in order to settle the conditio™ under which 
the Czechs were to be heard at the Council. Here the Czechs won a fresh 
important success, According to the terms settled with the Council’s 
plenipotentiaries the decision b the Cfcech conflict with the Church 

w as no t to 1 ie wi th the Counci I but w i th another, higher j udge. This j udge, 

us the Hussites had demanded, was to be m part Lite divine law, that 
is, the Scriptures, and in part the custom (that is, the practice} of Christ, 
His apostle*, and flfc primitive f Ohurch, together with the Councils and 
the Fathers of the Church in so far as their teachings were rightly based 
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Li [ion Holy Script une and the practice of the primitive Church- In nil 
their subsequent dealings with the Council the Hussites again and again 
appealed to this criterion of judgment agreed upon at Clieb—or the 
w Cheb Judge" as it wa-t called. 

Shortly before the Council assembled* the Tnboritcs und the Orphans* 
disregarding the principles of the agreement for the attendance at Basic* 
joint'd in a great military expedition to Lusatia, Silesia,, and Branden¬ 
burg* in the course of which they penctimted about the middle of April 
to tlfe neighbourhood of Berlin. Later still Pro It op resolutely rejected 
the request of the Council that the Czechs should conclude a truce for 
the period of their negotiations with the Council, Indeed* early in 1433 
when the negotiation* with the Checks at the Council were in active 
progress* the Orphan captain, Jan Cnpek of Sany, as an ally of the Poles 
against the Teutonic Knights, undertook a great expedition through 
Lufatin and Silesia to Neumnrk and Prussia* in the course of which the 
Hussite army advanced to tlie Baltic Sen near the mouth of the Vistula, 

In the meantime* the negotiations at Basle* where the Czech delegation 
had arrived on 4 January 1438* imade difficult progress, Whereas the 
Czechs w ere only disposed to accept such decisions as in their opinion 
were in harmony with the laws of God* the Council demanded that the 
Czechs should render absolute submission to ft 'While* too, the Czechs 
(in [jarticLilar Itekycana, Nicholas of Pelhnniov, and looter HiigKdi) re¬ 
solutely championed the Four Articles of Prague, albeit in their milder 
formulation as drafted in 1418 by the University of Prague* the Council 
rejected every article, except for the fact that privately the Czechs were 
offered a limited recognition of the Cup. 

Being unable to move the Czech envoys to concessions the Council 
sent a delegation to Prague to negotiate there directly with the Bohemian 
diet. XIit Basle delegates* among whom the papal auditor* Juan Palomar* 
was an outstanding figure by reason of his diplomatic talent** remained 
at Prague two months (from May to July 1433)* but even there the 
negotiations with the Czechs produced no result. On the other hand, 
confident ini pmirpar/frs with the most moderate section of the Hussites 
under Pribram prepaired the way for an agreement at Prague touching 
all tire Four Articles, This agreement, with some ad ditin ns, was accepted 
by both sides on 30 November and sealed by the delegate priests 
and the Utraquist masters clasping hands; some formal changes, and 
the decision of the "Cheb Judged being reserved For final settlement 
when matters still outstanding should be discussed (gene ml obligati on 
of communion in both kinds* ami participation of child mi in the 
Cup), By this agreement* to which the name of The Camj. nidft was 
applied, assent was given to all the Four Articles of Prague* hut in 
such style and with such clauses that their original meaning was 
almost completely obliterated- Apart Tfcom cum mm turn in lioth kinds* 
which was permitted with some regnal ions* the Hussites were conceded 
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threatened to arise were checked for the time being by the death of 
Sigismund. They remained* however, to be fought out nt n later date. 

Although Hussitism was in origin and substitute a moral, religious, 
and ecdcsiftsiical movement, there entered into it practically at the 
very outset certain endeavour* to alter social and economic conditions, 
and these became an important clement of the movement Both the 
higher and the lower nobility, inclining towards the religious movement 
inspired by Hus, longed to brpik down the intolerable economic pre¬ 
dominance of the Church, to deprive the prelates and monasteriM of 
their vast landed possessions and to get this property into their own 
hands. The artisans and working classes in the towns wished to overthrow 
the power of the wealthy patricians, to secure some influence on municipal 
administration* and to improve their own economic condition. The 
villeins on the laud cherished the hope of escaping from their irksome 
duties and obligations The lowest ranks of the clergy were desirou^ of 
ending the humiliating inequality of their sdcisJ arid economic position 
compared with that of the wealthy prelates, canons, and rectors of great 
parishes. All these aims acid desires* often inicoxiftcious and ill-defined, 
merged not only into one another hut also into the religious and 
nationalist aims and sentiments. 

The Hussite movement, however, though arousing and giving support 
to these multifarious aims and desires, did not make their fulfilment a 
positive article of the Hussite programme. Only the demands that the 
priests should be deprived of undue enjoyment of great worldly possessions, 
and should live lives according to the Gospel and the example of Christ 
and His apustles* became important articles of that programme. 
Other fftr-naurhing socmI demands were put forward only by the extreme 
sections of the Hussites, particularly the Taborites. At Tabor in 1430, 
at a time when the chiUastic heresy was prevalent* there wits proclaimed 
not oiilv the abolition ttf serfdom and of I'lllehi dues and services* hut 
also the replacement of private property by ownership in common. 
Communistic principles were put into practice by the establishment of 
common trewmries to w hich the wealthier farmers on selling their produce 
handed over the proceeds. Very soon, however, this ceased. The serfs did 
not even acquire the promised exemption from the payment of interest and 
dues to the large landowners. The revolutionary ideas of the extreme 
Taborites took no hold whatsoever on the other Hussite parties* except 
here and there among tile low er classes of the townsfolk, w here they soon 
disappeared in f tic same manner ns at Tsibur itself Some of these views 
find, it in true, an echo in the writings of the Southern Bohemian thinker, 
Peter ChelEteky, which appeared at the beginning of the Hussite wars* 
and in which the author, with impressive eloquence and fervid conviction, 
shews the absolute incompatibility of the relation of master and serf with 
the pure law of f*od; but Chdokky's doctrine that the true Christian 
must never resist the supreme secular power even w r heu it does him wrong 
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caused lib views, at that time still little known, to lose all practical 

effect, * | 

The demand—au upheaval in the social and economic conditions of 
the time—for the abolition or at least a great reduction in the 
vant possessions of the Church, especially landed property, was largely 
brought into effect, at least in Bohemia. During the Hussite tumults, 
the Church there was deprived of the major part of its secular property, 
the wealthy monasteries were either, demolished or impoverished, 
the former economic predominance of the Church over the lay classes 
was broken once and for all, and tbe prelates were deprived of ull political 
importance. The landed estates taken from the Church enriched, it is 
true, in the first place a number of the houses of the higher nobility, but 
tbe gains of the lower nobility also, the knights and gentry, were not 
inconsiderable. Thus, not only the nobility proper bqt also the knights 
and the gentry in llohc-mia made au advance iu economic and political 
power owing to the Hussite* wnrs, the latter perhaps a relatively greater 
advance than the former. It was not indeed till the Hussite wnrs that 
the knights and gentry becam* factors of real consequence in public life, 
secured representation in tin; highest offices of State and the law courts, 
and won iui influential voice in the deliberations of the diet. In like 
in aimer the Hussite movement increased the importance of the towns, 
which likewise frequently obtained a considerable portion of the property 
confiscated from the Church. The leading position w hich the burgher 
-W , represented especially by the burghers of Prague, secured for them¬ 
selves during the Hussite wars was not indeed permanently maintained: 
nevertheless, even after these wars the measure of political rights still 
possessed by then: was such that their voice could not be disregarded in 
public affairs. This fact lind all the greater significance because in the 
tuwns ( themselves it was the Hussite movement that helped the more 
popular and nationalistic elements to victory. 

While the Hussite movement thus hrought on the whole more good 
than harm to the nobility, the knights, and the towns, the villeins on 
the land not only gained nothing of what the Taborite chi Hosts hud 
dreamed, but even suffered greatly in consequence of the prolonged fight¬ 
ing; and the injurious effect of war on the general condition of the 
country contributed,as became apparent later, to « considerable deteriora¬ 
tion in their position. 

Profound and significant were the effects of the Hussite movement on 
the development of Check nationality and a national Czech consciousness. 
There culminated in it, first and foremost, tbe opposition of the native 
Czech population to the Germans who had migrated to the country 
during the preceding two centuries ami were to a large extent in tbe 
enjoyment of a privileged position The Hussite upheavals accelerated 
and completed a development tending teethe grad<M» Cawhisation of the 
towns in Bohemia. Many German burghers were driven from the country 
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Influence on art and culture 

on account uf their hostile attitude towards the Czech religious movement, 
and the lower classes, of Czech rationality and of Hussite sentiments, 
became the ruling powers in the towns. The majority of town* in 
Bohemia thus became wholly Czech. In Mom via, where the Hussite 
movement was not so strong as in Bohemia, the German element suffered 
less severe losses. In particular, the towns there remained in the hands of 
the Germans even throughout the Hussite wars. 

The Hussite struggles did r\pt, indeed, drive nil the Germans out uf 
Bohemia and Moravia, but the privileged position which they enjoyed 
out of proportion to their actual strength and numbers was utterly lost. 
In the chief territories of the Czech State, especially in Bohemia, they 
became an insignificant minority of practically no importance in politics. 
The Latin tong«, too, was displaced by the Czech language in official 
correspondence, ii\ (til dealings in the public offices, the courts of justice, 

and the diets. t 

The Hawte movement had a further effect on the national character. 
The struggle was carried on by the Czechs not merely in the effort to cleanse 
the Czecli State and nation from the acenation of heresy but also in the 
conviction that, acknowledging the purity of the truth of God above all 
other races, they were under the obligation of assisting it to victory, of 
becoming champions of the divine Word and warriors of God. ITii# 
naturally gave rise in their minds to the idea of some special sacred 
character attaching to the Czech iiAtion, of its call to great deeds in the 
service of God and the divine law. The national consciousness of the 
Czechs thus acquired a special mystical tinge and intpiissive fervour, and 
the Czech national idea was enriched by the thought that the nation, 
apart from its defensive struggle against the German menace, had had 
a great positive task laid upon it—a fight for the pure truth of God, 

The economic harm caused to the Czech territories by the Hussite wans 
was certainly great. These struggles not only directly destroyed much 
material wealth, hut also in large measure paralysed all the economic life 
of the country and held up its trade with other countries, which had 
developed so satisfactorily, especially in the preceding century. Similarly, 
the Hussite wars put an end to the splendid progress of the plastic arts 
bv virtue of which in the reigns of Charles TV and WenccsIiLs IV Bohemia 
had become the leading centre of art in the Europe of that day. Many 
works of art dating from earlier periods fell a sacrifice to the Hussite 
upheaval. 'Hie opposition of the radical parties among the Hussites to 
art, in the works of which they saw a sinful luxury, led to the demolition 
and burning of churches and monasteries, to the destruction of statue*, 
pictures, and other works of art During the Hussite era nothing, of 
course, was done to make good this loss by the production of new works. 
The Hussite period severed, almost for good and all, the tradition of a 
native art, so that 1 when at a Jitter period the plastic Arts in Bohemia 
were awakened to mjw life, they no longer stood in the forefront of 
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European evolution, but were for long licking in independence, and 
frequently A considerably Ijelated imitation of foreign woiks. 

In the inhere of intellectual culture, too, the Hussite wars substantially 
weakened, and for the most pert entirely severed, the former Ultimate con¬ 
nexion with the rest of Europe, By retarding, and for some time 
entirely preventing, the influx of new currents of thought from the 
civilised West, Hum turn checked the development of the Czech nation 
in more than one branch of culture. Oft the other hand, of course, bj the 
ideas and morel force it possessed it inspired in some directions an 
Intellectual activity of truly astwnahing power. 

To the numerous Czech and Latin works w hich issued from the Bohemian 
reformation movement at its very beginnings, and whose authors included, 
beside Hus him self, several of bis predecessor (Thomas of btitny, Matthias 
of Janov) Hiul of his followers, the time of the Hussite ware added a large 
number of works of similar character, written in either Czech or Latin by 
the spiritual leaders of the Hussite parties, such as Master Jakoubek of 
Stnbro, Jan of Pribram, Peter Pavne, and Nicholas of Pelbrmiov. All 
these learned masters, however*were surpassed in ability, ideas,and power 
of presentation by Peter Chelekky, a fanner of South Bohemia, who knew 
hut little Latin and whose works,ali written in Czech, were mostly composed 
during the Hussite upheavals. Inclining to the movement inspired by Hus, 
Chelcickv was especially attracted by the radical faction at labor. But he 
severed I vis conn ex ion both with the Prague masters and with the Taborites 
as early a* 1490, when he declared in apposition to both that war of anv 
kind was forbidden to a Christian, even in defence uf the Word of God. 
He thus stood aside from the great struggles withiu the Hussite movement 
itself, enshrining his thoughts in works which rank among the most 
precious treasures of Czech literature. In these works, along with views 
whief) are well-known from the writings of Wyclif and Hus and which 
are common to the entire Hussite movement, w« Hud other views sub¬ 
stantially different from them, obviously the effect of semi-Cathaffflt 
influences. Like the Catliari, Chelcickv proclaimed that the taking of 
life in anv form, and thus war, was a'sin, that whoever killed a man in 
battle was guiltv of “hideous murderlike them lie rejected all secular 
power, worldlv offices, human laws and rights, despised worldly learning 
and especially" the writings of the learned " doctors" fiercely attacked the 
powerful awl the rich, and with fervid sympathy championed the simple 
and the poor. Although Clidficky took the individual elements of his 
from various sources, lit projected himself as it were so completely 
into them that he gave them an independent, personal impress. His 
writings, indeed, are among the few medieval literary works which can 

even to-day captivate our interest, . . . 

Alongside the theological writings that arose in Bohemia during the 
Hussite"struggles there appeared also*a number o£ J>V no means unim¬ 
portant literary works of a different ciWter. They consist portly of 
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historical works, among which the so-called Old Annals rtf Bohemia, 
simple iuiil vivid rMtinls niiuiii ty uiunvinoiK plebeians, give a lively 
account of the groat national revolution, and partly of numerous Czech 
and iwitin compositions in verse of a satirical, bellicose, derisive, and not 
infrequently historical nature. Finally, popular hymns, which the leading 
Hussite parties made a large element of their divine service, reached 
a high level of developmeut. The simple words of these hymns were 
adapted to effective tunes which have given the hymns a verv prominent 
place in the evolution of the art of music. ’ ■ 

Hie Compacts of Prague failed to bring about a complete and genuine 
reconciliation between the Hussites and the Church, for neither party was 
wholly satisfied with them. *1 ht Church saw in them only a temporary 
concession forced upon it by circumstance*, and did not abandon the hope 
that in time it would be able to deprive them of all significance. The 
Czechs on the other hand looked upon the Com pants as merely the 
foundation for a final adjustment which should satisfy them with regard 
to the outstanding religious anil Church question*. Thev bojietl that such 
an adjustment would, in particular, be forthcoming in the important 
question of a universal obligation to accept the Cup in all the Czech 
territories. As early as tiie end of 1+37, however, the Council of Bade 
issued a decree to the efiect that comm union in both kinds was in it 
ordained by Christ, and that it was the prerogative of the Church to 
determine the maimer in which the sacrament of the altar should be 
administered, in which, whatever its form, the whole body and blued of 
Christ were pitscnt. This was a complete denial of one of the fundamental 
articles of Hush than, and a serious whittling down of the Compacts in 
the point that for the Czechs was the most important of all. Little wonder 
that the Czechs, apart from the most moderate section led by J 911 of 
Pribram, refused to recognise the validity of this decision, so that the 
conHiet between them and the Church iu the matter of the Cup continued. 

Further disappointment* were indicted upon the Ctnupiist Czechs bv 
the Council and King Sigisnmnd in matters of Church government. Not 
only was the election of Rokyeatm as Archbishop of Prague not ratified, 
but also the administration of the Bohemian Church, including the Utra' 
quist section, hitherto in Rokycana’s charge, was transferred for the time 
lariug to special plenipotentiary legates appointed bv the Council, the 
first of whom was Bishop Philibert. These legates proved extremely zealous 
in ridding the Church of all special rite* and customs introduced by the 
l ftraq ui st pa rtv. They were also i n s Itu men tal in restoring the ecclcsias t i m l 
institutions of the party adhering to communion in one kind, especially 
monaxtcricH, and they confirmed the appointments of new incumbents to 
churches at Prague and in the provinces in place of the old incumbents 
who, in the eyes of*the t’hureh, Iwiri Ixmmi wrongfully instituted. In this 
manner Rokycana himself was deprived of the benefice of the Tyn church 
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at Prague He fled froui Prague lt> Eastern Bohemia, choosing IIrmh>c 
Krdjove as \m scat and remaining tb-vj till 144*8, A large proportion of 
tile Ctmi|uist clergy still rcgankd him tv* their hood, while the others 
w ere placed under an administrator elected for this purpose in 1437 with 
the consent of the king and the legate*, A unification of Church udminis 
tration in Bohemia, desired, though for different reasons, by the Utnujuists 
and by the party adhering to cum m tin ion in one kind* was thus not at tail led. 
At the same time dissatisfaction with tjie Church policy of S%umnmd 
and with his rule generally incraasod among the mom radical adherents 
of tile Utraqui*t party. Seeing the growing opposition to himself, 
Sigismand left Prague early in November; and he died at Znojmo (Xnaim) 
on his way to Hungary on 9 December 1437, 

The brief period of Sigismimd* rule, during which Bohemia had at lost 
possessed a generally acknowledged king* was soon exchanged for another 
interregnum. It ih true that, in accord with Sigiamunda wishes, a portion 
of the Bohemian Estates ilcknowdedged the hereditary rtaiui of his son- 
in-law Albert of Austria and chore him as king at the end of 1487. The 
majority of the Estates, howmer, unable to obtain from him an under¬ 
taking to fulfil various demands, especially those touching religious 
matter*, offered the crown to Garimir, the brother of Yladjd&v, King of 
Poland. Before the struggle for the throne could be decided, however, 
Albert died in October 1439 as he was returning from an unsuccessful 
expedition against the Turks, In the meantime the candidature of Casiunr 
had fjeen dropped, so that those who had supported Albert—mainly the 
nobles upholding comm mi ion in one kind and the moderate Utraqui^ts— 
were able at the beginning of 14B.1 to conclude a general peace with the 
party of the more detenu hied Hussite# led by Hyncc FUftrk of PirkStejn. 
By the terms of this general peace there were constituted in the various 
counties (of which there were then twelve in Bohemia) companies for 
defence, u kind of an ill t ia, drawn froth atl parties without distinction. 
The counties elected ftrtmen and instructed them to settle in their courts 
the conflicts among the different classes* to maintain peace and security* 
and to uphold the agreed organisation in the land even by force of anna. 
At a time when there was no recognised royal power nor any uniform 
mitral government in the country there county militia companies became 
the actual organ nf public administration. They won special importance* 
moreover, when PEdfek, the leader of the more extreme section of the 
Hussites, succeeded in the spring of 1440 in uniting four Cistern comities 
into a single body of which be himself became the head. This union, 
which w as voluntarily joined by a fifth county, that of Boleslav, where one 
of the two Jxetmen wo* the young George nf Poddbrady, then only twenty 
veais of age, became ere long not only the nucleus of the Hiruqiiist party 
now in process of reorganisation, hut also the centre of a ncw r political 
development in Bohemia* In ecdedostiftd matters its’mam support ami 
counsel was found in Rokyearaa. Its importance increased with the failure of 
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attempts to fill the Bohemian throne, which vu vacant till 1458 when 
Lodislo* Postl minus, .suit of AlberJ of Austria, became ting, 

Meanwhile the organisation formed by Ptiicek, which was gradually 
augmented by fresh elements, had become increasingly the moving force 
in Bohemian history. In it was concentrated the nucleus of the I'tnwjuht 
party, which had never censed to recognise Hokyctuia ns its leader; he had 
been formally acknowledged in the summer of I -141 as the head (admin¬ 
istrator) of the Hussite clergy ig the united eastern counties. Hufcvcaiia’s 
pOrty syslematicaUy fixed and unified the official doctrines of the HnnRe 
ecclesiastical organisation, both us against the moderate Hussite tendency 
under Pribram and the mure radical Taborites, While mi agreement 
with the Pribram party was attained, a settlement with the Taborites, 
owing to the important differences ih doctrine, was more difficult. The 
political and military pressure exerted by PM&k, however, constrained 
even the taborites to agree to their clergy attending a conference at Kuliia 
Hora m July 144# to discuss disputed Churdf questions, and, should they 
not be settled there, to allow the Bohemian diet to decide upon them 
according to the *’ f-hob Judge.” As a reconciliation between the two 
parties was not reached at Hutu ft Hora, it became necessary to submit 
the disputed pints to the diet, 

Th » it came about that the diet which met at Prague in January 1444, 
fiftrr hreiriiig the report of a sjxfciii] amnnitt^ chos&n to study the dis~ 
puted pints, gave its approval to the teaching of the Hokyema party 
touching the real presence in the sacrament of the altar,' and other 
matters, such os the maintenance of the seven sacraments, purgatory, 
invocation of the saint*, fasting, penance, the use of vestments, and the 
preservation of the ancient ritual. The Taborite teachings were thus 
decisively condemned once and for all, and the Taborite* were called 
upon to accept the teachings of the Kokycnnn party, for by the d^ision 
II “l™ tW ‘ tolchin S» were given the force of law incumbent upon 
aJI adherents of the Hussite movement. As all previously existing 
difference* between the Rokyearm and Pribram sections had bren settled 
nothing more was lacking for the attainment of complete unity araoruj 
w Hussites than that the Taborites fchould surrender their existing iudZ 
pendente in accordance with the ruling of the diet. Although "it waa 
dear that this could not be attained at once or without difficulty, the 
decisions of the diet of January 1444 were a distinct step forward towards 
the attainment of unity among all the adherents of the Cup, and a great 
«uc«ss for tho lli&k prfv. Thb forty rfhnj* ...II'™) » 
«voro l.Io»- through tho prom.tlire .lath of their k„d [T , b ut the, „ t 
once found a fitting sncceawr to him in the youthful George of P«U- 
brru y, who hud already at « congress tn the preceding September been 

: l *• ftliit ‘ d mUitk * f *« extern Luntics, and 
wll 1 te*n^**h at home and abroad, the nckm.w- 

leader of Husaije Bohemtu. 
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George of Podebrady was a scion of t he house of the Louis of KimStit, 
which was of Moravian origin and forjnerly had had can-sidcrablc estates 
there* In the middle of the fourteenth century one branch of this family 
migrated to Ho he mini, where the town of PodSbrady became its main seat. 
It was noted for its nationalist sentiments and its support of re¬ 
forming tendencies. While not quite fourteen year* of age Georgia took 
part with his guardian in the battle of Lipmry. From the age of eighteen 
he was in the sendee of Ptdcek of Pirk^Stejn, who was his teacher and 
master in practical politics. At the age of twenty be was elected 
hetman of Holes lav county,, and on the death of Ptacek in the year 1444 
was chosen to succeed him as supreme hetimtn of the eastern counties. 
In continuing the work of Pteicek, George of Ptxltbrady found his main 
support in the eastern counties' Union, which hem-eforward began to he 
known as the Potlt^brady Unity. 

Although Geoige had from the outset enjoyed no little esteem even 
among the party of coiiimilnion in one kind, his political activities met 
with the opposition of the lending noble of that party* the powerful and 
wealthy Oldfich of Rozinhcrk (dtosenberg) who, with his supporters, placed 
obstacles in the way of the young Hussite statesman. They were unable, 
however, to frustrate his plans. George sought in particular a solution 
for the outstanding ecclesiastical questions, among which a foremost place 
was occupied by the problem of the confirmation of the election of 
Rokymna as Archbishop of Prague. The Papacy, however* which at this 
period hud already .secured predominance over the Council of Basic, 
turned an absolutely deaf ear to the Czech demands. When the papal 
legate, Cardinal Carvajal, who was specially sent to Bohemia in the 
spring of 1448, attempted, like Bishop Philibert before him, to re¬ 
introduce the: old order and customs into the government of the Czech 
Choqph, he met with determined resistance from the entire Utraquist 
party, who unanimously demanded the confirmation of Rokycanils election 
as archbishop. The negotiations with the papal legate die wed that the 
uncompromisingly negative attitude uf the Holy See towards the Czech 
demands in the matter of the Compact and the confirmation of Rokycana 
had caused even the most moderate of the Hunites to abandon the idea 
of complete unity with the universal Church. Carvajal was compelled by 
disorder* which broke out in Prague to hasten his departure from the 
country, and immediately after wan! s Tint only the Estates assembled in 
the diet but also the entire population of Prague proclaimed their 
determination to stand faithfully by the Compacts. The anti-Homan 
reaction in the Utraquist party culminated at the beginning of September 
1448, when George of Pod£brady and his Uni ty troops occupied Prague* 
which, since the year 1436 , bad been under the joint administration of 
the party of communion in one kind and the most moderate wing of the 
Utrnquists who were in close affinity with them.*As George's troops 
entered Prague, the priests who had been accused of breaking the Compact* 
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fled »" lli tht “*™ departed for Plifefi, which thenceforward became the 
seat of the minimi strut ion of the party of communion in one kind Rok v- 
c!ma, once nn.ro installed in hi* old dmrge of the Tyn church, was Win 
acknowledged as the supreme head of nil the Utnujuist clergy. 

On? ow'iipntioji of Prague, accompanied :ls it was hv an internal mii- 
0n " f tl,t 1 traquistsfapnrt from the Toboritea)under the leadership of 
Kufcvcaua, augmented George's power, which, though lie formally looked 
for support on ]j to the Pod^uly Unity, acquired a more general 

™ cl f* Gew » e be 8 SUl lH>lh home and abroad to appear as the,real 
political power in the land, though in name he had not yet become so f Je 
wa* opposed, it is true, by the nobles of the party adhering to communion 
in one kind, who, at the beginning ofl440, met at Strakonire and formed 
a compact UimM,i hut <^«)ige succeeded in keeping them in check. While 
his opponents hoped that by the accession of the young Lndisks to the 
throne of Bohemia they would be able to deprive George of his post in tiio 
administration of the kingdom, the German king, Frederick of Austria, 
he guardian of I-adislaa. preferred to come to terms with George. 
1-rei enck was moved to this partly by A«cas Sylvius, Bishop of Sfei.a 
Ole famous humomst who subsequently became Pope under the title of 
1 mis U He had acted os Frederick's representative at the Bohemian diet 
hUd nt Benesov in June bad made the p**>nal acquaintance of the 
yviung Lord of Podebmdy, and saw that he was „ ut only the bet man for 
ri.ep,>st of governor but also that his political circumspection and his 
co ncilia tory outlook on religion made him competent above all others to 
undertake a peaceful solution of the Church problem in Bohemia. Not 
oug after the Benesov diet, m October 1*51, Frederick gave his approval 
to the appointment of George as governor, but with the reservation that 
w«s on thus leavmg himself a ft™ hand for the future. In 

riie spring of 1*58 the Bohemian diet pamd a vote making George of 
Podebradv governor of the land for a tern, of two years ^ 

At the end Of August be betook himself with a comidemble force south¬ 
ards to rubor, which declined to recognise the new order of things He 
succeeded without a struggle in obtaining the surrender of Tabor!'which 
accepted the diets decision to make him governor of the kuwriom and 

fo^Th t'fr ” dJ,?Ut S re]i ^ ioU# mattws t0 th * ™SLt of six 

arbiter. 1 he diet s decision was then quickly acknowledged bv Gmnri. 
other opponent. At the October diet at Prague the Tabor qaSfon 
hkew.se was settled m «.ch a manner that the movement really «Le to 
an end. A majority of the Taboritea accepted an arbitration judgment 
which was nothing but a revival of the unfavourable itecisron of 
Jome few unyielding priests among them theTtfbor bishop. Nicholas of 
Pdhnmov, were .mpresoned in George's castles, which they irever left 

Inanity of the iitrequbt parly, completed by the subjection ofTSbor 
’ Pr ° vd 110 sm \ U ob8tacfe to the efforts of the Church of Rome. 
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It was now iui longer possible to exploit the one section of the Vln^ukt 
p&rty which was ready for entire recone^iatiun with the Church against the 
more determined group which held steadfast!y to the Compacts. A general 
and genuine ret uni of the Czechs to the bosom of the Church would now 
have called for a public agreement between the supreme authority of the 
Church and the official representatives of Hussitisnu Mast depended, of 
coulee, on Rokjcm The archbishop was by no means, in principle, 
opposed to an honoumble-settlement wi^h the Church of Rome* and even 
as tlie acknowledged spiritual head of the Utrnrpiist party he never ceased 
to endeavour to bring about reunion with the Church. In tins he was 
inspired not merely by a genuine desire for a restoration of Church unity 
but also by practical needs. Among the Utraipiists Hot yearn had almost 
the same powers m the bishops in the rest of the Church, and he exercised 
them jointly with n consistory composed of twenty members priest* and 
masters. But he wai lacking in that important right of Catholic bishop*, 
the power of ordaining prints. As long the Utnupjjst pi,rtv insisted 
u | hi n the principle of apostolic succession Kokvcana could only acquire 
this right with the assent of Aht Holy See* and a* lung ns he was not 
continued by the Holy See mid cmuensM bishop with its consent the 
party of communion hi both kinds possessed no one who was able to ordain 
priests. It wits thus with great difficulty that the ranks of the U traquist 
priesthood coi dd be re j den is bed. The ne jgl i tiuu ri i ig bishops a lid the Rsshop 
of Oloinoue, though placed by the Compacts under the obligation of 
ordaining them, denied ordination to the Hussite theological student*, who 
were thus com pel led to resort to Italy, where several bishops were more 
easily prevailed upon to Ik? accommodating, though in a manner not 
wholly above suspicion. This was not enough, however, and the scarcity 
of priests among the IT Iraqi! isto continued to increase, a condition of affaire 
whicl^ militated against the building up of a normal Church organist ion 
and the maintenance of moral discipline among the clergy and among the 
lay masse*. The only wav nut of this imjmssf was For the Hussites either 
to submit unconditionally to Rome or to secure a bishop and priesthood 
without reference to the Papal bee, just as the Taboritea hud done already 
in H2Q, and thus cut theuwdvea off completely from the Church. 

There ia little doubt that the Czech Utnujuists, aroused to indignation 
by the unflinching obstinacy of the Papacy in the matter of the confirma* 
tion of RokycAiiiLA^ Arehbishop of Prague, frequently inclined towards the 
second of these alternatives. An idea wm cherished among them in jiart- 
icufor that they might secure a bishop from Constantinople from the 
Eastern Church, In that Church the Hussites bad long displayed 
considerable interest, having learnt, ptVibahly from Wydif, that it had 
preserved Intact many of the doctrines and rites of the primitive Church. 
In their religious disputations the Hussite theologians had more than one* 
appealed to the example uf the Eastern Church, ralHfig it the daughter 
and disciple of the apostles, and the teacher of lhe Church of Home, and 
c*i« m. * 
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they took particular pleasure in pointing out that it Itnd preserved the 
administration of communion in both kinds. It was not till 1459, how- 
ever, that the Hu**iUw got into direct toucli with the Eastern Church and 
opened actual negotiations. The intermediary in these negotiations was 
a mysterious doctor of theology, who hod gone from Bohemia to Con¬ 
stantinople, hod adopted the Orthodox faith, and went by the name of 
Constantine Anglicus. It is not impossible that under this name was 
concealed the well-known English Hussite* Peter Payne, who bod left 
Bohemia for Constantinople some time after 1448. Certain it is. that 
this l ii ns tan tine Anglictis arrived early in 1459 in Bohemia, bringing 
with him a letter from the leading dignitaries of the Greek Church 
inviting the Czechs to join that Church and promising to provide them 
with dcigy mid bishops. '1 he Hussite consistory accepted in principle this 
invitation, hut when Constantine Anglicus returned to Constantinople 
with their reply, he found a changed situation there, unfavourable to union 
with the Hussite Czechs awing to the effort ittade by the Greek Emperor 
Constantine XI for union with Home. The fall of Constantinople in May 
1453 put au end once and for all to the attempt to bring about an entente 
or union between the Hussites and the Eastern Church, the success of which 
would in any case have been extremely problematical. 

On the other hand, failure also attended the second effort, mode at 
this time, to secure the return of the Czechs to the fold of the Church of 
Home. Ihe noisy and ostentatious tour of the bellicose Italian monk 
and preacher, Giovanni Capistrano, through Moravia und Bohemia in the 
years 1451-52 aroused a storm of resentment among the Utrwjuists, w hile 
it enhanced the anti-Hussite sentiments of the Czech Catholic*, but it had 
no great effect otherwise. Failure likewise attended the diplomatic 
negotiations of the learned papal legate, Nicholas of Cusa, with the 
official delegates of the Hussite Czechs at Hntisbon and Vienna in June 
and November 1459. * 

Soon afterwards a change occurred in the cfiiestion of the throne. 
A revolt of the Austrian Estates under Ulrich of Cilli had L-Qinpdled the 
Emperor Frederick to hand over the youthful Ludishw to the Estates 
Ulrids opened negotiations with the Czechs for the acknowledgment of 
Ladisks as king. George of Pudebradv offered no object inn, but with 
the approval of the majority of the Estate* demanded that Ijidisbi* 
should ascend the throne not on the fiosis of hereditary right but on 
that of election by the Bohemian Estates, and that he should undertake 
to fulfil certain Czech demands. After lengthy negotiations Lodisios at 
a personal nut ting with George at Vienna in the Spring of ] 453, accepted 
these term*. He promised in particular to respect the Comparts ml the 
additions to them signed by Sigismund, and to secure eonHrmatinn of 
Hokvcanas appointment as archbishop from the Pope. At the same time 
he appointed George a* govern or wf the kingdom fur a further period of 
■ix yew* after the expiry of the two years for which he had originally 
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been appointed bv tJi*c Bofaemiin diet. In conformity w ith thin agreement 
I^diahus took the oath as elected kmgyn the presence of the Ihihenuan 
Estate* on a frontier meadow at Jihlava on 19 October, and was crowned 
at Prague on 28 October, A minority recognised LodiaW hereditary 
right, a* did also all the minor provinces of the Bohemian Crown. The 
Moravian noble*, indeed, did not hesitate to do homage to Iwulislas ad 
thdr king bv hereditary right even prior to his coronation in Bohemia 
(6 July 1-158). # 

King Ijodida* Pofithuinus stayed for more tlurn a year after his eoroim- 
tiun in Prague {until November 1454), continuing on friendly term* with 
George of Podehrudy. George, jls governor, did not cease to direct the 
Fortunes of the State during the king's residence at Prague and during 
hi* subsequent absence which lasted till the autumn of 1457- Supported 
by the legal power* of a properly recognised king, George was able to 
display very considerable activity. Although he devoted attention—and 
not without success—to a'restoration and strengthen!ng of the Czech 
influence in the minor provinces of the Bohemian Crown (especially in 
Silesia, whose ties with Buhwniri had become very loose during the 
Hussite wars), it was to Bohemia itself that he gave most of his care. 
There, by energetic and systematic measures, he restored pence and order, 
and undid the evil effects of the Hussite upheavals on the legal, social, 
and economic conditions of the country* 

The accc^iou of Lodislas to the throne encouraged the party of 
communion in one kind to adopt & bolder attitude towards the official 
Hussite Church and its spiritual head, Archbishop Hokytana. In these 
con diets George of Pod£bmdy observed an admirable moderation* and 
never ceased to make effort* for reconciliation with tbe universal Church. 
Hi- w as supported by Hokycajia himself, When, in 1457, CutixLus III be¬ 
came ( Po pc, it seemed its if this reconciliation would really be accomplished* 
The Pop was desirous of peace with the Czechs and entered into direct 
correspondence with Hokycana, inviting Jilin to go to Koine to discus* the 
matter. But before any substantial rappr&chtmrni could be attained, 
the young king died* He had arrived at the close of September 1457 in 
Prague, whore his marriage with the French princess Magdalene was to 
take place; two months later (28 November) he fell n victim to the 
plague. 

The death of Lndislns without an heir left the Bohemian throne vacant, 
for tbe hereditary claims of other memhers of the House of Hababurg, 
based on the old succession treaties made between the Czech Luxemburg* 
and the Austrian Habsburgs were not recognised by the majority of the 
Bohemian Estates. Such claims, moteover, could hardly have been 
properly prosecuted in view of the family quarrels then rampant among 
the agnates of the house of Ilabsburg, to which the Emperor Frederick 
belonged. Serious hereditary claims were, however, advanced by William, 
f luke of Saxony, and by iWiinir, King* of Poland, as husband* of the 
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George of Podebradi/ elected king 

Bisters of £julis|n>. number of aspirant* to the Bohemian crow n with 
no hereditary claim u lutUicvcr nlja nunc funvitnl, 

Of these Utter the most serious mils the native candidate, George of 
PocUfbrody, who hod the support not only of the Bohemian nobles of the 
Utraquist party but also of several inHnentiul members of the party of 
Communion in one kind, George, who had immediately oti the death of 
Ladidas been continued by the Bohemian diet in Jus office as governor, 
himself took steps towards his ejection, believing that it would give him 
an opportunity of completing the work he had begun of a general 
rehabilitation of his native land. The campaign for his election was 
conducted largely from the angle of Hussite ideas, but there was also 
a strong national sentiment behind it When on 2 March 3458 the 
Bohemian diet, assembled in the great hull of the Old Town Hall at 
Prague, elected George, the Roman Catholic nobles being also among 
those who voted fur him, the Czechs at last hud a monarch w ho was united 

with them Iwth in national consciousness and*in religious beliefs_a king 

who was a Czech by birth and a Hussite. 

The new king, who had thus mounted*the Bohemian throne against 
so many other claimants, and who ns a Hussite, even after the signing 
of the Compacts, could hardly expect his election to be unreservedly 
accepted by the leading authorities of Western Christendom, was naturally 
eager speedily to secure as wide a recognition as possible. He therefore 
took immediate steps for his coronation. Having no bishops in his own 
country able and willing to crown him according to the ancient ceremonial, 
he asked Matthias, King of Hungary,to lend him Hungarian bishops for 
the purpose. Matthia* was under considerable obligations to George, to 
whose daughter Catherine ho was betrothed, for George had release*! 
Matthias from prison where he hod been Hung by the late King ljulislns 
on the death of his father mid elder brother, and had effectively supported 
his election as King of Hungary. Matthias could hardly therefore refuse 
the request, hut an agreement with the Hungarian bishops as to the form 
of the coronation cererucmial proved no easy matter. The bishops 
demanded that the coronation oath should contain an abjuration of the 
Compacts, but to this George could not, of course, consent, unless he 
were to disavow the whole of his policy hitherto in ecclesiastical matters, 
which had been based primarily on the Comparts, and indeed his entire 
past. A way out of the dilemma was found hr George and his consort 
taking a secret oath on the rlay 1 adore the coronation, to the effect that 
they w ould uphold obedience to the Papal See and in agreement with Rome 
\&xd their subjects away from all error. From a strict Catholic point of 
view it was possible to interpret this indefinite formula as a condemnation 
of the Compacts, but King George, who could riot doubt their binding 
nature on both Bohemia and the Church and regarded them as truly 
Catholic, certainly did not understand his oath in that sense. And when on 
the clay following the secret oath (7 May) he publicly pledged himself to 
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preserve all the liberties of the land* this pledge Applied also to the 
Compacts, which in the eyes of a unyojjty of the Estates were the chief 
privilege of all. I Ater on {in 14GI) the Bohemian Estates obtained from 
King George a written confirmation of the liberties of the land containing 
mi exprta& reference to the Compacts. 

Even after the euro cj uti on ceremony George was Uot ftek now-ledgcd king 
throughout the entire territory of the Bohemian State, for the unity which 
had beep shaken by the Hussite upheaval* had not yet been completely 
restor'd* In Bohemia itself there was no Cerium opposition to him, but 
in Mom via the four leading German and Catholic town*—Brno (Bruun), 
Olomouc (Olinutz), Jihkva (Iglau), and Zuojmo (Zaaim)—rose agaiiist 
him, and were encouraged by the more extensive and resolute opposition 
against George that was fomented in Silesia by the people of Breslau» 
the sworn enemies of the Czech Hussites and the former governor of 
Bohemia. It took George several months to break down the opposition 
of tile German and CatholioehinenU in the territories of the Bohemian 
Crown, an opposition bom of religmu* and national distaste for Czech 
Husritmn* By the close of ]45ji the whole of Moravia luul submitted to 
him, and in the year 1459 he received the homage of the entire population 
of Upper Lusatia and Silesia with the exception of Breslau* which only 
after the energetic intervention of the Papacy in 1460 submitted to 
George, w ith the reservation that not until the lapse ot another three 
years should it do homage to hiiu a* i4 lawful and undoubted Catholic 
and. Christian King of Bohemia/ 1 

Previous to this George had been formally recognised as King of 
Bohemia by the Emperor Frederick III, who, needing George* help 
both in Austria and in Hungary, invested him personally at Hmo on 
51 duly 1459 with the regalia* The recognition of King George by the 
Papacy pro veil a more difficult matter* Pope Colixtus HI* who expected 
much of him both in respect of peace with the Czechs ami of tlie struggle 
against the Turks, had shewn a readiness to recognise George without 
making difficulties, hut he died before he could do so. HU successor was 
Cardinal Aeneas Sylvius, who as legate had become well acquainted at 
first Inmd with conditions in Hussite Bohemia, and who had then re¬ 
commended the Papacy to come to terms with George and Bokycaua* 
hut who now, as Pius II, was very reserved in granting recognition. He 
supported George, it is true, ill hh conflict with Breslau, but he did so 
in the belief that George would not only help the Papacy to cany out 
its great plans against the Turk* but would also settle the dispute with 
the Czechs to the satisfaction of the Church. Like his pnslccessora* 
Pius II deceived himself in imagining that King George could or would 
abjure the (Joinpacts in order to make complete reconciliation with the 
Church possible. George himself reali^d the danger of a conflict with 
the Papacy on this point* He therefore, endeavoured io consolidate his 
international position* This was &l&o the object of a plan put forward on 
e. mkij. Um tut, ^ul cn. iei. f 
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the initiative of the famous German jurist and diplomat, Martin Muir, 
to make George King of the Romans., bjv a partner of the Emperor 
Frederick, and to enable him a# the actual ruler of the Empire to tarry 
out the urgent reforms needed in its administration, Although far this 
plan, which was broached in the year 1 459> George succeeded in 1461 in 
gaining the support of several of the leading German princes, the scheme 
was finally frustrated by the opposition of others besides that of the 
Emperor himself. George 1 * pojrar and the esteem in which he was held 
in the Empire were, however, soon afterwards dumoxmtmted wh«n his 
mill tar}' and diplomatic intervention compelled the quarrelling German 
princes to make a truce (November 1461), 

It was doubtless in order to convince both the Papacy and his German 
allies of bis determination not to suffer within his territories any heresies 
inconsistent with^the Compacts that as early as 1461 George took decisive 
steps against a new religious body that had arisen—the Unity of the 
Brotherhood. But he did not escape conflict with the Papacy, At the 
beginning of 1462, and with the approval of the Estates, Geoige finally 
dispatched an embassy to Rome to tender to Pope Pius II the customary 
pledge of obedience, and to urge a final confirmation of the Compacts, 
At the end of several days, during which eloquent but vain appeals had 
been made to the Czech envoys to abandon the Comparts and to come to 
terms unconditionally w ith the Church, the Pope,in solemn consistory,gave 
the Cscech envoys a flat refusal. Ho declared that he -could not accept the 
obedience of King George until the king hat] eradicated all error from 
his kingdom, that lie forbade the common people to receive communion 
in both kinds, and that be revoked the Compacts, If the Pope imagined 
that he would succeed in getting hh decision obeyed in Bohemia, he 
deceived himself most completely. At an assembly of all the Estates held 
rn August at Prague, King George replied to the Popes challenge with 
the firm declaration that he and his whole family would stake not onlv 
their worldly possessions but also their lives for the Cup. And when 
the papal envoy, Fantino della Valle, began to accuse all those who partook 
of communion in both kinds of heresy, and to reproach the Ling w ith 
violating hh coronation oath, George had him thrown into prison. 

At tliis time considerable importance attached to a bold plan which 
had previously been broached to the king by the French diplomat, 
Antoine Marini, who had been some years in his service, representing him, 
among other things, at the papal Court. This scheme envisaged a union 
of Christian States or princes, the main object of which was to be the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, and the member* of which were 
to undertake to settle all disputes among themselves by a special court of 
their own, a so-called “parliament.* George now endeavoured to realise 
this scheme without regard to the Papacy. He wished the French 
king ns the head *f thin union t# become, as it were, the political bend of 
the Christian world, and it whs his intention that the question of the 
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Bohumiati Church should bt; brought befurc the “parliament, lliat 
question, in view of the defensive »triif|gle agnin-d the lurks which was 
the mail) purpose of the union, was of no small political importance* All 
efforts to put this plan into effect, opposed as it was in multifarious ways 
by the papal diplomacy, proved vain. George merely succeeded in 
negotiating friendly treaties with a number of rulers, particularly with 
Casimir of Poland, with the French king, Louis X1, and with several of 
the German princes. He even seemed ihe adherence of the Fmperor 
Frederick by military aid in October 14fl2, which freed him from a 
difficult situation in Austria into which he had been fureed by his 
enemies. 

The favourable international position of the King of Bohemia res trained * 
it is true, the Papacy from decided action against him* but the Pope suc¬ 
ceeded in causing a number of his* subjects to revolt by Absolving them 
fr^pi their allegiance to the king. In 146ft he declared George s cornet 
with the people of Breslau, Inade in 1460, to l>e mvalid, and in the spring 
of 146& took Breslau under his nwn protection- In June 146+ he even 
summoned King George to appear before his C ourt on a charge of heresy, 
but he himself died two months later. 

Even alter the death of Pirn II, the Papacy secured increasing support 
from the king's own subjects* These were mainly the Czech nobler 
of the party of communion in one kind, who* were di^-Hati^lieil with the 
government of King George not only for religious reasons but niao 
because the monarch, unduly disregarding, as they imagined, their own 
voice in the country s affaire, looked for support more particularly to the 
lower orders! the knights and the towns. In the autumn of 1465 these 
nobles formed a league, that of Zelend Horn (Griinbetg), with the object, 
they said, of defending the liberties of the country; and, influenced by 
conditions beyond the frontier, open hostilities brake out between the 
league and the king. 

In the meantime the Papacy continued its hostility, and in August 1465 
George was agai n sti mm owed toappear before the papal Court. He de fended 
himself by a diplomatic manoeuvre, directed at firet by the well-known 
Martin Mair and later by the famous German jurist, politician, and 
humanist, Gregory of Hcimburg. The aim was to call together a congress 
at which the Emperor and other princes should, with the object of main¬ 
taining order in their own lands, endeavour to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of the Caecb dispute. At the same time it was designed to win 
over the individual princes to the Czech point of view. This plan was not, 
it is true, successful, but it at any rate resulted in public opinion* 
especially in the Empire, not allowing itself to be drawn into sharp 
hostility to the Bohemian king, nor did a single German prince let him¬ 
self become an instrument of the Papacy for his punishment. When the 
Church of Rome in December 1466 derived GeoTgi* guilty of confirmed 
heresy, deprived him of his royal dignfty* and freed his subjects from 
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thcic oaths of allegiance* it did not vet know who would assist it in the 
execution of this fateful judgmen ^ King George, nf course* did nut submit. 
In April 1467 he announced that he would apical to the Papacy* and, 
shuultl the Pope not receive the appeal, to a General Council. At the 
same time he dealt with the hostile league of Zek-nh Elorn. Although 
the Catholic noble* of Moravia mid the cither lands of the Bohemian 
Crown hail joined this league rn maM* t King George kept the upper hand 
over them. He would doubtle^ ere long have entirely crushed their re- 
a [stance had they nut succeeded in finding in the spring of 1 468 a powerful 
foreign all y in the person of the Hungarian king* Matthias* whose friendly 
relations w ith King George had much cooled, part ieulariy sinee the death 
of Matthias* first wife* George^ daughter* in February 1484. Matthias 
allowed ambition to seduce him into Worn Log the agent to execute the 
judgment of Lhe^papal Court upon the Bohemian king*. In the wars 
against Matthias and Ills Bohemian allies King George suffered severe 
losses in the very first year in Moram, # When* however* Matthias 
invaded Bohemia, at the beginning of 1469* hoping i]ot only to seize the 
Boheimun crow n hut also, with the fddvof the Emperor Frederick, the 
Roman crown* he and all his army were entrapped. From this inglorious 
position he was liberated on terms negotiated at u personal meeting with 
King George (£7 February 1469). Matthias solemnly promised to bring 
about a reconciliation with the Pop on the basis of the Compacts, if only 
the Czechs would render obedience to the Apostolic Sec on that footing. 
George, on the other band*agreed to support Matthias’ candidature for the 
Roman crown* This compact* however* failed to produce the expected 
reconciliation. While he was negotiating with George* who believed in 
the uprightness of Matthias' efforts to bring about a reconciliation between 
the Czechs and the Church* Matthias exerted secret pressure upon the 
Zek-niL Horn league of nobles to them to offer the crown of 

Bohemia to himself. Thuis lesa than three months after the compact 
with Geoige, Matthias was elected King of Bohemia by George's enemies 
(8 May 1469k War* of course* broke out anew* and clashes occurred 
without any decisive success l>eing achieved by cither side. 

King George mid his supporters met Matthias' efforts by diplomatic 
moves among the neighbouring princtM. Of these the most important were 
their negotiations with King Casimir of Poland with a view to bis son 
Vladislav succeeding George on the throne of Bo hernia. In earlier v«ora 
George had entertained the idea of preserving the succession to the throne 
in his own family, and had endeavoured to get the Bohemian Estates to 
accept or elect his elder yon Victoria as king during hh own lifetime. 
The external and internal difficulties* however* which he encountered in 
his great conflict with the E^rpocy compelled him to abandonLb is design. 
In the course of his wars with Matthias of Hungary he decided to oHer 
the crown of Bohtcaia to the soi!*of the Polish king. This uffer* made by 
a vote of the Bohemian diet hi June 1469, w«a conveyed by n special 
1 Cf- for these event! in/ra* Chapter xix. * 
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Ctech embassy sent to Poland to wait upon Cashmr with the request that 
both lie and hk son should endeavou^ to bring about a reconciliation 
between all the Utraquists and the Pope, and that the Crown Prince 
Vladislav should take tiie youngest daughter of King George to wife* The 
fulfilment of this latter request encountered great opposition, since the 
Polish queen and her adviser* were horrified at the thought that her son 
should take to wife the daughter of heretic parents. The negotiations 
were therefore prolonged hut Casimir shewed hia agreement in principle 
with the Czech ofler bv supporting the Czechs against Matthias, 

The position uf King (kofjff was improved also by the circumstance 
that opposition to Matthias arose not only in Hungary, where much 
resentment was fell that the monarch neglectkl the defence of the country 
against the Turks while finding tune for military entetprfos in the West* 
but also among his allies and supporters in the West, who abandoned him 
because of his lack of success in the long and costly struggle. In liuhemia 
the league of nobles supporting Matthias had been weakened by the 
secession of several of its members and the vac-illation uf its leaders In 
Silesia, which had suffered not^mly from Cb&ch inroads but also from the 
handiness of Matthias" government, a distaste for further fighting had 
likewise gained ground. Again, among the German neighbours of the 
Bohemian king there was a disti net desire for a settlement of the Bohemian 
question. In these drcumBtances Matthias himself Attempted m the winter 
of 1*70-71 to arrive at a direct understanding with George: George was 
to remain King of Bohemia as long as he Jived and then lie succeeded by 
Matthias who, in the meantime, was to rule over the subsidiary territories 
of the Bohemian Crown and, of course, to endeavour to secure the favour 
of the Pope for the Utraqnists and a continuation of the Compact* of 
Basle, As at the same time sentiment at the imperial Court as well as at 
Rome Itself hail taken a turn in favour uf the Bohemian king, hopes rose 
high that a happy conclusion of the great struggle was at hand. But the 
king, who had been ailing for some years past, died suddenly on 21 March 
1471 at the age of fifty-one, and his death put an end to all these hopes. 

In George of Pddcbntdy Bohemia lost one of her greatest rttlera Since 
the extinction of the Pfeinyslid dymisty he was the first and last king of 
native birth, sprung from Czech soil and brought up in intimate touch 
with the life of the CmA nation. In learning he was not to be compared 
with his great predecessor, Charles IV, or with many princes, especially in 
Italy, of his own day. He knew no Latin, and hut little German, But in 
natural gifts, in his talents m a ruler and in his skill as a diplomatist, he 
surpassed most of the crowned heads who were his cuntcmportiriea The 
period during which he was at the head-of his country, first a* governor 
and. afterwards aq king, was for Bohemia a hj^tliiagHfiAce after the stormy 
years of the Hussite upheaval*. Hb strength and entity ns a ruler 
restored peace and order to the land, widening the pasviiinsuf the political 
and religious parties,and suppressing the Aditlraas intrigues of individuals 
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and social groups. Ho succeeded in reviving the respect for the royid power 
in the minor provinces of the Bohemian Crown and thus consolidating the 
shattered unity of the Cxeeh State. The serious religious struggles in the 
Czech lands did not, it is true* cei lsc even under his rule* but George over¬ 
came counties* difficulties arising therefrom by his resolute defence of 
existing legal order. The firm basis of that order he saw in the Compacts 
of Basic, which by ratification in the diet had become part of the law of 
the land* and he was therefore inflexible in their defence. He presented a 
strict impartiality towards both the great religious parties recognised by 
the Compacts, but he mercilessly suppressed all divergences from the Com¬ 
pacts, whether on the pvrt of the^Tabori tes or the Unity of the Brotherhood, 
Although there was within him none of that sacral passion for the Hussite 
cause which had inspired the Czech warriors of God in the preceding cm, 
he had nevertheless been reared in so Hussite tut atmosphere that it 
proved impossible^to induce him to purchase the religious unity of the 
Czech State and its reconciliation with the Church by any surrender of the 
fundamental principle* of Hussitisiu ora denial of the great Hussite past. 
On the contrary, he assisted his nation to defend, in face of practically the 
whole world p the spiritual and moral heritage of the Hussite movement— 
a movement which, though it had not in fide the life of the nation more 
comfortable or easy, was certainly richer in content and more character' 
i&tic than the life of the majority of nations of [hat day. 

In his championship of this heritage, moreover, King George served 
the common wed. Proceeding in the direction indicated by Hus, he 
made a path for the moral and intellectual liberation of humanity from 
the heavy fetters of medieval Church authority, he accustomed the world 
of his day to toleration in matters ecclesiastical, and he taught his con¬ 
temporaries to distinguish between religion and polities. From this point 
of view, the friendly relations existing between numerous princes who 
were good Catholics and the heretic King of Bohemia, subject as He was 
to papal excommunication, have almost revolutionary significance. The 
same mav be affirmed of the faithful devotion of many Catholic subjects 
to King George, whom they refused to abandon even at the direct 
command of the Papacy, for they desired, ns one of them put it, **that 
spiritual and secular matters should not be confused with one another,^ 
that they should nut be compelled to abandun their king under the 
pretext of owing obedience to the Pope “in matters touching secular 
government and administration.^ The reign of King George thus paved 
the way, possibly involuntarily rather than consciously* for the modem 
view of the relations between Church and State. Far ahead of his own 
day abo were his efforts to bring about a union of Christian States not 
unlike the present-day League of Nations. The idea of this union did 
not originate in George’s own brain, but it acquired historical significance 
through the fact that be took if up and placed his diplomatic talents 
and his international prestige at its service. In this he displayed more 
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than o-rrli.riiarv intellectual imd moral courage, rare political foresight, 
and true stiitfnmjiriri-hip. Ty ^aiTV this bald scheme into e fleet was not 
vouchsafed hi in* And in the end not all th<? statesmanship which bad won him 
so many triumphs was able to wive Ii a^ country from fresh struggles cal¬ 
culated to menace once again the integrity of the Czech State* 

Meanwhile internal, anti especially etHdeshistical* conditions iia the lauds 
of the Bohemian Crown had undergone tunny change*. Even after the 
signing of the Compacts the Hussite Ctechs failed to unite with the 
Church of Rome, and ail subsequent efforts on the part of Rome to bring 
them once more within the bosom of the Church proved ill vain* On the 
death of King George and of Archbishop RokycnJia, the Hussites, the 
majority of the Czech nation* were tvs remote from the universal Church 
as they had been in 14*56, possibly even more remote* especially as the 
moderate Hussite party had become practically extinct The Tobonbea, 
wtu> from the beginning h^I broken completely with Rome, hatl been 
exterminated in the year 1452, but shortly afterwards a new religious 
body, not less radical in its attitude toward* the universal Church, 
began to appear—the Unity of the Brotherhood* whose spiritual father 
was the original thinker and philosopher, Peter ChelJSeky, At the very 
outset of its career the Unity met with sliarp opposition from King 
George, He saw in it a serious obstacle to his Church policy, which was 
baaed on the Compacts, and he caused its adherents to be persecuted. 
Despite this the Unity instituted in the year 1407 ita own order of 
priesthood without reference to the Church of Rome, and constituted 
itself as a wholly independent Church. It thus became the Brd reformed 
Church which consciously and expressly renounced the Catholic principle 
of the apostolic succession and created its own priesthood by independent 
election. At the outset it wm a comparatively small association of simple 
people? faithfully cm hadying the ideal which Chelficky had outlined in 
his writings conducting themselves in his spirit strictly according to the 
pure Word of Christ, disdaining the world, and patiently suffering every 
kind of enmity* By the institution of its own order of priesthood the 
Brotherhood broke away not merely from the Church of Rome but also 
from the Utmquists, and the Brethren were suppressed as disturbers of 
Utiaquiet unity by Rokycana as wetL It was not until later, however, 
that the Unity of the Brotherhood became an important factor not 
merely in the religious life but also in the political and intellectual 
development of the nation h 

In these circumstances, even after the signing of the Compacts, it was 
impossible for new vital currents to mark the life of the party of 
communion in one kind. The ecclesiastical government of this party was 
id the hands of the Prague Chapter and of administrators elected by it 
or nominated by the Pope from the ranks of the Chapter In the year 
1448 the Chapter hod Hod to Hze<b buE Jive years later* when the young 
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I jidsshis was accepted a* future king* it returned to Prague* Having its 
seat on the Cuttle Hill f St was krjpwn as the upper conri story in contra- 
distinction to the nether consistory* that of the Hussites p which had its 
seat in the town below. The upper conslstorv* during the closing years 
of the reign of King George, when the bellicose Hilnrius of Litomi^Hce 
wflii at its head as administrator^ took a very arrive and important part 
in the religious disputes in Bohemia. HilariuSj, who hail been brought up 
in a Utraquist atnioPtphere t had^peut a considerable time in Italy, Whither 
he had been sent by Rokycana to secure ordination and a higher itniwmty 
training* and there he had east off the Hussite faith of his youth and 
become one of its bitterest foe*. 

The Hussite wan exercised,as we have already seen, a profound in Hue rice 
upon the relations between the royal power and the power of the Bohemian 
Estates. The gtejt authority which during these wars the Estates had 
siecuned for themselves at the expense of the kingship could not indeed be 
maintained when the land once more possessed its properly recognised 
rulers, but m these rulers rapidly changed and m more than one inter¬ 
regnum intervened, the monarchy could# not lie restored to it?' former 
status, ft was again a drawback to the most distinguished monarch of 
this period, George of Podebiady, that as one of the native nobility he 
eootd Hint appeal to the prestige of his nice, and that a considerable and 
powerful section of the Bohemian nobles, w ho wore opposed to him on 
religious grounds, could ally themselves against him w ith strong foreign 
powers, in particular with the Roman Curia, In 1467 the legal relations 
between the king and the Estates were indeed fixed by a royal rescript 
on more or less the lines aborning at the close nf the pre-Hussite period, 
but before long open conflict between the king and the noble* at Hit-ring 
la communion in one kind broke out once more, culminating in 1469 in 
the election of Matthias of Hungary, 

On the soda! organism of the Caech nation the Hussite wjirs left a deep 
impress since bands of soldiers to whom warfare had become a profession 
were to be found throughout the country. These bauds, which included 
not only native* of the country but also numerous soldiers of fortune who 
had come from abroad* never ceased to lie a menace to the peaceful in¬ 
habitants. Sigismund* after hi* recognition m King of Bohemia, recruited 
Czech coni panics for the ware against the Turks, and his example was 
followed by his successor Albert. Thus there arose in Hungary, and 
particularly in Slovakia* where Hussite troop had already made frequent 
and lenglhv inroads, permanent garrisons composed of Cssecha which there 
became the main support of the Habshurg power. Soon after 1410 the 
famous Czech general, Jon Jbknrof Braudya, who tuid been appointed the 
supreme hetman of the Halwburgs in Upper Hungary—the present day 
Slovakia—founded a sin nil realm of his own* and defended it agaitsst all 
comers. With a nwemary army, composed for the most part of Htttsite 
warriors, Jiskra* who was probably himself a Catholic, occupied the major 
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part of Slovak ia, and, in alii (nice with him ? other Czech leaders with their 
troop* fought in Slovakia in the service uf King Ijdisla** Jiskm * 
dominion in Slovakia did not come to mi end oven when John Hunyadi, 
whom he refuel to acknowledge* became Regent of Hungaiy^ Hi* power* 
however, grradtudly declined , und in 1462 he was persuaded by King 
Matthias to disband hi* armies. Many Czech mercenaries continued long 
after wards to light in the service nf Mat thins* whose fa mou^Black Brigade* 
was compiled almost exclusively of CbccJis from Bohemia and Mora via 
and #f Serbs. Czech veterans, noted for their valour, were sought also by 
other countries no+ablv Germany, Poland, and Prussia. There was 
scarcely a war in Central or Eastern Europe in which Czechs did not take 
part, often on both sides, as officer* and private soldiers. 

In other ways, too, the Hussite war* affected the social structure of the 
Czech nation. The complete overthrow of the sectdny dominion of the 
clejgy, the advance in the economic position not only of the higher nobility 
but also of the knights, geifltry, and burgesses, and the increased import¬ 
ance of these latter classes in public affairs—these wen? long-lasting results 
of the wars. I□ the royal town^ w hich never ceased to he important factors 
in public life and, especially in the reign of King George, a powerful 
support for the noval power* there was a definite growth of municipal self- 
government The position of the villeins and unfree peasants on the 1and T 
who had suffered severely from the Hussite wars, deteriorated -still further 
on their con elusion. Although here and there a reduction of due* and 
labour services had been secured t in the great majority of cases these 
services wen? increased after the Hussite wars in multifarious ways. The 
Hussite wars likewise paved the wav for an increased dependence of the 
serfs upon their masters and a further limitation of their personal freedom. 
They not only caused a decline in population but they turned large 
murders of the peasantry away from work on the land to take up Jinn* 
as a profession. In order to remedy this state of attain?, which was 
certainly having a disastrous effect upon the economic life of the country, 
measures were adopted with the object of preventing the migration uf 
peanuts from place to place, to check their flight from estates which were 
lying fallow, and to bind them to the soil ho that they should cultivate it 
properly and regularly and, of course, render the appropriate due* from 
it to the landlord* Thus, already in the Pnddbrady era the foundation 
was laid for a legal restriction of the personal liberty of the peasants, and 
this process was later continued. 

From a national and racial point of view the Podebmdy era saw the 
triumph of the Czech clement in the public life of Bohemia, when the 
governor, and later the king, was a fiian of Czech birth- The Czech 
language wa* used in all the proceeding* of the dieU, the departments of 
government, and the courts of justice, in the provincial, municipal, and 
district offices; and all public document* were issuetMn that tongue. At 
the same time there wok n purity and strength, a^ranciseness and clarity 
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about the language which it had never before attained and which it never 
afterwards possessed. f 

The great expansion of the Czech language was accompanied by an 
immense growth of a Czech national consciousness* which sometimes took 
a deeply passionate form. It was tinged with sharp opposition to the 
Gem jam, whom the Hussite Czechs regarded as dangerous enemies 
not merely of the Word of God but also of their native tongue. 
Remembering the periods previous to the Hussite wars, w hen the Germans 
in Bohemia predominated and held sway in practically all the «ya) 
towns, frequently enjoying a privileged position there, the Czechs rejected 
German candidates for the Bohemian crown and opposed all tendencies 
to increase the German dement in Bohemia. At the same time there was 
observable among them a strong consciousness of clu&e affinity with the 
neighbouring Slav notions, especially with the Poles. Despite the di¬ 
vergence of religious belief* the political and cultural relations between 
the Czechs and Poles were close, Again i Xing George* surrendering Ifbr 
hi* sons all hereditary right* to the Bohemian throne in favour of the 
royal house of Poland, was instrumental lv causing the Bohemian throne 
to be occupied* after his ow n death* by one of its ineml>crs. 

>Jow ? just «s in the preceding period* the religious interest continued 
to be the most powerful element in the intellectual life of the Czech 
nation* an element permeating and dominating the nation* so that only 
slightly* and by degrees* did other elements find a place there. The 
direction and the nature of this interest, a* determined by the religious 
struggles of the past* underwent but little change during this period* 
except for the fact that just at the close a current wholly hostile to the 
Hussite past was more plainly olisorvablc in contrast to the absolute 
predom i nance of H ussite aenti ment 1 leretofore. 1 11 the early years foil o w ing 
the Hussite wars there is to be seen a continuation* and not infrequently 
a culmination* of the literary activity of a number of Czech I Hussite 
writers w hich had its beginnings in the first epoch of the Hussite movement. 
The outstanding figure among these writers is Peter Chidcicfcy* who in the 
early forties wrote his maturest and best known work. The Shield nf Faith ; 
this gives a most complete find systematic synthesis of his views and is 
justly esteemed as one of the meat beautiful and memorable out \ mu rings 
of the Czech mind and spirit Master Jan Ilokycana* for almost the whole 
of this period the supremo head of the Utraqobt Church* left some notable 
works including in particular an excellent collection of Czech sermons. 
Besides these adherents of Hussitism there appears in Czech theological 
literature at the close of the Podebmdy period a firm opponent of the 
Hussite tradition* the bellicose defender of the doctrines of Rome* the 
priest Hilaries of UtornSlice (o£. 1468), who wrote slashing attacks in 
Latin and Czech on his Hussite opponents. 

Humanism* early* indications rf which appeared in Bohemia in the 
reign of diaries IV, was completely suppressed by the Hussite wars but 
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begun to shew itself once more in Bohemia in the reign of King 
George, finding adherents especial I y apong the nobility and the higher 
ranks of the clergy of the party of communion in one kind, A powerful 
impulse tftsuc to it from the fact that the Italian humanist, Aeneas 
Hyiviu^ waa moved by the striking story of the Hussite movement to 
write his Hktorm .ZfcAemi&r, in which he gave a magnificent* albeit biased 
and classically draped* picture of the Bohemian past and especially the 
stirring struggle of the Czech nation against the Church of Rome. This 
work* which appeared in 1458 and was only at a later date translated 
into Czech* had, even at a time when the majority of the people were 
Hussite in sentiment* a strong influence upon the nation's conception of 
its own past. At the same time the w*ork displayed* despite its dislike of 
Hu.^Hkm, a vivid sense of its historical significance* anil spread a know¬ 
ledge of the Czechs in the civilised world of the time* 

Taken as a whole* the Czech literature of this period* rich and varied 
ill nu small measure* beam witness, like other features of Czech national 
culture of the day* to a growing endeavour to renew the broken links 
with the West* without howler sacrificing tile great ideals of the first 
Hussite epoch. The first fruits of this endeavour appear ih the reign of 
King George, and as the effort grew' subsequently more intense it achieved, 
at least in several departmerits, no mean success. 

It was clear on King George's death that the choice of a successor would 
lie between two candidates only—Matthias of Hungary* and the Polish 
crown prince. Of these two, Matthias had even in the lifetime of 
George been chosen as king by George's opponents* and held the sub¬ 
sidiary territories of the Bohemian Crown already in his power. An 
obstacle to his universal acceptance as Bohemian king* to which even 
some of the former supporter of George w ere ready to assent* existed on 
the one hand in the fact that he insisted upon the validity of his previous 
election and declined to submit to a new one* and on the other hand 
in the negotiations which had l>eg\in while King George was alive 
for the candidature of Crown Prince Vladislav. At a diet* convoked in 
May 1471 at Kufnti Hora* Vladislav II* then just fifteen years of age* was 
unanimously elected king (27 May). Although the dose kinship of the 
Polish and Czech nations was not lost sight of, and there was even broached 
a scheme of a great Slavonic Jngtelloisid empire to include Czechs* Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Russians, the main ntm of the Bohemian Estates—a 
vain one as it turned out—w&s to ensure Polish aid in obtaining a satis¬ 
factory solution for the great conflict between the Czechs and the Church, 

Matthias insisted on the validity of* his previous election, which was 
finajly confirmed by the Pope on the day following the election of 
Vladislav* ho that there w r ere now two rival Kings of Bohemia. Poland 
joined the struggle not only because one*of the combaiints w as a Pole, but 
also because a strong Hungarian party bpposed to Matthias had offered 
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the Hungarian crown to the -Tagidlonids, who wen; inclined to accept it. 
But Polish assistance failed to simply Vladislav with the reinforcement* 
necessary for a speedy anti successful settlement. In the spring of 147# a 
tmee for one year, which was subsequently prolonged, was concluded at 
Hilda between the Czechs* Poles, and Hungarians-. 

Matthias’ 1 position was at this juncture strengthened bv the Fact that 
the Papacy was definitely on his side. The new Pope, Sixtus IV* not only 
renewed the recognition of lV)atthins as King of Bohemia, but also 
empowered bis legate to pronounce excommunication flgliitot Cauniir, 
Vladislav, and their adherents, This did not decide the struggle, nor did 
various conferences between the contending parties convoked in hope of 
a settlement lead at first to the desired goal. 

Aft, at the ttune time, little success attended the Czecho-Polish mill tar}' 
operations agaitist^Matth^ the belief gained ground in Bohemia that 
the conflict could be settled by a temporary division of the territories of 
the Bohemian Crown between the two rivals.* Negotiations were opened 
at the Bohemian diet as early m 1475, but it whs not until 1478 that, an 
agm rneut was secured, Matthias received not only Moravia hot also the 
whole of S31c.sk and the two Liisatia*, so that Vladislav had to content 
himself with Bohemia only for the term of hk life* It way agreed that, 
should Matthias die first, all these territories were to go to Vladislav on 
payment of a sum of 400>000 florins as compensation for Matthias 1 heirs* 
Should Vladislav predecease Matthias leaving no heir and Matthias or his 
successor be chosen King of Bohemia, the tumor province* were to lie 
united with the Bohemian Crown without any payment. Vladislav sub¬ 
scribed to this arrangement without hesitation, but Matthias accepted it 
only after some delay and with the important addition that he should 
retain the title of King of Bohemia, The peace of Olomouc on 7 December 
1478 divided the lands of the Bohemian Crown between two rulers, 
each of whom ruled over Ids own territories m King of Bohemia, a 
groat menace to the unity of the Czech State and nation, although the 
treaty ensured the reunion of all the Huhcmion lands under the rule of a 
single monarch. 

The efficacy of these provisions was it is true, not a little dubious. The 
sum which Vladislav wm to pay to recover the whole on Matthias’ 1 death 
wm »o huge that it wm doubtful whether it could be fully paid* Moreover* 
it soon became apparent that Matthias wm designing to secure the suc¬ 
cession to his vast dominions for his illegitimate son John Corvinus. The 
premature death of Matthias, however, who died on 6 April 1490, changed 
the situation at a stroke. Vladislav obtained hi* ambition, with nut paying 
any indemnity* by being elected at Budaon 11 .July 1490 to succeed Matthias 
on the throne of Hungary. The Hungarian Estates, it is true, thought 
that the minor prorinca of the Bohemian Crown Hhould remain attached 
to the Hungarian Gsown until payment of the indemnity* and Bit that was 
never paid, the dispute concerning it continued lo the cW of the rule of 
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Lhe JagieLlunid dynasty in Bohemia ThU> however, flid not seriously 
alE^ct the act uni unity which the t motion of their historical evolution 
hitherto h*id created iimuiig the Bohemian luiiiis *y)(i which* iel the 
of Bohemia and Moravia, was hiised on the common racial and religion* 
consciousness of the great majority of their inhabitants* 'ilia year 14fH) 
thus saw I lie® removal of all dunger of a dissolution of the Lzech 
State. 

The religious danger* however, still fontmaeA I mined lately on his 
election Vladislav gave an undertaking to the Bohemian Estates that he 
would defend Bohemia in preserving the Compacts according to the 
rescripts of his predecessor and would enter into negotiations with the 
Fope for their emiHrinniiosi, and for the appointment of an archbishop 
who would observe the Compacts in their original form and according la 
the rescripts of the kings from SigistftUikd to George, A 3 he had not been 
recognised as King of Bohemia by the Papacy, in whose eyes Matthias w&3 
the rightful king, Ylrdiskv* could not at the outset nliew hostility to the 
Utraquist party* though his religious convictions made him by no means 
well disposed to them. None t£ie less it would seem that even in the early 
year* of his reign the party of communion in one kind adopted a bolder 
front against the Hunites. 

The Oiouiotic settlement of 1-tTS also gave them a further advantage. 
Having E*een acknowledged under the terms of that settlement as king by 
the pairty of communion in one kind which hud previously supported 
Matthias* Vladislav henceforth shewed greater indulgence and favour to 
that party* and began to display hostility to the rtmquists* The Prague 
Chapter returned from its exile at IMzen* which had lasted since 14*61* and 
in conj unction with the monastic Order* set about turning the people 
from allegiance to the Cup. ritill more high-handed was the conduct of 
senne .of the nobles of lhe parly. Although, according to previous 
agreements the churches throughout the country had been permanently 
distributed between the two partita without regard lo the rclifpou* |ier- 
suasions of the nubles who held the patronage* many nobles of the party 
of communion in one kind began to deprive the Utmquist party of churches 
in their patronage, drove out the l > tnupiist priests, and replaced them by 
priests of their own persuasion* 

All this aroused h storm of indignation among those who stood faith¬ 
fully by the Cup, and at Prague in particular the tension between the two 
parties increased to such a pitch that riots and affrays again occur reck 
The opponent* of the Cup also multiplied the ddlicultic* which the 
Utnujuists encountered in getting their clergy ordained* in how¬ 

ever* the Utrarjubts succeeded in persuading an Italian bishop* Augustine 
kimcLorius. to settle in Bohemia* and to perform for them the episcopal 
functions for which their own Hussite ^administmtor^ was not qualified. 
Thus the Utmquist party was at least fur the time bang, relieved of the 
irksome lack of priests, and of the humiliating necessity of sending 
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Hussite scholars to Italy, there to beg for ordination from one of the local 
bishops. Bishop Angus tine’s snjctim in Bohemia minimised the menace 
of a complete split between the Hussites and the Church of Hume, but it 
in no way encouraged their union with the Church, Since it wan dune 
without the knowledge of the papal Curia and against its wishes it was 
rather a fresh manifestation of Huaite defiance of Rome. The fact, 
moreover* tJiat a foreign bishop had uot hesitated to couie to Bohemia* 
to enter into the service of theJL'trnquist party and recognise them as of 
the true faith, filled the Czech adherents of the Cup with exultation and 
strengthened their resolve to abide inflexibly by the Cup and the Com- 
pacts, and to defend themselves not only against the party of communion 
in one kind but also against the king himself 

For a complete reconciliation with the Church of Rome, which it w ould 
have been necessary to purchase nt the price of abandoning the Cup and 
the Compacts* there existed at this time scarcely any more readiness t|ian 
there had been formerly id the reigns of Sigikmund mid George. In fact, 
the aggressive conduct of the party of communion in one kind had pro¬ 
voked increased opposition among the Hussite masses. How great tile 
tension was, especially at Prague* between the adherents of the two 
parties was shew n by the great disorders which broke out in the Year 1483. 
The result of these disorder was that all the three municipal bodies, of 
Prague formed a league in 1483, in w p hich they undertook to maintain the 
partaking of communion in both kinds by both adults and children, tile 
singing of hymns in the Czech tongue, and other rights based on the 
Scriptures, and at the same time to insist that all who desired to dwell 
among them should be of their belief Appealing to the rescript of King 
Sigismund and to earlier documents* they forbade anyone openly or 
secretly within the precincts of Prague to Administer communion in one 
kind., or to preach that there was the same measure of grace and benefit 
in communion in one kind as in both* or to accuse those who adhered to 
the Cup of heresy. All the monks and priests who were opposed to com¬ 
munion in both kinds, as well as those inhabitants who had nf recent 
times seceded from the Cup* or gone over to the u Heard*/" that is* the 
Brotherhood, were at once expelled from the city. Only foreign merchants, 
traders, and artisans were left full liberty* provided they did not calumniate 
those who communicated in both kind*. 

The disorders of the year 1483 and this document* which was designed 
to be a kind of fundamental law of the Prague communities for all time 
swept away at one stroke all the advantages which Catholicism had gained 
in the capital by royal favour since the death of King George. Prague 
became once more-—not merely* owing to the sentiments of the vast 
majority of its inhabitants but also in its administration—radically a 
Hussite city in which the Catholic dement was thrust completely into 
the background, hi vain did the king attempt to constrain the authorities 
at Prague to go back on their agreement. All he could accomplish was 
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to secure a free return to Prague for the monks and priests who had been 
expelled, but otherwise he was com pell pd to acknowledge the document 
of 1488. In this depute with the king Prague was effectively supported 
by the Utraquist nobles- Their firm stand in defence of the Cup and 
the Compacts finally compelled the party of communion in one kind to 
yield ground. This enabled the two parties to come to an agreement 
in the memorable Treaty of Kutnu Horn, concluded early in 1485 at a 
diet held there. Under the terms of thi| treaty the two parties under- 
took*far a period of thirty-two years to observe the Compacts and the 
agreements with Sigismunri regimliiig them, u* well as the recent decision 
of the diet concerning parish churches, which provided that each party's 
rites should be maintained in their respective parishes, aud that all persons 
should be able freely to receive communion in one kind, or in both kinds, 
as they wished. The party of communion in one kind thus abandoned* 
at least for the time being, their opposition to the Compacts as well as 
their standpoint that no decision on these point* could be made without 
the siuiction of the Pope. It was only because the Bohemian Estate* 
adhering to communion in on^kind, constrained by the actual strength 
of the (Jtraquists, ceased to consider themselves bound by the unyielding 
attitude of the Papacy and acted without its assent, that the Treaty of 
Kutiiri 11 ora was possible* The revolution produced in Prague by the events 
of 1483 long checked all attempts to undermine the predominance of the 
Utnujuiats in the capital—attempts which,, had they succeeded, would have 
dealt a grievous blow at Hussitism throughout the whole country—and 
now, by the Treaty of Kuteri flora, peace was maintained for three 
decades between the two religious jiHirties, each of w hich was guaranteed 
Its existing position. The adherents of both parties, moreover, the 
villeins not excepted, were secured the right to be subject only to 
their own Church organisation and customs. At Prague, however, the 
liberties of the party of communion in one kind were seriously restricted 
bv the agreement of the three Prague communities of the year 1488, 
which refused bulges* rights to its adherents. Nevertheless, soon after 
1483, the number of burgesses adhering to the party of communion in 
one kind shewed an increase, and a few years Intel 1 the first monk* 
again appeared in Prague. In 149f> on agreement between the king and 
the Prague authorities enabled the monks to return to their monasteries 
on condition that they did not accuse the Utraquists of heresy or carry 
the host from house to house. 

Thus, although the Treaty of Kutnri Hors was followed by a greater 
measure of toleration on tin* part of the Utraquists towards the adherents 
of communion in one kind, they she week no willingness to surrender the 
Compacts or anv of the points in their ecclesiastical organisation or 
customs which were un obstacle to unity between the Czech Hussites 
and the universal Churclu Nor were the Hussites ah]* to avoid friction 
with their Italian bishop, Augustine. Tile stem Hussite masters found 
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him lacking in inti list ry ns a preacher of the Wont qf God, and censured 
hli somewhat lax morale* hjs niepdacity and profanity, and the avarice 
which they saw in the 11 simony" he had introduced into the Utraquust 
party, the unaccustomed fees, finest and the like which he had taken. 
The tension between the bishop and the Hussite consistory increased so 
much that the bishop left Prague and went to Kutna Horn, where he died jn 
1493, ah iumI completely alienated from the consistory. Left once more 
without a bishop to ontmn thei%clergy, the Utruquists attempted several 
times in the following years to obtain a confirmation of the Compacts 
from the Papacy, but never with success. The Oech Hussites remained 
cut off from the universal Church until such time as Bohemia-, under 
the influence of Luther's revolt against Rome, entered upon a path that 
Jed to a complete break with the Church. 

In the meantime there was a steady increase in the religious society 
which hod split off from the Utraquist party and had also severed itself from 
the universal Church* the Unity of the Brotherhood, After the deaths of 
King George and Uokycami, the Unity continued to lie persecuted by the 
Utmqyists, who naturally wished to ch%?k the spread of a new sect 
within their ranks. Nevertheless, the Unity early won powerful [latroits, 
not only among the noble* but *Uo among the clergy and the masters of 
the Utraqubte. The rapid growth of the Unity in Bohemia and Moravia 
was fad) Staled hy a no table revolution which had taken place within the 
body itself. Abandoning the strict principles of its founder, which involved 
an absolute rejection of all secular things, the Unity flccominixlated 
itself to the requirements of actual life, and permitted its members to 
participate in worldly alhurs by occupying oil kinds of offices. This made 
it much easier for adherents to join it from among the wealthier and more 
intelligent classes of the nation, and the number of its members taken 
from the nobility and the ranks of the more cultured increased. Before 
the century dosed, the leadership of the Unity, whose congregations 
in Bohemia alone were then estimated at between 300 and 400, had 
passed into the hands of these 4t learned’ 1 members* 

The entire era of the Jngiellomd sway over the lands of the Bohemian 
Crown was Jilled not only with religious conflicts but also with a run tin hulls 
struggle for power between the king and the Estates on the one hand, 
and among the Estates themselves on the other. The long struggle for 
the Bohemian crown between King Vladislav and Matthias of Hungary, 
and the subsequent division of the Bohemian lands until M&tihhuf death 
in 1490, were not calculated to augment the royal power, nor wai the 
wreak and undecided character of Vladislav, While the two upper Estates 
consolidated and inmnred, their* power os against that of the monarch, 
they attempted bo limit the rights of the biirgeHses. The latter, though 
not represented in any of the supreme offices or courts of the land or in 
the kings council;yet hod a third voice in the diets* and the right to 
participate os an Estate in public affairs. As early as 1479, however, the 
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a ligation wu made to deprive the burgesses pf this right, an d m 1485 
King Vladislav himself declared that Jbe burgesses as an Estate had no 
right to vote at the diet on matters which did not directly concern therm 
Among the rights of the Estates, that of passing legislation acquired 
great significance in the Jagidinnid period. This right, which had never 
been conceded to the Estates by express enactment, was exercised In 
practice partly by the collaboration of tliE Estates in the proclamation 
of laws and the activities of the High Court* and partly, in a negative 
fashion, by the opposition shewn by the’Estates to the promulgation of 
a written code* This opposition was based [mttly on the unwillingness 
of the Estates to be limited In their powers at the High Court by 
any written prescriptions. After the restoration of normal conditions in 
the country, however, under King Vladislav, the Estates themselves 
acknow]t?dged that the rules by which the Court was accustomed to give 
judgment and the important decisions of the Court should be formed 
intS a written code* as a guide for the Court. The two upper Estates urged 
the issue of a code, because they desired to assure and extend their own 
rights at the expense of the royal power and the right* of the burgesses. 
The compilation of the code was entrusted to commissions of the Estates 
successively appointed for this purpose by the diet. The work was printed 
and published in 1500* and after being ratified by the king under the 
title of the Land Ordinance or Bohemian Constitution became the first 
Bohemian code of universal application. 

The rivalry between the two upper Estates and the burgrcses shew eel 
itself also in the economic sphere. The new’ prosperity of the tuwuis, which 
had begun under George Pnd^brfldy, had for a time ljceri checked by the 
war with Matthias of Hungary, but it proceeded apace again when that 
war wns over* Economic relations with other countries were rapidly 
renewed, and commerce and trade made a conside Fable advance. As early 
ns the reign of George of Podebrady the towns had succeedeil in obtaining 
the prohibition of trading in the rural districts outside the markets of 
the towns, and of the brewing and sale of beer ill the neighbourhood 
of the towns, This was directed mainly against the unfree peasantry but 
partly also against their musters, the nobles, and became* fruitful source of 
deputes between the tow™ and the two upper Estates, who devoted 
themselves more and more to the systematic cultivation and economic 
exploitation of their domains. 

Economic causes likewise prompted the higher category of noble* to 
aim at a further limitation of the liberties of their isufree dependents* 
This movement culminated in the decision of King Vladislav in 1407 
that villeins should for ever be unable, without special permission 
from their masters, to migrate to the towns nr to the estate of another 
landlord. The decision of 1497 was entered in the land records and also 
incorporated in Vladislav's Ordinance r jo that it bc^pre the law of the 
land. Although it in trod need nothing substantially new, it is nevertheless 
CL UKD. a, VuL^ Ui. ch. In. 8 
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a tugnijicant express]an of the steadily growing personal dependence of 
the villein element on their Diaste^* which began even prior to the Hussite 
wars 2 uid con tinned after them, drawing the villoma gradually into a 
condition of serfdom. 

Parallel with the increase in the persona] dependence of the villeins on 
their masters there proceeded an increase in their duties The landowners 
were constrained to this by the declining value of money, which greatly 
reduced the value of the ordhjjiry dues paid by the villeins. To mate 
good the losses arising from this, the landowners turned more anymore 
to the cultivation of the land themselves. Owing to lack of latmnr they 
introduced pisciculture, and frequently caused great harm to their villeins, 
from whom they forcibly took land that was suitable for the location of 
fishponds and plated it under water. Finis were increased* in many cases 
at the cost of the villeins* the economic resources of the noble landlords* 
who augmented the returns of their estates by establishing upon them 
industries previously pursued only by the bucgessea (the brewing and tale 
of beer* etc.). The political jajwcr of the upper Estates* especially that of 
the nobles* thus gained a firm economic foundation. 

The triumph of the Czech dement in the public life of the country 
was maintained. Soon after the conclusion of the war with Matthias it 
was provided, first in Moravia (1 ±&Q) and subsequently in Bohemia (H9o h 
that all entries in the public records of the realm* except the royal charters 
and rescripts, which could be also couched in Latin and German* must be 
in Czech alone, similarly in the towns* which mostly preserved their 
German character* Czech was the language in which the municipal records 
were kept* 

Intellectual life during the early year* of the reign of Vladislav wan 
marked by a gradual change from the old religious absorption to prac¬ 
tical and secular interests. The religious disputes within the Utraqukt 
party still gave rise in this period to a considerable number of* 1 often 
lengthy, polemical works* but it was writings of another character that 
came most to the fore. The need for the introduction of order into con¬ 
stitutional and judicial conditions in the lands of the Bohemian Crown 
gave rise to other legal works bey teles Vladislav's Ordinance. Even prior 
to the close of the fifteenth century the learned master Victoria Kamel 
of VySehrsd* son of a Utraqulst burgher of Clinidim and n friend of 
the Unity of the B] L otlit j rhuod* had completed his famous work on 
Bohemian law* a splendid example of practical experience, legal persp^ 
cocity* profound human 1st ie culture, and devoted attection for the 
authors native tongue. Humanism in Victorin Kamel finds expression 
in refinement of thought, polished form, and heightened cultivation of the 
Czech language. In others* however, it produced contempt for the native 
language and native idcon* as in the caihe of the famous Czech humanist 
of the Jagkllonit^ fra, Bohudav Ha»i3tejn&ky of Lobkovicz, in whom a 
patriotism of mi antique stamp mingled w ith humonistic roemopolibizlism 
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and 11 ]anifeted itself hirgely m u sharp criticism, touched with satire, of 
conditions in his native country, f 

In the sphere of the plastic arts the flight revival that had set in 
during the reign of George of Podfbrady made further progress. At 
Prague and at KutnA Mora in particular, the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century saw the rise of some notable Gothic buildings. The leading 
figures in Czech architecture of this period were Matthias Hejset, a Czech 
of ProstAjov, and Benedikt Kejt (or I tied h obviously a German and 
probably of Austrian origin, both of whom were bom about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Thanks mainly to these two men Czech archi¬ 
tecture—by its own re^uirces and without foreign aid—uuoe more 
attained a European level. Czech sculpture and painting like wine 
flourished considerably. Follow ing the isolated attempts id King George’s 
reign to enter into contact with the world of art in the jest of Europe the 
reipi of his successor saw a powerful in It use of foreign, wpedally German, 
art into Bohemia, which was obviously endeavouring to catch up with the 
rest of Europe. Before the end of the fifteenth century’ Czc^h plastic art 
attained a really high levels so that in this department Bohemia bid 
already made good the setback caused by the Hussite wars, even if she 
could not lead the developments in European art as she hod done at the 
dose of the pre-Hussite era. 

The Czech nation as a whole, jdthough in its religious life it was 
sharply contrasted with its neighbours, was again coining into closer 
contact with the intellectual and materia] culture around it* and was once 
more winning a very honourable pkee even in those departments from the 
cultivation of which it had been distracted by the purely religious 
interests of the Hussite era. How it was influenced by the Kefonuation 
and the accession of the Hubs burg dynasty (15516) belongs to modern 
history. 
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CHAPTER XV 

TIIE EMPIRE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

I* THE AGE OF THE SCHISM 

Wekcesla* had already had fsperknce as king and imperial vicegerent 
when Charles IV died on 29 November 1378. For the first tin*e for 
nearly two hundred years son succeeded to father as head of the Empire 
without dispute. Tills in itself seemed an earnest of better times for 
Germany. And the new king, though only seventeen years of age* had 
enjoyed a liberal education and the ccmpanion&hip of his father. Wen- 
codas is described^ learned, witty, friendly m manner, swift and shrewd 
in business. He continued Charles" building schemes and patronage of 
literature. As King of Bohemia he was for his first dozen years respected 
and successful 1 * But the difficulties which surrounded a monarch in 
Gennady were too much tor his powers, As he grew older he appears to 
have devoted himself excessively to the chase and he then began to drink so 
heavily as to become unbalanced and violent, till he ceased to attempt 
the wearisome effort to ruk in Germany, while he was unable to cope 
with the factions of his own Bohemia, and his reign ended in manifold 
humiliations. 

In Germany the iimin problems which awaited solution may be 
summarised as the Schism and the anarchy due to the alliances, arena- 
meats, and secret diplomacy of the leading Estates, In the erck^iaatiral 
question Weticeslna did not attempt the role of Impartial arbitrator, but 
continued his father's policy of whole-hearted support of Urban VI 
against the trench Papacy at Avignon. At the Reichstag at Frankfort in 
February 1379, the king and the Rhenish Electors called! upon all mem¬ 
bers of the Empire to give their adhesion to Urban, To Cardinal Pikus of 
Ravenna, who came to Prague with Urban's oiler of the imperial corona¬ 
tion at Rome, Wencedas gave assurances that he proposed to make the 
Italian expedition os soon as possible- The project, however, remained 
unfulfilled; for later in the same year the Schism entered Germany nxid 
served to increase the existing anarchy, Adolf of Nassau, the dejhfto but 
as yet unlegalked occupant of the see of Mayence, declared open! v for 
Pope Clement, from whom he received the pallium. His action should 
have received attention at the Reichstag at Frankfort in September; but 
in the absence of Wenoeslu nothing w r o_s done. The Electors of Cologne, 
Treves, and the Palatinate, therefore, suet at Ober-Weael in January 1 ‘*80, 
issued a manifesto against all opponents of Urban, and wrote to Wences- 
las demanding that he should either govern the Empire or leave it to 
the Electors, ThiM*early in his plgn did the king encounter the threat, 

1 VoL vii, Chip, ti , pp, 174 sqq. 
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often repeated later, that he might be deposed. In March he came to the 
Rhineland, but refused to attack Adolft On the contrary he accepted him 
as archbishop, and thus peacefully induced him to abandon Avignon and 
return to the Roman Fold. 

But Adolfs example of ecclesiastical desertion had been followed by 
Leopold of Habtiburg, with whom it was WencesW policy to maintain 
a close alliance, and by a number of Estates on the left bank of the 
Rhine, where French influence was strung- Mercifully for Germany 
WeiKCslas refused to start a war of religion, though the Schism placed 
endless difficulties in the way of royal government. He seems to have 
seriously intended to proceed to the imperial coronation, and, in reply to 
Urb&nV pressing invitations, announced his departure for Rome for the 
spring of 1380. But, In addition to the troubles of Germany, preoccupa¬ 
tion with eastern questions caused him again to postpone the expedition, 
which ultimately never took place. 

When Leivis the Great ctf Hungary and Poland died on 11 September 
1882, leaving two daughters but no son, he also left a succession dispute 
of the utmost importance, for#vhich Charles IV and other princes had 
been waiting and preparing. Mary, the elder daughter, was affianced 
to WencesW brother Sigismund; Hedwig (Jadvign), the younger, to 
Duke William of H&bsburg. But neither couple was as yet married. It 
bad been the dead king s intention that Sigismtmd should succeed him m 
both kingdoms, thus exalting the house of Luxemburg to domination 
over all central Europe and securing Germany^ eastern frontiers. But 
there were those in Hungary who supported the claims of Charles of 
DunuzOj King of Naples, of the younger line of Anjou. The Queen- 
mother Elizabeth was a Slav and detested a German succession. The 
French royal family came forward, with the support of Avignon, claiming 
to succeed the Angevin kings of Hungary by providing a husband for 
Mary, Lastly, the Polish Estates had no intention of being governed 
from Hungary by a foreigner. Thus great political, racial, and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal issues were involved in the struggles which followed Lewis 1 death. 

The Polish question was settled first, for the Poles accepted Hedwig as 
their queen, and then forced her in 1886 to marry Jagiidlo, the heathen 
Grand Prince of Lithuania, who thereupon received baptism and the 
Christian name of Vladyslav. Sigismund succeeded in marrying Mary in 
1885; but not till 1887 was he able, with Wencesla*' help, to obtain 
coronation as King of Hungary and the liberation of his wife, who had 
meanwhile been carried off by her mother. Thus Hungary was won for 
the house of Luxemburg, even if a powerful Slavonic Poland arose to 
threaten northern Germany, But Wenceslas had succeeded m winning 
the Donutse plain for his brother only by renouncing bin own imperial 
coronation and by giving inadequate attention to- Germany, to the eias- 
pe ration of the Electors. * *• 

D&pite the efforts of diaries IV iu tile Golden Bull to stabilise the 
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public law of the Empire, various Estates attempted to secure for them- 
seli l is the independence granted the Electors. The towns and the lesser 
rural nobility maintained a constant mutual hatred; and many princes 
supported the lesser nobles in order to induce the wealthy towns to 
submit to princely government and taxation. To protect themselves the 
leading towns of Swabia and the Rhineland made leagues, which tem¬ 
porarily united and attempted to connect their union* with the powerful 
northern Han^a and the Swiss communities. In opposition arose leagues 
of knights and leaser princes. At successive Reichstags it was proposed to 
promulgate a general Public Peace, which should render the town-league* 
unnecessary. But the towns refused to put thdr trust in decrees, A m&dw 
vivendi was effected by Wowlas at an assembly at Heidelberg in July 
1384, when a truce was arranged between the town-leagues and the 
princely alliance formed at Nuremberg in the previous year + Wenreslas 
did not, as king, recognise the Iowti- league*, but unofficially he entered 
into friendly negotiations with the towns.’ With them he ad opted* on 
agreement on currency questions anil for the plundering of the Jews, from 
w hom he and they extorted large sums in* 1385. 

The peace was broken in the far south. To secure themselves against 
Leopold of Habsburg, four of the Swiss communities entered into an 
alliance with the Swabian town-league in February 1385. They were 
further encouraged by the estrangement between the houses of Luxem¬ 
burg and Hahsburg. For Weiieesla* had been provoked by the Habshuvg 
opposition to his brother in Hungary and by Leopolds continued 
adhesion to Avignon; and in August 1385 he relieved Leopold of his 
imperial ulBce m Landvogl ill Upper and Low er Swabia. The encroach¬ 
ment of the Swiss on Halttburg territory eventually caused Leopold to 
attempt, with an army of Swabian noblea, the recovery of his town of 
Sempach, where he was defeated and killed in 1886 1 . The war, however, 
was localised; and in the next year WencesW deputies were able to 
extend the settlement of Heidelberg for three more year** Thh truce 
was but the prelude to a general ton Bagration in 1388-89. The occasion 
was furnished by the Wittelsbochs. The Bavarian Duke*, Stephen and 
Frederick * and Rupert the younger of the Palatinate, treacherously 
captured anil imprisoned Pilgrim, Archbishop of Salzburg, an ally of the 
Swabian town* and confidential agent of WencesW Although die king 
supported the towns and tried to keep the peace, war broke out and 
spread rapidly through Swabia mid Franconia. Pitched battle* were few 
and went against the towns, El*exhard of Wurtemberg scattered the 
army of the Swabian league at Doffingeu; and Rupert, the Elector Pala¬ 
tine, defeated the Rhenish league, near Worms. But the war dragged on t 
the princes being unable to reduce any of the towns, while the latter were 
impoverished by the interruption of their trade and the devastation of 
their rural districtsIn the spring of 1389 peace was made between the 
1 tfe* fljpvi, Vul! vii, L hap, til, pp_ Rtf «q. 
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Hababurgs and this ftfrias, to the advantage of the latter; and Wtticnfclas 
wm able to gather the repieflentativfu of the princes and towns to a 
Reichstag nt Eger Here on 5 Mav a Public PoACI for all southern 
Germany was accepted And promulgated* The existing law was declared 
in force. General leagues of towns were prohibited, as well as the recep¬ 
tion of gfohibkrgtn hut the towns received a concession in the establish- 
meat of regional courts of arbitration, each consisting of two princely and 
two citizen judges with a president appointed by the king. 

Thus the southern towns failed in their most serious effort to assert 
their ambitions against the conservative and feudal character of German 
public Law, Their geographical separation from each other and their 
parochial outlook had rendered them no match for the arms and legal 
arguments of their knightly opponents. Further, ninny of them were 
distracted bv internal strife. Unlike the powerful towns of the North* 
they were not dependent for their prosperity on the still and experience 
in oversea* trade of big capital lata. Consequently they* were the scene of 
many struggles by the craftsmen to wrest a share in town government 
from the patrician families, lu the fifteenth century most of the southern 
towns experienced a democratic evolution, which dim inched their 
external power and political enterprise. 

Germany 1 * hop of law and order depended on the strength of the 
monarch; and that in turn depended on the monarch's command of the 
resources of hb hereditary lamb. It was, therefore, a disaster that in the 
last decade of the century Wenccslas was engaged in long and unsuccess* 
fill struggles with the Bohemian clergy and nobles. Soon the house of 
Luxemburg was divided, the malcontents being supported by Sigismund 
and by Wenceshcf cousin Jost f Margrave of Moravia and Brandenburg. 
In 139$ Wenceslflji was even captured and for a time imprisoned. Thus 
the royal power fell into abeyance in Germany, except in so far as the 
Rhenish Electors took it upon themselves to act as a government for the 
West. Wenceslas made occarionid gestures of authority. To Gian 
Galeaz^o Visconti, dr facto ruler of Milan, he sold investiture as Duke in 
1595, to the wrath of the Elector*, In 139ft he held a Reichstag at 
Frankfort and there promulgated for the whole of Germany a Fublic Pvace T 
which was without effect From Frankfort he went to meet Charles VI 
nf France at fthriniy with a view to common Action to end the Schism. 
The mad Krug of France and the drunken King of the Romani agreed to 
press both Popes to resign, but their joint efforts failed of any effect For 
the healing of the nations. Various plain for the deposition of Wenceslai 
at la&t resulted in the agreement of the Ithenbh Electors and numerous 
princes to renounce their Allegiance and to set up another king. For this 
purpose they summoned a meeting of Estates at Oher-I.nhnstdn for 
II August 1400. Neither Wenceslaa nor the Electors of Brandenburg and 
Saxony were present; atk! the towns cryefuily abstained from taking part 
in the revolutionary proceedings. On August the Rhenish Electors 
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dcdared Wenreslas deposed, and on the next day at Reuse they elected 
the only layman amongst them, Rupert HI of the Palatinate, 

Tim* Germany entered on a schism in the monarchy as well ns in the 
Church; The Electors" 1 declaration that Wenceslas hail done nothing to 
forward ecclesiastical unity or to restore order in Germany was justified 
by the events of the previous ten years. It remained to l>e seen if his 
opponent could do any better. 

IIb contemporaries are united in praising Rupert^ piety, his honour* 
able dealing and respect for law; but his career gives no evidence of the 
insight, skill, and force required by the German monarch of his day* 
'Hie record of hb reign is one of the best intentions, but of complete 
failure. Unable to gain admittance to Aix-la-CliapeJlc, he received his 
crown at Cologne at Epiphany 1401, amid a small galheringof supporters. 
As soon as possible he set out for Italy, We need as had been denounced 
for abandoning the Roman Pope and for resigning the imperial control 
of Lombardy. Rupert intended to support Boniface IX, Eo obtain Ihe 
imperial crown, and, if possible, to chastise the upstart Visconti. On 15 
September he left Augsburg to cross tip Brenner with a small force 
collected chiefly by Im relatives* But Verona and Brescia barred the 
approaches to the plain, and he wasted a month in a laborious dtftour 
through the Pustertal before he was able to reach Padua. Here his 
inadequate resources of men and money forced him to halt while he 
bargained with the Horen tines for the financial help which they had 
promised, and tried to raise troops. By April he liad to admit the 
humiliating fact of his failure, and on 2 May lie was back in Munich. 
Nevertheless, he continued to negotiate with Boniface for recognition of 
his kingship* The Pope was in need of any support which he could find, 
and finally on 1 October 1405 he accorded Rupert the barren honour of 
papfd recognition, though he did not fail to insist that the Electors liad 
no right to depose the King of the Romans without papal permission. 

The futility of Rupert's Italian expedition diminished his slender 
chances of successful nde in Germany. He summoned assemblies in 1405 
ami 1404 to establish a Public Peace, hut his constant demands for money 
and hi a inability to gain widespread recognition in the Empire caused the 
southern towns once more to form a general league. On the other hand 
his not wholly unsuccessful efforts to assert the royal power over his neigh¬ 
bours embroiled him with various princes of the Rhineland. In September 
1405, Strasbourg and seventeen Swabian towns united with Bernhard of 
Baden, Eberhard of Wurtemberg, and even John, Elector of Mavence, 
who had been the chief promoter of Ruperts election, to form the league 
of Marbach for five years. The nominal purpose of the league was the 
maintenance of peace and order; but the members undertook to defend 
each others rights even against the king, of whose ads no* they thus took 
it upon themselves^tp judge* How inadequate they found Ruperts pro¬ 
tection of the law is dearly eipndd in a letter from Basle to Strasbourg: 
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“if princes and towns may not form leagues without the royal permission, 
no one will be able to enjoy the freedom which ancient custom guarantees 
to him. 11 In 1407 Rupert managed to make peace with John of Mayence 
and Bernhard of Baden and to secure their promise that the league 
should not be continued beyond its original term* Even so the league 
outlived him, though it ceased to offer any active opposition to royal 
policy. 

Rupert gained a few adherents. Among them was Rein aid of Gy elders, 
whose support enabled him to enjoy the ceremony of a second coronation 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. lint his effective power bnnliy extended beyond the 
neighbourhood of the Palatinate, When the Duchess Joan of Brabant 
died on I December 1406, the Estates of the duchy Fulfilled her wishes 
and accepted Antony of Burgundy as her heir. To Rupert’s protests at 
this violation of imperial rights over a lapsed fief thejf gave no answer; 
while from Bohemia WeticG&las hastily recognised the young duke and 
gave him the hand of Elizabeth of Giirlitx together with the succession 
to the duchy of Luxemburg on the death of its holder, his cousin Jo£t of 
Moravia and Brandenburg. * 

.Must of Germany was ceasing, however t to be interested in the claims 
of either Wenceslas or Rupert In treaties it was being provided that the 
parties might recognise the king whom they preferred* Finally, the con¬ 
ciliar movement made Rupert’s kingship more than ever an irrelevance. 
When the cardinals of both obediences met, in June 1408, to provide for 
a General Council of Christendom to heal the Schism, they were 
overwhelmingly supported by the public opinion of Germany, At an 
assembly of princes in Frankfort in January 1409, the majority declared 
in favour of the cardinals" project, despite Rupert's determined loyalty 
to the Roman Pope, Gregory XII. The cardinals then approached 
Wenctslas, from whom they received assurances of whole-hearted support. 
In vam Rupert from Heidelberg commanded the Estates of the Empire to 
support the true Pope and ignore the schismatic Council of Pisa. The 
Council enjoyed the approval of Christendom and the recognition of the 
great majority of German princes. Rupert was one of the negligible 
number of rulers whose envoys attended Gregory XlFs farcical little 
council at Cividale. 

Despite his inability to control Germany, Rupert was still the most 
powerful prince of the Rhineland, and he was engaged in successful war 
against the turbulent John of Mayence, when he died at lus castle near 
Oppenheini on 1G May 1410, He left the memoir of a noble character, 
but also of complete failure to restore pence and order to Germany, 

tl THE EMPEROR" SIGIBMDNB 

The experiment of a king from western Germany was not repeated, and 
the Elector* derided to revert to the house of Luiembuig with its wide 
* possession* in the east* But who of thaljiouie was to be deck'd? King 
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Wenceatos, who had the Bohemian vote, was supported by hi* cousin 
JoSt of Moravia and Brandenburg and by the Saxon Elector. But these 
three votes amid not restore? WeneesSas to undisputed kingship against 
the opposition of the Rhenish Electors Further* the Rhenish Electors 
were divided on the ecclesiastical issue, The Archbishop of Mayence and 
Cologne stood for the conciliar Pope; while Lewis III of the Palatinate 
inherited Rupert's devotion to Gregory XII and was supported by the 
Archbishop of Treves, The choice of the conciliar jjarty fell upon Jost, 
while their opponents turned to WenceaW brother Sigismund^King 
of Hungary, who had hitherto kept aloof from the papal question 
Sigismund claim cel the vote of Branden burg himself, despite his alienation 
of the Mark to Just, and sent Frederick of HoheuzuUem, Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, to exercise the electoral function. Thus reinforced, BigisviiundV 
supporters acted first. The choir of Frank foil, cathedral being locked by 
order of the Archbishop of Mayeuce, they met behind the high altar and 
elected Sigismimd king on 520 September 4 1410. But Wenceda* Wi 
meanwhile agreed to support the candidature of Jolt, who was accordingly 
elected on I October by the votes of Bohcpiia, Cologne, Mayexira?, Saxony, 
and Brandenburg, as reprinted by Jest himself 

Thus during the autumn there were three German king*. But dost 
died in January 1411, leaving Sigismtind with no serious competitor. 
The condition of Italian politics ensured him the support of Pope John 
XXI1I T who was suffering the attacks of SigUmiind's enemy r l^disloa of 
Naples. Sigmund now came forward as a supporter of the conciliar 
Fope. He also made terms with Wencealas, to whom he guaranteed the 
Bohemian kingdom and the status of German king with half of the royal 
revenues an inexpensive generosity. The Mark of Brandenburg had 
returned to him on Jolt a death. It w m with little difficulty that 
Sigi*tiintid was unanimously elected on £1 July 1411. 

The election was somewhat of a leap in the dark. Sigismund^ spiritual 
home was Hungary, at whose court he had been educated, Germany 
knew little of her new king except that he had proved himself a vigorous 
fighter in many a Balkan and Bohemian campaign and that, unlike Ida 
brother, he was likely to make himself felt in imperial affairs Sigiswund 
was indeed a vivid character. He had laid low many opponents in the 
tournament. He spoke several languages and, unlike most German 
princes, was a l^tiuist and a patron of learning, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini calls him “liberal and munificent above all previous" prince*/ 1 He 
was certainly a man of ideas and of action, the mont radical would-be 
reformer amongst Emperors before Maximilian l He was also a dignified 
figure, with a fine mm of the dramatic. But his weaknesses w ere many. 
His devotion to the ladies exceeded the generous allowance conceded to 
monarchic He could be savagely cmeh Wfndecfct recounts that Sigmrmnd 
had 171 Bosnian ^otahles decapitated at Doboj, and that be made a 
captured Venetian commander cut off the right hands of 1 HO of hi* 
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fdlow-prboiiera and take back the hind* to tlie doge's government Hi* 
dignity was apt to degenerate into faulty, his official policy to be 
-subordinated to personal prejudice or the whinw of the moment Above 
all he was hampered by constant poverty, which rendered futile his 
grandiose projects and made him the accomplice of anyone with money 
to spare. 

The task that confronted a German king in the fifteenth century wils 
formidable r On all sides arose complaints jliat the laws were not observed* 
that jnight was right* that no supreme power ensured peace or upheld 
justice* The towns and the nobility were divided by a deep gulf of 
suspicion and did ike. All the Estate* cherished the right of waging 
private war and often practised it for frivolous reasons* Indeed they stood 
to each other in much the same relation as did the European States of 
the nineteenth century. They could at any moment legally break off 
relations with each other and have recourse to self-hcfp, unless a special 
PuTjlic Peace ( Latuifri?de\* which was the fifteentli-ceutury equivalent 
of the eleventh-century Truce of God* had Isuen accepted by the Keichfi- 
lAg, or the Estates of a particular region, and vu in operation. The 
Golden Hull had removed the territories of the Electors from the royal 
jurisdiction and made them virtually independent The royal surrender 
of the right of evoking anils from the Electors*' courts had been in practice 
extended in favour of many princes* lords, town*, and churches. Per hap* 
the best illustration of Germany's lack of governance is found in the 
institution of the Verne. The courts of the Verne, whose special sphere 
wa* Wustplmlia, were survivals from old folk-moots, long since restricted 
in composition to k local “free count" and hi* assessors. 'These courts, 
which operated where ordinary justice failed, tried cases of perjury and 
violence, even extending their competence to heresy. The proceedings of 
the courts, though conducted in the open Eiir, were secret, and death was 
meted out to the assessor who blabbed. But any freeman could become 
aii assessor of the Verne, which thus had something in common with 
modern American secret societies with their unofficial jurisdiction. Of 
these courts there were some four hundred in Westphalia, and the system 
had spread into other districts. A man accused before the Verne was 
required to clear himself with tlie support of twenty oath-helpers, all of 
whom must be assessors. Consequently every community in Germany 
desired to number some assessors amongst its members, Augsburg at one 
time possessed thirty-six assessor* of the Verne* The greatest princes, as 
S igisniund himself and Frederick of Hohcnzollem, were assessor** But 
the predominant element was drawn from the class of free knights claim¬ 
ing to hold direct of the Empire. The verdict* of the Verne were 
pronounced in tlie name of the king, and the system whs accepted by the 
kings of the house of Luxemburg ns a check on t he po wer of the greater 
princes. With it* immense growth iivthe fifteenth ^enttiry the Verne 
deteriorated. Its court* gave conflicting decisions, and there was no pro- 
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vision for appeal. The worst abuse of the Verne became its venality, 
Assessorship and the tenure of a^rourt were sold, and t her Verne enabled 
the poorer nobility to cam a dishonest livelihood or to prosecute private 
feuds. The thing became a public nuisance, A Yemic court laid its ban 
for nine years on all the citizens of Groningen. Frederick III himself and 
his chancellor found themselves cited. The Veine had outlived its useful¬ 
ness. In 14fiS Augsburg condemned fo death burgesses who cited others 
before a Vemic court. With consolidation of orderly government in 
the greater principalities the Verne was stamped out. - 

For the task of creating order out of the German chaos the kingship 
suffered from many disadvantages. Its elective nature permitted the 
Electors to impose conditions upon their nominee and made easy the way 
to deposition. Successive kings had bartered away royal rights and reve¬ 
nues in their efforts to secure the crown to their families, Shortly after 
his election Sigismund estimated the royal revenue at only 13,000 florins. 
The connexion of the kingship with the Empire had both distributed the 
attention of the German monarch over an impossibly wide area and 
introduced to a peculiar degree the disturbing element of pa|jal authority. 
There was no traditional centre of royal government. Prague, the 
residence of the Luxemburg kings, was far removed fro in the Swabian 
and Rhenish towns which were the nerves of the Empire; and Prague 
was becoming increasingly Slavonic and separatist in the heat of ecclesias¬ 
tical controversy* Germany hat! never undergone conquest by an alien 
race, and consequently there was no ruling caste, attached to the monarchy 
and foreign to the subject population, to serve as the devoted agents 
of royalty. Local governors, supported by the particular!st traditions of 
the ancient German tribes, developed easily into independent rulers. The 
nobility, the knights, and the towns were accustomed to forming leagues 
for mutual protection and self-government; and this expedient, rendered 
necessary by the weakness of the monarchy, tended to make the monarchy's 
activity superfluous, somewhat as the alliances of modem State* have 
disguised the need for an international authority. Unlike the French or 
Spaniards, the Germans bad not been obliged to light for their national 
existence. Even the Hussite woks only afflicted the Eastern marches and 
that for a short time, while the Magyars arid Yugoslavs took the shock 
of the Turkish onslaught The fifteenth century did indeed see the 
German frontiers pass under quasi-foreign rule- Schleswig-Holstein became 
permanently attached to the Danish Crown ; and in the West the Bur¬ 
gundian power gathered many imperial Hefe under a more than htilf- 
French dynasty. In the north-east the Teutonic Order slowly sank into 
helplessness and ultimately held J:he remnant of its territory from the 
Polish king. But all these losses were far removed from the centres of 
German public opinion* Germany did not experience the unifying force 
of foreign invasion J:i!l the Frenqji monarchy liegaii to look on the Rhine 
as its natural boundary. * 
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Against these diaadvan luges the kingship could count some elements 
of strength. The imperial dignity wps an in the matrimonial 

market, a lesson which the Luxemburg and Hamburg houses took to 
heart The control of lapsed fiefs offered opportunities for buying the 
adherence of powerful princes* Some sort of contact could be maintained 
with the provinces by the attraction which the imperial chancery md 
diplomatic service had for the nobility. Hie prevailing anarchy made the 
less fortunate classes of society look enxiqply for the self-assertion of the 
monarchy; while the confusion caused by the Schism cried aloud for 
action by the secular lord of the world. 

The institution through which the king might be expected to bid fur 
the support of the nation was the Reichstag. But the Reichstag* which 
was still in the process of formation, resembled neither on English Parlia¬ 
ment nor the Estates of other monarchies, ft was dominated by the 
Electors, who funned a virtual oligarchy with divergent interests. 
Theoretically all tenantedif-chicf of the Empire also had the right to 
attend; but in practice attendance was usually confined to princes and 
nobles of central and southern jGennnny* These did not form a separate 
college and were too numerous and divided to develop a corporate 
consciousness. The large class of smaller nobler and knights was habitu¬ 
ally unrepresented* though their leagues were sometimes .specially invited 
to 'send delegates. By the opening of the fifteenth century a number of 
towns had acquired a prescriptive claim to representation, and during a 
period of crisis, such as the Hussite wars, their wealth increased their 
importance in the l*ody politic* But usually their comparative insignifi¬ 
cance in the Reichstag was such that their adhesion to Lis proclamations 
was expressed in preambles, even when their agents hod shewn opposition. 
The towns indeed looked on their representation only as a means of 
opposing undesirable measures* an aim which was more effectively achieved 
by ignoring the Reichstag^ decisions when promulgated. The towns had 
too nearly attained the mentality of city-states to be easily included in n 
national organisation- 

As German king Sigismund could either attempt immediately to 
exalt the authority of the monarchy, or devote himself to the strengthen¬ 
ing of his recently recovered hereditary possession, the Mark of 
Brandenburg. For three years he did neither. He was deeply engaged in 
eastern affaire, and neither appeared in GErmany nor appointed a vice¬ 
gerent; while in the summer of 1411 he alienated the Mark to Frederick 
of Hohenzoileni* Frederick had abandoned the unprofitable service of 
King Rnpert to make his fortune in that of Sighmund in Hungary, 
There he hod prospered; and now he w r aspplaced in charge of Bmndenbu rg, 
which the king was only to resume on payment of 100,000 Hungarian 
gulden- So successfully did Frederick cope w ith the unruly Ijaruiiage of 
the Mark that three yean, later he wos#hle to leavers wife in charge, 
while he attended the Council at Corns tart te. In April Hi5, Sigismnnd 
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conferred on him and his heirs the Electorate of Brandenburg, redeemable 
only «ith 400,000 gulden; and t^wn years later, at another Reichstag in 
Constance, Frederick was solemnly invested with his high dignity. It is 
to be noted, as an omen of much later events, that the Hohcjiicollern 
obtained Brandenbuig at the expense of the Habsburgs, Charles I\ M a 
erott^reinahider agreement of 1364 hod provided for the union of the 
territories of the houses of Luxemburg and Hababtxrg, should either 
dynasty be extinguished. In pursuance of that agreement Sigisnmnd had 
secured the acknowledgment of Albert IV of Austria as his hair in 
Hungary, and in October 1411 he betrothed hU two-year-old daughter, 
Elizabeth, to the youthful Albert V. Since Wenceslas was unlike]v to 
have au heir, Albert \ was the prospective inheritor of the Luxemburg 
dominions. But the accident of Albert's youth and Sigbiunnd 1 ^ temporary 
attachment to Frederick robbed the Habshurgs of Brandenburg and 
raised up a new dynasty of the Hn*t rank. " 

During the year before his definitive election Sigismund had ijoen 
attempting to mitigate the fate of the Teutonic Order, after its crushing 
defeat fay the Foies at Tanuenberg in Julf 1410, The days of the Order 
seemed to be numbered. But the heroic defence of MnHcuburg gave 
time for Sjgismund, to whom the Order had made a handsome pecuniary 
gift, to attack the Foies and induce King Vladvslav to grant the 
unexpectedly lenient tecum of the Pence of Thorn {February 1411J, 
whereby the Order only surrendered Samogitia, Yet the Knights could 
not recover their strength* Weakened by internal dissension, they were 
hated by the gentry and towns of their own territory, from which they 
would admit no member to their rank* Their recent (1402) acquisition 
of the Ntuinark was sure to bring them into conflict with active rulers of 
Brandenburg. Impoverished and unable to olfer Sigismund more money, 
tliey yet refused to hold Prussia or Pomerdlen of him. Claiming complete 
freedom from royal control, they could not expect royal support. The 
conversion of the Lithuanians to Christianity hod robbed the Order of 
its rafrm d'etre as a crusading force. Slowly it sank before tile aggression 
of the Poles and the revolts of its own subjects; and the standard of 
Germanism in the north-east passed from its nerveless finger* into the 
grasp of the Hohcu&ollcrrc. 

Sigismund then turned to the South, announcing the need for recovering 
the lost imperial lauds in Italy. With the Venetian Republic he hail 
many scores to settle* She hod acquired the Dalmatian ports and so 
excluded hh Hungaro-Croiitian kingdom from the sea; she had extended 
her territory westward to the Minmo mid so controlled the southern exit 
of the Brenner; she wa* attempting to absorb the Patriarchate of 
Aquileia with ib high-roads from Vienna and Hungary; she had urged 
the Poles to hostility against Sigismund. The Venetian war occupied his 
attention till the foe years armistice of April 1413 freed him to devote 
himself to a task congenial to his soaring imagination* As King of the 
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Romans he would assemble a Council of ChrUtendom ami heal the schism. 
The Council should ako settle the ecclesiastical disputes in SigisnmiuTii 
prospective kingdom of Bohemia, and provide for the general reform of 
the Church. To appear at the Council as the first of secular monarch*, 
he at last tore himself away from Italian politics* traversed Germany, and 
was crowned king at Aix-la-Chapeile on 8 November 1414. 

The Council of Constance belongs rather to ecclesiastical than to 
national history. But events of important^ peculiar to Germany occurred 
during the Councils section. ^Vbcn it was known that Frederick of 
Hamburg, Count of Tyrol, had defied the king and organised Fop* 
John XXIITs fiight from Constance* he was put to the bon of the 
Empire on 30 March 141 & The unfortunate prince 11 * collapse was rapid, 
Some four hundred challenges poured in upon him. Frederick of Hohen- 
zollum led an imperial force to the capture of some of the Habsburg 
towns in Swabia and along the upper Rhine; another force broke into 
Tyfiil; Lewis of the Palatinate invaded Alsace, Sigismmnd persuaded the 
Swiss confederates to disregard their fifty years" peace, concluded with 
Frederick of Hamburg three y^ara before, on the ground of the iatterV 
excommunication. The Bern ere, Luceniera, and Ziirichens each seized 
what they coveted of adjacent Ilabshurg territory and united to attack 
the Hahaburg stronghold of Baden in Aargau, Overwhelmed by these 
disasters Frederick surrendered himself to the royal mercy* Sigisinund 
thereupon forbade further proceedings against his vassal. But hi* envoys 
could not restrain the Swiss, and the fortress of Baden went up in Haines. 
When on 5 May Frederick was solemnly led before Sigismund to make 
his submission, the German magnates saw such an assertion of royal 
authority m had been unknown since the days of the Hoheustaufm. 
Frederick's life was spared, hut his possessions were declared forfeit to the 
Empire, Sigismurid’M treatment of this windfall illustrates his imperialist, 
non-dynastic aims. He was obliged to recognise the Swiss a* imperial 
administrators in their acquisition*,, but be conferred Lhe freedom of the 
Empire on the captured Rhenish anil Swabian towns and declared the 
rest of Frederick^ inheribines imperial property. Little came of all this 
plan. During Sigismtmd's absence from the Council, Frederick escaped 
and re-establidled himself in Tyrol, where be had many friends. In May 
1418, with the help of the new Pope, he mode his peace with SlgiwnucuL 
The Swiss kept most of their winning* and SchidfhauscN remained a free 
town* but Frederick recovered hi* other possessions. It was evident that 
tile German king could not in normal times and by his own power reduce 
a rebellious vassal. The chief outcome of the incident was the increased 
independence uf the Swk L They had been accustomed to play off the 
Empire against their Hnbsburg neighbour. They hod now refused to 
surrender t heir booty to the Empire. When the Empire later passed to 
the Habsburg house itself, any ebancc^of asserting jptperial authority 
over them disappeared. * 
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SigismtiEid held two Reichstags at Constance, in 1415 and 1417, at 
which he developed \m ideas of impend reform. He aimed at the 
es tubl i till men t of public security, the suppression of illegal tolls, and the 
reform of the currency. These were objects agreeable to the townsmen, 
to whom he looked for support of the Empire against the disintegrating 
influence of the princes. As practical measures he proposed that the 
tow ns should accept imperial agents to preside over their leagues, anti 
that southern and central Germany should be organised into four districts, 
each under an imperial Hartmann and each bound to assist the fathers 
in maintaining the public peace. These suggestions were admirable; hot 
Sigismunri, despite his popularity, was distrusted. When he asked the 
towns to present their petitions, they found him unwilling to attend to 
a mass of petty details. His mind was revolving distmit matter*, the 
Turkish menace, h Is promise to help Henry Y of England against the 
French, his grievances against the Venetians whom at one time he hoped 
to ruin by diverting Germany's southern trade to Genoa. It was felt (fiat 
Sigismund wished to plan reforms, but to leave others to pay for and 
execute them, The towns hesitated to commit themselves. Amongst the 
princes Sigbnmnd's plans found little favour. The opposition was led by 
John of Nassau, Archbishop of Mayenee, and Lewis of the Palatinate, 
who mode up their old differences in view of the common danger to their 
particular id interests. They joined with the other two Rhenish Elect ora 
to return a united answer to SigismundV proposals in 1417, As the 
Council drew to a dose, the four Electors entered into a defensive alliance 
against the “bouqjeob* king. Thereupon the towns drew back in alarm, 
and Sigismund'? plana collapsed. 

The Council s treatment of the Bohemian reformers had disastrous 
effects upon Sigisntuod* prospective kingdom. The Hussite question 
dominated Central European aJlmrs for the next twenty Years. Already> 
during the Council’s sessions, disquieting mws of the progress of heresy 
had arrived from Bohemia. Sigismunda influence had prevented the 
assembled fathers from anathematising Wenccsloss, and moved the latter 
to attempt measures of repression in the summer of 1419. These provoked 
Hussite disturbances, which caused the unfortunate king to have an apo- 
pier tie fit and die + With the resumption of the Venetian war in 1418 
Sigismund had appointed Frederick of Hnvndcnburg to he his vicegerent 
in Germany, and had betaken himself to Hungary + As WeuctsiW heir 
he now appointed regents in Bohemia* But the autumn saw that country 
given over to civil war. During a temporary lull Sigismund received the 
homage of the Bohemian Estates at Bmo (Brikin) in December, and passed 
on to meet a Reichstag at Breslau in March 1420. 

This assembly was sum mailed to consider the two questions of arbi¬ 
tration between the Polish king and the Teutonic Order and of the 
measures to be b^en against b^eay. Siginmund was ansioos to uphold 
tlie Order out of consideration for the Germanism of the Electors, and he 
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hncl begun to be haunted by the fear of a Polish^Ciedi Pan-Slav alliance. 
His verdict on the first question* there fine, waa favourable to the Order* 
and VladysJw was bidden to restore PomcreDeu and Kuhnerland to the 
knights. The papal legate then preached a crusade again*! the H unites and 
produced a bull condemning their heresy + It is difficult to blame Sight- 
round for supporting the papal decision and launching the Empire upon 
the long tragedy of the Hussite wars. For the reform of the Empire the 
support of the Church was essential ; if h* wished to shew himself worthy 
of the imperial crown he must clear himself of that unfounded suspicion 
of lukewarm orthodoxy which he had incurred at Constance; Prague 
and the moderate dements among the Czechs might go over to the 
Hussites, if he shewed wcak ne-s; the cause of German civil isation* which 
seemed an essential element in Bohemian life* was at stake. 

In the invasion of Bohemia* Sigismund was joined by the Genu an 
pri|jecs of the eastern marches the Dukes of Bavaria, the Margrave of 
Meissen* and young Albert: of Austria. Thus supported* Sigismund 
occupied part of Prague fit the end of June. On 38 July he was crowned 
in St Vitus* Cathedral with th^ assent of the loyalist Czechs, who* how¬ 
ever* made it a condition that the imperial army should leave the 
country. The Germans thereupon dispersed* spreading the rumour 
broadcast that a victory over the Hussites had only been prevented by 
Bigismund^ unwillingness to push matters to extreme* against his awn 
subjects. Once more Bigismund incurred German distrust. Nor did his 
moderation avail him with the Bohemian rebels Without his German 
troops he could make no headway* and in March 1431 he retired to 
Hungary* where the Venetians, the Turks, and internal d isputes demanded 
his presence* 

Sigismund's chief interest was to prevent an hostile encirclement of 
Hungary, which would occur if Poland made an alliance with the success¬ 
ful rebels in Bohemia, It was therefore a severe blow to him when his 
former supporter* Frederick of Brandenburg* affianced his second son, 
Frederick* to Hedwig, heiress of the agtsi Vliidyslav of Poland* on 8 April 
1+31. Fredericks aigmoent^ that by tliis arrangement a German would 
soon be ruling in Poland and able to prevent any threat to Germanism 
or orthodoxy from that quarter, dues not seem to have carried any weight 
WithSigbmnndtwhoffuspeeted the Elector of merely tlesi ring to strengthen 
his ow n position against the Teutonic Order and Duke Eric of Pomerania* 
and considered him a traitor to himself and the Empire. Thu* between 
the two ablest German riders there grew up a mutual relation of suspicion 
and antipathy which eould not fail to affect adversely the unity of 
imperial action. * 

In SigismundS* absence the Rhenish Electors took the lead at a Reich¬ 
stag at Wesel in May 1431* and summoned the armed forces of Germany 
to join them at Eger fora Bohemian cictivpfdgn in Al^tiat. The response 
wim considerable and over 100*000 men, it is Jaijd* assembled for the 
c. ukl*. a. volA tu. oh. rv. 9 
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crasade. But divided counsels and the dilatory methods of Sigmimnd, a* 
well as the military efficiency of the Hussites, caused the expedition to 
end in a fiasco. The German host fled homewards in disorder, and the 
Hussites welcomed the Polish prince Zvgimmt Korybut as their regent. 
Precisely that Czecho*Pdish entente, which Sigiemuiid had feared, had 
occurred. 

Feding in Germany was now rising against the absentee king, 
Frederick of Brandenburg, wh^ had taken no jiart in the Refchshigs and 
crusades of 1420 and 1421 f joined the Rhenish Electors in JanuarvJ422, 
and a joint message was sent to Sigisiinind, telling him in effect to come 
to Germany or be deposed, Sigs^inuntl there upon summoned a Reichstag 
to Rati slain for July. But the Electors, not expecting him to arrive 
counter-ordered it to Nuremberg, whither Sigiamund was forced to betake 
himself. At Nurcipberg two questions had to be considered: the Bohemian 
war and the news of a Polish attack on the Teutonic Order. On the latter 
point Sigbinund was able to appeal to the patriotism of the Rhenish 
Electors agmnst Frederick, who alone showed sy mpathy tor Poland, It 
was decided to make an otter of arbitration ; but the Order made peace 
precipitately, restoring to VUdyslac what he had lost by Sigismimd^ 
arbitration at Breslau in 1420. As to Bohemia a twofold decision ueus 
made, A {very defective) list of the princes and towns of the Empire was 
drawn up, and each was assessed for contribution to a mercenary force, 
to lx embodied for one year, Secondly, a force of nearly 50,000 men was 
to be raised for a short autumn campaign. The command of both fores 
was given by Sigiimund to Frederick, an appointment no doubt intended 
to embroil the Elector with his Polish friends. Before returning east¬ 
wards Sigismnnd appointed m imperial vicar for Germany. His choice 
fell on Archbishop Conrad of May cnee, to the di>gii*t of Lewia, tJie 
Elector Palatine, who considered himself entitled to the position virtue 
of clause 5 of the Golden Bull. 

All these decisions came tn nothing. The towns which, as centres ot 
wealth, were most heavily assessed For the mercenary force, objected to 
publishing their resources and short-sightedly refused to undertake 
obligations which might have greatly increased their constitutional im¬ 
portance. The expeditionary force, which started in October, was not 
more than a fifth of the proposed size mid the Elector Frederick soon 
gave up the attempt to attack Bohemia. The jealousy of the other 
Rhenish Electors unused Conrad of May once to resign his post, to the 
greater confusion of German affairs and the satisfaction of Sigisimmd, 
who did not wish to see a too powerful lieutenant ruling in Germany, 

The tension between Sigisiiiund and Frederick was. now increased by 
the death of the Elector Albert III, the last A.seaman Duke of Saxe- Wit- 
ten be rg. Frederick, whose eldest son, John, was married to Albert's only 
child, hoped to sewre the Saxon electorate for his family. But S%»mund, 
determined to prevent any further aggrandisement of the HohenoiDeru’ 
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hastily made over the tici'torfttc in January I42S tn rredcrick 
Quarrelsome, Margrave of Meissen, from whom lie hod received, and 
hoped to receive, much assistance. Frederick of Brandenburg sustained 
a further blow in 1425, when King Vladyslav, at the age of seventy-six, 
became the father of a son and thus defeated the sure hop of r Hohcu- 
zollern succession in Poland, 

Meanwhile Sigi&mund seemed to have abandoned Germany, with its 
endless disewons and quarrels, in favour of his hereditary hunts. I he 
Electors, who had made the* regent's task impossible, now proposed to 
assert themselves as a coinmittee of regency. Meeting at Bingen on 
17 January 1424* they formed a union for mutual defence and for united 
action against heresy and any reduction of imperial territory. Although 
Sigismund, unlike Weneesias in 1399, was not openly defied, the Electors 
clearly proposed to act in hi* place. But the electoral unity was short¬ 
lived. The archbishops had little feeling against Sigiamund, and 
FrSlerick of Saxony probably only joined the union to obtain his col- 
leagues' recognition of his electorate. As a neighbour of Bohemia, he 
was liftturally led to support Si^smuud in the Hussite war. In July 142&, 
he went to Hungary and concluded an alliance with the king at Vaez, 
promising to support the succession of Albert of Austria (now' marned 
to Sigismund's daughter Elizabeth and enfeoffed with Moravia) not 
only in Bohemia* but also as King of the Romans. Frederick thereupon 
received the formal investiture of his Saxon doctorate in Buda on 
1 August, The union of Electors received a further and decisive blow in 
March 1426, w hen Frederick of Brandenburg made his peace with Sigb- 
rntmd at Vienna, abandoning the Polish policy which had so much 
disquieted the king. Sigismund gratified the Electors by transferritig the 
Reichstag from Vienna to Nuremberg, and the danger of an an ti-royal Ut 
government in Germany was exorcised. 

During 1426-JET SHgisraund was fully occupied in repelling the Turks. 
Albert of Austria and Frederick of Saxony carried on the struggle with 
the Hussites from opposite sides of Bohemia without success, Frederick 
of Brandenburg was active in attempts to consolidate the forces of 
Germany. A considerable army, raised by the Electors, advanced into 
Bohemia* but retired from the siege of Mies(StHbro) on the appearance of 
the Tnborite howl. The Cardinal Henry of Winchester* who had taken part 
in this campaign os papal legate* also attempted to pull Germany to¬ 
gether. At a Reichstag in Frankfort (November 142 1 ) he pressed for a 
general fas to meet the expenses of a permanent force and an efficient 
organisation of government for war purposes. Despite the opposition of 
the towns, some agreement was reached. The clergy were to pay 
5 per cent, on their property, a heavy burden on an estate already taxed 
in other ways; a count 25 gulden, a knight 5 gulden* an eddknechi 3; 
m the towns every Jew should pay a gulden and every Christian a poll-tax 
of at least one Bohemian groschen (thi? common penny) rising in the 
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proportion of \ per cent, of aptbd to « maximum of one gulden. For 
purposes of collection Gtmiimy was divided into five districts with h 
central exchequer at Nuremberg. And a war cabinet of six representa¬ 
tives of the Electore and three of die towns was to meet at stated intervals 
under the presidency of the cardinal. But the psrtif iilirisiti of the towns 
iuid the passive resistance of the knight*, who had not been consulted, 
as well as of many princes, caused this effort to fail like its predecessors. 
Bv 1429 the subject had been dropped. 

Sigismuiu) was still occupied with eastern politics, not unsuccessfully. 
His great object was to prevent the creation of a Fan-Slav power, by 
setting Polish Catholicism in opposition to Bohemian Mussitism and by 
the erection of an independent Lithuanian kingdom. In January 1429 
he secured Vladyslav’s assent to the grant of a royal crown to Vitold, 
Grand Prince of .Lithuania, a diplomatic coup not wholly defeated by 
Vitold's death in 14S0 and the succession of Vlndyslav'g brother, 
Swidrvgiello, to the grand-principality. In‘December 1429 he met the 
Arvhbishop of Mayence, Frederick of Brandenburg, and oilier princes at 
Bratislava (Pressburgh and poured out te them his steal for the Hussite 
war, his complaints of the wretched support accorded him from Germany, 
and his threats to resign the German crown. The two Electors insisted 
on a Reichstag in Germany, but promised SSgtmnind their support. 

In February 1430 Frederick of Brandenburg arranged a truce with the 
Hussites, who were ravaging Franconia and threatening Nuremberg, with 
a view to a discussion of their demands. This necessitated reference to 
the General Council which would be due in 1431, a development that 
accorded well with SigismuncTs partiality for gathering Christendom 
into conference under his auspices. In August 1430 he was again in 
Germany, after eight years of absence, preparing the ground for the 
Council, But the German Estates insisted on war, to be waged by the 
usual medieval army summoned for a short campaign, instead of by a 
permanent force. Despite the usual niggardliness of the towns, a majestic 
host under Frederick of Brandenburg's command moved into Bohemia, 
only to lie repulsed in disorder at Tans (Domazlice Jon 1+August 1431. This 
defeat marked the end of the dFarts of the Empire in arms. The military 
prestige of the princes was gone; the towns refused to part with any 
more money; feeling against, the Church was rising; and fears were 
entertained lest the Hussite hetesv should spread into Germany. A spirit 
of moderation, therefore, marked German opinion at the Council of 
Basle. Similar moderation by the aristocratic party in Bohemia, the 
death of Vladislav of Poland in 14S4, above all the victory of the Czech 
moderates over the Taboritos at. Li ban (Lipntiv) in the same year made 
possible the compromise which ended the long ware. Sigismund was able 
to enter Prague on 20 August i486, hut only a» national king of the 
Czech*. German influence in Bnbemiu was broken. 

After his imperial coronatftm in 1403 Sigismutid returned to the 
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discussion of imprifU reform. In September 14.% he i*ued a program ait 
of sixteen articles, in which he revised his project of orga n isin g four 
circles to enforce the public peace and urged the necessity of reforming 
the relations of the secular and cccleshisticnl power*. His proposals were 
discussed at Frankfort in December, hut evoked no serious support. His 
attention whs distracted by his recovery- of Bohemia and by the widening 
rift between the Papacy and the Council of Basle, One last Reichstag 
he called to Eger in Bohemia, and there was much talk of the reform of 
justice, of the current-v, of the public peace, as well as of the ecclesiastical 
question and of Burgundian aggression in Luxemburg; but any decision 
was postponed and the Reichstag was dissolved (September 1437), 
Messengers from the Electors urging Sigfamund to impose term* on both 
the Council and the Papacy, under threat of severing relations with the 
recalcitrant party, found the Emperor dead. Sigismund bad passed away 
at Znojrno (Znaim) on 9 December 1437, after commending his faithful 
so'in-law, AJlwrt of llnbSburg, to tire loyally of the Bohemian and 
Hungarian nobles. His body was borne eastwards and buried in Magyar 
soil at Nagy VArad (now Oradta Mare). 

As German king, Sigismund had been faced with n thankless task, 
His only territorial resources in the Empire had been Bohemia and 
Brandenburg. The former lind been lost to him by Hussitism; the latter 
he had conferred on the Hohenzollem, since it was too distant for a King 
of Hungary and an anti-Turk champion to control. Of the twenty years 
that followed the Council of Constance he only spent two and a half in 
Germany. If he constantly complained of the lack of German support, 
the princes as constantly complained of his tin practicability and absence. 
His reign was indeed a rehearsal of subsequent Halisburg imperial policy. 
Yet Ids rule hail not been without merit. The anarchy of Germany, if 
it had not diminished, hod not increased. He had revived the prestige 
of the Empire at Constance and Basle. He had saved Bohemia for the 
Empire and averted Slav dangers. He had tried to induce the towns to 
take their share in national affaire and mode it certain tlmt they would 
later find a place in the Reichstag. If the numerous efforts to reform the 
machinery of government were chiefly due to the pressure of the Hussite 
war, it was also true that he hud raised the question before the war 
began. It was with sufficient justice that the author of the Rtfarmatitm 
Kaiser Sigmunds, published soon after SigiumuiuTs death, attributed lias 
programme to the Emperor. The manifesto illustrates the growing 
demand for social os well ns political reform, owing to the growth of 
Gorman capital ism and the anomalies of ecclesiastical power. The 
writer demanded the secularisation of ecclesiastical principalities and 
property, and the payment of salaries to the clergy; stricter discipline ol 
religious houses; equality of income for men pursuing the same calling; 
that no man should follow more thaif one vocatiofi? the abolition of 
serfdom, freedom of movement, mid facilities for acquiring burgher rights; 
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the establishment of maximum prices for necessities of life and the 
prohibition of capitalist associations; that tolls should only bo levied to 
cover the cost of maintaining bridge* and roads; and that four imperial 
vicars should ensure the operation of the law in the four quarters of the 
Empire. 

HI. THE HABSBLTtGR 

SigisinuiidV successor was 1st innii v ways well qualified to fill the role of 
saviour of Germany. Albert of Austria had the reputation of a nuui of 
vigour who lied reduced his territorial nobles to order and forml his 
towns to pay their taxon. He was in the prime of life, he was a thorough 
German, and he united in himself the claims and possessions of the 
houses of Luxemburg and Habsburg. After Sigisuiunds wayward 
brilliance Albert's si might forward honesty, blameless private life, in- 
difference to popularity, perhaps even his innocence of foreign tongues, 
were a relief Even a Czech chronicler sap that ^though n Gemjan* 
he was good* brave, and gentle/ 1 The circumstances of hb election 
strengthened Albert's position, Frederick of Hohcnzollcrii was the most 
considerable figure m German affairs and* though sixty-srs years of age* 
seems to liave been considered the Favourite lor the crown. But the 
Saxon and ecclesiastical votes wont to the man who was marked out as 
the defender of the Empire'* eastern frontiers, and the crown passed to 
the house of Hal^burg, not to leave it for $00 years. On IS March 1438* 
Albert II was unaniniou^ly elected. Nevertheless the Electors tried to 
impose conditions on the man of their choice, Albert wax to reduce the 
power and independence of the towns, to consult the Electors in the 
government of the country, to reform the Verne* to select a true German 
as his chancellor (a reference to the Bohemian chancellor, Kaspar Schlick). 
They further declared their neutrality between Pope and Council for six 
months. But Albert vaa not anxious for the royal dignity and had 
promised hi* Magyars not to accept the German crown without their 
consent He was able therefore to reject, the Electors 1 conditions and 
then to accept the crown with his hands free. 

Albert was now a threefold king; but each crown brought with it 
heavy obligations. He had been crowned King of Hungary at Szckes- 
fehervar (St uhl weissen burg) on 1 January 1-438; but the Turk was soon to 
cross the Danube arid to tax the whole resources of the Magyar realm. 
The Bohemian Diet had elected him tlieir king, and on St Peter's day 
lie was crowned in Prague. But the nationalist minority rejected him 
and invited Cosiimr, brother of Vkdyslav of Poland, to dispute the 
succession. During August and September a Polish army was in Bohemia 
and its withdrawal was follow ed "by an invasion of Silesia. In the autumn 
Albert advanced north wards, with support from Saxony, Havana, and 
Albert Achilles of Hoheuzulbm, and drove bade the Pole*. An armistice 
in January 1489 ©tabled him te*tum to the problem of defence again*! 
the Turks. 
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Meanwhile, after vainly trying to induce the towns of Swabia and 
Franconia lo state mi agreed plan of reform, Albert summoned a Ueich- 
stag to Nuremberg for 13 July 1438. Schlick and the other royal agents 
arrived punctually to bear the propositi of the Elector*, which took the 
familiar form of the division of Germany into fuur circles with a nomi¬ 
nated prince at the head of each, and a number of provisions against 
disorder. The royal proposal suggested six circles, each with a governor 
elected bv the local estates and subordinated to a royal court of appeal. 
In |><jth proposals Albert's own lands were excluded from the circles. 
Germany was to stand in loose relation to a half-foreign king, a foretaste 
of the character of Habsburg rule. But Albert's scheme was disliked by 
the princes and did not induce the towns to abandon their attitude of 
sullen suspicion either in July or in October, when Schlick also asked 
for military assistance in Silesia. Constitutional reform was once more 
postponed. Hut ecclesiastical reform was brought up at a third iteichs- 
tag, at Mayence, in March 1439. The Electors had prolonged their 
ecdesia-stical neutrality t with the support of Albert and a number of 
princes Htqf now proceeded to action, which took the Form of the 
Jctcptath of Mayence, Le* a promulgation of such jjortioiis of the 
Council of Basies anti-papal legislation as suited the princely point of 
view, with additions and modifications* But the “acceptation 71 was little 
more than a manifesto of policy. It was never confirmed by Albert nor 
put into general operation* Nor was obedience formally withdrawn from 
either Pope or Council, when those two authorities M apart in open 
schism in June 1439- In the absence of governance, German princes 
and even the Conciliar Fathers themselves observed or disregarded the 
liberties announced at Basle and Mayence as it suited them. German 
unity was to receive no impetus from a German national Church* 

Albert summoned another Reichstag for 1 November, but before it 
could" meet he was dead. He had spent the summer in vain endeavours 
to induce the Magyar nobles to co-operate against the Turk* or to accept 
the help of a German boat The fortress of Semendria and the greater 
port (if Serbia fell to the Muslims, and the little Hungarian army was 
wasted by disease in the summer heat of the marshy plains of BAcskiu 
Albert himself wa*s struck down by dysentery and tried to recover his 
health by a hasty return to 1ii» beloved Vienna. But he died on the 
journey on £7 October, at the early age of forty-two. In the general 
confusion of Central Europe he had seemed the one hope of order, de¬ 
fence, and reform, and “by high and low', by rich anil poor, he waamorc 
lamented than any prince since Christ’s birth- 

The long reign of Albert’s successor* was a period of great importance 
tn the development of Germany. Throughout it the public opinion of 
princes church men t and townsfolk was alive to the deplorable lack of 
governance in the Empire. But cireu instances mukyrplany remedy well- 
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nil'll impossible. The one expression of German national life, the Reichs¬ 
tag, was frequently summoned to the various cities of Franconia and the 
Rhineland; but it was. seldom attended, mid never dominated, bv the 
sovereign, while it was paralysed by the divergent in tens t> of the leading 
princes. Meanwhile the distant north, from the lower Rhine to the 
Polish frontier, pursued its destiny without attention to any national 
Assembly, The break-up of Alberts threefold power—Austria Bohemia, 
Hungary—opened the way for the re-creation of strong non- German 
kingdoms in Bohemia and Hungary, whose rulers intervened powerfully 
in German affairs. Germany itself was a mass of warring authorities, 
controlled nut by « system of public law but by private Agreements, 
interpreted not by public officials but by arbitrators chosen by the 
parlies concerned. The Church, divided by the aftermath of the Con¬ 
ciliar movement or surrendered by papal bargainers to the control of the 
greater princes, was incapable of providing a framework for national 
unity. The towns, by their timidity and mutual distrust, never assumed 
the power to which their wealth and culture might have entitled them. 
Meanwhile the sovereign was far removcjl from the national centre of 
gravity, never relinquishing a claim or a right, but seldom taking any 
action or emerging from his retreat at Gnus or WienerNeustodt. By his 
tenacity, by Ilia diplomatic skill, by the mere length of his "life, 
Frederick II! did much to ensure the permanence of the Empire in the 
house of Habsburg. But during his reign Germany was in conflagration. 
The confused scrap-heap of the Middle Ages was largely consumed in the 
heat of con diet, and Germany emerged divided betw'een a number of 
independent territorial princes, soon to lie made despots hy the reception 
of the Utumiu law and the complete subjection of their tern lurid clergy 
in the age of the Reformation; though many towns continued to enjoy 
their independence, protected by their walls, absorbed In parochial 
interests, and permanently estranged from the military caste whicli bad 
won political power. 

Albert II had no sou. His widow ras with child: but, even if it 
turned out to be a boy, the Electors would not burden the Empire with 
an infant sovereign and a regency. On 2February 1 +40, they elected the 
eldest Hubs burg prince, Frederick of Sty rift. The towns rejoiced at the 
elevation of another Habsburg. But it "was to the parti culanst prince* 
that the election was must welcome. Frederick was but twenty-four; his 
only inheritance the poor and mountainous duchies of Styria, Caniiola, 
and (Winthin, which he shared with his troublesome brother Albert Vi! 

I le was also guardian of the young Sigisinund, heir of Tyrol. He would 
be forced to assume the rule of defender of Germany’s astern marchess 
against Slavs, Magyars, and Turks, and his claims*to the regency of 
Albert's kingdoms would divert his attention from the interior of the 
Empire. Further, Frederick, though cultured, moral, abstemious and 
intelligent, soon shewed Hint he was no man of action. 
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Hi* firrt attention waa given tt> the Luxemburg! lahsburg inheritance. 
Alberti will 1 provided for a council of regency* consisting of lib widow 
Elizabeth, the eldest llabsburg prince* three Magyar* four Czech* and 
two Austrian councillors* with Bntbhvu, «* a convenient tent uf govern¬ 
ment The will wns not executed. On 22 February Elizabeth gave birth to 
a son. Lad bias Fasthiinius, whom she placed under Frederick's guardian¬ 
ship and who was duly crowned King of Hungary at Sii^kesfehervir on 
15 May. But the majority of the Magyar magnates felt the need of 
vigorous leadership against the Turks aid offered the crown to V lady si a v II 
of Poland. Civil war followed* till a truce was arranged through the 
mediation of Cardinal Cesarini in 1443* On Ylady slav's death at Varna 
in 1444, the Magyar Diet acknowledged the boy Lad bias as king. The 
acknowledgment remained formal* however* for Frederick refused to 
surrender the care of one who was also heir of Bohemia and Austria. 
The Magyars, therefore, accepted the regency of their national hero, 
Jofin Huuvadi; Frederick - was excluded from Hungarian affairs; and 
there matters rested for the time being. 

Nor was Frederick more in Bohemia. The Czech Diet, after 

conditional and fruitless uffers of the crown to Albert of Bavaria and to 
Frederick himself, acknowledged young Ladidas in 1443. But* a& 
Frederick refused to part with his ward, the Bohemian kingdom remained 
without a head and disturbed by civil strife, till in 14-33 the Diet recog¬ 
nised the moderate Hussite lender, George of Pod^hmdy, *ls regent. 

In the hereditary lands of the Hamburg* it was only with difficulty 
that Frederick asserted his rule* The Halftburg inheritance had suffered 
division, Since 1379 Austria had been the sliare of the Albertine or 
elder line, the rest falling to the Leopold iue line; and the latter portion 
had been subdivided in 1411 between the Stvriau and Lire Tyrolese 
branches. When Frederick of Tyrol died on 24 June 1439, leaving an 
heir* Aigisiuund, only eleven years old, Frederick saw his opportunity of 
restoring unity of government to the Leaped dine lands* He hastened to 
make terms with the Diet of Tyrol, which acknowledged hioi as regent 
for four years, on condition Llmt he eo-operuted with a council of 
Tyrolese and did not remove Sigismund from the county. The raws of 
King Albert’s death* opening out far larger visions of power* caused 
Frederick to hurry olf, taking SigUmroul with him, contrary to his obli¬ 
gations, to meet the Austrian Estates uf Percktoldsdorf. From them in 
November he obtained recognition as regent till Albert's son (if the child 
[should be a son) should reach the age of sixteen. In thus obtaining the 
regencies of Tyrol mid Austria, Frederick hail defeated the ambitious of 
his brother Albert IT, to whom he was fpiwd to allot considerable estates 
and pensions* Ui**a tidied with his shore* Albert VI continued to be a 
thorn in Frederick’s side for more than twenty years* till his death in 146S* 

1 This instrument mu? a forgery, probablpthe work cf ttatCh&nrallnr* SchLEck, 
uid Ulrich van Earing. 01 ^Uiwtmqr, Uirich rm Hiding* 
cu* iv P * 
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Preoccupied with disputes with hi* various Diet*, with the insub¬ 
ordinate Austrian nubility, with the unsuccessful Attempts of yueen 
Elizabeth to recover her son ] .mlidus, with 13ir- Count* of Cilli, whom 
SigUnmitd hid raised to the rank of Princes of the Empire, Frederick 
did not attend to the ulTiuns of Germany till 14422, In accepting the 
crown he had given no undertaking to join the Electors in their 
ecclesiastical neutrality} which appeared to many of the lesser estates* 
the inferior clergy, the univepiiHes, and the towns, a* no more than 
mi expedient for extending the power of the greater princes. In+1441 
Frederick neither appeared at the Ileichstaig nor announced any definite 
policy* In 144£ lie made a progress to Aix-la-Chapdle to bo crowned 
on 17 June, and returned to the Reichstag at Frankfort, at which 
much discussion of the ecclesiastical and secular Anarchy of Germany 
resulted only in c\n ineffective edict against lawlessness. By December 
he was hack in Tyrol 

Frederick was feeling his way carefully, ‘Most of the Electors Were 
moving towards an o[>en declaration in favour of Basle and its Pope. 
But Frederick, advised by his Chanedlqr, Schlick, and his secretary, 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomiui, was inclined to see both his own art vantage 
and Hie best hope* of peace and order in Germany's recognition of 
Eugeni ns IV, who eomimuuk-d the adhesion of the Western kingdoms. 
To prevent the Elector* frutn open I v supporting Rede, Frederick appeared! 
at the Reichstag of Nuremberg in August 1444, and succeeded in post¬ 
poning any decision until he should have appealed to Ixffh Eugenius and 
Basle to support the convocation of ail impart in I general council to end 
the schism. Both parties rejected the suggestion; but Frederick had 
gained time, and in Decemlier he opened negotiations with Eugenios, 
who was prepared to grant him extensive rights of ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ment and visitation in the Hahsburg lands in return for his declaration 
of obedience to Koine. By cautious procrastination and by convincing a 
number of princes of the advantages to be gained from Rome, Frederick 
succeeded at last in October 1446 in persuading the Electors to join him 
in negotiations with Eugenio*. The general disgust at the protracted 
schism ami the cudtoiustittil confusion was discrediting all policies of 
defiance of Home. At Eugenios' death-bed in February 1447, the main 
lines of the Papal-German peace were laid down. The Pope recognised 
elections matJe during the German neutrality and withdrew the penalties 
pronounced on neutrals and supporters of Basic, It rcimimcd to make 
the definitive peace with the new- Pope, Nichole V* Frederick 1 * supporters, 
the Party of Obedience, ltd by the Elector of Mayence and the Princes 
of Hoherntdlem, met the royal Agents at A*chaflenburg in July 1447, 
agreed to recognise NiclioIn*, and left to Frederick the settlement of the 
liberties of the German Church and of the pupal revenue from Germany* 
Meanwhile the other Elector*, perhaps to save their faces, perhaps to 
obtain French help for their vkrious ambitions* made their peace with 
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Rome through the mediation of King Charles V IL The final concordat* 
however, was dfectfll by Frederick in February 1448, at \ ienna ? in the 
ntune of the Electors and Princes, and marked the complete triumph of 
the Papacy over the eon a liar movement. All the Estates of the Empire 
in time acceded to it, beginning with the Archbishop of Sakburg in 
April 1448, and ending with Strasbourg in 1476* But not ail the victory 
went to the Pope. The greater princes sold their adhesion at n high 
price: the exclusion from their territories of external episcopal juris¬ 
diction, right* of presentation to benefices* a share in ecclesiastical taxation. 
In this rush to join in the profits of the old system the public good of 
the Church and the Empire was ignored. The reform of papal taxation 
and of abuses, all the hopes centred in the Council of Basle, demanded 
an idealism of which the German princes were incapable. Yet in the 
universities and towns lingered a devotion to the idva of ecclesiastical 
reform. As Aeneas Sylvius wrote, u We have it truce, but no peace." 
The Papacy had temporarily broken the movement for reform by taking 
the princes into partnership* By doing so it increased the princely 
authority over the Gems an Oftm-h* an authority which, two generations 
later* wan to turn against Rome and, by canalising the streams of a more 
vigorous reforming movement, to establish itself in independence of both 
Church and Empire* 

The schism was not the only topic for discussion at the Reichstag of 
Nuremberg in August 14+4, Besides the Turkish danger and the need 
of n Public Peace in Germ any, Frederick raised the urgent question ot 
the Swiss. The death of the last Count of Toggenbiirg (I486) had 
embroiled Zurich and Behwyz in a desperate struggle for the Tuggenburg 
lands. Zurich, worsted and empty-handed, remembered her German alle¬ 
giance and concluded an alliance with the HaUrburg king on l4Jtmel44& 

Frederick hoped to recover the Huhshurg I amis .sdffid by the con¬ 
federates in 1415, while the Zurichcrs «iw a chance of placing their city 
at the bead of a new league of the Upper Rhine. In September Frederick 
came south of the Rhine, wpls enthusiastically welcomed at Zurich, and 
received the town's homage, lie refused the requests of the Confederal ion 
for confirmation of Sts liberties* unless it were willing to return to the 
quo nf the H fifty years 1 peace™ of I4l£. The result was a con¬ 
federate attack upon Zurich in 1448, For mi imperial war against the 
cun federates Frederick could count on the enthusiastic support of the 
impecunious nobles of Swabia. But he needed more adequate force. 
Unable to secure the help of the Swabian towns, which had little 
sympathy for an attack ou bourgeois liberties, or that of the Duke of 
Burgundy, to whom he hud refused Ifflxeuibarg, Frederick adopted the 
unfortunate expedient of demanding the loan of some 6000 troops from 
the King of France. Charles VII was glad of an excuse to rid France oi 
the unruly soldiery who had fought his kittles agatifet the English, In 
the summer of 1444 the Dauphin Loui/ with a hprde of 40*000 Arutag- 
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Rftcs advanced through the Sutidgau towaids Baal*. Diverted by the 

esperale resistance ot 1500 Swiss who attempted to bar their way at 

' ' a ° . ® 11 ° n ~b August, the Anuagnavs poured into AI Mice, 

It was evident that Fredericks allies, far from eo-operaling in w ar adjust 
the Confederation, intended to spoil the defenceless Rhine valley. The 
dauphin made peace with the Swi* in October, and seemed to treat 
as conquered French territory. Frederick appeared in the igno- 
mtmous character of a king wljo had deliberately exposed his people to 
orejgii invasion, while he himself remained preoccupied with thc£wis* 
war ILe defence of German soil was undertaken by others, The Elector 
talatinc, Lewis IV, co-operated with the citizens of Strasbourg in 

rassing t ie | r tjn.i L 1 he news of a Burgundian agreement with the 
Elector Palatine am! the fear of seeing his retreat cut off mused 1 , 01 m 
to abandon his *V t1Ja e nft cs mid retire to France in December, He hod 
succeeded in exporting thousands of dangerous ruffian* from France and 
depositing them m Germany, In February 14+5 a treaty com]uded at 
Ireve* provided for the evacuation of Alsace; but the'infuriated in¬ 
habitant* cut oft and massacred considerable numbers of the French 
troops they retired through the Vosges 

Meanwhile, in October 1444, Frederick had retired to Austria. His 
espermnee uf doctoral opposition at the Reichstag and the distressing 
consequences oi his French alliance gave him a distaste for ijcraom” 
appearance at the natioijo] assembly. For the next twenty-seven years 
he did not visit Germany west of his hereditary lands. HL> attempt to 
reassert the control of the Empire and of Die Hamburg* over the Swiss 
mine to iiothuig; but the dispute was continued until Sigtamund of Tyrol, 
vriien a bet! with the confederates against Burgundy in 1474. abandoned 
the Ha bribing dmmti. 

As the effort for conciliar reform degenerated into ecclesiastical con¬ 
fusion, the internal feuds, from which Germany had enjoyed comparative 
peace, blared out on all sides. The princes looked with resentment at 
ie growing wealth and power of the towns and were seldom at a loss 
for causes of dispute with each other. Peculiarly German were the 
struggles of princely houses for the acquisition of bishopries. The 
fortunes of the bouse of Udn afford a striking example. The earlier 
half of the fifteenth century witnessed a great extension of the family** 
power. From 1*14 till Ufi3 Dietrich von Mom was A reh bishop of 

His elder brother Frederick was Count of Blow, and his youngest 
brother John md the heiress of Maldberg-Uhr. But it'was the 
Church which provided most richly for the family, Dietrich secured the 
bishopric of PacMhim for himself in 1415; and for his brother Henry 
the bishopric of Munster in 1424, and in 1442, after revere lighting a£ 
the udminiatratior^f that of Osnabruck; while his remainiL brother 
Walram, in 1433 pc***ed himutlf of part of the disputed of Utrecht! 





The struggle for Sued 1*1 


A* Dietrich was on ^ood terms with Duke Gerhard of Jiiliers-Bcrg- 
Havcnsherg, the house of Mors seemed to dominate all north-western 
Germany and to threaten the existence of the only other Westphalian 
principality of any importance, tire Duchy of Cleve, whose Duke, Adolf U, 
was obliged in 1430 to surrender Mark to his brother Gerhard, a 
protege of Dietrich, Nevertheless, Adolf of Cleve maintained a vigorous 
opposition to his powerful neighbour. He forbade his clergy to pay a 
tenth collected by Dietrich in 1433, aiyl tried to secure ecclesiastical 
independence for his duchy. Such was the position on the lower Rhine 
when Dietrich entered on a struggle with the Honsa town of Soeat. 

Soest was a territorial town with no claim to independence of the 
archbishop. Dietrich was not mi unsympathetic overlord, and hod 
intervened in 1433 to secure to the community a share in municipal 
government, hitherto monopolised by the patrician families. But the 
town continually encroached upon the rights of the see, until Dietrich 
took his case before the royal court at Graz in 1443. Soest, as an ancient 
Saxon town, refused to plead except on Saxon (North German) soil. 
Frederick III appointed a Saxgn arbitrator, who gave his award in favour 
of Dietrich. Thereupon Soest opened negotiations with Adolf of Cleve, 
and together they declared war on the archbishop in June 1444, Soest 
transferring its allegiance to Adolf's son John. The five years of war 
which followed illustrate well the difficulty of securing any decision aniid 
the fluctuating combinations of force in Germany and the practical 
limitations on all forma of political authority. Frederick III put Soest 
to the ban of the Empire and Dietrich placed it under an interdict But 
Dietrich's lovalt vto ecclesiastical neutrality estranged hi in from Frederick, 
as the latter drew nearer to Eugeni us IV. In January' 14-45, the Pope, 
strong in Burgundian support, transferred the territories of Cleve, in¬ 
cluding Soest, to the ecclesiastical control of Rudolf, Bishop of Utrecht 
who raised the interdict; while in July Eugenios quashed nil sentences 
laid upon the territories of Cleve. The Bishop of Munster and Gerhard 
of Murk supported Dietrich, but the knights and towns of their territories 
stood for Cleve and Socst, Finally, iu January 1446. Dietrich, together 
with his colleague of Treves, was deposed, as a heretic and schismatic, 
and the two electorates were transferred respectively to Adolf of Cleves 
second #on, Adolf, and to Philip of Burgundy's bastard brother, John, 
Bishop of Cambrai. Not until he had opened negotiations with Nicholas V 
and was sure of formal restoration to his see, could Dietrich hope to deal 
with the rebellion of Socst He then had the help of Duke William Ml, 
the Saxon Elector's brother, who had married Anne, daughter of King 
Albert II, and on her account laid claim to Luxemburg against Philip of 
Burgundy. Dietrich promised to support the claim, and William brought 
a fierce horde of 16,000 Czech and Saxon mercenaries across the Water. 
Together they i>esicged Soest in July 1447. But, hunger and racial 
animosities, ft* well as the resistance of the townsmen, took the spirit 
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142 Mors v. Hoy a at M&nster 

out of the attack. The siege was abandoned and the mercenaries marched 
olf eastwards. After Burgundian f royal, and papa! efforts at mediation 
had failed* the war was resumed in 1448. \ oung .John of Clove, anxious 
to end the devastation, challenged the Elector to a decisive liattle P 
Dietrich refused; but, os a true shepherd of his flock, offered single 
combat. John accepted- But Germany was denied the piquant spectacle 
of the elderly archbishop engaged in a duel; for Dietrich withdrew, 
pleading his priestly character. All parties were now financially exhausted* 
and war died down. The filial peace was made in April 1449* at ij. con¬ 
ference at Maastricht, when Cardinal Carvajal presided and pronounced 
an arbitral award. The territorial settlement followed the war map; and 
Soest thus passed to Cleve. The ecclesiastical authority of Cologne over 
Cleve w as restored* though Dietrich's subsequent efforts to tax the clergy 
of Cleve were so firmly resisted by Duke John as to give ribe to the saving 
that the Duke of fcleve was Pope in his ow n lauds. All claims to repaid 
tion and other outstanding questions were referred to the Pope, an6 m 
in time found decent burial. 

In the next year Dietrich of Cologne entered upon another wearisome 
struggle. His brother Henry died in June 1450, anti Dietrich induced 
the chapter of Munster to elect his younger brother Waliam on 15 July. 
But the house of Mora was now opposed by that of Hoy a. Albert of 
Hov a was Bishop of Mi mien; his cousin Gerhard whs Archbishop of 
Bremen. Albert’s brother John converted the chapter of Munster to 
the support of another brother, Eric, and persuaded the city to nominate 
himself as administrator of the territory on Eric's behalf. Meanwhile the 
chapter of Osimbnick elected Albert of Hoy a, who however received no 
countenance from Rome. Dietrich was strong in the papal confirmation 
of Walrairfs election* and in September had gained a great accession of 
strength by the purchase of the succession to Juliers and Berg from Duke 
Gerhard. This decided John of Cleve to support the Hoy a cause and to 
resume his struggle with Cologne. Nicholas of Cusa vainly endeavoured 
to mediate between the conflicting parties, and the war dragged on until 
the knights and burgesses of the territory of Munster, feeling that their 
interests were ignored bv both ^ides* agreed in October 145& to the 
compromise of Coesfeld bv which both claimants to the bishopric were 
to be set aside, John of Hoy a temporarily yielded to public opinion nod 
withdrew from Munster, But in February 1453 he was hack in the city, 
relying on the support of the poorer clashes and carrying out a red terror 
at the expense of the patrician families and the more substantial craft- 
gilds. The aristocratic govern me tit of the city was abrogated in favour 
of extremely democratic institutions* which hardly veiled John’s incipient 
despotism* Emigrant citizens kid their complaints before the Hanseatic 
League at Liibeek, and in October 1454 Munster was expelled from the 
League. Various princes joined iy the struggle with IkLle effect. Jn 1455 
Conrad of Diepholz, to whom OTulram made over bis claims before his 
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own death in October 145fi, was elected Bishop of Osnahmck a id re¬ 
ceiv'd confirmation from Calixtu* HL On 22 Number I486, 
chapter of Munster proceed to another elation. Two tenons bmv« 
the papd disfavour and voted for Eric of Hoya; the majority elected 
Conrad of Dicphnk Both parties appealed to Koine t.alistus "J“ tcd 
both candidates and nominated John of \Vitt*rl»h«h, Count of mnm- 
Zweibrucktn. The new bishop was not only able and conciliatory, but 
was also acceptable to the l>oke of Cleve* Both the ^appointed candi¬ 
dates, saw their supporters losing interest in their claims, and on 
£3 October 1457 the feud was ended by the treaty of Kranenbwg- 
Munster accepted the papal nominee; John and Eric of Hoya ware 
relieved of all ecclesiastical censures and received compensation, a., dirt 
Jolm of Cleve. I hitler Bishop John's rule Munster once more knew pcare 
and order, the city coming under a mixed constitutimi which gave half 
the council to the patrician families and half to the other citizen* 1 he 
Ion* struggle had weakened both Dietrich (who also lost Jubenl and 
lfcri through the unexpected paternity of Duke Gwhard) and the Counts 
of Hoy a; the only gainers being the Papacy and the Duke of Clove, who 
in 14*S6 further succeeded in securing the bishopric of Munster for his 
nephew Henry of Schwarzburg. 

Meanwhile'in southern Germany there were warns cross-currents ot 
strife. Many princes joined in the family feud of the Duke *.of Haynrm- 
Ingolstndt and the disputes which followed the extinction of that line m 
1447, when the whole inheritance passed to Henry of Havana-Lands! mt. 
But the chief characteristic of the south German feuds was the opposi- 
tion of the princes and the towns. In the absence of any effective royal 
authority the many cause* of dispute—rights of jurisdiction, tolls, mints, 
the debts and highway robbery of the princes, the towns acceptance of 
pfahibvrgrr , etc.-could find no issue but in war. The princes maintained 
that their legal rights were constantly being infringed bv the townsmen s 
while the latter replied with bitterness that the feudal countryside was 
the scene of robterv and violence and that the towns alone provided 
security and comfort to the non-noble. In H+l a number of Swabian 
towns 'formed a league for mutual defence against tin* dangers of the 
trade-routes, and this was developed in 144fi into a working confederation 
of thirty-one towns under the leadership of Nuremberg, Augsburg, i !m. 
and Esslragen. In opposition to this movement was formed a league of 
princes, inspired and guided chiefly bv the Margrave Albert Addles of 
Hohenzolkrn, brother of Frederick II. Elector of Brandenburg. Albert 
Achilles was the perfect type of conservative and feudal prince, am bit m us 
of re-creating for himself the duchy of-Franconia, an upholder ot royal 
authority which alone could legalise such a recreation, eon temp nous o 
the burgher class, cunning in diplomacy, delighting in war, which Tie 
declared to be adorned by amon os is * tapers by t hi? Magnificat His 
inexteiisive territories of Ansbach ami part of Unreuth were surrounded 
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Albert Achilles and A T nrcntberg 


bv the lands of numerous petty princes and towns and were divided from 
eai li oilier hy the town of Nuremberg, which Inul extended its jurisdiction 
find protection far oi er the countryside. Nuremberg w< the chief oenti® 
of commercial distribution in southern Germany; its urban aristocracy 
the wealthiest and most [jowcrfiil. Aeneas Sylvius expressed the opinion 
that “the Kings of Scotland would gladly be housed as luxuriously as 
the ordinary citizens of Nuremberg” The mutual hostility of the nmr- 
grave and the town led to oper war in .June 1+4<J, over the behaviour of 
the I,nrd of Heideck, who hud left the service of Albert Achillea for 
that of Nuremberg and had then added the offence of sinking a mine in 
co-opemtion with some townsmen and asserting his right freely to do so 
as a vassal of the Empire. Towns, princes, and knights cm all sides took 
part in the great 11 town-war” that followed. Peasant* took refuge behind 
the walls and artillery of the towns, while their villages were destroyed, 
ifac Nuranbetget* *iiicoeefJe i d in inflicting a Revere defeat on the margrave 
at the fish-ponds of Filtenreut in March 1430; but the citizen annyWs 
meapnble of forcing a decision, white the princely forces could not 'carry 
the d efences of the to w n, As the en t hu.s iasm for warsu h& iddd t «rhi l rators po t 
an end U> various subsidiary feuds, usually to the disadvantage of die town* ■ 
but the main feud continued, for Albert Achillea would not surrender his 
conquests without compensation, and that Nuremberg refused to pav 
The appeals made by both sides to Fmlcriek HI in were 

Melees for Frederick was then facing insurrection in his own Hamburg 
lands and unwilling to give a derision which might lose him imssifale 
supporters. Albert Achilles himself went to Wiener N’etistadt, refused 
to submit to tin; jurisdiction of imperial officials, and forced the helpless 
Emperor to premise the formation of a princely court to deride the 
dispute. On gutting rid of his unwelcome visitor, Frederick did not fulfil 
this undertaking, but com missioned Duke Lewis of Uavaria-Landshut to 
effect a settlement, | fl April 1+5S, the treaty ofLauf, by which Albert 
Achiilw surrendered his inquests in return for a heavy payment of 
money, put an end to the war. Nuremberg remained as strong and 
independent as ever, But in one respect the “town-war’" is a landmark 
in German history. It hid shewn the impossibility of maintaining a 
defensive league of towns in view of the narrowly selfish policy of the 
members, many of whom had enough to do controlling thu revolutionary 
aspiration* of their artisans. Henceforward thy town* stood on the 
defensive and refused to risk the dangcre of war on befudf of each other 
^heu Donauwfirth was seized by l^wis of fisvaria-Undshut in US8 
ar,d Mayenoe by its Elector in 146*, no town moved to the of 

the burgher cause. In the combinations, plans, and discussions for the 
reform or the Empire the voice of the towns was hardly heard The issue 
inighl sometime* appear to be between imperial or princely control uf 
the central gov,recent; but, Wth the Empire in the hands of the pi* 
occupuHi and bammed Frederick, it resolved itself rethcr into a cunfS 
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struggle between prince, *\wh as the llohenzotJcrii, *ho nominally stood 
fur the 101 pcrkl idea* and utberg* such a> the WiHdsburhs* who opposed 
them, Birth types followed their own interests wherever they perceived 
them* The future lay with the feudal prince* armed, wary, and blessed with 
a progeny not so numerous as to cause excessive division of hi* inherbmice* 
Meanwhile Frederick Ilf had no peace in the Habshurg hinds. The 
cost of hm early struggles had caused him to pledge his meagre revenues 
for many years ahead and left him without the means to enforce his wtlL 
He pwreiried for an extension of his guardianship over jouug Sigismund 
of Tyrol for six years from 144$; but the Tyrolese broke into revolt* 
and Frederick was forced in I 44 hS to agree to mi arrangement by which 
Sigtantmc) received the administration of Tyrol and the Archduke 
Albert VI that of the H&hsburg territories on the Rhine. Far from 
uniting his family^ inheritance, a* a first step toward^a strong German 
monarchy> Frederick had embittered his brother and his nephew without 
renifering them jKJWeiless. Ill November Austria endured an invasion by 
Hzrnyadt and the Magyars, who demanded the person of their king, 
Ijidisho. Although Frederick received no support from Austria or from 
Germany* he obstinately clung to his guardians hi p, and pence was made 
in 1447 by the universal arbitrator* Cardinal Csnajd, who diverted 
Hunvadi to the Turkish crusade* Soon Austria turned against Frederick. 
The Austrian L<tatcs laid the blame fur the prevalent lack of law mid 
order upon Frederick! whom they denounced m a Styrian who would not 
live in Vienna. They demanded the rule of young 1 and an 

Austrian council* Their leader was Ulrich von Hiring* who proposed to 
be in Austria wliat Hunjadi wm in Hungary and iWebmdy in Bohemia. 
On 12 December 1451* the Austrian Diet met Hiring harangued the 
populace and presented to the Estates LwlisW sister Elizabeth* dressed 
iii rags and begging their help. An Austrian council of regency* with 
Ei/ing at ib head* was proclaimed and an ultimatum, was addressed to 
Frederick, then about to start for I tidy to marry Eleonom of Portugal 
and to receive the imperial crown from Nicholas V. Frederick made 
haste to escape from *ueh worries. Inking Ludirian with him- He enjoyed 
six months' peace in Italy, whence he returned, n husband and an 
Emperor* to Wiener Nenstadt in June 1452* to find that his enemies 
had made good use of the intcrvj&L The Austrian insurgents were now 
supported by Ulrich of Cilli, LfldisUfl 11 cousin and alternative guardian, 
by many Magyars, and by the Cat hot ie Bohemians, who hoped to UK 
Lad bln* for the undoing of Pock-brad y and his Hussite friends. In August 
a force of 16,000 men attacked Wiener Xeusbidt. Frederick's position 
was not desperate, for neither Pod&bradji nor Hunyadi wished to sea their 
regencies disturbed by the liberation of ladisUa* anti Podebmrly, a* well 
as a Styrian force, w as preparing to advance to the Emperors relief. But 
Frederick never met force with force* JJe preferred u^itiation, and at 
last brought himself to surrender I^idhW. The twelve-year-old boy was 
c. juki*. h. vor*%m.cii. iv. 10 
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entrusted to Ulrich of Cilli, who took him to \ itniio. IVact* wfLi mode 
in March 1453, Frederick receiving compensation and comforting him¬ 
self in can while by the promulgation of Rudolf IVs Habsburg Privilege, 
which attributed to the member* of that house the title of Archduke of 
Austria iind virtually relieved their territories of nil obligations towards 
the Empire —a provision v hich did little harm to German unity, since the 
kingship remained henceforth for centuries in the Hatching house. 

But Clrich of Cilli found tlpt his rlfurts to rale Austria automatical] v 
wane opposed by Eiring, the cleigy, the lesser nobles, and the towns. 
In September be was ejected from Vienna, and a council of twelve, repre¬ 
senting the four Estelles, look over the regency. Ladiatu*, however, bid 
barely reached the age of fifteen when he asserted himself, recalled I Jlrich, 
and Iwgan to undermine the position of the regent* in his two kingdoms. 
These designs wepj checked by the urgent need of opposing the great 
Turkish invasions which followed the fall of Constantinople. That event 
spread alarm throughout central Europe. StGiovanmChpistranoandolher 
preachers raised much enthusiasm and large sums of money for the 
crusade. But the German princes would ^ot move. Three Beicliatags in 
lk54 and 1*65 produced no plan or co-operation. The championship of 
Christendom fell upon Hungary, and was etfecltd by Hunyarli s heroic 
defence of Belgrade in .July 1436. After Huiiyadis death and the retreat 
of the Turks, InHwlan came south to Belgrade with a small force of 
Austrian and Magyar crusaders. Here Ulrich of Cilli was killed by 
Hunyadi s son Ladislns, who represented his victim as the aggressor anil 
obtained a sworn promise from King l,<uti>k* that he should not be held 
guilty of murder. In March 1467, the king nevertheless seized and ese- 
cuteci Ladislos Hunyadi, anti carried a S’ Hitmadi's younger son, Matthias 
Corvmus. 

Having thus alienated the Magyars, who loved the house of Hunvadi, 
IxdLslus turned to Bohemia. He hud not time to fall out with lWtody’ 
for on SS November he died suddenly at Prague. His death snapped the 
slender bonds which united the Hababurg threefold monarchy. In Bohemia 
the Ilnbshurg claims were act aside, and the Diet elected PodGbradv king. 
Frederick III, who* thoughts turned rather to the Hungarian succession, 
abandoned Bohemia to the king of its choice, and in 1459 invested him 
with the electoral dignity. Strong in the submission of Moravia and 
Siksm and in his alliances with the Wettm mid Hohenrollera princes, 
Podebrady ljegan to play an increasingly important part in the affair of 
Germany ami to entertain hopes of becoming King of the Homan*, the 
Emperor's coadjutor and prospective successor. In Hungary then* was 
civil war again. A Magyar Diet elected Matthias Corvinus, liberated by 
Podebrady on 1 Adidas' death, as king; while an ftnti-Hunvadi group of 
magnate*, m February 1459, elected Frederick HI. The eflbrU of the 
inevitable Cardinal Canajal mutually resulted in 1463 in a settlement, 
by which Frederick sitrreedgrtd the sacred crown of Sit Stephen in oat- 
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sidemtion or SO,OCX) ducat* and the retention of several forimssca, though 
he characteristically .stipulated that he should also retain the title of 
King of Hungary and that, if Matthias should die soiilt-s*, the kingdom 
should pass to Frederick or one of his heirs male, Fredericks foresight 
and hi* confidence in the destiny of his house, illustrated by his monogram 
A.E.RUL {Austria* at imp,'rare art* u*iver*>\ were- to l»e justified in 
the future. For a time the great Hub*burg inheritance was broken up. 
Bohemia and Hungary went their severed ways. But two generations 
later.both the kingdoms were to return tn the Hamburg line, when a 
Hobs burg Emperor ruled most of Christendom ami the new world across 
the Atlantic. 

In Austria also, the death of Ladislas was followed by succession dis¬ 
putes, Sigismuiul of Tyrol, however, surrendered his claims to Albert VI 
in exchange for the latter's Rhenish lands; and a Czech invasion in 1456 
caused Frederick and Albert to come to terms, Frederick retaining Lower 
and Albert Upper Austria. Under this divided rule the unfortunate 
country suffered more than ever from disturbance, which tin? Habsburg 
princes Iwwl not the resources to control. Unable to pay his troops 
Frederick allowed their commander?; to coin money, and Austria was 
afflicted with debased currency. This inflation, accompanied by bad 
harvests, brought on acute misery and even starvation. Taking advantage 
of tlie Emperors unpopularity, Albert declared war on him in June 1461, 
In November of the next year Frederick was being besieged in the castle 
of Vienna by Albert and the citizens, when his councillor# sent a desperate 
appeal to Fod^brady. Anxious to secure the Emperor’s good offices with 
Fius II over the ecclesiastical difficulties in Bohemia and yet not to offend 
Albert whose support he needed in Germany, Fodebrady responded to the 
call, and in December brought about a peace by which Frederick sur¬ 
rendered the whole of Austria to bis brother for eight yean at an annual 
rent. 

Frederick owed his safetv tu the powerful Bohemian, to whom be 
committed the guardianship of his son Maximilian in the event of his 
own death. He rode out of Vienna amid the derision of the populace. 
Bat in December 1463 Albert died suddenly. As Sigistnund of Tyrol 
was then deeply engaged in a struggle with the Papacy and the Swiss, to 
whom be lost the lust Hamburg possessions snath of the Lake of Con¬ 
stance, Frederick became undisputed lord of reunited Austria. The 
Hababurg fortunes now began to revive. Frederick was at peace with 
Hungary; white FodCbrady was occupied with the papal offensive against 
Hussitism, which led to his excommunication in 1466, the rebellion of 
Moravia and Silesia, and the Hungarian invasion of his territories in the 
name of the Church. Frederick’s bands were at last moderately free, and 
he was able to give some attention to the affairs of Germany. 

As the Hussite wans of the t wen tit* bad raised ibc question of the 
constitutional reform of the Empire, so iif the fifties the Turkish triumphs 
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Futile plans for a German government 


were accompanied by a revival of that controversy. The decade 1454- 
fi4 was filled with schemes, plots, and shifting alliances between the 
Leading princes, ending in four years of war throughout southern Germany. 
Owing to the absence of the Emperor the main question was whether or 
not the Elector* could co-operate in some scheme of national government. 
The issues were confused by many considerations. The most ardent re¬ 
formers were noxious also to resume the struggle for ecclesiastical reform 
against n Papacy which seem^l determined to make good its financial 
Josses in other countries at the expense of Germany. Tliis threw tlie 
Pope on to the side of the Emperor in opposition to oil reform. Again, 
the leading lay Elector and the head of the Wittelsbach connexion. 
Frederick l of the Palatinate, had his private reasons for opposition to 
the Emperor, whose deposition he strongly advocated. His brother, the 
Elector Lewis IV, jiad died in 1449, leaving a baby -on, Philip. Tu avoid 
the weakness of a regency and with the consent of the child’s mother and 
of the magnates (there was no assembly of Estates in the Palatinate) 
Frederick “arrogated" to himself the Electorate, undertaking that the 
child should succeed him and that he hhnsclf would never marry. For 
the Palatinate the arrangement was excellent; but the Emperor, who 
never surrendered any legal advantage against a possible opponent, 
obstinately refused to recognise the a [rogation. This question divided 
the Electors, since it was impossible for the Emperor and the Elector 
Palatine to work in harmony, while two Electors, Era mien burg and 
Saxony, would not countenance the election of another king in defiance 
of Frederick III. Further, the efforts of the Electors encountered the 
opposition of the other Estates, to whom they uHected to dictate. The 
towns were unlikely to show enthusiasm for constitutional reform when 
their deputies were informed by Albert Achilles at the Reichstag of 
Frankfort in September 1454 that they were not there to discuss but to 
obey, and to see that their principals provided the quota of troops re¬ 
quired of them. Reichstag followed Reichstag; much wan said, and very 
little done. The chief event of the assembly at Ratisbon in 1454 was tlie 
proposal to elect another king, the most likely candidate at Hmt being 
Philip of Burgundy. The Rhenish Electors then united in favour of the 
Archduke Albert, but shewed how slight was their interest in the reform 
of the central government by bargaining with their candidate for an 
increase of their own princely powers, Albeit's candidature did not 
survive the Emperor’s emphatic refusal to countenance it. Unable to 
induce the Emperor to come to central Germany, the Electors, represented 
by Jakob of Treves, laid before him at Wiener Neust&dt in February 
1455 a constitutional scheme providing for a l&khjiregiment, or supreme 
council, of the Emperor and his natural councillors, the Elector*; an 
imperial court of justice with salaried judges; and n general imperial tax, 
only to la- levied after tlie scheme had begun to operate. But Frederick 
refused to share supreme authority, and bought out Jakob with financial 
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ad van tug** and tiie expectation of the bishopric of Metz. In ^epteinljer 
1456, the Rhenish Electors summoned Frederick III to attend an Assembly 
at Nuremberg on St Andrew’s Day, failing which they would “take 
council with another/ Frederick, sure of the support of Albert Achilles 
and or hi* own brother-in-law, the Saxon Elector, refused to budge. At 
Nurcmtierg the Elector? declared that they would elect a king who 
should live within thirty miles of Frankfort—obviously the Elector 
palatine. This candidature also came to. nothing, in face of the oppo- 
the imperialist party. 

F rhe antipathy between the Wittebibach and the Hohe-iiKollern -'t ettin 
connexions was becoming acute, and Hared up over the sudden seizure of 
Donauworih by Lewis of Bavaria-[ andshut *i October 1458. War did 
not, however, fallow at once, owing to attempts at mediation during 14o9 
by Pius 11, who was making his great effort at Mantua to organise a 
gciicral European crusade, and by J’txlebrady, now undisputed King of 
Bohemia, in favour with the Pope, and prcjiared to play the part of “honest 
broker” in German disputes- Nothing shews the non-national outlook of 
the Genual! princes more dearly than the widespread! agreement amongst 
them from 1459 to 144il to support this Czech, who spoke German but 
indifferently, as a candidate for the royal crown. So confident was 
P odehmdy tbit he tried to extract money from Francesco Sfaraa, the 
usurping Duke of Milan, in return For a promise of that legal investiture 
which Frederick 111 had steadily refused. In 1460 war broke out in 
Franconia and on the Rhine, and went all in favour of the Wittelsbncb. 
In February 1461, FodSbndy gathered both sides to an assembly at Eger, 
and the majority agreed that he should lie king. But he found the 
Electors’ demands for ecclesiastical reform incompatible with papal support, 
while the Hohenroilem princes were at one with general German feeling 
in refusing to accept a Czech and a doubtful Catholic as their ruler. 
Pod£brady’s candidature fell through, and in the summer war broke out 
again. So far as the confusion can be given shape, the war may lie said 
to have taken two forms—first, the supjmrt given by Lewis of Bavaria- 
Landshtrt to Albert of Austria’s attack on Frederick HI, and Frederick's 
retaliation by nominating Albert Achilles and others as commanders of 
the imperial host against the Wittelsbadis; secondly, the sudden deposi¬ 
tion by Fins II uf Diether, Elector of May epee, the ally of the Elector 
Palatine and the chief advocate of ecclesiastical reform, and the Elector 
Palatine's conflict with the pupal nominee, Adolf of Nassau, a straggle 
rendered memorable by Dicthcr's use ot the printing-press when issuing 
an appeal to the German nation. In both theatres of war the VVittelsbachs 
were successful, and were able to retain* their conquests in Bavaria and 
the Hhineland and to exorcise the phantom of Albert Achillea projected 
duchy of Franconia, The treaties which restored peace in Bavaria were 
effected under the auspices of Podebrady at Prague ii* August 1469. The 
war in the RhineWl, which ended in November, was marked by Are-h- 
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bishop Adolfs sudden seizure of Mavence on SB October 1462, when he 
expelled some ftOO citizens* abolished the city's liberties, and reduced it 
to its legal condition of olicdiencc to his see. An accidental result of this 
severity was that the exiled cittern spread abroad in Germany their city's 
mystery of printing, A more immediately obvious outcome was the 
triumph of the Pope in imposing his candidate on Mayence and in defeating 
the movement for ecclesiastical reform. 

I 13 1464 the discmriona over imperial reform were resumed. Three main 
lines of provision for governance may be distinguished. Pod^bradyV plan 
included a supreme council of the Emperor himself* the Elector Palatine, 
I^wisof Bavaria-Landriitil, and Albert Achillea; a permanent salaried 
supreme court; an imperial tax; and an imperial monopoly of printing* 
These were the usual suggestions, except that it is noticeable that five 
Electors, including the three ecclesiastics, did not figure in the council* 
whereas two non-electoral princes were included. Podibradjls council t was 
based on effective jiower rather than ou traditional claims. It assumed, 
however! the reconciliation of a* yet unreconciled forces and it came to 
nothing, Lewis of Bavaria-Landsh (Jt meanwhile was engaged in the 
creation of a Swabian league* which should ensure the co-operation of the 
princes, nobility, and towns in maintaining the peace in southern 
Germany. 'Phis Wittekbach project was wrecked by the opposition of 
Albert Achilles, who secured its condemnation by the Emperor. Thirdly, 
Alliert Achilla attempted to establish a similar* but 41 loyalist* league* 
with the Emperor at its head and excluding the Wittekbach princes, 
This scheme met with no support from the Swabian towns, who distrusted 
the Hohenzollern 1 * profession of peacefulness and protested that the 
Wittel&bach territories commanded all their northern and eastern trade- 
routes. 

It was clear that amongst the princes the balance of power n^d the 
mutual distrust were such that no scheme of effective imperial government 
could be applied to any considerable area of Germany. Frederick III 
accordingly fell back upon what seemed possible. He reasserted his 
authority In lire Empire by a series of judicial pronouncement and sum¬ 
moned Reichstags to Nuremberg in November I4(if> and duly 1407, 
to provide military help against the Turks and the excommunicated 
Podibrtdy* and to discuss pro virions fur a general peace. The only outcome 
of the discussions was that in August 1467 Frederick promulgated 
a decree of imperial jieace which forbade recourse to arms for five years. 
The next feu- year* were indeed jsaiceful for most of Germany* thanks to 
the general exhaustion and lo the papal resumption of the anti-Hussite 
crusades. But Frederick II l wm once more surrounded by difficulties. 
He alternately opposed and supported Pod£bmdy and, after the lakeria 
death in 1471, hovered between the rival candidate* fur Bohemia, Matthias 
Corvinus and Vladislav of Poland; while Austria was in a constant state 
of insurrection, even faithful Styria broke into revolt in 1460, and the 
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Turks appeared in CamioK Twice he Red from this sea of troubles, in 
SUmW 14«S on pilgrimage to Rom* m fulfilment of a w hta » 
tbe unhappy clavs of November 1+fiS, and in June UT1 to attend an 
unusually f'"iU Reichstag at Ration. It W b Bn* 
of Austria itnee 1444. For four «eUthe Reichstag di^as^ hi* 
for immediate help against the Turk*, and eventually only agreed t« 
a general tenth for the provision of 60,000 men in the ncx year, 
return Frederick put forward a scheme oS imperial pence for four years 
In opposition to the princely proposal for princely court* enfo« a^g 
peace over large areas, he provided that a continued pnlwy «* ' * 

Should be met by the armed resistance of *1 Estates withintbut> ■»£ 
of tbe offence, and that the royal court should beopen to aUeompfoinE 
of violence. Further, all claims supported by nolem* shouh 'P*>f a f> 
fall to the ground. This amounted to a *ri*u* effort, to outlaw war by 
flexible regional arrangement* and the provision of a centml com . 
Unfortunately the old problem remained, A central court unsupported 
bv adequate "force, while it might prevent violence amongst the l«s*er 
estates, 1 could not control the great prince*. Indeed * nBt ° be . r *?f 
were exempted from the court’s jurisdiction, whici eusu ie owiih 
passive resistance to the whole scheme. Frederick, however, proclaimed 
the peace and provide-] the royal court with a president and s-xashore, 
who should receive salaries derived from the fees of lt | l S ant ^- " (,er 
energetic presidency of the Imperial Chancellor, Adolf of Mayence, the 
court operated with considerable effect; but after his death in 
recount was had to it, the assessors’ **al was somewhat damped bv 
tbe uncertainty of their incomes, and hy 1W1> the court hud ceased to 
function. 

Uy that time Frederick hud turned from efforts to reorganise the Empire 
to the true method of ensuring royal authority, the extension of the 
HnbsWg hereditary domains. In the East the lurk, were ever present, 
and Frederick only secured a temporary relief from Matthias lore in us by 
recognising him as King of Bohemia. In central Germany Frederick was 
defied by the Elector Palatine and his brother Rupert, Elector ot ( olognc. 
But in the west & new situation had developed. Already in I J-fli the 
rumour mn through Germany that Charles the Bold of Burgundy, having 
made his pence with France, was preparing to take a leading part in the 
nffairs of the Empire. Charles had only one daughter, and Frederick set 
himself bv his favourite method of dynastic arrangement to convert the 
erent western duchy ad maiurem Ilatufnirgi gtoriatn, Hi* diplomatic 
cutest with Charte was intricate in tire extreme. Charles object was 
the kingship of the Romans, or the creation in his favour of a Burgundian 
kingdom stretching from the North Sea to the Junu Frederick a aim was 
the marriage of the heiress, Mary, with his own son Maximilian, rt it 
oould be secured without aiiv surrendered imperial authority m the Wcat. 
In September U73, Frederick met Chalet at Treves, but no agreement 
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was reached, and Charles proceeded to consolidate his position in the 
Bbineland, supported Archbishop Rupert against ihe estates of Cologne* 
nfuted imperial arbitration, and In it I siege to Neuss (1474k The k*ues 
were now complicated by the general German resentment at Charles' 
growing power, which aroused the armed opposition of Sigismund of 
Tyrol (who in 1469 had pledged the Rhenish Habsburg territories to him 
and now wanted to recover them), of the Sw iss, of Rent? of Lorraine, and 
of the bishops and town* of th* upper Rhine; a combination supported 
by French money and encoumgeinent. Frederick was moved by the 
Electors of Mayen cc and Saxony and by Albert Achillea, now Elector of 
Brandenburg, to summon an imperial army to the relief of Neuss, The 
Estates responded with unusual liberality, amt the German host furred 
Charles to ulmiidon tlie siege and to make peace with the Emperor. 
Charles' 1 suhscc|ueu£ attacks on the Swiss brought about what Frederick's 
diplomacy had failed to achieve; for with Charles" death the possibility 
of a Burgundian kingdom disappeared, while the marriage of Maxim ifion 
and Mary was celebrated on 19 August 1477. 

Use Burgundian marriage hail fkr-rcnchFng consequences in the history 
of German v and of the world. By it and by his subsequent milt tar v 
prowess Maximilian brought to the house of Ilabsburg the free county 
of Burgundy (Franche Comtd) and the vast wealth of the JjQw Countries. 
The most powerful nf the princely houses of Germany was thus raised 
far above iU competitors. In future the Electors could hardly refuse 
it the royal crown without plunging Germany into civil war. For the 
crown was henceforth necessary to the Habsburgs to bind together their 
widely-scattered possessions from the North Sea to the middle Danube, 
Further, the Hah*burgs became the defenders of Germany on the west 
as well as on the east Across the dead body of Charles the Bold broke 
out the age-long struggle over the iron tier between France and Germany. 
For centuries the Ufurfrit donut* Au*triaf was to be the champion of 
Germany on both her fronts, till in the age of nationalism its position was 
undermined by another princely house, less cumbered with non-German 
possessions and interests. 

Frederick's last years saw both his deepest hunk illation and his final 
triumph, Matthias Corvinus, now lord of Moravia, Silesia* and Lausitz 
(Lusatin) as a result of his anti-Hussite crusades, attacked Austria, whose 
rlisturlied condition invited his intervention. In 1485 he established hi* 
residence at Vienna and seemed almost to have recreated the threefold 
monarchy of King Albert II. Frederick, ejected from his hereditary hunts, 
wandered poverty-stricken through Germany. In his extremity heabandoned 
Ids opposition to the creation of a,King of the Romans anti agreed to the 
election of his son Maximilian on 16 February 148ft. The new king's first 
act was the proclamation of a ten years’ 1 public peace, and in the next 
year steps were tajf£ti to ensure support for the royal govern merit The 
two powers of southern Germany most hostile to control by the Empire 
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'«i» n »F, «™l Trioge *M* C,,nigun.k, th. E|»Pf~“ ^ 

Junkin' 1«1. ftArick md Mitximll.itii ,n J» >' 

knights, prelates, and townsof Swabia to an assembly atMmgen, yhwe 

ZLJL, thJsw.™ l»p». «i«k «»«-** 

mchimrv for mi«ing «. rad &>'« °t »»? 
for many years a Idling factor m German affairs. It 
of towns from the imperial to the Sw» system- mAg* L eHjljb g 
a weaoon of defence against the ambition- of the Vi ittelsbaeh dah.es, 
DuS^j 1488 MaxS«* Burgundian hinds, (hr from 
of strength, necessitated the march of the Swab™ B army to 

FknfaC to i— f-n the burghers of and to n M on 

Fleluifih recognition of Maximilian as regent for Ins ™ ™g" . 
December Maximilian returned to Germany and -et about the rfctoroti n 
of Hamburg power, The dynasty seemed about to lose its only remflinni^ 
considerable territory, Tyrol. Sigismnnd^ mjmana^mmit^toava^^ 
and many illegitimate children had provoked tus subjects beyond bearing 
and reduced him to hopeless debt. Detesting his cousin, the hmpcn> - 
SlgiHivund had .ought help from the Bavarian dukes, to whom I e W 
pledged the silver mines of Schwa* and other resource and hnnUy 
LSon to Tyrol «« well as to Ids Rhenish and Swab,an M. By 
skilful negotiation and strong in the support of the lyroW^tot^, 
Maximilian induced Sigismund, on lfi March 14,10, to surrender 
himself in return for a fixed income. Further success soon fndmvLj. ) 

G April Matthias Cdrvinus died; and bis dominions were afflic' 11 
the succession dispute of the Jagiello brother-, Vladislav of Mm>> 
Albert of Poland. The Austrians were delighted to lie nd of the Mjmwr 
domination, and Maximilian’s recon quest of hi* native ton wa* * 

,1 triumphal progress. The dtireosof Vienna, who had unhappy 
of his father, now gave their oath of allegiance only to Maximilian. He 
then crossed the ltaab and for a year disputed the Hungarian "ownwith 
Vladislav; but his lack of money and his controversy with Charles \ ID « 
France over Brittany induced him to abandon the hopeless quest By a 
treaty Ut. Bratislava on 1 Xovemboi 1401, Vladislav was recognised as King 
of Hungary, though, failing male heirs, the Crown was to pa*< to Maximflwn. 

The old Emperor had thus lived to sec the restoration and union of 
the Habsburg lands. But Ins enjoyment of this sudden recovery wa> 
clouded by hi* own efiheement behind his ton smsearful sou and by hi* 
desire for revenge on the Bavarian dukes. In 14JS the iscon en 
nobles of Bavaria-Munich United with the Swalnan League in opposition 
to their Duke, Albert. Frederick put ,\lbert to the.bji-n o mpire 

Mid would have plunged southern tier man V once more into war, luwi not 
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Maxi mil i ad purified his father by transferring to him the allegiance «f 
thei Aurtriui dominions nmi by inducing the Bavarian dukes to restore 
Hatishon to the Empire and to cancel their claims on Tyrol. 

Frederick a continued life seemed to be only a handicap to his son. But 
it at least enabled Maximilian to gain the support of the reformer* by 
promises of constitutional amendment, the fulfilment of which would be 
prevented by the old Emperor’s opposition. When Frederick at last died, 
at Linz on 19 AngUflt 149,'i, Maximilian was left undisputed lord of ati 
the Habshurg funds, but faced with the intricate problems of imperial 
reform as well as those of his Burgundian inheritance, of theTurkish dumrei*, 
and of his grandiose plans for the restoration of imperial power in Italy 
Maximilian’s accession to sole kingship open* a new chapter in German 
history'. At tins point, therefore, we may pause to consider one charac- 
f*}* c Gelmfl W in the fifteenth century, territorial ism. The poorer 
of the German princes originated both in their official character as local 
ofticere of the Empire and in various rights Of jurisdiction and miliary 
command, which they purchased or received from the churches, nobles,or 
towns m their sphere of inHuenre. Territorialism was the process of 
consolidation of these various rights into a single, uniform, and exclusive 
authority over a. defined territory, 'lire process was greatly assisted hy 
thc ecd^astaa! miarehyof the age of the Councils and by the decline 
of thy feudal mtbtory system and the substitution of mercenary forces 
the taxation for which was granted by assemblies of Estates, prewired to 
cjilrust the preservation of local peace to the prince. It was completed 
by-the reception of die Homan I aw and the exclusion of papal authority 
in the age of the Information. The strength of the prince lav in the 
mutual hostility of the Estates. The nobles detested the townsmen and 
Held to the prince from fear of peasant insurrection* and in the hope of 
*>?«*» for their families. The clergy baked to the prince 
for protection from the exactions of Home and from the growing popular 
anti-clerical ism. The towns were often recalcitrant, especially uberethey 
formed part of an external league, bat a prince of vigour ami shrewdne* 
«Hild often find in civic disputes an opportunity to impose his authority 
Ue principality became the object of loyalty,and in tile interests of umt v 

E*bitw often insisted on the rule of primogeniture and the indivisibility 
of tht* territory. ' 

We may take ns a type of territorial conwlidation that principality 
winch was destined ultimately to become the unifier of Germany, the 
Mark of Brandenburg, Frederick I, the first Elector of the Hohenillm, 
bne, was not only Margrave of Broadenbuig, but also lord of km bach 
and fcurenth in Fmiiconia, Imperial affairs and the leaded,ip of anti- 
Hussite crusades I,eld more attraction for him than the prosaic la.sk of 
creating the machinery of govern dent in the more primitive north 
espreudly when b«. estrangement *™nl Sigismund wrecked liis horn- of 
acijuiring further north-eastern fiefs. In January 1426, he made ovirthe 
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government of Brandenburg to his eldest *»h, John. I uder John, "'hose 
retiring nature and sedentary preoccupations are suggested by his nick¬ 
name of “the Alchemist," the Mark relapsed into disorder. Baronial 
brigandage recommenced and the towns, unprotected against Hussite 
invasions, formed leagues which defied the princely authority. Che aged 
Elector therefore decided to redistribute his territories. By an act of 1437 
he assigned the Mark to his second son, Frederick, who thus became in 
1440 the Elector Frederick 11. To John was given only* half of Baireuth, 
white*the third win, Albert Achilles, received Ansbach And the other half 
of Baireuth. Thus the Franconian and imperialist interests of the family 
were entrusted to the vigorous Albert Achilles, and Frederick Li w as able 
to concentrate on Mr electorate. 

Frederick II was the real founder of Hoheiwollerti power in the north. 
So successful was his policy from the first that his pcn#eful succession to 
hisjfather in 1440 passed almost unnoticed. By skill and patience he wore 
down the insubordinate nob’lity, attracting them to his service and using 
them for the reduction of the more powerful towns, In the chief town, 
Berlin-Kolln, he wa» able to intervene as arbitrator in a dispute between 
the craftsmen and the patrician council in 1442. He used his opportunity 
to nominate a new and more popular council, tore the seals from the 
town’s charters, and began the erection of a castle in Krilln. This sup¬ 
pression of civic independence made a profound impression, increased by 
the final destruction of the patriciate in the town-war of 1449-50. In 
dealing with the clergy Frederick shewed both piety anil firmness. He 
did much to remove clerical ignorance and indiscipline. And he used his 
adhesion to Nicholas V to obtain two build in 1447, ordering the Courts 
Christian of the Mark not to interfere with the electoral jurisdiction, 
guaranteeing the electorate against the interference of any external bishop, 
and conferring upon the Elector the nomination* to the three territorial 
bishopries of Havel berg, Brandenburg, and Lebus. Further, he set up at 
Tangermundo a supreme court for the Mark and laid the 1 vises of an 
efficient administrative and fiscal system. With his reign the medieval 
confusion of authorities began to disappear from Brandenburg. 

But in external relations Frederick was not so successful. For some 
twenty rears the preoccupation of his eastern neighbours left him in 
peace' and he was able to obtain a footing in 1-aueitz in 1445 by the 
purchase of Kottbus, Feitz, and Tenptta, and to repurchase the Neumark 
in 1455 from the impoverished Teutonic Order. But with George 
Podehrady's consulidntion of Bohemian power ftnd Poland's final triumph 
in the north and her annexation of PomertUeti in 146fi, Frederick found 
himself the lonely champion of Genoa*]sin in the north-east against the 
powerful Slavs whom it was his policy to keep apart. In 14b4 the ducal 
line of Pomerania-Stettin died out. Frederick claimed that the dukedom 
ought by old agreement to lapse to Brttndeuburg. Bui the elder line of 
Pomerania-Wolgast, strong in their alliabce with Gurimir IV of Poland, 
1 
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th * "*"?***> ***»$ they agreed to recognise Fredericks sure- 
Fr ™ ck 4 PP«W in vain to the Emperor, who resented his 
unwillingness to oppose Pbcfchradj and now rect^Ld the Pomeranian 

f ! TJ' ,CeS ° f I thc E,,, P ia ' ^his affront was too much 

for Frederick, who attempted unsuccessfully to assert his claims over 

h™7*W-!! fy.f™ Discouraged by lack of military success and by ffl- 
S ; 7r ck T¥"! Brfu,(,mbur e l " his brother Albert Achilles, 

' !r ^ f ° !, l fcnd * K As ^ - v ** r his life in the more congenial sur¬ 
roundings of Franconia. * 

W j Acbllles P 470 -86> the Mark again received a ruler whose 

" l n n T dllWted ^"here. '««? new margrave only spent 
,wV\ of hL - rulc Brandenburg, and after H76 

conlided its internal government to )m son John. Nevertheless, his reign 

, tk ,a ? Cd h ' V e *P ans,on nn d internal consolidation. Supported 

ii™ Empt ‘ mr „ s S°«l’n# f he was able to impose the treaty of PnmzUu 
i» ' i T ' n ‘~ Erie, who*admitted the -uzcminh of 

Brandenburg and surrendered the banks of the Oder as far north as Carts 
He also attempted to extend his dominions up the Oder bv marrying his 

Brandenburg in case of failure of issue. On the death of Henry in 147#. 
however, John of Sagan claimed the inheritance, and it cost Albert six 
yeaw of wadetul war before he secured Kronen and its dependent tern 
SS 5? d *P ute — complicated by larger issues. It Wsa the 

| " ° f h " ^ between MatthiasCSprrimiatmd Vladislav 0 f Poland 

tor the ttcretmun to Podebrady in Bohemia. Albert Achilla supported 

to tL“ tot’ “ SKl ^ mid otr the Slavs against the Magyar* 

m the interests of G^mamsm. The crisis came i„ and after 147S. when 

J ( r tm T' ^ 1 ^ ton,c 0ftIer » the Silesian dukes, and the H ansa 
to* I.S all joined m attacking Brandenburg in alliance with the conn u trine 
M^arkmg. In H78 Albert Achilles came north, raired a t£3'££ 

2°°, ™?’ !“? “* h °, f hi * b turn. The Mark wn* not 

turtN “f* J slr fi h % ^tended at the expense of Pomerania; and 
Mattl.ia* torv,m,s wo* checks I at the summit of his power, foiling to 

htrHfeti^ eilllfl ’ thou « h hc Sitesi «* Moravia,and Lausite during 

Amid bae distractions Albert Achilla hail little time for questions 
of the domestic government „f | he Mark. NevertheJe*, his letter* to hk 
son.m which he advised the latter laboriously to reek power in Brando,, 

5j2JJ lhe !i than > ^ £ 0Ie *ngaM life of Franconia, she* the greatest 
nterert and pride ,,, his northern electorate. His military nreessiti„ Li 
the heavy del,ts of his predecessor.caused him to make We demand* for 
taxation. Fhe towns resisted, complaining that he only vbited the Murk 
to extract money, Albert m.ialed that the Mark imirtllfinln 
sdf-suppoiling an^ i diiH»ntmuetJ t the contribution* nf i\ u 1/ n C| T V 

'-*■ but •»— T"™>* W, JCLSSS 
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After h long struggle he gained the support of the assembly of Estates 
for a tonnage on herrings, tar, and liter; and his son on the whole suc¬ 
cessfully forced the towns to submit to the decision of the community. 
The Elector and his sou could at least point out that they were encouraging 
commerce by their vigorous suppression of brigandage ami their control 
of the unruly, ini perfectly assimilated, nobles of the Sen mark* Hut 
perhaps Albert’s chief contribution to the greatness of his dynasty «W 
his famous i&pttrifto Ackilka (H73), whi$h served as « fundamental Liw 
of succession for the house of Hohcnrollem. He provided that his eldest 
son should receive the electoral title and the Mark with its dependencies 
as an indivisible unit, to be subsequently inherited by primogeniture. The 
Franconian territories were allotted, also as indivisible units, to two other 
sons. For the future nil younger soils might receive only pecuniary or 
ecclesiastical provision. The unity guaranteed to Bpmdenburg made 
possible the vigorous grow th of a State which lias been primarily the 
creation of its dynasty. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PAPACY" AND NAPLES, IN THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY 

Dt'itivt; the ( oudRveof 1374, which resulted in the election of Urban VI, 
the mob outside the Vatican had shouted— 11 A Homan, a Honmq, or at 
least an Italian.'' 1 In the Merchants' Hali at Constance, in November 1417, 
the electors chose, not only an Italian, but a Homan of the Romans, for 
the now Pope Martin Y t Oddtine Coionna, sprang from one of the two 
Homan families, Onsini and CoLonna, foremost in the city for some 
centimes past 'IJhis election of a Homan was of abiding consequence to 
the Papacy and to Home. Colon na’s chief rival had been Pierre d'Aillv. 
It ts hardly probable that this Trench mam would have made Ronif* his 
permanent seat. The long abandonment had, indeed, tin mediately resulted 
from the Babylonian exile, yet, for more yum a century before, the Popes 
had rarely made Rome their home. Even now it w« not universally 
believed that Martin would make it the seat of the Papacy. He never, 
however, hesitated, doubtful as the prospects of return appeared From 
Geneva he passed through Milan to Mantua, whence, after four months, 
the Papal Court found its home in Florence from February 1418 to 
September 1420. J 

Some during the Schism bad become a No Man's Land. Ladisifls of 
Naples had occupied it, and, hail he lived, might have annexed the 
Patrimony to his kingdom. The Perugian condottia^ f Braecio da Mon- 
tone, had then the city, to be in turn ejected by Store* in the 

of Joanna IE of Naples Thu qtiecn made her peace wiLh Martin, 
far he recognised her title, and she withdrew her troops. For a]] this he 
could not return, since Hmcdo, now lord of Perugia, Amiri, Spdeto, and 
Twli, blocked one of the main roads from Florence, while his troopers 
could mid the route which led through Siena. Through Florentine 
mediation Martin compromised with Braccio, who received the greater 
part of Ins conquests as a Vicariate, repressing in return the republican 
independence of Bologna. The road to Rome now being clear, Martin 
mode his entrance on 30 September 142IK 
Since his election Martin had done tittle for the ecclesiastical reforms 
so urgently demanded at Constance. His difficulty was real, for the de¬ 
mands entailed shrinkage of the papal resource*; while, at the present 
crisis, increment rather than decjconc was required. He was forced to base 
his hopes on the restoration of the temporal power, on the creation of an 
Italian State which could hold its own against its neighbour. This, 
though a pruaiii|ppt characterise of the fifteenth century, was nothing 
new. It was a return to the practice of Popes before the exile, notably 
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of Nicholas 111, an Omiiii, ami of Boniface V III. Nor had the Avignon 
Popes abandoned their temporal claims; Clement V liad even annesed 
Ferrara to hia direct dominions, a success not repented till the last years 
of the sixteenth century. 

On a cursory tun ry Martin 1 * outlook was far from hopeful. Ihc l sj#ity 
laboured under signal drawbacks, if compared with the secular Italian 
States. It may be conceived a* being surrounded by rings of concentric 
circles, each, from time to time, preying (uwards to contract its power; 
while.the rulers of Naples and Milan had around them a subservient 
Council, mere agents of their wishes, the Pope was encircled by jealous 
cardinals, few of them of hi* own appointment, striving to extend their 
independence- If the Papacy Ijecame u State, might it not be an oligarchy 
rather than a monarchy? This fate it had narrowly escaped. Had the 
proposal for limiting the Pope's power uf creation been phased at Constance, 
he would have lost bis chief weapon of defence. Behind the cardinals lay 
theV’ity of Home. Here tradition took two forms, both hostile to the 
Papacy, the one republican, the other imperial, both in a measure pagan, 
resenting the government of priests. The welcome given to Henry VII 
and Lewis IV Imd proved the pride of Borne a* imperial city, electing its 
Emperor in defiance of the Pope, tola di tUenxo was but one of the 
republicans who hiul revived the ambitions of pre-imperial Rome. Even 
if the loyalty of the city could be assured, she was totally unfit to be the 
capital of a modern State; her civilisation was years behind that of Naples, 
Milan, Florence, or Venice. Her ancient buildings had server! us quarries, 
and yet her churches were in ruins. The population, apart from the 
greater nobles, was poor and squalid, A visitor praised the ladies for their 
beauty and amiability, adding that they poured their lives in the kitchen 
and their faces shewed it Of trade and manufacture there was none; the 
chief source of wealth was the cattle uf the Campagm, the chief gild of the 
city tfiat of the herdsmen. Ostia bad long ceased to be a jH>rt of import¬ 
ance; trade passed upwards to the head of the Tuscan or Adriatic gulfs. 
All roads might lead to Rome, but oil were the haunts of brigandage. 

Around Rome on the Ci mini on. Nibble, Hernican, and Alban hills 
were encamped the great feudal houses, supporting a numerous cavalry, 
for whose operations the rolling, grass country oi the Campagna was 
admirably suited. These families clustered round the two most powerful, 
the Ureini and Colonna, the former Guelf, the latter (jhibclline, but 
neither disposed to yield practical obedience to a Pope, To the north 
from near Civita Vcccilia ran the Omni sphere of influence, tending south¬ 
east wards post Lake Brace iflJio, crusstng the liber towards the little hill 
towns of Alba and Tag! iscoEXO, aim list post of Home. Towards this same 
point converged the territories of the (."oloniia and allied houses from 
the sea near Nettuno, across theAlban hills to their capital Palestrina, and 
thence nortii-eastwards. , * ■ 

The two families were not only rival magnates but the chief url«n 
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nobles, the Qrsini quartered in the Campus Martins near the Tiber and 
conveniently close to the \ ntiean, the t'olomm holding a strong position 
on the Quiriiml,seat of the ancient imperial and modem royal monarchy, 
hor long periods the Senatorship was shared by those two faimliea, while 
one or other pulled the strings of moat disturbances in Borne. Nor was 
it conducive to peace that both were frequently represented in the 
card ilia late, where they naturally took opposite sides. Thus a quarrel 
might arise across the door oQ the Consistory and spread through Home 
to distant tillages in the Sabine hills, or local feuds therein might jijfect 
the city ami the college. 

Behind the feudatories of the Cnmpogna stood the dynasts of the 
Tuscan Patrimony, Umbria, Romagna, and the March. In each city-state 
the head of the leading house in the conq tiering faction had become by force 
or election its lorti Many of these were old Roman colonies with a wide 
space of territory', which lent itself to autonomy, and each was, as a rule, 
a diocese accustomed to regard itself os a separate entity. T V dynasts 
varied in power from the great lords of Este, whose rule hi Ferrara dated 
from the first half of the thirteenth century, down to the lordlings of 
tamerino or Todi. Most now held the title of Papal Vicar, a system due 
in great measure to Cardinal AI homos, who, unable to reduce them by 
force, had persuaded them to secure their dc Jhcto power by a dr iure 
title. The oath of fealty and the tribute had meant little, so that on 
Martin's arrival the Vicars were virtually independent. Among them a 
few cities, such as Ancona, preserved municipal republicanism. In two 
important cases, Bologna and Perugia, the d mastic process was still 
incomplete. Bologna wavered between republican freedom, submission 
to a papal legate, mid the sway of a family faction. At this moment it 
was in revolt against the Papacy, while Perugia under Brncrio da Montane 
was the centre of a considerable cmdoUkri- State, 

Behind the ring of feudaturies were the four Italian powers, N*aplc-s, 
Milan. Venice, Florence, three of them likely to be aggressive. Ladislas 
and even hi-s feeble successor Joanna II had proved how vulnerable Rome 
was from the aouth, while in the near future it was exposed to direct 
attack by Milan From the north. The papal dominions most endangered 
were Romagna and the March. Neapolitan horse might easily ford the 
Trento on the south; the eastern const was open to Venetian galleys; 
Ancona, indeed, had offered herself to Venice, but strangely enough laul 
Isccn refused. Milanese- mercenaries had on easy route along the Emilias 
ltoad to Bologna and beyond. Even less venturesome Florence pushed 
her commerce across the A pen nines to the Adriatic, especially down the 
Yal Lam one to Fueoza, where the Maufredi were almost under her pro¬ 
tectorate. The furious factions of the hot-headed in a territory where 
men are still “more stomachy" than elsewhere, and the quarrels of the 
numerous dynasty jimde Romagna tile nervous centre of Italy, wherein 
all disorders were likely to germinate. Finally, in the distant background 
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the European powers were now accustomed to threats liner rtf Usd of 
supplier the withdrawal of allegiance, the meddlesome interference of a 
G eneml Council. 

A link connecting the *ereriil ring* which were compreswing the Paptcy 
was found in the emufotthri* These might he great soldier* of fortune 
such as the Sfuraa or Br&cdo and hia auccea^urs, fighting under command 
uf the Italian powers; tliey might be Papal \ ic&r» thcniselvea, such as the 
Malatesta or Mon tefeltri, whose courts firmed the cadtrs of a standing 
fora^^capable uf indefinite expand; nr again ttej might be CotamiA 
or Orsini nobles, acting upon political parties in Home itself* nr upon the 
very college of cardinals. 

To danger from one or other, or even all* of these quarter^ every Pope 
of this century was exposed. How much more might this have affected 
Martin, who had slight ndoiinistrative foundations iijim which to build, 
no gertain pecuniary resources, no spiritual terrors wherewith to im press 
sceptical or self-seeking Italian rulers! Y>t t perhaps, ft snore favourable 
moment for the restoration of the Papacy could scarcely have lueen found, 
if only the man chosen were cn^uible of taking full advantage. The very 
cardinals had liren brought to feel that their own fortunes depended upon 
those of the Pope. Only through him could they amass bendiees, or win 
provincial governorships or the wealthy office* of the Court- Papal 
patronage, indeed, throughout tlie century was to count for much, That 
Martin was a Homan made him secure rf Rome, if only he could get there. 
Her very occupation by Neapolitan troops or those of Rmcdo made her 
the readier to w elcome any Pope who could free her from such a scourge* 
could scour tier streets, rebuild her churches, fill her lodging-houses, anil 
replenish her shopkeeper^ tills. 

Martins position as Pope concentrated all the resources of the f olmuift; 
thev could provide him with troopt mid gefterals, and place a wide area 
south of Rome under his control. It is true that thi* very fact might 
cause trouble with the OninL Rut Martin and his Ondni colleagues in 
the canliimlate, both meu of moderation, hud been on un usually good 
terms*. Without support from Italian pow ers the feudatories could scarcely 
be actively aggressive, and could fic pitied against each other. The greater 
States were too busy to he troublesome. The imqtttttiafrtd tfifzeromty 
over Naples gave the Pope mi incalculable advantage in the dispi Eteri 
success ion between Aajou-Durajtzo and the second house of Anjou. Filippo 
Maria Visconti of Milan was laboriously recovering his father's State* which 
had been broken up into its original municipal units by eamtottiffi or 
the old local f * milieu. Venice, traditionally friendly, had not yet begun 
to covet artiad dominion in Hoinagim, contenting herself with commercial 
concession* and the precious monopoly of the saltpans of Ccrvm. Florence 
proved her active goodwill by ottering Mart hi hospitality, She wan a 
weak military power fca compared with Milan or N*plM but her prestige 
at this time was relatively high, owing ho her rct^nt resistance to Hie 
f_ rm a. win- viii. cu. v. 
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Visconti and I Jiriislas, and to the internal troubles of the two monarchies. 
European nations were full uf turmoil. The Emjietor Ijecamc immersed 
ill the Huaaite wan: France was distracted by civil war, followed 1>v the 
English invasion; ijiijjliinil herself wib before long enfeebled by a weak 
minority. Thus if the Powers could not help, they could not hi oiler; at 
all events the Council of Constance had proved that the Holy Sec liad 
nothing to fear from a European Concert 

Such were the chances opeA to Martin, who was the very man to use 
them to the full. Moderate, conciliatory, and attractive, he had neverthe¬ 
less an iron will,and would brook no rivalry', Practical and thrifty, even 
to avarice, he treated the Papacy as n business concern. He was too 
prudent to force political openings, but utilised those which offered 
themselves with consummate skill. Fortune usually favours such a man. 
On his tomb he iS dubbed Ti'utpomin nuimtm Jelicita *, the good fortune 
of his times, but the times were also furtiiimtc for Martin. 

Moat opportune of all circumstances was the disputed succession to 
Naples, which will lied he treated later from the Neapolitan side, .Apart 
from this, Martin's first .success was duf» to Florentine mediation with 
Rracdo, which cleared the road to Rome. The condottiert undertook the 
submission of Bologna, receiving investiture with the Vicariate of Perugia 
and neighbouring cities. This was a dangerous step for the future. Bmrcio 
was no mere loud lordling in distant Romagna, but the leader of half the 
soldiery of Italy, entrenched west of the Apennines, imperilling com¬ 
munication with Romagna anil even Tuscany. From this Martin was 
saved by the accident of Brando's death, ail episode in the Neapolitan 
war. Tiic Pope was now firmly lord in Umbria. Romagna, was the next 
objective. Here the Mslatesta were threatening to become a first-rate 
power, stretching across the mountains toGubbio and Uorgn San Scpolcro, 
while not till 1421 was Pandnlfo Malatesta evicted from Bres^a and 
Bergamo. As Martin had set Braccio against Bologna, so now he countered 
the Malatesta by the lord of Urhino. Then death once more came to his 
aid, for the heads of the lines uf Rimini and Pesoro died, and disputed 
succession enabled the suzerain to confine the heirs to the earlier limits 
of the two houses. Bologna, indeed, once more rebelled before the reign 
closed, but obedience was restored by help uf Carlo Malatesta, an old 
enemy of the city. 

Martin's position enabled him laigely to increase the Colonna territories. 
His nepotism recalls that of Nicholas III, the great Omni Pope of the 
thirteenth century. Convenient kinswomen were married to the lords of 
Urbino and Piombino, and to the Orsini Prince of Taranto, the greatest 
noble in the Neapolitan kingdom. Martin's brother Giordano was created 
Duke of Amalfi and Prince of Salerno, another, Lorenzo, became Grand 
Justiciar and Duke of Alba in the Ahrend, recently held by the Omni. 
More svibstufitiat 'wa* the inerffiae of the family possessions, especially 
Nettuno on the coast, Marino in the great south’road, liocca di Papa on 
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the summit of the Alban hilk Other acerctioiiH of property north of Borne 
caused friction with the Orsini, but hostility was allayed by the bestowal 
of fiefs and arrangements for profitable marriages. In Home order was 
persistently enforced, while the restoration of the Vatican, the l/iteran, 
and other buildings gave employment to the lower classes. 

Homage was done to the Renaissance by the engagement of Gentile 
da Fabriano and Pisandlo, a worthy example to Martina successors. Even 
for the future there were bnUiaot pussibilitics + Giordano died without 
issuer but Lorenzo's son Prospero was the obvious candidate for the Papacy* 
while for another son there was just ft prospect of the kingdom of Naples. 
The only cloud upon the horizon was the conciliar question* Martin had 
bent the Council of Siena to his w ill, reducing rather than increasing, ft* 
was demanded, the authority of cardinals and bishops In spite of bis 
reluctance* however, the dlmstere of the Hussite waaartd pressure from 
ihjj European jKiwers competed him to summon the fateful Council of 
Basle. The bull was* .sealed oil 1 February 1481; on the twentieth day of 

the month the fortunate Pope way dead. 

* 

Naples, of all States, needed the rule of a .strong man. Joanna 11* a widow 
of forty-five, who succeeded her brother Ijidishc^ had no capacity or 
interest except for love. Her present favourite, Paudolfello Alopo, a* 
Grand Chamberlain, controlled the finances and patronage of the Slate. 
The striking figure from the first is, however, Sforzn Attendolo, whom 
Alopo* fearing Ida manly attractions for the queen* imprisoned* Of the 
Roman possessions of ljidislus, Ostia and the castle of Sant Angelo 
alone remained, while the road to their recovery w as blocked by rebellious 
lord^ who occupied Capua and Aquila. Sfor/a, released under pressure 
from the Council, recovered these cities. Joanna's life became a public 
scandals marriage seemed the only remedy, and James, the Bourbon fount 
of Lu Marche, of French royal blood, was bold enough to wed her. I le was 
not to be styled King, but Vicar General, Duke of Calabria, and Prince of 
Taranto, On hi* way from Manfred onia to Naples the nobles w ho met 
him proclaimed him kiiig^ and arrested Sforzm On the bridegroom s 
arrival at Naples in August 1415, Alopo wa* executed; Joanna was 
placed in close confinement; places of trust were monopolised by French¬ 
men* Popular sympathy ™ aroused by the quecifs humiliation. In 
November 1416 a rising headed by Ottina Coracciolo resulted in the 
queen's release, her consort’s surrender* and the expulsion of the hrench. 

Sforftn, 3 §et free* w r as reappointed Grand Constable* bnt at Court was 
no match for ft handsome lover. The new favourite was Giovanni 
Cftmeciolo (Scrgianni)* u cousin of Qttino but his enemy. His ascendancy 
was long to lost, for he bod both charm and real ability of its kind* Sforzn 
wm prudently dispatched to drive UrAcdo from Rome, which lie now 
ruled under the title jitmae urbh dtfitMtor. He had ravaged Sfor/a's 
(KHSOBUdD in Umbria and the March* the cause of the deadly rivalry 
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which brought both heroes to the grave, Sforza now worked round from 
(Mia to the Borgo on 27 August 1417, relieved Sant’ Angelo, and Forced 
llr&cciu to withdraw. At this moment Martin's election became known, 
an event of high importance to both generals. 

The favour of Bforea, ns possessor of Home, was essential to Martin, 
An agreement was soon made that Joanna should retain the guardianship 
of It nine until Martin's arrival, while she received continuation of her 
title. Sforza, on returning to •Naples, cajne into violent collision with 
C&raociolo, who was forced by nobles and people to withdraw. In the 
summer of 14 HI Martin ordered fifmna to protect Home. Hard fighting 
between Sforzcschi and Bmcresehi spread from Umbria to Romagna until 
iu the spring of 1420 Martin in vital Brace io to Florence and reconciled 
the rivals, recognising Ur&ccio as Vicar in Perugia. Sforza, always generous, 
hud foolishly allowed Caracdolo to return to Naples, wills the usual 
scandalous results. Martin shared his disgust, and together at Florence 
they negotiated with Louis III of Anjou, oil the understanding t.lutf lie 
should become Joanna's heir and expel Curareiok> from the kingdom. 
Sfor/ji inarched on Naples, declared himself the enemy of the government, 
and attacked the city at. the Capuan gate, 

Caracciolo meanwhile Lad prepared a counter stroke. His agent at 
Home made proposals to Uie envoy of Alfonso of Aragon, who was vainly 
bwwgnig Bonifacio,a Genoese possession in Corsica. The king should be 
adopted as Joanna’s heir, receiving the Caste! Nuovo and Caste) d'Covn 
ns pledges on sight of the lirst Aragonese sails. Alfonso’s cousin, Louis III, 
without any knowledge of this, readied Naples by sea in August 1420. 
In September arrived Alfonso’s Sicilian fleet, the admiral of which re- 
<*iv«l the Caste! Nuovo, liis troops occupying the town. Alfonso shewed 
no hurry. On reaching his own kingdom of Sicily early in February 1421, 
he found his ParliiuiiLjit, his Council, ami his brother John, tilt* viceroy, 
opjMwcd to so dangerous a war. Notwithstanding, Alfonso made for 
Naples, there fitiding Bmceio, who hud received tin; titles of Wince of 
Capua and Constable, and had already been hotly engaged with Sfoi'xa. 

Martin’s position was difficult. He luui attached himself to SForra 
without realising trie consequences of bis quarrel with Joanna, She was 
reigning with his consent, and vet she wo* employing S form's deadly 
enemy, Braocio, win** loyalty to Martin was suspect. During the winter 
of 1421 lie made every effort fur peace, but in vain. The real protagonists 
were not the claimants but the combttkri From them came on unexpected 
hope of peace, Sforza was now the weaker, and Ilrmvio was tempted by 
lucrative service in the Vi scon lean-Venetian war. He persuaded his rival 
to make peace with Alfonso and Joanna,and then retired from the kingdom 
rewarded with the government of the A bread. 

Joanna's passion for her lover soon came to Mar Liu's aid. The lovers 
grew jealous of the masterful adopted heir. Popular feeling rose against 
the ever-hated Catalans, In May 1423, Alfonso arrested the favourite; 
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Joanna called Sfoiw to her aid, while Alfonso summoned Bmceio from 
Toscany, The latter got no farther than Aquifru which he claimed a* 
governor of the A brum, It was a valuable link between his Umbrian 
possesions and his recent fief of Capua; but Aquila wjis stonily Angevin, 
and dosed her gates. In June Sforzn had driven Alfonso into the Castel 
Nuovo, when the arrival of a Sicilian fleet caused Joanna to escape to 
A versa* where Louis III joined her* the Pope and Visconti having recon¬ 
ciled their claim*. Alfonso, called away \o Aragon by a short Castilian 
war, left his son Peter in command at Naples, and vicious!v sacked Ijouis' 
town of Marseille* on hi* way to Barcelona, 

Bniccio was still besieging Aouita; tfforza, on the march to relieve it. 
was on 3 January 1424 drowned in attempting to save a troopers life. 
Hi* non Francesco retired to A versa, where Joanna confirmed him m his 
father's honours. The check had no ill effects on Angevin fortunes. H Phc 
su^pesses of Louis UTs Genoese fleet between Gaeta and Sorrento, and 
the treason of Peter's chief tondoUiert\ the Neapolitan noble, Giacomo 
Candoh s led to the capture of Naples, Peter escaped to Sicily, leaving a 
small garrison in the Cartel Nuova. hi June a pujud and Neapolitan 
force bent and captu red Hm ccto ou t-sk le A « 3 13 i 1 a. The savage .soldier stn rvod 
himself to deaths but his troops throughout Italy held to his nephew, 
NIccoM Pimnino, while the Sforjeschi were led by Francesco $ for/a . 
The Aragonese cause seemed lost; the twu military companies found fiill 
employment in North Italy. Naples enjoyed some years of relative peace 
under the influence of Martin, whose nephew Antonio wit* created Duke 
of Aq mitt. Nowhere was the Pope’s triumph more com pkt t With masterly 
opportunism he hud allied himself with Joanna against Louis it L then 
with Louis against Joanna and Alfonso* and Anally with Joanna and 
Louis against Aragon. At his death in February 1431 the supremacy of 
the juicy over the feudatory kingdom seemed JLsaurwt. 

Trouble however >0011 arose at Naples, owing to ■luauna^ obvious liking 
for Louis III, whom CWacciolo jealously removed to Calabria, His in¬ 
dolence to .Ioanna becoming intolerable, she plotted his arrest with hr a 
hostile cousin Ottino and the Duchess of Sessa. This they accomplished, 
and, fearing that the queen might change her mind, mercilessly killed 
him. The duchess now ruled the Court, keeping Louis at arm's length, 
Alfonso, seeing an opening, arrived at Ischia* and was well received by 
her, hut lust the duchess' favour by winning tliat of her husband. So 
he made peace with -bainna, and sailed to Sicily. The queen, striving to 
rule through divisions, provoked war between the Sansevcrini and the 
Prince of Taranto, sending Candela and Louis to attack the latter. 
During the campaign, in November 1434, Lou in died, On it February 
1435 Joanna ended her worthies* life, bequeuthing her kingdom to his 
brother Ben£ 

* M 

It seemed possible that the Calonna might herein ie the ruling house in 
ca. r. 
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Italy- Circumstance were favourable for this, Naples was friendly and 
dependent.; the Florentine aristocracy was tottering; Venice and Milan 
were at each other's throats; might not Martin pass on to his family the 
power which be had acquired? The new feeling of nationality alive in 
Europe, the loss of reverence for the spi ritual power, would have aided 
such a solution* Cardinal Prospero was the obvious successor. But Martin 
diet! too soon. The esrdinalate proved imjw p as afterwards, a fatal olistacle. 
It was cosy fora Pope to IjecoiAe absolute in bis life, but the stronger 
he was then* the weaker be was after death. He could prevent the college 
from being a ruling aristae racy, but not from being an electoral aristo¬ 
cracy. The cardinals could choose their monarch, if they could not govern 
him. 

Gabriel Condulnier owed his election to his comparative insignificance* 
Bom of a wealthy but not noble family of clothiers who had migrated to 
Venice!, he wo* pushed into the eardinalate under Gregory XII through 
the favour of a member of the bouse of tamer* He was genuinely 
religious, ascetic, and charitable, and did much to reform the Church in 
matters of detail. Rot he was obstinate? and at times bad-tempered, 
perhaps owing to gout, from which, though a total abstainer, he suffered 
severely in the hands. The restored Papacy, in its tender growth, needed 
opportunism and adaptability, but Eugeni us IV w jus the greatest inop- 
portuimt of the century. 

Tills pontificate was almost contemporaneous with the Council of 
Bask, which opened four months after Eugeniua I Vs accession; it dragged 
on, indeed, until 1446, but his last act was to bead the wound* opened by 
the Council, by reconciling the larger part of Germany with the Papacy. 
The difficulty of the reign is to disentangle the Pope s spiritual relations 
towardr$ Europe from his temporal power in Italy, For they acted and 
reacted on each other. The former were affected by trivial Italian, com¬ 
plications, while the Councils action determined that of his Italian 
enemies small nr great. The secular side of his reign, with which this 
chapter ts concerned, comprises trouble with cardinals, Roman people, 
baronage, ixmdottitri, Italian States, arid European powers. 

*Hie capitulations imposed upon Eugenios were of imusual stringency. 
'Hie cardinals were promised complete liberty of speech, guarantees for 
their officer, and control over half the papal revenues; all important 
business must be discussed with them; the Papacy must not leave Rome; 
all feudatories and officials must swear to both cardinals and Pope, The 
Papacy thus became an oligarchy* Eugetiius could never entirely control 
Ids cardinals. Two of them sat on the Council till its dose, and were 
cardinals of Felix Y + Eugeni us began his reign, just as had Boniface VIII, 
by fiercely attacking the Colonna, whom he accused of secreting papal 
treasures. He ordered the surrender of all fiefs and fortunes granted by 
Martin, whose scevetary he tort met! within an ace of death* The Colonna 
took up amis, but, after forcing the Appian gate, wore driven out of 
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Rome; their palaces, even that of Martin V, were destroyed. Excommuni¬ 
cation anti war in I-atium followed from mid May till late September, 
Florence and Venice, whose cause Eugenia supported against Milan, sent 
contingents, which proved tcxi struiig fur the Colon mi, who surrendered 
their fortresses and paid an indemnity. Yet Eugenia 1 ? was to pay dearly 
for his enterprise, though nut so severely as had Boniface, who, in great 
measure,, owed his death to a refugee Colonna, 

The Council of Basle and the Pop^were soon at issue. The papal 
legate, Cesariiii, and the King of the Romans, convinced that recon¬ 
ciliation with the Hussites was essential to the peace of the Church, 
summoned Bohemian delegate* Eugeni us would have no truck with 
heretics, and ordered the Council to dissolve and meet agdn at Bologna. 
The Council refused obedience, Cesarini remonstrated wdlh the Pope, as 
did Sigismund, who, on Filippo ViorontTa invitutioy, liad received the 
iron crown in Sant' Ambrogi® on So November. He was thus in apparent 
opposition to Eugeni us, the ally of Venice and Florence against Milan. 

Events in 1432 moved rapidly. It is possible that the appeal of 
Cardinals Colonna and Capra pica* now at Basle, stimulated the personal 
hostility of the Council to Eugeni us* which was early a peculiar feature, 
Italian tempore] and European religious muses already interacted. From 
January to December the Council successively declared its independence, 
summoned Eugeni us to attend, impeached him, and ordered him to re¬ 
voke bis bull* Fortunately the political atmosphere was clearing. Visconti 
had offended Si gi sin mid by not receiving him when in Milan* and by 
entangling him in hostilities with Florence and Venice, whose forces had 
shut him up at Siena, in his own words* like a beast in a cage* The 
Council was necessary to him, because peace with the Bohemians was all- 
important, but he disliked its radical character, resting on elements 
hostile to the Empire. Eugenius alone could rescue him front the hostility 
of Venice and Florence; for this and for his coronation he would sacrifice 
the Council's complete independence. At peace with the Pope and the 
republics, he entered Home in May, and, after coronation, stay ed inclose 
friendship with Eugeni us till August. 

This papal-imperial understanding drove Visconti into definite support 
of the Council. In Ins service Sforaa attacked the March of Ancona* w hile 
Fortebraecio threatened Home from Tivoli, both railing themselves 
Generals of the Council. TheCaluiiiia andSavelli joined Fortcbmecio, while 
it seemed likely that Romagna would fall to Milan or the rundoUieri. By 
November 1433 Sforza advanced into Papal Toscany 1 ; Visconti was 
impudently styling himself Vicar of the Council in Italy, These territorial 
reverses forced Eugeni us to concessions. He reinstated the disputed 
cardinals, and on 30 January 1434 recognised the Council us the highest 
authority. Sforza was bribed by the Vicariate of the March, with the 
office of Gonfalonier of the Church, This, like Martin s cession of Perugia 

# * i 
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to Braocio, win a Sacrifice of the future to the present, for Rform would 
be far more riatigerau* than any ordinary Vicar nf local origin. ViMiti, 
however* gave the Pope do rest: he sent SfomTs rival, Piecinino, to help 
Fortebreceio* Aided by the Colon rut, they produced a revolution at 
Home. Eugeni us was ordered to surrender the temporal power, anil hand 
over Sant' Angelo and Ostia to the people. They stormed the Capitol* 
and re-established the nhl republican government of Seven Rifarmniori 
on 539 May 1+34, Eugeniia w^h one com pan inn escaped in disguise to 
the river bank, where a boat from An Ischian pirate ship at Qsti^ was 
Awaiting them {4 -June). Any visitor to Ostia by mad can picture the 
scene. The Pope lay under a shield, while the mob, who soon realised his 
escape, pelted the boat with stones and arrows, &>me fishermen put out 
to intercept it, but, finding the pirates preparing to ram, discreetly mAde 
for shore, Ostia reached, he sailed for Pisa, and found in Florence a hos¬ 
pitable home in Santa Maria Novella. The revolution was a flash iti the pan* 
The people could not take Sant 1 Angelo, and* Visconti needed his tmhps 
in Lombardy. Rome, without a Pope, hail no visitor*! and, without 
them, no livelihood. The wires of the norpiml republic were pulled by 
the nobles. When m October Giovanni Vitdle&dii appeared with Orrini 
troops, he was voluntarily admitted.!. Yet for nine years Euguniu* wft* 
Ktill an exile. 

From \ iteltesehi* occupation of Rome* papal territorial history k 
Mainly concerned* for nearly six years, with thin soldier-prie.it, one of his 
centorys moat striking figures. Bom at Corneto* a hiD-town overlooking 
the Maremnm, and now famous for its artichokes, he hod* while in Tar- 
tsglia a service, destroyed the rival faction in Cometo. Ho obtained, under 
the Papacy, clerical preferment, rising to the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
t he arch bishopric of Florence, and finally the card inn late. Before his death 
he was sospeeted of aiming nl the Papacy in the steps of the quondam 
soldier of fortune, John XXTTT . Though his murderous brutality hod 
driven the March of Ancona into Sfnrzak arms, Eugeni us. attracted by 
his virility, placed no limits on his actions. From Rome he threw hi* 
whole weight upon Jacopo Manfredi, Prefect of Vico, wham be executed. 
This was the end of a famous Ghibelline brigand house, professing 
descent from Caesar, or Nero at the least; since Innocent III it had held 
the office of Praefhtfu* Urbti, a title dating from the late Empire. The 
Prefect was the Emperors representative, safeguarding him when in 
Rome; the Manfredi had played this part at the coronation of Henry VII 
and Lewis l\\ They were nominally responsible for the safety of roads 
leading to Rome, which they intermittently plundered. Holding the 
rum anjiQiuir f the control of the,markets, they received, as perquisites, 
rolls of bread, wine, and a sheep's head from bakers, vintners, and 
butchers respectively* They had now become papa] officially riding before 
or by the Pope, dad, as was theiHiorse, in magnificent ancient raiment. 
Nevertheless in the Papal Chancery the term fiUm dummtftc mtmoriat 
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wib almost na hereditary as Praqfeehi* alnme tiririt* The dignity of the 
Prefecture was conferred upon Franceico OrstDi, and thcu generally on a 
papd mpofr, but its functions were vested in the pa|jal Yli^A'hnmberlain, 
a good example of the absorption of imperial or municipal authority by 
the cutfal civil service, Eugeni us foolishly alienated the Vico estates to 
the Counts of Angiiillara, who proved scarcely easier to control than the 
Prefects 

Had Eogtniiis not refused the jietiiion inf the citizens that he should 
ret uni to Home, all might have been well. In VitellesehiV absents, a 
republican revolution broke out, supported by the Colonna and Saveli i. 
ViteUeschi stormed back to Home, utterly destroyed Uie Savelli fortresses 
on umi around the Alban bilk, then, turning on the Colotmn, captured 
Palestrina, which was more absolutely destroyed than under Boniface VIIE 
The old Vitelleschi pabuce at Corneto, now or lately an inn, h entered 
between the marble doorposts plundered from the tat he* I mi Eitium for 
genfrationK to come did trot rwnvrr from Vitelle^chiV devastations 
The conqueror re-entered Home in triumph, hod the rcpuhlictm leader, 
Poncelletto Vcnemineri, tom w^th red-hot pincers and quartered on the 
Campo del Fiore, He reigned as despot, but was popular* for he had 
suppressed the hated nobles and lowered prices. The Senate and Parki- 
mmfa decreed in his honour an equestrian statue on the Capitol by the 
hand of Donatello, with the inscription Terfiiix n Romab pater pxtfrnr. 
The monument, to the loss of posterity, was never raised. 

Vltdkscfaffi Roman conquests were followed by a Neapolitan campaign, 
which will receive notice later. Eugemus had claimed Naples as a lapsed 
iief, the direct lines of Anjou and AnjOU-DufKto having both expired. 
Alfonso of Aragon's invasion, however, followed by his sensational 
release, after rapture.* by Visconti, rendered necessary the recognition of 
Hone of Anjou, whom Joanna had adopted, and w r ho*e wife wan holding 
Naples during his imprisonment in Burgundy* Vitclleschi, after some 
surasses was forced to evacuate the kingdom, and joined Eugetiin* at 
Ferrara in January 14&8. The Pope^ arrival here marks a critical htage 
in his fortunes, both temporal and spiritual His Hight from Home had 
encouraged the Council of Basle to take its extremist anti-papal measures. 
These had estranged moderate opinion, and caused the secession of 
Cesarini and other leaders* The quarrel over the selection of the site for 
the Council of Reunion with the Greek Church lyaa cloml in the Pope*s 
favour by the Greek Emperor's consent to meet him at Ferrara on 
4 March 1438* This Council was transferred to Florence in January 1439, 
for on the temporal side the Basle Fathers were ft till the stronger. Piceinitto 
with Visconti hod seized Bologna, and, Imoln, Forli, and Ravenna re¬ 
volted from the Papacy. Nevertheless the auras* of the union with the 
Greek Church, followed by the accession of the Eastern Churcbeo* 
indirectly gave prestige to Eugenios oitJLhr temporal j^le, which was not 
diminished by hk deposition on So June, by which act the Council of 
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Engenius IV returns to Rome 


Bosl« plunged into schism, mid in November 1439 elected Amadeus VUI, 
tbe retired Du Ice of Savoy, to the Papacy as Felix V. 

War between Pope and Council was now undisguised, r riie indispen¬ 
sable Vitelleschi was set the task of recovering Boiugiia To protect hi* 
rear, he captured Foligno from the despot bouse of Triuci, putting the 
dynast and his .sons to death. *1 he Abbot of Monte Cassido, commandant 
of Spoleto, met the same fate. Vitelleschi then organised hi# troop# in 
Home for a northward march in the spring. The great soldier# sand# 
were, however, running down. Florence suspected him of an intrigue with 
Piecinino for the conquest of the city, and the foundation of a tyrannic 
in the Papal States, perhaps even the occupntion of the papal throne. 
The Pope's Chamberlain, Luigi 1 , communicated with Antonio Rido, 
captain of Sant' Angelo, with a view to Vitelleschi's overthrow. The 
famous bridge beneath the fortress can still recall the tragedy. On 
19 March 1441 the papal troops had crossed it en route for Tuscany. 
I’heir general had halted in their rear for it few last words with Ridof the 
drawbridge fell, a chain was drawn behind him, and he was trapped. 
Dragged lighting and wounded into the (jostle, he died, or was poisoned, 
on 2 April. 

The Chamberlain Luigi, also a lighting priest, took Vitelleschi# place, 
commanded the papal troop# in Fierininos decisive defeat at Anghiari 
in the Upper Tiber valley, and, rewarded with the eurdinalate, became 
the master of Rome, fully a# oppressive as Vitelleschi, and less popular. 
The Peace of Cavriana between Visconti and the two republics relieved 
immediate pressure, though Sforia's marriage with Visconti's bastard 
daughter Binncu made his position in the March more dangerous than 
ever to his sovereign. On 2 -tune 1442, Alfonso's capture of Naples and 
Relics Bight to Provence caused Eugcniti# to turn a complete somersault 
in foreign policy. He deserted the two republic* for the two monarchies, 
and declared Sfonsa a rebel to the Church, while Venice and Florence 
strove to protect him. The treaty with Alfonso was finally concluded on 
6 July 1443. Eugeni us made his entrance into Rome, where the 
Chamberlain hail executed all dangerous citizens, on 28 September. His 
return to Rome was fatal to the Council, and the summon* to the 
Council of the Vatican rang its knell. The Papacy had recovered its 
centre of gravity. Basle might be on a level with Feirnm and Florence, 
but what was the Pope at Lausanne to the Pope at Rome? The possession 
of Rome was nine points of the law-. 

Absolute peace was not as yet. Sforav lost the cities of the March till 
Jesi alone was left, but the death of Fieri ni no, now the Pope* friend, was 
a serious loss, for Annibale Bentjvcglio caused Bologna to revolt and it 
was not recovered during the Pope'* reign. A not unimportant diminu¬ 
tion of papal territory wa* the mortgage of Borgo San Sepolcro to 

1 The suruiuneoffcamnijm, !>y which the tanlinal-t liamberlaui » usually known 
lias no authority. See l 1 .^ l'aschmi in Memorie rlurichr foragitJit+i, voj. a*. Hi. 
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Florence, in the days of alliance. Vhe mortgage was never [hIcciihhI, and 
so Borgo, a strong position on the high-road to L-rbino, and facing 
Atighiuri across the Tiber, is still un^ographi rally in *1 uscany. In 1446 
Sfor/a shot his last bolL Backed by Florence and tile Count of Anguil- 
lnra, be marched for Rome. The barons did not rise, and he «M forttsi 
back upon Urbino. Visconti, hard-pressed, and near his death, called his 
unfilial son-in-law to his aid. Sform left the March for Milan; thus 
Eugcnitis bv a stroke of fortune recovered the valuable province which he 
had sre perilously pawned away. 

In Italy Eugeni us had emerged with fair success from troubles with 
his rebellious capital, the Campagna nobles, the cotuiottitri, and the 
four greater powers, though Venice arid Florence were still estranged. 
His relations with European powers depended on the vicissitudes of his 
quarrel with the Council, which belongs to another chapter. Bohemia 
wns «tM outside the fold, but, m spite of the violent hostility of the 
French party at Bade, the attitude of the king was friendly. Through the 
agency of the Emperor the obedience of the greater part of Germany 
was restored to Eugeni us on ids deathbed. On 23 February 1447, he 

died, 

residence ifi Florence had widened thu intellectual &nci artistic 
outlook of the ascetic Venetian Pope. In Tuscany the classical revival 
was an absorbing interest; the Papal Chancery and the humanistic aris¬ 
tocracy became merged. On the Pope’s return to Rome tbe professional 
Florentine humanists were tempted to the Vatican. A papal secretariate 
beenme a regular reward for classical learning. The union with the 
Greeks also gave a stimulus to Greek studies, especially to tbe Platonic 
side, whereof the chief exponents, Gemistos Plcthon and Bessaritm, were 
present. The tatter, created cardinal in 1431), wav henceforth a centre for 
Greek,learning. The Florentine visit also marks an interesting moment 
in the revival of the vernacular, and especially the living force of Dante. 
In 1441 a competition was announced for poems in Italian, for which the 
humanists of the Curia were appointed judges; they could not decide be¬ 
tween the four best candidates, and so declared that the prize lapsed to the 
Papacy, at which there was much discontent. Tuscan artists also followed 
Eugenios to Rome. The great iron gates of St Peters were wrought by 
Ftkrete after the model of those of Ghiberti, which Eugeuius had seen 
set up, as he had also witnessed the erection of Brunelleschi’s dome. The 
marvellous papal tiara was the work of Ghiberti. Fra Angelico was 
employed in the Papal Chapel at the Vatican, while Pisanello continued 
the frescoes begun under Martin V. Eugenio* was buried in St Peters, 
but his eftigy was removed to San Salvatore in Lauro and set in a later 
Renaissance monument. 

The wish of the Colonna to make the Papacy a fiyvilj appanage now 
almost succeeded. One vote more would have made Prospero Colunua 
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Pope Nicholas V 


Pope, and Cftprankn stood second. The amtocmcy of the enrdiriakte was 
jost too strong, Choice fell upon Tnmmnsn Pareuturelli of inrauia, 
youngest and limn bits l of the college, to which he had lie lunged less than 
three months. He had been tutor to the Stmzzi and Aibistiti families, had 
arranged Cositno de' Medici's library in San Marco at Florence, and then 
steeped him Keif in theology at Bologna, Acting as secretarv to Cardinal 
Albergati iq his travels, he became one of the European brotherhood of 
letters. He succeeded his patron in the bishopric of Bologna, and, in ids 
memory, took the name of Nicholas V jus Pope, His outwardly Simple 
habit* concealed two most extravagant passions, building and lwok- 
collecting. Early in life he said that, if he were ever rich, these were the 
only objects on which he would care to spend. The Jubilee of 1450 soon 
gave him the wealth he desired, and he Rpenl it to the full. 

lor the I’upnl States, with Rome still seething with republican volitions, 
the Cainpigtia devastated, and Hnlognu in open revolt, peace was the^iret 
essential, and Nicholas was pre-eminently a man of peace and compromise. 
General political conditions were in hi* favour. The Visconti succession 
war drew all fighting forces northwards: ■Alfonso, who, during the con¬ 
clave, overawed Rome from Tivoli, marched on Tuscany. SforL, having 
won Milan, lost interest in the March, thu* relieving the Papacy from 
further Venetian encroachments in Romagna. Bologna was pacified bv a 
quasi-republican constitution, and later by the tactful rule of the Greek 
Bcssarion, who had no party prejudice?, aiid devoted himself to restoring 
the decadent university. Hie despot families in Romagna and Umbria were 
gratified by vicariates; I he turbulent noble* of the Cain pagna w ere quieted, 
the Colonna restored to their possessions, and even Palestrina was once 
more rebuilt. 

Abroad, Frederick Ill's interests, territorial and imperial, pledged him 
to complete the treaty signed with Eugenius; the dissident "print-re, 
Bavarian, Saxon, and epi*oopn|, returned to obedience. The Concordat 
of Vienna, thanks to the work of Piccolamini and Crnui, acting respectively 
for Empire and Papacy, was continued at Rome in March 1448. 
Frederick III had the Council driven from Rosie to I^msanue. Charles VII 
induced Felix to resign, and Nicholas built a golden bridge for his retire¬ 
ment. The Council in April 1449 saved its face by electing Nicholas, a* 
though the Papacy were vacant. The last papal schism ended in time for 
the triumphant Jubilee of 1450. 

Nicholas was now free for the work which he had moert «t heart, Hia 
poiitifk-atu has the merit of a definite policy, and that not tan worthy. The 
Papacy has won some ofits chief triumphs, not by originality of conception 
but by adoptability, by turning a vurrent of thought springing from othw 
source* into its own channel, regulating or deepening its flow. Nicholas 
was no bookworm living in tho past; he w«.s eminently modernist. Hi* 
manhood was spept among the feadera uf the new litemiy and artistic 
movement. The Papacy must not linger in the stilling^tmoaphere of 
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ScbolAstiiism and Canon Law; it must bhtfe the Way to the sunny, airy 
heights of the new learning, Florence had hitherto been the capital of 
intellect; Home must now take her ancient imperial place as the centre of 
powei- t at least in art anil letters; Home could only laid by adapting 
herself to new condition*. "Hus was a reasonable. practical policy t w hictn 
but for the want of continuity in the electoral pupal system* might have 
been consistently developed* Nicholas gathered round him artists and 
scholars whom lie had known at Florence, * 

Eu^mius had introduced the hum unis te into the Curia for the prac¬ 
tical purposes of the Chancery or diplomacy* where a Horid Latin style 
was indispensable. Nicholas* rather a scholar than a sti list* required mote 
permanent services tlian tlie composition of briefs and speeches. His 
humanists fouikl their place in the Library; most were utilised tor the 
ambitious series of translation* from Greek authors, its which Poggtu mid 
File] to, Dcccmbrio and G nanism Valia and Manetti took a part. It was 
rtraSge that one with so high a religious standard should read rind even 
reward the obscene invectives of Kltdfo, rtranger still that he should admit 
into the innermost circle Lun*i*o Valla* who in Alfonso^ service hod 
pulverised the very foundations of papal temporal power, and shaken 
essential articles of belief. Yulia, however, was no windbag humanist but 
at once a genuine critic and constructive scholar; the Vatican stall would 
have been incomplete without him, Nicholas pardoned his principles for 
hi-s prose, and Valla pocketed them with bin perquisites; the temporal 
power, if theoretically a fiction* was un agreeably remunerative fact. 

Less amply rewarded but more? interesting for posterity were the 
artiste whom Nicholas brought to Hume. Among them were Fra Angelico, 
Russel lino, Runndglio* Custagno, and GimoEi, perhaps Piero della 
Frances and Amman lino, Leon Hattisbi Alberti formed a link betiyeeti 
the literary and artistic groups; to him prolwibly the Mjbeine for the new 
St Peter's was due. If Home was to be the world's capital* the Vatican 
should be it* citadel. The Pope would convert the whole much dilapidated 
Leonine city into a temple, a palace, and a fortress. Three arcaded avenues 
were to run from a spacious square m front of the Bridge of Sant T Angelo 
to ofien out into another facing the Vatican and tile new Basilica. The 
phut wo* never completed, but Nicholas may claim to l>e the founder of 
the new St FeterX the new Vatican, and its new Library. Old domical 
ruins were swept away for the sake of their materials and the dismantling 
of the old St Peters was begun. Home mmt move with the times, not cling 
to a cumbiouu, sentimental pnsi< 

Home was now ready for the most spectacular event of the reign* the 
visit of Frederick III fur his marriage and coronation. The king, escorted 
by two papal legate*, met at Siena Iris attractive and wdJ-dowered /rVi nczc f 
Leonor of Portugfd. Unable iu receive the iron crown at Milan, he begged 
Nicholas to crown him with it on 16 }larck Then/flllo wed the roval 
marriage, and three days later Frederick received the imperial crown in 
ub. v * 
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Porcaro's conspiracy: death of Nicholas V 


St Fcter\ the tirnt Habsburg ansi the Uat Emperor to hv so honoured 1 . 
After a visit to Naples and n. short stay at Rome, he was willed home bv 
dynastic troubles. Not unimportant in the history of the Papal States 
was Jiia grant, to Burau (fEatc of Ferrara, of the two imperial fiufs, the 
duchies of Modeim and Reggio: the Rstensi were lung to find it hartl to 
serve two -suzerains. 

In I4SS the sun shine ol Nicholas W reign was o^'erHi^t with clouds 
which never lifted. The conspiracy of Porcaro was the outcome of fer¬ 
mentation under Bugeiiiud; he was intimate with all the men of*letters 
of hh day, and beeped in the earlier principles of Valla. Roman Jiuiunniftm 
took a dangerous direction. Not content with the style of the Classics, it 
drew Jeasons from their subject-matter. Pardoned by Eugeni us, he bad, 
during the Conclave, inveighed against the government of priests and the 
slavery of Rome/ Nicholas made him governor of Anagni, but his un¬ 
governable tongue caused an honourable exile to Bologna, where he 
hatched his plot, Rome should be a republic with himself as TrifWnc. 
As with Cola di Rieozo, the costumier was a noticeable element in tire 
play. Porcaro carried a golden chain, where with to secura the Pope. The 
Vatican stables were to be fired, the cardinals seized, and, on resistance, 
killech Loot was dangled before the lass humanistic conspirators. Porcaro's 
disappearance from Bologna led ta the discovery of the plot. His house 
was surrounded, Sciarra the soldier cut his wav out bv the front door* 
Porcaro escaped hv the bade. He was found in a dowry chest, on the lid 
of which his sister and a lady friend were sitting. The last scene was 
tragic, the tniire ea ww still effective; Porcara was hung, dre»ed in a neat 
ftuit uf black velvet, from the parn[iet of Sant' Angelo. The conspiracy 
caused more sensation than it deserved. Porcaro had some sympathy 
Infegsura, Secretary to the Senate, wrote: “So died that lover of Roman 
weal and liberty, for the frndom of hi* fatherland from slavery." Machiii- 
velli later took a cooler view; "His intention might lie by some applauded, 
but his judgment will be by everyone condemned," There was an un¬ 
pleasant strain of the Catiline in the blood of the Cato, from whom 
Porcaro claimed descent. 

The conspiracy alarmed Nicholas to an inordinate extent, Plnsicallv 
timid, he became suspicious and morose, in striking contrast to hi.s previous 
easy good-fellowship. It is reported that depression tempted him to have 
recourse to restoratives, which doubtless aggravated his goutv symptoms. 
The disastrous year, 1438, dosed with the capture nf Constantinople. 
This forced .Nicholas into prominence; he equipped a fleet and circularised 
Italian and European powers, but could promote no enthusiasm. Too ill 
to do more for a crusade, he died on the night of 24-5 March 1455. lie 
was buried in St liter's, whence Pius V removed his mono incut to the 
Vatican Grotto. If the character and work of Nicholas 1* taken in 
combination, he «iv be regarrfwl as the best Pope of the century. The 
1 < JiB/lta V was erowiierl Empcrer al Bologna. 
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in-it ability and self-sufficiency of the successful scholar are small blemishes 
to set against the decalogue of virtues with which his friend Vespasiand 
da Bbtictu credits him. 

The Conclave of 1455 was unusually international, for, as ngairnt seven 
Italians, it comprised four Spaniards, two Frenchmen, a Greek, and a 
Ruthenian. Of the absentees two were French, two Germans, and one 
Hungarian. Once again Prosper'd Colouna and Capranica were the 
favourites, but both were haulked by the Oraini cardinal, backed by Nea- 
(Kiiitnti influence. The cardinals tided over the difficulty by electing a 
Pope whose age and infirmity would make him a nonentity; they forgot 
that old men are more selfish and more obstinate than younger ones. 
Cali Stic III, Alonso de Borja, Bishop of Valencia, of Catalan and Valencian 
origin, was seventy-seven or more, and an invalid. Other qualifications 
were virtue and legal learning. As a diplomat, he hail .served Martin V 
in lapsing the schism in Aragon, and Alfonso in his settlement at Naples. 

(Ydixtus find two passions, the crusade, natural in a Spaniard, and Isis 
family. Both were doubtless exaggerated by senility. If it b a liliel that 
he dispersed the library collected by Nicholas, it seems true that the 
jewelled bindings were tom oft’, and the scribes, translators, and literary 
hangers-on discharged. Calixtus had no use for the Renaissance; hi* 
learning was purely legal. Art suffered as did literature. Home should no 
longer be Christendom's artistic and literary centre, but its arsenal and 
dock yard. A considerable fleet was built on the Tiber, with Eugcnius IV's 
fighting card inn], Luigi, now Patriarch of Aquileia, in command. Its 
slight successes sufficed only to stir the Turkish hornets' nest. Alfonsos 
fleet, raised by a crusade tithe, was employed against Genoa; the ships 
built bv Charles VII were reserved for use against Naples. Demand* for 
a tithe from Germany gave the anti-papal party a pretext for insisting 
on tlyi reforms promised at Constance and Basle, Venice evaded the 
demand, Florence refused it. France ami Burgundy were watching each 
other, England was alisorhed ill civil war, Hungary alone stood, in the 
breach At Belgrade, and Skauderbcg in the Albanian mountains. Belgrade 
at least owed its salvation partly to the Papacy, for its heroic rescuer, 
Hunvadi, relied on the fiery eloquence of Capistrano and the adminis¬ 
trative skill with which the Spaniard, Cardinal Carv&jal, organised reliefs 
at Buda. Hunyadi’s death, however, soon after his victory, took tile life 
out of the defence, and the clouds were at their darkest when Calixtus 
himself died. 

Calixtus was right as to the reality of the Turkish danger, perhaps even 
as to the possibility of conjuring it. But he had neither tact nor sympathy; 
he would listen to no advice, and therefore got no aid. His nepotism 
provoked dark suspicions as to his motives. He conferred cardinalates on 
his young nephew* Rodrigo and Luis, and created Rodrigo's brother, 
Pedro, Prefect of the City and Vicar of the great fisfe, Temuri na and 
Benevento, The Catalans, liatcd in Italy, a* wheji Dante warned King 
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The auccemon tear in Xnpka 


Hubert against tlutir rapurinoj, poverty now dominated Hume, held tlie 
(.’a&tk of Sani' An^do, and swarmed in all die' papal fortresses. One of 
flit ressuni for talixtm, III selection had lieeti his dose MiDiitiiun with 
Alloiisu, hut throughout his Papacy there was one long (|UHin,'l| while in 
Homan politic he liad swung away from the Oraiiii t« the Colouw, When 
A liuusn died, leaving the kingdom to his liastaid Ferranti;, Culixtus 
spumed the engagements of Eugeni us and Nicholas, and declared the 
kingdom lajiaed on the ground that Fernuite was a supposititious child. 
Few doubted that Cal i s t us meant to bestow Naples on Pedro, just as 
Pedro's brother Alexander VI coveted it for Caesar BorgiA. 

The lied on which the old Pope hid passed most of his pontificate was 
now obviously to become Ids death-led. Everywhere the populace was 
rising against the Catalan*. Pedro was forced to sell Sant' Angelo to the 
cardinals, and uii fj August 1458 fled to Ostia, whence a NeA|Hilitan ship 
carried him to C'ivita Vecchia, where be died. On the evening of Pedro's 
flight talistus ended hh sickly reign. Rodrigo, more courageous than his 
military brother, bad returned to Rome to watch him. In this nepfiew 
Calixtus left a damuo*a hucrfdita.i to Italy and the Church. 

On iloHnnaV death in 1435 the Neapolitans resolved to have tlieir say, 
adding to the Council & committee of nobles and citizens, and hoisting 
the papal banner. Deputies were sent to Rene, but found tliat the Duke 
of Burgundy had captured him during the Lorraine Succession war. 
Alfonso at once revived his claim. Many Istroms, headed by tlie Duke of 
Sksso, resenting tlie pretensions of the Neapolitans, promised support. 
Tlie Prince of Taranto,having eluded his mortal enemv, Candida,™ rprised 
Capua. Alfonso from Ischia joined in on attack on Gaeta* the ktv position 
on the coast, ns Capua was on the Roman road. The town, held by a 
Genoese garrison sent by Visconti, was bombed and starved to % Jut 
extremity, when a Genoese fleet appeared. Alfonso's squadron put out to 
meet it, lait was annihilated ufF the Isle of Ponssa on 5 August 1*35, The 
king was captured with his Ijrothere Henry and John, King of .Navarre, 
Taranto and Sessa, ami most of the Sicilian and Aragonese nobility' 
Peter alone escaped with two ships. Visconti sent secret aiders that 
Alfonso with Taranto and Sessa should be brought by way of Savona to 
Milan, and the other captives landed at Genoa. At tlie'first interview 
Altbnsu jierauaded Visconti that resistance to French intervention in Italy 
was their common interest. A treaty «ib formed; Alfonso’s brothers were 
aent to Aragon to mise tempo; Peter was ordered to meet him at L& 

Visconti paid dearly for his gcuerenty. The Genoese, deti&ting their 
old Catalan foes, revolted from Visconti, looming henceforth the niaiu 
resourre of the Angevin dynasty. Peter, soiling from Sicily, surprised 
Gueta, almost deserted owing tu plague, ami hrmighl Alfonso Wk in 
February I486. Meanwhile, in Uctotar 1435, Renos wife Isabella was 
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rapturously received at Naples* Alfonso *n» now lighting south of Naplw, 
where the support of the Counts of Nola und Cascrta protected his right 
flank against attack from Apulia. Isabella's fortunes were very low, when 
help came from an unexpected quarter. Eugenios TV himself an esde, 
sent Vitelleschi to hex aid. He relieved the faithful Angevin city of 
Aqiiiln, and reached Naples* Alfonso called on Taranto to join him at 
Capua. Vitelleschi intercepted the prince and captured him. The Homan 
Omni, «ho formed the flower of Vitelkmhfa fom, insisted on the release 
of tho bead of their house. Taranto promised to serve the Pop, though 
not personally, owing to his affection for Alfonso. The Angevins must 
almost have "won, had not dissensions played a larger pwt than arms* 
Gondola quarrelled with ViteUcsebi for hoisting the papal flag on con¬ 
quered cities, on which Vitelleschi made a truce with Alfonso. Isabella 
reconciled her generals, with the result that Alfonso reaped with a few 
cavalry from a surprise attack, losing all his treasure and war matend. 
Again the generals quarrelled, Candola retiring to the Ataal, V itelicachi 
eastwards tt» amass treasure from the wed th of Apuli*- Here Irani, fearing 
his plundering troops, besiegecHts own Angevin garrison. Alfonso sent 
galleys to bombard the castle, while Taranto was secretly raising the 
province. Vitelleschi, scenting a trap, set sail for Ancona, where later 
he joined Engenius at Ferrara. From this moment Aragonese fortunes 
revived, mainly through Taranto's support, though Candola succeeded to 

Vitelltachi's troop and stores. ^ , 

On 18 May 1488 ftene, released from captivity, arrived at Maples. 
Henceforth, until Alfonsos final victory in 1443, fighting was continuous, 
the Angevins usually predominating in the Abrurai, Alfonso in Apulia 
and the neighbourhood of Naples. Rene wandered far and wide to 
replenish his sieve-like treasury, while Alfonso,in a direct attack on Naples, 
lost his son Peter, The Castel Nuovo, which had been held for■huo for 
eleven years soon afterwards surrendered. This was more than balanced 
by the death of Giacomo Candela, whose son had neither his patriotism 
nor his military genius. Hod not Giacomo's service been practically con¬ 
fined to Naples, he would have ranked high among contemporary condnt- 
(feri, from whom he was distinguished by his wide hereditary estates in 
the Abruzzi, his love of learning, and contempt for titles. 

It was a sign of coming defeat that Rene sent his wife and children 
home. He himself was holding Naples, when an entrance by an aqueduct 
was betrayed. After bird fighting he escaped by the aid of Genoese ships 
on 3 June 1443. Fighting continued in the Abnmi and Apulia against. 
Antonio Camlola and Giovanni Sforaa. Alfonso beat their combined 
forccsnear Suhnona, and bis generous treatment of (. andoia did much to 
enhance his popularity. The remaining Sforascbi possessions in Apulia 
and tlit Abru&d were picked up in detail* Aquilfl being the lust city to 
surrender. In a Parliament held at tVneventa Alfqqpo was recognised 
as king, with succession to his illegitimate son Fominte, who became Duke 

* * 12 
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of Calabria The Caste! NtfoVo was allowed tu capitulate by Rent^ who 
116 tired to Provence, disgusted with his adventure And all concerned in it 
Alfonso's entry to Naples in February 1 -J-4^1 took the fonts of a classic 
Homan triumph. Hi* reception was exuberant, illustrating the old 
tradition that the Neapolitan* always welcomed the last newcomer* 
Alfonso's military success profoundly altered his foreign policy. Recog¬ 
nition by hh papal suzerain became a necessity He could no longer use 
Felix as a stick wherewith to beat Eugenio*. The Pope"* chief aim was 
now to eject Sfonca from the Vicariate of the March, which, under Wack- 
inml, he had conferred upon him, while Sforsa had been Alfonso's chief 
enemy in his contest with the Angevin*, Thus Eugeni us granted investi¬ 
ture to Alfonso's legitimised son Ferrante, on condition of service againnt 
Sfonza and abandonment of Felix. 

Throughout thfe confused |jeriod from 1 443 to the death of Eugenius 
m 1447 Alfonso stood firm to the papal alliance, which intermittently 
included Milan. His objects were to prevent Sforza's consolidation of the 
March, no excellent bise for the recovery of his Neapolitan possession.*, 
and also to save V iscout4 hard pressed by Florence, Venice* and Sforza, 
from appealing to Rene or Charles VII. He could have acted more ef¬ 
fect Emily but for the shilling policy of Visconti, who did actually in 1445 
intrigue with Rune and the French, The Bracceschi were now, m of old* 
the constant allies of the Aragonese, while Sforza was befriended bv 
Venice and Florence, the latter always faithful to Anjou, Federigo of 
Montefeltro, who succeeded in 1444 to Drbino, was usually, though not 
always, for the Braceeschi, while Sigismondo .Malatesta favoured Sforza. 
Twice campaigns alternated with attempt* at peace. In 1444 Francesco 
Picclnino, marching to co-operate with a Neapolitan fleet, which was at¬ 
tacking Fenno, SforeaN headquarters, was totally defeated at Moil tot mo, 
a disaster which probably contributed to hi* gallant old father* death. 
In I44fs it became clear thill Visconti w r as losing, for in September the 
Venetians were across the Adda, and threatening Milan. Sfor/a, on 
receiving a pathetic appeal from his father-in-law^ hesitated between the 
retention of hi* remaining possession* in the March and the prospect of 
succession to Milan. Alfonso was eagerly seeking to promote the recon¬ 
ciliation, wheru in February 1447, Eugenio* died. 

Alfonso* quartered at Tivoli, hod kept order in Rome during the 
Conclave at which Nicholas V was elected. Pope and king were at unce 
on the friendliest term* in their desire for peace. Sfonso, having Listened 
to VucoQtr* appeal, win bought out of his Ilast possession, Je*i, by 
Alfonso, and marched For Milan on 9 August 1447, Before he reached it, 
Visconti died, Milan was at ones rent between Sfonsesc hi and Braccesdii 
factions, which again had their background in Naples. The surprise was 
a claim to the duchy by Alfonso, under a will executed by Visconti; it is 
remarkable that tfrp Aragonese Heg at once floated from the Gastello. The 
alleged will is one of history's riddle*. A summary of the will exists, 
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but even that is not original. In view, however, of Visconti's romantic 
friendship for his former captive, his hatred for SfotW, and his recent 
correspondence with Alfonwi expressing Ills wish to abdicate, it would Ik 
unsafe untwre dlj to vejact its existence* 

Alfonso naturally became involved ill the Seven Years’ Yi ar for the 
Milanese gucae&skiii* The prime enemy was Sfarm, whose fortmw» mmt 
Ik decided in Lombardy, where the Neapolitan king could not effectively 
intervene. When, however, Cositno de’ Medici gave support to Sfbr/a, 
Alfonso directed an attack on Tuscany. He picked a quarrel in 1+47 with 
Rimldo Orsini, lord of Piombino by marriage with the Appiani heiress. 
This and the succeeding war of 1452-54 seem to have little importance 
among larger issues; yet for Alfonso the capture of Pimnhino hail a direct 
interest. For light-draft galleys the sheltered bays north and south of the 
peninsula secured a double refuge in a hnrbourless line of coast. In con¬ 
junction with his kingdom of Sardinia, he would have a basis for attack 
on tie non, or on Corsica, his old objective, while an Angevin passage from 
Marseilles to Naples would be endangered. Alfonso obtained aid from 
Siena, ail alliance which tenisinal a recurrent item in Aragonese policy,but 
the Florentines proved the stronger. Neapolitan galleys entered the port, 
but the land attack failed, owing to the skill of Sigismondo Malatesta in 
Florentine service. The net result was the occupation of the Isle of Giglio, 
off the Argyll taro promontory, and Castiglione della Pescaja,a Florentine 
dependency opposite Film, together with a vague suzerainty over I lum- 
bino. This latter became effective after the death of Rinaldo and his 
widow, when Em amide* Orsini, one of Alfonsos closest friends, succeeded. 

The war fought in 1452, in alliance with Venice against Florence, 
brought Ferrarite, who commanded, no great credit. A disturbing factor 
in 1459 was the arrival in Lombardy of Rene, on I* loreiitino invitation. 
His hope was to promote peace between Venice and Sforza, with a view 
to an invasion of Naples, but, on finding that this peace was made without 
his cognisance, he rapidly withdrew. Not a single power really wished far 
French intervention; all were war-weary. Yet Alfonso refused to join in 
the treaty of Lodi, because he resisted the surrender of Castiglione. 
Finally, on Coitno’s assurance that all proposals for French intervention 
were at an end, he agreed to the treaty in 1455, reserving Ills freedom of 
action against Genoa and Ilimini. His subsequent attack on Genoa was 
most unfortunate, for the city was forced to accept a French protectorate, 
and Charles VII sent Rene's son, John of Calabria, as governor. It also 
brought trouble with the Papacy. Nicholas Vs successor, Calixtus III, 
though an Aragonese subject, resented this war as withdrawing Alfonsos 
fleet from service in the crusade, which was the old Spaniards monomania. 
The siege was still in progress when, on 7 June 1458, Alfonso died iu 
Naples of malaria contracted while he was hunting in Apulia. 

All deductions made, Alfonso's reign, was a great opf. He ruled both 
kingdoms of Sicily; he had added to Naples by jmpal grant the long- 
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deputed fiefs of Tcrmciun and Benevento, His military career, though 
chequered, wasdntinguiihcd by Audacity and rapidity of movement; his 
courage, combined with generosity to tlie conquered, struck the imagination* 
A passion for learning mid a love df splendour revived the traditions of the 
Angevin Court at its best; this was calculated to attract the peculiarly cen¬ 
trifugal nobility to the seat of power. The settlement of the kingdom was 
difficult. Alfonso relied, not only on Catalan mercenaries,but on nobles of 
rank from his Spanish and Sicilian State’s, and these must be tewarded- 1 bus 
a fresh stratum was suj>e [imposed on the conglomerate of Son nan. Gem inn. 
and Angevin feudalism. Chief among the newcomers was Indico d'Avalos, 
who was married to the MarqoesS of Pecan's heiress, and whose de¬ 
scendants amply repaid the Aragonese dynasty for its founders generosity. 
This, however, caused n rupture with the Count of Cotrone in Calabria, 
whose loyal servicE raised hopes in him of the Pescara inheritance. His 
wide estates were confiscated, but his personal wealth enabled him to play 
a peaceful part at Court, to reappear liercafter- The Prince of 1 nmnto, 
to whom Alfonso chiefly owed his success, received such accretions to his 
power that he overshadowed the Crown, rlusing suspicion hi Alfonso and 
his heir. Another expedient was intermarriage with the higher nobility. 
Thus Ferrante was married to Taranto's favourite niece, and Alfonsos 
natural daughter to the Duke of Sessa. with the principality of Romano 
ns her dower. Alfonso, however, realised that his dynasty mainly rested 
on international diplomacy; Ferrari te's daughter Ixonora was engaged 
to Sfom.'s third son, and his heir, Alfonso, to Ippolita Sform. All four 
were young children, hut it was a token of the common interest of the 
two dynasties in resistance to the house of Anjou and Orleans. 

Alfonso's instincts were autocratic, though not so obvious as those, of 
his heir, which caused resentment before his accession. A strong standing 
armv was contemplated, hut did not become operative until the following 
reign. Wide adm i nistrati re changes were mode i n favour of centralisat i on. 
The old property tax, payable in six rates, which had been fanned, was 
replaced by a universal hearth tax, in return for a corresponding measure 
of salt, bared upon a census periodically renewed. Tlie toll on cattle 
moving between the lowlands of Apulia and the upland postures of the 
Abriizri, always one of the Crown's chief resources, wus placed under direct 
control. Judicial reforms brought the subjects nearer to tlie Crown, though 
Alfonso was forced to enhance the independence of the greater barons by 
granting full criminal justice, hitherto very sparingly conceded. For tlie 
list three years power was falling into Ferrarites hands, for Alfonso, tired 
out with campaigns atid the su[>ervision of his several kingdoms, sur¬ 
rendered himself to the gratification of his tastes and senses. 

The Conclave of August 1458 was short but exciting, for ejection lay 
between a French and an Italian* candidate, the latter bicked by Milan 
and Naples. Cardinal Eatoutevilfe, Archbishop of Itoncu, of royal blood 
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and enormous wwith, attended Hit* fleoand «nttiny m potion of eleven 
promises, one short of winning. He himself had to road the vote, >lm«n 
from the chalice on the altar. To his horror, Piccoloraun headed the hat 
with nine. The method termed Accession was then adopted. After long 
delay Honda voted for Kccolomini, and then another acceded, One more 
vote was needed- The veteran 1’iospero Colonna rose, whereon Hessstnou 
and Estouteville tried to drag him out, but he shouted: “I vole for the 
Cardinal of Siena and make him Pope.” Thus .Eneas Sylvius Piccolo.mm 
heeanlt Pope, hiking the title of Pius II in honour of his classical name- 
salt's tbc Pious /Eneas. 

More h os been written uu Pius U than an all the lopes of the cental? 
together. Of this abiding interest liis personality must be the secret. 
There Ls a note of tragedy in his death, but there is no striking episode 
in his career. His reign is of less importance than those of Martin V, 
Eugenios IV, or Sixtus IV: in the encouragement of art and letters 
Nicholas V stands high above him- Vet Ids fascination is always fresh, 
and biographers jostle round him. The main interest is neither political 
nor ecclesiastical, but always (fcrsonal; lie was intensely human, a man 
who might have lived in any age- Posthumous fame he owes, no doubt, 
to his literary gifts. He was, perhaps, the best man of letter* and lb* 
best speaker who ever wore the tiara. His versatility was marvellous: he 
was poet, sacred and profane, essayist on education, rhetoric, and horse¬ 
flesh. a novelist so improper that his work was early translated into all 
European languages, geographer, historian, and, above all, diarist. Ills 
liaiflmg character puzzled his con temporaries, and its ingredients have been 

dispute} ever since. 

So also is his success a puzzle. Others have climbed From ft position 
equally lowly to St Peters chair, but have usually been pushed up through 
nne o( the great Bdigiot^ Order* for talents which naturally procure 
promotion—aaintli ness, learning, administrative capacity - Kncas had none 
of these qualifications; the li wise ness and shiftiness of his earlier life were 
against him till hi* very death. He belonged to no Order, ho was emi¬ 
nently individualist; he won his way by personal qualities. He had not 
reallv the genius to mould dreumslatiees, nor, perhaps even the stuff to 
fight them. He influenced others by his power of language, hut he was 
rather the receptive medium than the motive force* 'flic impulse came 
from stronger natures or stranger circumstaaeoH* Hts s uccCffl was the 
victory of style, of rhetoric,, of the new diplomacy, of unequalled experience 
in international complications. That his negotiatiuns turned largely on 
ecclesiastical questions was fortuitous; he complained himself of the 
obstacles which theology threw in the way of diplomacy; he had in fact 
niflehed the Papicy through the midlists of the Imperial Chancery. If 
impression was the key to his character, expression wan his Udder to 

success, ■ 1 * 

The interest in the Pope's secular career has exceeded that in his pun- 
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t hi cate, but for this the reader must be referred to hi# biographers. The 
essentials are* however* his long service for the Council of Basic, iu which 
he rose to the highest secretarial rank, his desertion of its democratic and 
nnti-papal principles for tl>e views of the German neutrality party* and 
then, in the atmosphere uf Vienna, his conviction that the two monarchies, 
papal and imperial* must lean upon each other. Under the guidance of his 
friend and patron, the Chancellor Kasp&r Schlick, he became the chief 
agent in the reconciliation of the Empire under Eugeni us and Nicholas. 
At Vienna too he met the two apostles of the crusade, Ce#arini**vhu>e 
friendship he had enjoyed in earlier day. 1 ? at Rome, and Carvajol From 
them be derived his passionate belief in the necessity of a crusade, and. 
his close knowledge of East European conditions. 

From his election Pius made the crusade his chief object, but for four 
years was hampered by the Neapolitan succession war, which reacted on 
the Papal 8tate#, connecting itself with raids by Piccinino, revolj of 
Sigisinondo Moktesta of Rimini, troubles with Colonna and Savelli, wild 
disorder in Rome itself. At his accession Piccinino, inspired by Naples, 
was occupying Assisi and other places, pjfti; of the State once held by his 
kinsman Braccio, Pius* however, had formed friendship with Sfor/a and 
Ferrante when he had accompanied Frederick III on his wedding visit 
to Naples. Unable to leave for the crusade congress, to be held at 
Mantua, while Fcmmte's succession wok unsettled, he recognised hk right, 
but without prejudice to other claimants. Rene’s envoy had to admit 
that his master could not aid in the expulsion of Piccmiuo from papal 
territories, which was at the moment the vital issue. The tmidotllcrt did 
by Ferrante^ orders withdraw, after Pius had started for Mantua, The 
bull summoning all princes to a congress foul Ijeen issued in October 
1-158 In January 145!) he left Rome, much to the citizens 1 disgust, and 
arrived at Mantua on 5i7 May. Here his reception was hearty, os it was 
at Perugia and Ferrara* but Siena received him coldly, na he forced the 
bourgeois government, the Nine* to admit tile gentry, his own class, to 
oHice. Florence was polite hut non-com in ittal; Cod mo was conveniently 
ill. 'Phe temper of the Bolognese u r as so ugly that an escort of Milanese 
cavalry was required* The congress opened on l June* but was disap¬ 
pointing fro m the first. Disaffection, almost amounting to nuitiny* spread 
among his very cardinals. No European sovereign arrived, and only 
Femmte sent representatives, At length in August came a brilliant 
embassy from Burgundy* followed by Francesco Sforsa in person. The 
finit real session was held in September, and Pius left Mantua in January 
1460, Results w ere nugatory. The Emperor thwarted operations by land, 
claiming Hungary from the elected king, Matthias Commas. The German g 
did endorse n previous promise made to Nicholas, and perhaps the most 
interesting visitor wjls Albert Achilles of Hohenzollera. Frnncc p offended 
by Piua 1 support of Ferrante* reused all aid; Ren*? utilised a fleet raised 
for a crusade to land his son in Naples. Sfhtm, personalty friendly, 
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the project; Venice mode impossible conditions for a fleet; 
Florence, nervous for her Extern trade, would make no public en^ge- 
ment. The Turk was left to overrun tbe eastern shores of the Adriatic. 

In August 1459, open rebellion {described in detail later) broke out 
against ferruntc, and Rene's sou John came to the rebels' aid. Next 
summer the king lost his army at the River Santo. and I’ius vassals, Fedcrigo 
of Urbino and Alessandro Sfor/a, were beaten in the Abruzzi. Pius thought 
Fettante's cause hopeless; only Sforza s entreaties and f errantes bribes 
kept Jiim firm. One nephew, Andrea,received Alfonsos fonder conquests 
in Tuscany; Tenracina, always in dispute, was ceded to Pius and occupied 
by Antonio Piceolotnini, who then married For rente's bastard daughter, 
becoming Duke of Amalli and tirand Justiciar. In 14011 ^igisiiiniido 
Malatestn hail been added to the Popes enemies. Pius had reconciled 
him, when in sore straits, to Federigo of Urbino, mulcting him of 
Sintgoglia and Mondavio for the papal benefit. Sigbmundo now broke out, 
recovered these tow ns, and beat Fedcrigo. Pius shew ed real determina¬ 
tion; he regarded the semi-pagan lord of Rimini ns both a spiritual and 
temporal enemy. His effigy *a# solemnly burnt at Rome, and Pius fought 
on until Sigisniondo's defeat was complete. He was allowed to recover 
Rimini, while Novello, his brother, held the other family fief of Ce*enn; 
both fiefs were, however, to revert to the Papacy on failure of legitimate 
male issue, 

Rome had never forgiven Pius for his departure; there was no trade 
and little public order during his absence. A lunid of genteel hooligans 
took advantage of the confusion. Their head was 1 iburzio, whore father, 
Porearo’s brother-in-law, had lost his life in the Conspiracy- He gave 
a political, republican complexion to social unrest. He was in touch with 
Maktesta and Piccinino,an<l obtained from the Savclli a bare at Pajombnrn 
in the Campngiui. While the Col on on conspired with the Savclli in the 
south', Everso of Anguilhra raided Roman territory from the north. 
From the Sabina Piccinino threatened Rome, the gates of which Tiburzio 
was to secure. In October 1460 Pin* realised that his long absence must 
end. Escorted bv cavalry lent by Sforza, he entered Rome, Tiburziu, 
riding in to release a comrade, was greeted with cries of “Too late. Too 
late.” He was captured and executed, hut until July 144)1 the Savelli 
held out in Patombara. Whenever Pius left Rome, and he was seldom 
there* discontent broke into disorder. 

If Pins was neither popular nor successful in Rome* he surpassed any 
other Pope in hU knowledge of the territory between Koine and iieniL 
He loved the country with a quite modem passion; his life at times was 
a perpetual picnic* which nuikers delightful reading in Ills CommrTiiatiadt. 
Hi* kindliness enabled him to allay the rancorous party hatred which 
cleft every town in Umliria and Papal Tqacanj, His one great artistic 
feat ™ the creation of his native vijlage C^raignano into a township* 
named Pienza* with piusiat, cathedral, episcopal palftt'e* town-hall, and 
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public well, ami the Fiecoloniim palace comm&nding all + The cardinal* t 
little appreciative uf country life, were expected to build palaces. Hitt 
little toy town k till ronmins intact, the very epitome of Hciuii-ssavu'e 
structural art. 

Ill I4fj2-03 the Pope's plans for a crusade took si tape* Circumstances 
were now favourable, The celebrated discovery of alum at Tut fa in papal 
territory gave prospect* of large profits. The Turks now possessed the 
mines in Asia Minor on which Europe had relied. Small quantities* 
indeed! existed in Ferronte's dominions, and when Pius request£^1 the 
Christian powers to give Telia the monopoly of supply, some friction was 
caused* The Neapolitan war was ending to the disadvantage of the 
Angertna. Use Doge Pro^pero MaEpiero, who had consistently promoted 
pence, was dead; the Turkish attack on Venetian colonies, and their 
conquest of Bosnia in 14133* were forcing Venice into war. Peace between 
the Emperor and Co rv in us enabled her to conclude an offensive alliance 
w ith Hungary against the Turk, Skanderbcg was fighting successfully in 
Albania, where the little ports would be valuable for a landing. Dan¬ 
gerous illness frightened Philip of Burgundy into engaging to fulfil early 
promises. Such a combination, with the aid of Genoa and Ferrantc, 
would have Ijeen formidable, The Pope's determination to head the 
crusade excited enthusiasm among the middle and lower daasts through¬ 
out Europe. 

With March I 44*4 chilling winds ^et in. Louis XI k always an inveterate 
enemy, forbade the Duke of Burgundy to fulfil his vow, and Philip, now 
recovered, was glad of the excuse. Sforsta, after long excuses, detached 
Genoa. The French cardinals, always violently opposed, worked upon 
their colleagues; in the Papal States themselves tithes and contributions 
were refused* GctmaU crusaders Hocked into Italy before arms and supplies 
were ready. When Pius left Home, he could relv on no aid whatever 
except from these crusaders, a Venetian fleet under an unwilling 'doge, 
and the possibility »f meeting Corvinus at Ragusa. It was a mad enter¬ 
prise, but the fault was that of Europe fit large, far Pius had devoted all 
his health) w ealth, and talents to making the crusade a substantial reality, 
and of its necessity later European history is the proof 

Asa forlorn hope Pius took the Cross; he would shame European princes 
into following. The actual campaign would be farcical, were it not 
pathetic. A river barge contained the handful of cardinals and secretaries. 
The very llnst night, Pius was too ill to leave it. The drowning of a single 
boatman upset the champion who was to lead the host* of Europe to 
death or glory. Leaving the waterway, the little party struggled nver the 
Apennines under a scorching s*m v dropping one and then another from 
fever or white feather. The curtains of the Pope's litter must be drawn, 
that he might not sec craven emsaden* flocking homeward. Arrived at 
Ancona* from the bishop's palace on the headland Pius saw no Venetian 
fleet. Below was gathered a riff-raff of crusaders, clamouring for food, 
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celling their itrm* to buy a passage heme, men whom the Pope could only 
pay with indulgences, which i ininy of them sorely tottdfil, Menu while 
florae the narrow sai the greatest soldier-statesman of kin age, the Sultan 
Al&homet II, stretched out hLs IihihI Against the Christian republic of 
Rngusa, which cried fur help. A septuagenarian cardinal and two ill-found, 
galleys were all that the head of Christendom could offer. Day after day 
fever fought against the will. At length Pius was carried to the window 
to see the V enetian Heel sail in, a majestic fleet w ith the world’s firat 
udiniuil. the doge, on board, hut a doge so sceptical that he sent his 
doctor ashore to discover whether the Pope was ill or only shamming. 
Pius proved his good faith by dying within the second day. 

The crusade was a fiasco, and this was the result of European politics. 
Pius IPs diplomacy, which had won him the tiara, ended in almost 
general failure. This was, perhaps* tine to the impressionable side of his 
character. 11 is papacy hits an antiquarian flavour, lie seemed to be 
placing at being a Pope of old, though he was sufficiently in earnest. Just 
as his curiosity was excited by every relic of ancient Rome, so lib whole 
nature was impressed by the claims and glories of the Papacy, which, in 
the words of Hobbes, was none other than the ghost of the deceased 
Ho man Empire, sitting throned upon tile gmve thereof. Fur Pius the 
Papacy was no petty Italian principality, but the world ruler. Nourished 
in the democratic atmosphere of the Council, he became the stoutest 
assertor of Papal Supremacy over all jjowers temporal or spiritual* Of thus 
his bull EmratiRf of January 1460, condemning all who appeal to 
a Council to the jjenaltics of heresy and treason, is the most positive 
expression* In its own [lay a brtdum Ju/men^ an un exploded bomb, it 1ms 
since been treasured in the papal armoury among the most effective w eapons 
of the extremes! ultramontane claims. With this new idealism he lost 
his diplomatic acumen, and failed to realise facts. This was the secret of 
his failure with louis XI, with George Pod£brady of Bohemia, even of 
his heroic championship of the crusade. His troubles with these kings 
concern mainly their respective countries, and can only be touched on 
hero. 

Charles VII had protested against the bull EarcrahUis; his death in 
July 1461 seemed to give Pius an easy victory. In December Louis XI 
annulled the Pragmatic Sanction. Rome w\t» triumphant until it ap¬ 
peared that its practical abolition depended upon the Pope's abandon merit 
of Fermnte. Louis conspired with Pius 1 enemies in Germany, dissuaded 
Philip of Burgundy from the crusade, coquetted with PodubradyV idea of 
a secular crusade, headed by the French king, in opposition to the Pop A 
traditional supremacy m champion of Christendom. 

The relations with Pod£bnuly were equally disappointing* Both Pope 
and the elective king were genuinely anxious for conciliation. Tlie latter 
had been crowned by Catholic bishops, ^nd tendered h|s obedience* He 

held that he was no heretic, that his position under the Compacts of Basle 
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corresponded to that of the French king under the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Pius would be content with nothing len than the abrogation of the 
Compacts, white Podebrudy realised that this would alienate the majority 
of his subjects, to whom he owed his crown. One of Pius' last acts was 
a bull denouncing Pudebrady and his kingdom for hereby and schism. 

In Germany alone did Pius meet with any success. This was due to 
persistency in principles, which lost him the friendship of other States, 
In these too he had to deal with national ideals and strong rulers. Mis 
long German experience had taught him that it was always possible to 
divide his most dangerous opponents, the great nobles. He had the un¬ 
failing support of the Emperor, who had a tenacity and diplomatic sense 
which were to serve him well in his chequered career. The centres of 
disturbance were May cnee and Tyrol, which became linked by Gregory 
of Heim burg, a cfover, patriotic, unmannerly German, who, after publicly 
insulting Pius at Mantua, became attorney and irritant for lus enemies 
in turn, passing from the Pope's former pupil, Sigismund of Tyrol, to 
Diether of Maymce, and thence to Podehrady. The quarrel with Sigjs- 
nmnd. inherited from Calixtus, was caus'd by Nicholas of Cusa, Bishop 
of Brixen, who forced upon bis diocese the reforming principles of B« lf : 
Ho chose as object lesson the aristocratic nunnery of Sonnenburg, 
Sigismund, as its protector, violently opposed him, in the face of excom¬ 
munication, appealing to a Council, for Pius the deadliest of offences. 
This might have been a storm in a tea-cup, had Sigismund not joined the 
disobedient Elector of Mayence in a revolt which spread through Germany. 
This lesser quarrel was only closed bv the Emperor after the deaths of 
Cusa and Pius. 

The larger conflict arose on a disputed election for the see of Mayence 
between Diethcr and Adolf of Nassau; it then became involved in the 
great war between Hohenaallem and Wittelsbochs. The Pope's legate, 
the fiery old Bessarion, threatened the princes, creating the impression that 
the Crusade tithe was compulsory. Both parties joined against Pope and 
Emperor; all Germany clamoured fora Council, and was ready to revolt 
against both spiritual and temporal heads. Pius sent agents who dis¬ 
counted Bcssarion's wild statements, and played upon the invariable 
divisions between tbe princes. He then deposed Diether and recognised 
Adolf, whose capture of Mayence, in October 1462, was the deciding 
factor. Rupert of Bavaria, Archbishop-elect of Cologne, negotiated a 
peace in October 1464. Thus Pius could claim that he had triumphed 
over his German enemies, though this was tn&inlv due to other agencies 

Pius II is, without question, one of the most living figures in papai 
history. Yet it cannot be claimed that his was a great pontificate. He 
added slightly to the extension of the papal territorial authority, and 
through his incessant intervention in European affairs, and especially in 
his support of tlje Aragonese dynasty, left the prestige of the Papacy 
higher than his immediate predecessor*. His nepotism and provincial 
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favouritism Iiave been much condemned. He filled high places with hist 
mptUi T m was natural in a. Pope Always poor and saddled with peculiarly 
prnli lie relations. H La chief favourite, Antoni o, was enriched at the expense 
of Naples, not of the Church. The cordinalate bestowed upon Francesco 
TodesciiiiUFiccolomini was Justified by his election to the Papacy in 
succession to Alexander VL Paata large and small were monopolised by 
his fellow-citizens, who were at least superior to the hated Catalans of 
Calixtus. The Sienese were unpopular, but so were the inhabitants of 
every -Italian State with every other, 

Pius, as Pope, is described as a little man with lack somewlmt bent, 
and a scanty fringe of hair, prematurely white- A pale face was lit up 
by smiling eyes, which, however, could flash lire, if his hot temper were 
aroused. His health had alwavs been wdt; gout he described as Lplite 
an old companion. Yet in spite of pains In head and fact, or acute Agony 
in the waist, he never shirked work or refused an audiences the only sign 
was a tw itching of the mouth, or the pressure of his teeth upon his lip. 
Whatever his faults, Pius had real distinction, a brave heart in a feeble 
frame, and an ideal none the l«sg high for being hopeless. 

The cardinals Utilised the vacancy to frame capitulations more stringent 
than ever in limitation of papal autocracy, and then elected Marco Barbu, 
nephew of Eugenius IV. He was a wealthy Venetian, trained for business, 
but tempted by prospects of high promotion under his papal unde. Gossip 
said that he wished to take the name Formosu*, which, however, might 
be taken to refer to his handsome face and Hgure, of which he was 
notoriously vain; so he contented himself with the title Paul II. Lavish 
in hospitality, kindly in word and deed, shrinking from the suffering of 
men or animals, he was deservedly popular. Once Pope, he determined to 
gather into his own hands the threads of curial power, to introduce 
workmanlike centralisation. He redrafted the capitulations in a mon¬ 
archical sense, covered the text with his fair, fat hand, and forced the 
cardinals to subscribe. Bessarion struggled against this, hut the stout¬ 
hearted Corvajd alone resisted to the end. In spite of this opening, his 
relations with his cardinals were Fairly good, for he was just and generous 
As a sop, he increased the dignity of the college; the red bvretta and the 
damask nritre+hitherta confined to the Pope, were now’ granted to cardinals, 
and the poorer members were subsidised. Paul fillly appreciated the work 
of those who had opposed h im, such as Bessariou and Carvajal* the flower 
of a somewhat blemished flock. 

If Paul would not submit to an oligarchy of cardinals, still less wmuld 
he tolerate a republic of letters. A secretarial bureaucracy had grown up 
in the College of Seventy Abbreviate re. Lt contained many leading 
humanists and others who hud bought their seats. Paul broke up its 
independent monopoly, restoring its control to the V ice-Chancellor. This 
was never forgiven, and hus injured Paid T s reputation throughout all time, 
for PUtina, who became papal historian, led the counter-attack in a 
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violent letter and was put to torture. The run I eon tents organised themselves 
in the home uf Poinpoiiius Laetus, thq must extreme of mdiijunriun hu¬ 
manist*, into the so-called Roman Academy. In view of the actions of Cola 
di H ion 20 , Porc&ro, and even Tiburzio, this affectation of old Homan re¬ 
publicanism might take n dangerous political and anti-Christian com¬ 
plexion, The dub, suspected of a conspiracy against the Pope's life, was 
raided by police; three of the four alleged ringleaders Red, and the unlucky 
Platt na again paid the penalty. Tile re was no .strung evidence of con* 
spiracy, and the prosecution was dropped. Members of the club bore old 
Roman names, vapoured against the government of priests, were pagan 
in their cups, making libations to heathen deities, and disbelieved in the 
immortality of the soul. They stood outside the shadow of ever-widening 
papfd (tower, and were hostile to it. Their heresies were, indeed, affecting 
the upper classes'throughout I tidy, the papal feudatory, Sigismondo 
Main testa, being a striking example. Paul, unable to speak Ijvtin, was 
not a man of letters but of business, to whom the conceited humanists 
were repugnant in their boast that princely reputations were at their 
disposal. » 

With the Roman people Barbo, ns cardinal and Pope, was popular, 
A true Venetian, he had tin- sense for colour and magnificence which was 
beginning tu make his native city the show-place of Italy, Paul, as 
Nicholas V, would make Rome n worthy capital, but with a more popular 
aim. His palace, at the bottom of her chief street, if severe without, was 
gorgeous in every internal detail. The piazza into which the street 
expanded was, as that of San Marco at Venice, to be the centre of Homan 
life. Lately sn open-air garage for the distribution of tramcars, it was then 
the scene of Carnival sports and Gargantuan banquets. Paul initialed 
the celebrated races down the Conso, since named after them, to the 
winning posts by his palace. The huge processions were secularised, 
becoming a medley serious and humorous, pagan and Christian. Paul frum 
his loggia would scatter small coins, and laugh at the games til] his sides 
ached. Great care was devoted to sanitation, to control of the food supply, 
and to the codification of statutes, judicial mid financial. This latter Was 
somewhat at the expense of municipal independence, for, in Kiiance, the 
Vatican government was superseding that of the Capitol. Raul's personal 
tastes corresponded to his public ostentation. He loved fine clothes, and 
was an expert collector of jewels, taking his choicest gems to bed with 
him, as a child his to vs. 

During this reign the Orsim and Colonua were comparatively cjuiot, 
Public security was assured by the overthrow of the house of Anguilla ra, 
which coined false money and kept the Roman-Tuscan frontier in uproar. 
Paul was guilty of no secular nepotism. In his hopes for papal expsinsioii 
he suffered a serious disappointment. The chick of the two Malatestn 
branches of Uitnipi and Cessna died without legitimate male heirs, and 
their States should hare lapsed to their suzerain. Sigismondo's clever young 
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bastard, Kolierto, who was in pupal sen-ice, offered to enter Hi mini and 
restore it to the Church, but, once there, he kept it for himself. A general 
Italian war was only prevented by the panic caused dii the Turkish capture 
of Negro pout, but Paul had to submit to a rebuff Among feudatories 
his favourite was the genial Borso d'Este, who by a personal visit obtained 
his hearts long desire, the title of Duke of Ferrara, With the Italian 
power* Paul was usually on polite terms, except for frequent rubs with 
Permute, once leading to minor hostilities. 

European relations were more eventful. The reign tagnn in friction 
with l^ouis XI, but the king played fast and loose with the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which was finally annulled to Paul’s great satisfaction. The 
Emperor Frederick proved his friendship by another visit tn Home, where 
the rival universal Powers played the somewhat humorous part of twin 
brothers, walking hand in hand, and changing sides ftt intervals. Paul 
contributed largely to the efforts of Hungary 1 and of Skandcrbeg in 
Albania, but the crusade hung fire, in spite of the luss of Negropont, 
second only to that of Constantinople, as deciding the predominance of 
the new Turkish navy in Levantine waters. The conflict with Podfibmdy 
was a legacy from Pius II. Paul entered into it w ithout scrapie or reserve, 
finding willing allies in the Emperor and Matthias of Hungary, both nf 
whom coveted Bohemia. Paul's own scheme was the disintegration of the 
kingdom into principalities. He Hooded the country with fanatical or 
disreputable crusaders, but made nu great headway. Podebrady was, 
indeed, forced to abandon his ideal of a Czech hereditary kingdom, and to 
recommend the succession of the Polish prince \ hulislitr, who, though 
a Catholic, accepted the Utmqaiat political system. In March 1471 he 
died, and Paul was left to decide between Catholic claimants. His sudden 
death, on 28 July 1471, relieved him from this dilemma. 

By Alfonso's death, Naples, though officially styled the kingdom of 
Sicilv, was again separated from the Island, as also from Sardinia and the 
Aragonese kingdoms, which all fell to his brother John. Femmte’s 
succession seemed insecure, John's son Charles, on hearing of his uncle's 
illness, had slipped away from Rome to Naples. His claim would find 
support with the Catalan officials and mercenaries, and from several 
luvrons, who feared Feirante's anti-feudal policy. He, however, rode the 
towns, finding acceptance with the people, who greeted him as the rt 
'lalumn, a proof that in him the Aragonese dynasty was Italianised- Charles 
sailed away, followed bv an exodus of Catalans, Complete recognition 
ensued, Feminte remitting taxation and promising to confine offices to 
Neapolitans. His triumph was only apparent. The Prince- of Taranto, 
disappointed in Charles, turned to John, who, fully occupied with Catalonia 
mid Navarre, supported Fen-ante's cause. C'alixtus, however, as has been 
seen, repudiated Perron te's claim. . • 

Fermnte'* gun end position seemed favourable, for Cosimo de' Medici 
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and £foraa strongly supported him, disliking the French occupation o! 
Genoa. Ferrante prudently withdrew his besieging fleet, hoping to re¬ 
concile his old enemies, already tired of the French. The issue was 
simplified by Calhttiis lIFs death, for Pius It was well disposed toward* 
Ferrante, Meanwhile, however, baronial troubles had begun. Candola 
and the town of Aqttila raised rebellion in the Ahmad. In Apulia, 
Tamnto plaved a double game, exacting concession*, and using them 
4ignin.st Ferrante. In Calabria the Marquess of Cotrone, restored to bis 
possessions on Taranto's petition, stirred up baronial revolt, while* there 
was a peasant outbreak against taxation. These movements were -sup¬ 
pressed by Avalos, Campabasso, afterward* notorious, and by Ferrarite in 
person. CotTane 1 * arrest during negotiations was a foretaste of FerrantoV 
future methods All this time Taranto intrigued with John of Calabria, 
who, tn October 1459, sailed with Genoese ships for Naples. Hi* fleet, 
ill-equipped, failed here, euiJ was returning, when John was welcomed at 
the mouth of the Yoltnnm by Ferrari tes brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Scasa, Rebel lion blazed up in the Terra di L&voto, the A brum, Apulia, 
and Calabria. Cauipohasso deserted to the barons: Fieri ninn, disgusted 
by Ferrante 1 * peace with Pius; against all his Aragonese traditions, invaded 
the Abrum; Coshno's influence alone prevented a large Florentine suteidy 
to John. 

The war w hich followed is characteristic of Neapolitan campaigns. The 
movements in Calabria and the A brum were generally distinct, while the 
main forces manoeuvred betw r ecn the Terra di Lavoro and Apulia. The 
objective was often the control of the cattle tolls on the Apulian-Abrazzi 
frontier. Thus in 1400 Fcrrante thrust himself between these provinces 
to secure this source of revenue. Then he counter-inarched to Capua to 
meet the papal contingent, and crush Se*sa_ John followed him, and 
Ferrante, now the stronger, met him at the River Samo, cast of Vesuvius, 
The Angevin fleet whs beaten at the mouth of the river; the noble* were 
drifting towards Ferrante; in a few days A vain* with his Apulian army would 
have joined. Bat Ferrante, ^hort of money and supplier, risked a surprise; 
his troops plundered: the Angevins rallied, and Ferrante's force was 
annihilated; the king escaped to Naples on 7 July with only twenty horse. 
A fortnight later Fierinino beat Fer route's allies, Alessandro Sforza and 
the Count of Urbina, at San Fabiano, which laid Apulia open. Ferrante"* 
strongest supporters, especially the Sanseverini, deserted him. John might 
have taken Naples, but for wasting time in trying to starve it by occupying 
the neighbouring towns, Ferrante and his queen raised money bv fair 
means or foul. The story tells that the latter sat at the gate or paraded 
the streets with a collecting box, and that she journeyed to Taranto, 
disguised ns a friar, to penmade her uncle to join the royalists. Ferrante 
indeed placed reliance on the widening rift between the prince and John, 
Yet he was so hagd pressed that he thought of surrendering his kingdom 
to his unde, John of Aragon, now only too willing to accept This 
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alarmed the Italian power*., who milisetl the danger to Italy from Spain* 
Pius was kept true by the territorial concessioru and bestowed of family 
honours, before mentioned; yet he long wavered under pressure from 
Louis XL, who, succeeding in 1461, offered to annul the Pragmatic 
Sanction, if he would support the Augevins* 

The war now went in Ferrari te’s favour. Sfor^a lent him his best 
general, Roberto Samieverino. In Apulia Sknttderbeg, having crossed from 
Albania, created a useful diversion. The barons swung from side to side, 
until *the Saiiseverim definitely joined the king, which brought over 
Calabria and the Salerno peninsula. The towns often preferred royal to 
baronial rule. Sforaa rendered signal service in provoking revolt in Genoa 
against the French; John found it difficult to obtain supplies and naval 
support The decisive battle was fought in the autumn of 146£ at Troja 
in Apulia, where Ferrante and Alessandro Sfbrfca beat Jbhn and Piccimno* 
Thp Prince of Taranto, long lukewarm, changed rides, and soon after died, 
whereupon his huge estates reverted to the Crown* Piccimno returned to 
Aragonese service; Sessa brought the Terra di Lavord back to obedience. 
Curiously enough, Jolm^s last ffi&cess was the betrayal to him of Ischia and 
the Caste! cPUom Item? joined him from Provence, but, on recognising 
the hopelessness of the cause, both sailed home. The king had profited 
by his continuous occupation of Naples, whence, acting on interior lines, 
he could strike north, south, or cast, as occasion served, 

Ferrante now had twenty-one years of undisputed rule* His first act 
was to entrap Candola and Sessa, in defiance of the capita lotions. He then 
enticed Pi coin inn to Naples, and executed him* The amdtittirrz had 
married Sforza^ natural daughter Dross 11 a* but her father, under whose 
guarantee he went, was suspected of complicity. His guilt is still a subject 
of dispute. Ippulita Sfor/a on her way to many Alfonso, but her 
journey was suspended; to outward appearance, the Neapolitan-Milanese 
alliance was endangered. With Hid death of Cosimn de > Medici* Francesco 
Sforza, and Pins IL permu te lo*t his closest friends. Guleaz/o Sfor^a and 
Piero de* Medici held, indeed, to the Triple Alliance, but Paul II, as usual, 
reversed his predecessors policy, insisting upon the Neapolitan tribute 
remitted by Pius in consideration of civil war expenses, Ferrante, in 
return, demanded back the county of Sara, temporarily occupied by Plus, 
and aided the Orsini in holding the city of Tolfa, which commanded the 
papal alum mines. The Triple Alliance was tested by the mysterious 
campaign of Bartolomeu Col leone and the Florentine exiles, with the 
suspected approval of Venice. Ferrante reinforced the Milanese And 
Florentine forces by a large army under Alfonso. Col leone's progress was 
checked by the battle of Mulmella, near Itijola, and Paul brought about 
a general peace in 1468* Next year, however, he was in actual collision 
with the allies in his quarrel w ith Roberto Malatestn over the occupation 
of Rimini. In this campaign Alfonso supported Payl's enemies* The 
shock caused by the Turkish capture of Negropoat in May 1470 brought 
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peace, Piero de Medici had died in the previous December, on event 
destined to alter the relations of the Italian powers. In July 1471 Paul II 
himself died. 

On 9 August 1471 Francesco della Rprere* General of the Franciscan 
Order, was elected Pope by eighteen cardinals rail Italians, except Bessariou, 
Borgiji, nnt! Estouteville. He was an unexceptionable candidate. Bom 
of humble parents living near Savona, he owed his rise to his own ability 
as scholar university lecturer, and preacher. The Eastern question was 
still prominent, and, to further a crusade, Besson on, Borgia, and Barbo 
were dispatched on miss Lons to the several European powers. All three 
completely failed, Bessarion dying on the way home. Pope Sixtus IV was 
really in earned the sums expended were large, the Papal-Venetian fleet, 
.sailing to the Ijertint under Cardinal CnrafTa, mustered 89 galleys. Early 
successes were considerable. Smyrna and Natalia in Anatolia, thro ugh which 
contact might he gained with the Turcoman f'zun Hasan* were captured* 
Then followed the invariable dissensions: Neapolitans, having quarrelled 
with Venetians, sailed away; with winter* Papnlists and Venetians parted 
company. A second failure in 147$ and the defeat of Uzun Hasan con¬ 
vinced Sixtus that a crusade wus impracticable without active support 
from all Italian powers, and that these, however friendly, despised the 
Papacy as being weak and non-military. In striking contrast to his 
previous career, he determined to make it strong* to place it on a level 
with the four greater powers as an armed temporal State. 

To this policy the obstacles were numerous. There was no subordinate 
expert council, no secular court to dazzle the populace, no sons and 
daughters wherewith to buy alliances, no reliable generals, such as the 
Neapolitan princes* to lead potential papal armies. The territories under 
direct control w r ere scatlentd and difficult of access. Not only the most 
important cities, Ferrara and Bologna* were now ruled by Families osten¬ 
sibly independent, but Facnm, Forth Pcsoro, 1 1rbino and Rimini* Perugia 
and Citta di Cartelio w-ure held by citizen despots, while Ravenna was in 
the daws of the Venetian lion. Worse than all, the whole country, north, 
east* and south of Rome w’as held by the Omni and Coloima,or families 
attached to them. IIow then was Sixttis to form a consolidated 
State? 

His answer was the adoption of a methodical nepotism ; his nephews 
should jsersomfv the princes of a ruling house. Recent Popes had given 
fiefs and canliuzilates to relations, hut had not converted nepotism into 
a regular administrative system, and an engine fur expansion. Sixtus 
would revert to the policy of Ikunfare VII I* though he lacked the dose 
grip upon Ilia nephew s which that masterful Pope exercised. It has been 
thought that, from time to time* Piero or Girolamo Riario, or Giu liana 
della Ravere, held the real control; the Pope's inordinate affection for the 

two former early led to the belief that they were his sons, but fur this there 
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is no evidence. Yet Sixtus possessed much intellectual force, he had never 
|»etii a recluse, anti had ruled over his Older. 

The first essential was to subordinate the oligarchy of cardinals to the 
monarchv. This was begun, in defiance of the capitulations, by the 
elevation' of Piero Hiario and Giuliano della Rovere* youths without 
reputation or experience. The college was then [lacked with seien or 
eight relations or obscure Genoese satellites. Piero had the congenial task 
of creating a secular Renaissance Court. the lope could not yet dine 
w ith bwlu-s, nor ride out with a suite of mummer*, musicians, race*hones, 
and sporting dogs. This function Piero, friar though lie was, understood 
to perfection. His entertainment of Leonora, Ferrantes daughter, on 
her way to amity Ercole ifEate* was a Hvc days’ wonder. On Whit-Smudny 
after mass a drama uu Susannah and the Elders was presented as suitable, 
All Rome delighted in the brilliant spectacles, the Wk of which made 
priestly rule unpopular. Piero publicly Haunted his chief mistress sparkling 
w itS jewels from head to dippers. No one could better represent the 
Papacy abroad. He travelled in princely style to Milan. Mantua, and 
Venice, always the gay pnpulm. spendthrift, with powers of persuasion, 
personal or pecuniary.’ Whether he bid real ability is uncertain, for his 
pace was too fast to stay; dissipation killed him at the age of S3 in 
December 1473. His position passed to hi- cousin Giuliano, serious, 
purposeful, ami dignified, who could suitably dispense public hospitality, 
while concealing his private vices. 

For marriage alliances Sixtus utilised his lay nephews. Leonardo della 
Rovere, created Prefect of Home, wedded a bastard daughter of Ferrante. 
Girolamo Riario, now the PopeV chief favourite, without any of his 
brother* charm, was a greedy, brutal vulgarian, brought up in either a 
Proven shop or a notary's office. To him was given (taleaan Sforwi's 
illegitimate daughter, the celebrated t'aterina. As a marriage settlement 
SForzaVld to Sixtus Ins possession of Imola, a papal fief. Giovanni della 
Rove re made a match ultimately of more substantial value than those of 
Leonardo and Girolamo; lie won the daughter of Federigo of Urhino, 
whose prestige as soldier and statesman far surpassed his material wealth. 
As his son died childless, the lowly house of della Bovere succeeded the 
Montefeltri, who boasted the bluest blood in Italy* 

Sixtus at his accession was on the bust terms with the members of the 
Triple Alliance. Papal favour was essential to Ferauite’s monarchical 
authority over his baronage. ’Dus explained the gilt a I his peculiarly 
plain and stupid daughter to the Popes nephew, Sixtus remitted the 
tribute with its arrears, the bone of contention under Paul 11, contenting 
himself with the receipt of Die customary white palfrey, he remits visited 
Rome during the Jubilee of H?5; he began to tegwl 1»H friendship 
os even more im portedt than adhesion to Florence and Milan. 1 he rift 
in the Triple Alliance prolxibly originated in the sale of Itmila to Sixtus. 
Florence had previously arranged the purcluwe of Imola, She was always 
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sensitive as to the towns on the high mad south of Bologna, for the 
Apenniire passes, which led to these* were the nutlets for her Adriatic 
trade. Hitherto Sixtus had showered favours on the Medici* appointing 
them its pupal hankers, and granting special concessions in the alum trade 
of To]fa. He had even aider] in suppressing the revolt of Volterra. Imola 
changed all this. Sixtus transferred his hanking account tn the rival house 
of FftzaL which had financed the purchase, fjorenm refused to admit to 
the see of Pisa hh personal enemy Sal rift ti, whom the Pope had nominated. 
Mobilisation of Florentine troops at Borgo Eon Sepolcro, when Sixtus 
wns punishing his recalcitrant feudatories hard by at Citta di Costello, 
was regarded as a hostile act. Finally, Sixtus was drawn bv Girolamo into 
a plot for the overthrow of the Medici. He protested indeed that he 
would have nothing to do w ith murder, shutting his eyes to the inevitable 
consequences of luccesa. Almost insensibly Italy began to split into 
opposing leagues. Lorenzo turned to Venice, the Adriatic rival of Naples. 
Milan, much weakened by the assassination of Galeazzo Sforsa nod the 
feeble guardianship of his heir by his mother. Bona of Savoy, relied upon 
Florentine support. Yet there was no general wish for war* which might 
not have ensued hut For the atrocious attack upon the Medici brothers, 
in which Giulmno was assassinated. For participation in this mine 
Sal rift ti was flogged and hanged, Lareftza, having escaped murder, was 
punished by excommunication, Florence by interdict. 

The war which followed broke up the Triple Alliance. Sixtus and 
Naples took the field against Florence, Venice, and Milan. The chief 
papal feudatory, the Duke of Ferrara, and the chief papal city, Bologna, 
sided against their suzerain* Siena, as usual* against Moreno Sixtus had 
good fortune in securing the services of Federigo of Urbino. Ferrante 
had little direct interest in war beyond his close tie to Sixtus. He had 
not, however, forgotten old Tuscan ambitions, and remembrance was quick¬ 
ened by suspected Florentine designs on Piombino. More definite was his 
hostility to Venice, especially in relation to Cyprus, which she practically 
ruled through Catarina Comaro, widow of the last legitimate Lusigrmn, 
Permute coveted the island for a bastard grandson betrothed to Charlotte, 
bastard of Lusignam 

Papal and Sienese territory formed an excellent base for attack on 
Florence, and the papal and Neapolitan troops were on the frontier before 
defence was organised. Angevin help was not now forthcoming, though 
Louri XI made strong, if resultless protests. He had ecclesiastical disputes 
with Sixtus* and rubs with Fermnte over a projected intermarriage* while 
Ferranti* mm Frederick was at the Burgundian Court. Hie first year's cam - 
paign ended in favour of the assailants, Ereoled*Este, Ferrontes son-in-law, 
in command of the Florentines shewed no alacrity for attack and little for 
defence. Venire gave little aid, but Milan supplied a fine young general, 
Gi&n Giaeopc Trjvukio, afterwards so famous. During the winter time. 
Permute employed Gtik:iz/ r o'> exiled brothers* Sforz&and Ludovico, and 
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their cousin Roberto Sanseverino to overthrow the Milanese government 
in Genoa. In command of the se*, they threatened Pisa, and drove 
Florentine commerce from the Tuscan coasts. 

When the main campaign reopened, a promising attack on Perugia 
was nullified by Carlo Fortebraccios death,and successes in Sienese territory 
by quarrels between the Mantuan and Fermrcsc contingents. Successive 
blows then fell on Lombardy. Cardinal Giuliano played upon the pious and 
predatory instincts of the Swiss, who poured down to Bellinzorm. Ludovico 
Sfor/fw now Duke of Bari by his brother's death, and Sanseverino 
passed into the Po valley and raised revolt against Bona. Ereole d'Este 
and the Marquess of Mantua marched north to stem the tide. Ereole 
persuaded Bona to restore Ludovico, who soon reduced the regent to 
impotence. On the very day of Ludovico’s entry into Milan, Alfonso and 
Fcderigo of Urhino won a decisive victory over the weakened Florentine 
armv, storming its central position at Poggio Imperials on the Elsa. 'The 
rouf was only stayed at Caseiano eight miles from Florence, which Alfonso 
could probably have entered, had he not delayed to besiege Colle. The 
little town’s stout defence demoralised his army, while Urbino was in¬ 
valided home. Alfonso granted a three mouths’ truce in November, with 
which the war was really rarer. Lorenzo, still refusing humiliating surrender 
to Sixtus, threw himself on Fen-ante's mercy. His personal charm won 
a generous peace, published on @5 March lfSO at Florence, Naples, and 
Rome, though against the will of Sixtus. 

Victory lay with Naples. Yet Fcrrante hail made two grave mistakes 
in policy. To gai n tern portuy ad van tags over a former ally, he cnccm raged 
the revolt of Genoa, his natural enemy, and then allowed Sforza to over¬ 
throw the Milanese regency. Thus he first weakened Milan, and then 
planted there a clever adventurer, who was to cause his dynasty's min. 
Alfuitso, disconcerted in schemes of Tuscan conquest, lingered near Siena, 
ftiding*the wealthy citizens to overthrow the popular government, becoming 
the centre of the pleasure-loving Sienese society, and the favourite godfather 
of the republic’s babies. Siena might have become a Neapolitan protectorate 
but for the startling news that Otranto had been captured in August by 
10,000 Turks, while large supporting fortes were gathering in Albania. 

Italy was panic-stricken; Sixtus prepared for Bight from Rome. But 
the Turkish numbers were e xag gerated, and, when the truth was know n, 
the invariable slackness and disunion reappeared. Alfonso with difficulty 
raised 3000 men for the siege. Florence insisted on the restoration of 
places ceded to Siena; Federigo of Urbino ’5 presence at Otranto was 
urgently required, but he was detained by Girolamo Riario’s occupation 
of Forli and his designs on Pesaro aqd Facnza, The siege met with 
scant success. Otranto was won and Italy saved by the death of Mahomet II 
and Buyazid’s disputed succession. The garrison, weakened by withdrawal 
and disease, surrendered in September 1481 to Alfonso, who enlisted many 
captured Janissaries in his army. 
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The war of Ferrara 


One war breeds another: the Ferntreso war wo* the offspring of 
Sixtus lV*s attack nn Florence. Venice resented lcranio 4 action in 
mnkin^ peace with Naples while Sixtus could not forgive l f errant e for 
assenting. In 1401 Girolamo schemed at Venice for the expulsion of 
Permute and the conquest of Ferrara for Venice, Ereole d'Este had 
married FennnteV daughter, which the Venetians ill-hked f and a quarrel 
was picked on the rights of the Venetian consular court in Ferrara* and 
tlie manufacture of salt m the Coinacehio Lagoon ill defiance of Venetian 
monopoly. The old Triple Alliance* reconstituted, took up the ehoHenge. 
Venice engaged two finit-rate generals* Roberto Satiseverino, who hod 
quarrelled with Ludovico il Morn* anil Roberto Malatesta. Federign of 
Lrbiiio commanded the allies, w ho planned an attack on Venice's western 
provinces* a direct assault on Route by Alfonso and the Colonna, the 
restoration of Nitfcolb Y itelli at Citta di CasteUo by Florence, and the 
capture of Forli from Girolamo Riario. Ferrara was soon in ditlicultic*: 
Fedcrign of Urbiao died there in September, the fertile Pules in a was lost; 
aanseverino forced the Po, establishing a permanent post sit Ponte 
I^ogoscuro; the Stradiuta raided to the Walls of Ferrara. But the Pope 
also had his troubles. Vitelti recovered Costello, Termcina fell to the 
Neapolitans; Cardinal GiuHanas party pressed for peace. Sixtus im¬ 
plored Venice to send him Maktesto* Fortune at once turned. Maktesta 
on 21 August destroyed Alfonso's army at ('am pa Morto in the Pontine 
Marshes. This was, however, a one man's victory; the conqueror died of 
malaria, contracted in the marshes; the papal coast was still at the mercy 
of the Neapolitan Heet. It became dear that Venice would be the only 
gainer by the war, and would be a far more dangerous feudatory in 
Ferrara than the Eatensi By Christmas Sixtus had come to terms with 
Fermnte; by February the Quadra pie Alliance against Venice w as complete* 
with Bologna and Mantua supporting. Venice did not lose heart, San- 
sgverino attacked the Milanese t hoping to raise revolt against Ludovico 
in favour of Bona and her son. Ferrara, bombed and starved, was in dire 
distress, in July, however, the tide turned again, Alfonso pushed San- 
aeverino kick from the Bergamasque and Brc*ekn provinces to Verona, 
while Ercole d'Etfte in person drove the Venetians out of the vital post at 
StelInta. Venice, almost exhausted, appealed to Charles VII!, Ijouia of 
Orleans, the Emperor* and the Turk* Once more her fortunes dickered 
up. In May 14&* Gallipoli and other Apulian ports were taken, and in 
July auece*s was won at the very gates of Ferrara, after which Lorenzo 
de' Medici advised Ereole to surrender. 

Peace wos id ready in the air, and on 4 August it was declared, The 
terms of the treaty of Bugndct were based on general restitution, with 
the exception of the Poles]no, ceded by Ercole to Venice,, who* as was 
said, hod bribed the mediator Ludovico Sforra. Sixtus, who had been 
left out of the final negotiation?, learnt the result on 11 August; he 
indignantly protested, and died next day. There is therefore some 
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evidence for the tradition that peace killed the Pope who had lived an 
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In the sphere of Art, Home owes more to the lowly ft unity from J'avoim 
than to any other papal house, for Juliusli did but continue the work begun 
in his nudes reign, The SistimChapel, built from 1473 to 14H!,ain1 ex¬ 
pressly designed for internal decoration, brought together a group of artists 
such as the modern world 1ms never seen. Tuscany and I 'tubria contributed 
Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Hassell i, Signorelli, and Perugino with lus pupil 
PintuHrchio, while from Forli came MdozzO. The Chapel walls are the 
very quintessence of Renaissance art, spoilt only by the destruction nt 
three of the fifteen panels to make room for the writhing nudities of 
Michelangelo, which replace the key of the whole design, the Ascension 
with the kneeling figure of the founder, Sixtus. Sixtus also built the ad¬ 
mirable churches of Santa Maria della Face and Santa'Maria del Fopoln, 
the latter the family church, with its monuments showing the Rovere em¬ 
blem, the sprig of holm oak with its acorns. The church of San Pietro in 
Viwoli begun by Sixtus, and that of Santi A postal) by Pietro Riario were 
both completed by Julius II. Iti the former whs the splendid Ascension by 
Melozzo, burnt in 1711. The right bulk of the 'Fiber was glorified by 
the rebuilding of the Hospital of Santo Spirito, one of the walls nf which 
dejcriljed scenes from the Pope’s life, by the erection of the Ponte Rottu, 
and by the broad Via Sistinn, leading from SnnF Angelo to ihc piaz&t of 
St Peter's. The streets of Rome were widened anil paved, its squares 
opened out in preparation for the Jubilee; the fountain ol Jrevi once 
more gave fresh water to the citv. In the neighbourhood two of the most 
interesting Renaissance castles, Ostia mid Genazzano, were built by 
Sangallo for Ginliano, 

The Pope’s own bronze monument, now in St Peter s, was executed m 
1493, on Giulbum's order, by Antonio Pollaiuolo, who, with Verocchio, 
had employment under Sixtus. His real monument, however,is Melomr's 
fresco, removed to canvas and now in the Vatican, shewing Sixtus seated, 
handing to the kneeling Platina the keys of the Library. and feeing , his 
nephews Giuliano, Girolamo, and Giovanni, with a young fnar by his side, 
singularly resembling him, now thought to lie his great-nephew Raphael 
Riario. This collection of portraits, purporting to be such, and not 
scriptural or classical subjects, in a perfect setting of Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture, marks a most important stage in fifteenth-century portraiture. 

The new election apparently lay between the three powerful nipoti of 
CfllUtu.% Paul, and Sixtus. Barbu's Venetian origin went against him, 
and neither Borgia nor Rovere wns quite strong enough to carry his own 
election. The result was a corrupt compromise to elect ncypher. Battista 
Cvbo was a kindly, self-indulgent Genoese gentleman of fine appearance, 
hut for blinking eyes. As Pope Innocent VIU he openly acknowledged an 
illegitimate son arid daughter of his layman days, ^Rovere, whose tool he 
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became, was, it was said, Pope and more than Pope. 'I’he reign opened 
atnid violent lights between Orsini and Colonial, Revere protected the 
latter, and, for a time, the two great families reversed their usual rules; 
the Ghibelline Colomia as the Popes allies prepared to invite the French 
or Rene, while the Orsini clianipioned the Neapolitan cause, bringing the 
Pope into the extremity of danger. 

The Neapolitan war w'ns the out-standing event of Inoownt’s reign, 
Rovere hsid never forgiven Ferrarite for his desertion in the Florentine 
war. Innocent himself inherited Angevin sympathies, his father Ifitring 
fought under old Rene, l-errante in Juno liHo sent the usual white 
palfrey to Innocent, but withheld the tribute, on the ground of expenses 
incurred at Otranto. The Pope angrily returned the mount, and looked 
for allies against the defaulting king. These were easily found in his own 
kingdom. Alfonsos military success had turned his vainglorious head. 
He urged his Father to apply the squeezing of the sponge to bis secretary, 
Petrued, and his financial adviser, the Count of S&rno. who had amassed 
fortunes at royal expense. On returning to Naples in 1484 he had arrested 
the Count of Montorio and the heirs of the Duke of Ascoli, The greater 
barons, including the chief Crown officials. Constable, Admiral, Chamber- 
lain, and Seneschal, with Giovanni della Rovere, Duke of Sura, conspired 
with Petrucci and Sanio, appealing to Rome for aid, Fernmte himself 
was all for peace; his financial straits were desperate, his debts to 
Florentine merchants enormous. War would stop the side of grain to 
Rome; Innocent might seize the cattle tolls between the Abruzzi and 
Apulia; Hen^ of Lorraine would probably press the Angeviu claim with 
French support, He still trusted his ministers employing them in nego¬ 
tiations with the nobles in August 1485. His second son Frederick inter¬ 
viewed the barons, who wished him to succeed his father. The Italian 
powers were averse to war. Venice merely allowed her general Rgbcrto 
Sanseverino to take service at Rome. The sympathies of Sforza and 
I^renzo de’ Medici were with Permute, but were academic, though Sforza 
later allowed THvulao and the Count of Caiman to give some aid. 

On 30 September Aquiln expelled the royal garrison, quartered against 
the city's privileges. Yet on 2 October Petrocci and Sanio brought new* 
that the barons had accepted terms, the chief being that Frederick should 
marry the Seneschals daughter and receive the great fief of Taranto. 
Aquila returned to temporary obedience. The so-called peace of Migl ion ico, 
nicknamed Mai Contigho, was of service to Permute as dividing baronial 
interests, just when Innocent was prepared for war. In the ensuing war 
the barons played no active or united part. From SO October it took a 
scrambling character. Alfonso with Fernuite’s close friend, Virginia 
(foini, fought Sansevorino north of Rome, threatening Perugia, and 
joining Trivukio in Tuscany. The other princes defended Apulia and 
the A brum against Giovanni della Rovere, who gained contact with the 
barons at Vertosa. Grenua declared for Innocent, and in March I486 
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Cardinal Rovere went thither to obtain aid from Rene. His departure 
and a partial victory by Alfonso at Montano on 7 May, which laid Rome 
open, proved decisive/ 'lire Romans clamoured for [aacc, which was 
urged by Sforia and Ferdinand of Aragon. Cardinal Borgia was now too 
strong for the French party in the Curia. Aqoilm revolted from the Pope. 
Peace was mode at Rome on 11 August 1487. 

Ferrante liad made concessions which he never meant to keep. He 
engaged to pay the [lapnl tribute; the barons were dispensed from duU 
of attendance at Court; AcplUa might make choice between king and 
Pope. This last question was derided by Fermnte's occupation of the 
town and slaughter of the leading papalists. Iu May 1481 Petrucci and 
Samo were executed; tlie greater nobles, caught in a trap, met a similar 
fate; Antonello Sanscverino and the heirs of the Prince of Uisignano, 
almost alone, escaped to Venice. Huge estates wed? sw«pt into the 
treasury; the monarchy seemed stronger than it hoil ever licen. Friendly 
alike with the Colommand Viiginio Onsini, Ferrante seemed to hohl Rome 
in the hollow of his hand. With liis son-in-law Matthias Coryinus of 
Hungary he had threatened Jl Council for Innocents deposition, and 
Matthias was organising an attack upon Ancona. Hard by, s local 
adventurer, Gtmone, had introduced a Turkish garrison into tJsiino, the 
ancient walls of which were almost impregnable. Rovere was away in 
France; the feeble, vacillating Pope did not know to whom to turn. 
Lorenzo de' Medici saved him, partly from a genuine d&ire for peace, 
partly from his long-deferred hope of a cardinalate for his son Giovanni, 
Arrangement* were inode fur the marriage ol Lorenzos daughter Mad- 
dnlenn with the Pope’s son Freoceschetto Cybft, Lorenzo's bribes, sup¬ 
ported by Ludovico Sforaa's troops, got rid of Gujekouc and his L urks. 
Alliance with the Medici entailed friendship with Uie Orsini, so closely 
fimnidd with them by marriage* All this was deeply resented by Rovere, 
now bent upon French and Angevin alliance. ^ 

Cybo '0 mu triage took place in November 1487, and yet Innocent a 
position was scarcely improved. In April 1488 Girolamo Riario was 
murdered in Fnri’i by hii noblea The Pope wished to annex his fids, but 
Girohmos widow, Cuterina Sform* stoutly held the wile,.and t under 
Florentine prtssurc T he wo^ forced to admit her sons succession. bution 
fights at Perugia ted to the estpubion of the Oddi by the Baglioni, much 
to papal disadvantage* At Facnia. Galeotto Manfred i was inutdercd by 
his wife, Francesca RentivoglicK Florentine aid was again invoked; the 
Medici were becoming the controlling power throughout Romagna. 
Bologna in 1489-90 recognised Giovanni BentivogUo as primxp*d 
columen of the republic. South w r arcb T Ancona was dying the Hungarian 
banner. The Papal States were falling to pieces- Innocent vainly appealed 
to Italian and foreign powers, threatening to withdraw the Papacy from 
Italy. Suddenly he Jeclated for Feirante* making in January 149^ 
and marrying his grand-daughter Battintina to Alfonsos bastard, Luigi 
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d^Aragona. The price was the guarantee of the eueeession of Alfon*o and 
hi* heir, which evoked emphatic protests from the French Crow ml On 
2o *f illv Innocent died. These two reign* are notorious for the unwhole¬ 
some growth of the cardinakte, due to the policy of Siittts and the want 
of it in Innocent Sixtus had packed the college with nipo£i to obtain a 
secure majority, But the changes in hi* political alliances necessitated 
the grant of hats to the Italian or foreign powers in favour, The nominees 
of Milan* \ T aple* t France, or Spain, would naturally he men of wealth, 
influence* and a definite foreign policy. Innocent til us succeeded to a 
cardinal rite of contending personalities, each with a clique of poorer and 
less important colleagues. Ho increased this body, in defiance of the 
capitulations notably hi the promotion of Giovanni deT Media, a boy of 
thirteen, though not fully recognised till ten years later. The danger 
now waa, nut the union of the eisrial oligarchy against the PopeV monarchy, 
but the factions (between the several group* over which a feeble Pope jtad 
no control. Each great cardinal was a pope in him self, with his own 
fortified palace and garrison, his own connexions among the Roman 
nobility, his own foreign policy. They divided among them, in spite of 
tradition and protest,all the chief Roman benefices, poisoning by faction* 
the life of the populace at Urge* Rome w as rarely in such a corrupt and 
lawless condition m under Innocent, for the central authorities of the 
Vatican and Capitol had no power. Secularisation of manners and 
mom!* was complete. Innocent added to this by the public recognition 
of his two children. He was the first Pope to dine with ladies, and this 
at the marriage of his grand-daughter Peretta Uwdintore to the Marquess 
nf Finale* Another wedded Fernmttfs bastard grandson, the Msrqitew 
of Gcroce. 

A curious incident in the reign was the purchase of Sultan BayandV 
brother Djem, a refugee with the knights of Rhodes* The rulers of 
Hungary and Spain, the Soldan of Egypt, and Venice, would gladly have 
bought him from the Grand Master, Pierre d"Aubtu^oi! t upon whot+e French 
states he w as living* Innocent, however, bribed the owner with a cardinal's 
W. Thi* waa a profitable investment, for Huy arid paid a large annuity 
For DjcmV *nfe custody, adding a bonus in the gift of the knee reputed 
to have pierced Hie side of Jesua, which « fi* received at Rome with much 
cetfMtfm¥,and no little scepticism, Innocent was relieved of the mo¬ 
bility for a crusade, for Bay&zld promised peace with Christendom during 
his brother^ detention. He made attempt* to poison Djein, hut the 
Vatican officials were watchful, and Djem survived his papal gaoler. 

Innocent's monument by Antonio Pollaiuolo is in the new' St Peters. 
Of his interest in Art Rome shew liRle trace, fur his garden house, the 
Belvedere, was later converted into the Museum of Sculpture* This was 
decorated by Mantegna and Pinturicchio, the latter's work including the 
view* of Italian cities, which would have been priceless to posterity. 

The reign of Innocents successor* Alexander VI* belongs to another 
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book, but for Naples the new cm opens with the death of Ferrante. A 
breach between the Aragonese dynasts* ami the nephew of t'alixtus awioed 
inevitable, but Fermnte was bent on peace. He bribed Alexander to 
desert the Milwiote alliance by the marriage of Alfonso’s daughter isano* 
to Jufr/* Borgirt. When I he French envoy reached Home to demand in¬ 
vestiture of Naples for his master, he met with unqualified refusal. Vet 
Ferrante'st roubles with Alexander were nnt ended. In one of his last 
kttere to Ferdinand of Aragon he complained that it wo* his fate to be 
hara&ed by every Pope, end that it was impossible to live at peace with 
Alexander! Worn out by anxiety and age he died on 35 January 1494. 
Alexander after all adhered to the Neapolitan alliance, and bis refusal to 
annul Innocent VQTs investiture of Aifunsn rendered inevitable the great 
French invasion, which was to change for centuries the life of Italy. 





CHAPTER VI 


FLORENCE AND NORTH ITALY 
14H- 149S. 

The death of Ijoriishi* of Naples (6 August 1+14), wrote a contempo¬ 
rary Florentine, “brought release from fear and suspicion to Florence and 
nil other free cities of Italy 1 ” For the remainder of the century the 
unification of Italy under one ruler lay outside the range of practical 
politics, lire treaties by which Filippo Maria Visconti, in the early 
yean* of his rule in Milan, recognised the rights of Venice over Verona 
and Vicenza* and |hed the rivers Magm and Fanaro ft* the boundaries 
between “Lombard power and Tuscan liberty, n arc typical of the spirit 
which inspired the relations between the Italian States for the next eighty 
years* Florence, Milan, and Venice each pursued a policy of expansion 
and consolidation within their respective spheres of influence, strong 
enough to cheek attempts at hegemony on the part of any single pow r er f 
and at the same time forced to take account of the dearly defined 
interests of their neighbours. 

Florence at this time was from many points of view at the zenith of 
her power and well-being. Her banking activities permeated the civilised 
world; the quantity and quality of her doth ensured her supremacy in 
the w-ool-trade; the acquisition of Fisa (1406) and Leghorn (14^1) opened 
out to her new opportunities for maritime commerce; Ghiberti wan at 
work on his first set of bronze doors for the Baptistery , and Brunelleschi's 
douse was rising over the Cathedral Confidence in the regime which had 
made Florence great, and faith in it# capacity to endure, inspired the 
revision of the statutes which was carried out in 1416. Nothing m the 
pages of this document suggests that the foundations of the republic 
were, in fact, already undermined, in that the solidarity of the patrician 
class, and w ith it the motive force in the working of the commune, had 
vanished from the life of the city. For purposes of government Florence 
was divided into Quariitri, which in 1345 had replaced the earlier Jfcrfi, 
and each Qnartkre was further subdivided into four Goufahni i the 
representation of these fractious of the commune in equal numbers 
formed an essential element in the composition of all councils. The 
monopoly of political power lay with twenty-one trade-gilds, the fourteen 
Artl Mhtart mid the seven Aril Maggbri being represented on the chief 
magistracies, from 1387 onwards, in the proportion of one to four. This 
further mi net ion of the power of*thc lesser gild#, after the settlement of 
1383% is one among several instances of a tendency to narrow the basis 
of government, bred of the fear and suspicion* of the leading citizens in 

1 iiiiattimgob IL, Storin Mia tiuii <ti p. 7 + 
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whose hands for good or for HI the destinies of Florence lay. The Sig- 
liorim composed of the Gonfuloniere tli GitiHma and eight Priori, were 
elected by lot from bags (horse) filled from time to time with sets of 
names of those qualified for office and representing Qiuirticri and Art* in 
their due proportions. Suve for the check placed upon it by two adv isory 
bodies, the Collegi, the authority of the Siguoriu during it* two-months' 
tenure of office was practically unlimited, and embraced every sphere of 
government* When serious questions were at issue, it was customary to 
summon the leading citizens to a pratiira-, the dehates which took place 
at these informal gatherings shew that, whoever might hold office at 
the moment, the right of a recognised group of aUirndi to be consulted 
on the policy of the republic was undisputed, Th* two principal 
legislative councils were the Causigiio del Papula and the Lotmgiio del 
Connate, this last alone among the constitutional fxxlies not being 
con^ned to members of the gilds; their functions were limited to voting 
without discussion upon the proposals laid before them by the Signoria. 
On rare occasions a Portamento of all the citizens was summoned to the 
Piazza bv the ringing of the grtat bell, but the symbol of democracy had 
become the means by which the party in power obtained authority to 
impose its will upon the community. The consent of the Pariamento was 
Bought for the erection of a bat(a , or commission of reform, and for the 
delegation to it, for a limited period, of the full powers inherent in the 
commune. During the lifetime of tire balia the ordinary constitution w as 
suspended; it legislated without recourse to the Councils, and appointed 
Jcroppiatori, who refilled the election bags and usually received authority 
to nominate the Signoria and other magistracies a mono {la. not by lot), 
for a fixed term of years. Outside the main framework of the constitution 
lav numerous committees appointed, for the most part, by the Signori a. 
Of thijse the most important were the Otto delta gttortliu, a committee of 
public safety, the .Sri delta Mercaniiinzut, a board of trade and court for 
com mere releases with wide international functions, and the Died di Guerra 
e Pace, a temporary committee the appointment of which was tantamount 
to a declaration of war. 

The constitution of Florence as defined by law was a not unworthy 
embodiment of the ideal of liberty and concord and justice which 
inspired her citiKens, Its most obvious defect, its complication, sprang 
from an honest attempt to give due recognition to all classes and 
interests, and, so long os the patrician class remained united, its will 
prevailed amid changing committees, while short tenure of office enabled 
each individual pcpclemo to contribute his share to the work of govern¬ 
ment* But Florence, in words which Machiavolli places in the mouth of 
Hinaldo d’Albijsi, was “a city in which laws are less regarded than 
persons 1 .'" Despite much lip-service rendered to public spirit, capitalism 
was destroying the gild organisation, and rival merchant group sought 
1 Istorie Jionntiiie, Bk, iv, !1U. , 
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to capture the machinery of government id their own interests. The 
atUmati were divided among themselves* and the preservation of unity 
depended in practice 1 upon the ability of an individual to substitute the 
authority of a single mil for that of the citizen dass ns a whole. 

So long ns Mnso d'Alhizzi lived, the quarrel* within the circle of the 
ottsmnti were not allowed to come to the surface. Iltch, able, and attractive 
and endowed with the spirit of civilie which enabled him to cloak the 
substance of power under the manners of a citizen, he ruled Florence in 
the interests of his family and of the Art* della Lana* with which its 
fortunes were associated. Yet hi* supremacy was not maintained without 
dmatic purging of the election bags and prolonged persecution of his 
opponents, the Alberti. With hi* death in HIT, and that of Gino 
Capponi four years fats', the division* within the ruling dnde became 
formidable. Niceblo da Umnu posseted unrivalled authority in the 
councils and a true patriotism; yet he wu growing old, and the pnlv 
method w hich he advocated for holding the oligarchy together wr* to 
narrow it still further* Of the younger generation, Kinaldu d T Alliiisn was 
a man of high character and conspicuous in Kent, but he lacked the gifts 
which had enabled his father to control the city without seeming to do 
so; an idealist rather than a politician, he disdained to court popularity 
or to manipulate the constitutional machinery in order to establish his 
authority, and dreamed of a Florence in which all citizens w r cre equal and 
offices w ere awarded according to merit alone. At once touchy and over¬ 
bearing, he was inevitably a fumentcr of discord, and the friction between 
himself and Neri Capponi brought strife into the inmost centre of the 
oligarchy. In H&S the outbreak of war with Milan made plain the weak* 
nesses of the government, its ineffective diplomacy, its failure to provide 
a revenue commensurate with its expenses or to convince the majority of 
citizens that its member* were not deriving personal profit from tfye war. 
The institution of the Cattutlo in 1427 was an important step towards 
the regularization of tas&tion and it* removal from the sphere of party 
politics. Every citizen was called upon to moke a return of his property, 
movable and immovable, income being reckoned a* seven per cent, of 
capital; after an allowance of two hundred florins- for each member of the 
household and other recognised charges had been deducted, a tax of one 
half per cent. w j as imposed on the capital thus assessed. For all its merifa 
the new system became a source of discord. An attempt to impose it 
upon the subject cities produced rebellion in Vblterra, and, within 
Florence, the rich were aggrieved by the heavy burden laid upon them 
while the poor were enraged at the realisation of how lightly wealth hod 
escaped hitherto. During these -v care the problem of d vie uni tv wo* 
prominent in the deliberations of responsible citizens, Gino Capponi vtils 
not alone in deploring the practice of carrying on the work of government 
outside the Palazzo Vecehio, in the busjnes^houses and at the supper 
fables of influential inen, &* derogatory to the Siguorfa azid an incentive 
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to faction. Group of citizen* were immdoned to the Palazzo to swear on 
the Gospels that they would lay itode enmity anti think only of the 
honour of the republic, and it became nccesaiiry to suppress the religious 
eon fraternities as centres of political agitation. Eventually the to eflijirfl 
«q?rnftd wp r (1429) provided for a special committee to undertake a bien¬ 
nial denunciation of factious citizens, with power, in conjunction with the 
Siguoriu, to impose sentences of exile or disqualification for office. Such 
a remedy was worse tluui the disease; hs Giuliano Davanzati truly ^ said, 
in one,of the numerous pratkhe hold on the subject, "the root of this evil 
which torments us is in our hearts’." 

The war with Lucca {1429-33) sealed th» &te of the oligarchy. It 
began as a military adventure of doubtful honesty in which the voices of 
those who would hate opposed it were drowned amid the popular clamour 
for conquest. It ended in disaster for the Florentine aftim, the day of the 
final battle being kept by Lucca as the festival of her vindicated liberty 
so iSng as the republic lasted. Rinaldo d'Albizzi bad been among the 
most ardent promuters of war, and for three months be was actively 
engaged in the fighting as one of the Florentine Commissaries. After 
days spent up to his waist in mud, the miseries of sleepless nights 
enhanced by accusing letters addressed to him by the Di#re, he returned 
to Florence to find a scapegoat for his misfortunes in the person of 
Cosiino do' Medici- The precise part played by Giovanni de’ Medici and 
his son Cosiino in the years which preceded the Medicean supremacy 
cannot easily be determined. It is dear that they were influential, but 
owing to their deliberate abstention from politics the direction in which 
their influence was exercised is difficult to trace, the democratic tradi¬ 
tions of his family and his own great wealth rendered Giovanni suspect 
to the oligarchy, yet they found no cause to attack him; indeed their 
efforts were chiefly directed towards securing his co-operation. Hi* 
attitude towards the Catasto shewed unwillingness to oppose a measure 
which was popular with those less wealthy citizens who looked on him as 
their friend, mingled with a natural aijsence of enthusiasm for an impo¬ 
sition which, with a single exception, fell more heavily on himself than on 
any other citizen. Before bis death (1429) he had won for himself a 
reputation for wisdom, lieiievoleticc, and public spirit, and bv strict 
attention to business he had laid the economic foundations of Mcdieeon 
greatness. In the course of the war with Lucca the prestige which 
Cod mo enjoyed in the city became more apparent. His cm win Averardo 
was a prominent member of the war party, but Cosimo, on his own 
shewing 1 , only supported it because he considered that the honour of 
Florence had become involved. He woq the gratitude of the hard-pressed 
government by his loans and, a* a member of the Uteri and of the 
embassy which negotiated peace, he increased his reputation for states- 

* f'ommuttimi rfi WiwAfo rfrjfi A tbir&i, iij, 507, 23 February U3L 

* Letter to Averardo ile‘ Medici, 4 February 1-H30, #Wd. 350. 
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maruhip. To Rinaldo* eager to be first in Florence, Coaim o’a seeming 
indifference to power and popular!tv, and the case with which thev came 
to him* could not fail to be a source of bitterness. After UxeHkii death 
the two stood out as rivals for supremacy, and in September 14S3 Rinaldo 
launched his attack upon Coaimo in the Signori*. He wu accused of 
lieiiig one of the principal authors of the war* and of endeavouring, os 
hh family had endeavoured from 137ft onwards, to bring the city under 
the Medici yoke* ^desiring rather to live according to their own perverse 
will” than to bow to the law* of the republic 1 . Cosimo returned to 
Florence from his estate* in the Mngdb on the summons of the Signoria* 
and on 7 September he found himself a prisoner in the Palazzo Voechio. 
His enemies had the situation in their bamls, but they failed to make use 
of it A mouth of delay and discussion followed, in which it was hoped 
that Comma's business would be ruined by bin enforced absence* hut which 
he used to buy himself support, When he exchanged his prison for exile 
in Venice* the prompt intercession of the Venetian republic on his belmlf 
was not without its effect in Florence. Rinaldo took no step to extend 
the power of the btrffu which had securccihis victory* and on its expiry a 
Signori a favourable to the Medici was elected. At the eleventh hour 
Rinaldo attempted to secure himself by means of a map but Pope 

EugeniiiK IV* who was resident in Florence at the time, persuaded him to 
disband his forces, M eon while a Portamento was summoned and n new 
balfa received authority to undo the work of its predecessor. The ban on 
the Medici was removed, Rinaldo and his Mans went into exile, and, on 
5 October 1434 S Cost mu returned to Florence amid the acclamations of 

his fellow^citizcnsH 

When the miserable reign of Giovanni Maria Visconti in Milan (1402- 
12) was cut short by bis assassination, the great duchy ruled over by 
his father was in fragments* The chief cities had set up despots from 
among their own nobility, or hod been seized by mercenary captains. 
Giovanni Vignuti was lord of Lodi and Piacenza* Cabrino Fondulo ruled 
in Cremona, Itenzoni in Crania* Rosen in Como; one of the lata duke’s 
condoftitri, Pondedfo Mala testa, was in possession of Brescia and Bergamo, 
while Fiieino Cane, the? captain-general of the Milanese forces* not only 
held Alessandria* Tortona* and Novara, bat hod made himself arbiter of 
Milan and it* duke. The lack of organic unity in what haul appeared, ten 
years earlier* to be the most highly centralised state in Italy received 
spectacular demonstration. Meanwhile, internal anarchy was fomented hv 
external enemies who sought to make profit out of the misfortunes of Milam 
The Swiss descended upon the Vpl dTOssola and the Val Lev&ntina; the 
Marquess of Montfemit mafic himself muter of Vercelli* and the Marquess 
of Eric of Parma and Reggio. S^gismund, King of the Romans, cherished 
designs for a revival of imperial power in Lombardy, and os a means to 
1 Kttlrojjt, A., Jlagtii Co* mi Afrdicti Fite, Voi h, 75, 
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this end took under Ids protection the descendants of Beninbd Visconti 
and other rivals to the authority of the new duke. On his brothers death, 
Filippo Maria Visconti whs virtually a prisoner in his castle at Pavia, 
while the leading Ghibellme family, the Bceearia, controlled the city in 
co-operation with Fad no Cane. He was not yet twenty, feeble in health 
and highly nervous in temperament; yet this morbid recluse, who was 
reduced to a state of panic by a thunderstorm and shunned contact w ith 
hts fellows, was endowed with strength of purpose and brain-power wh icb 
enabled hi ill to perform a feat of statesmanship of the highest order. 
Beginning with Pavia and Milan, he extended his authority over the 
cities of the duchy one by one, until his dominions stretched from the 
Scsia on the west to the Mincio on the cast; the recovery of Parma and 
Piacenza brought Visconti power south of the Pu; on the north the Swiss 
were forced tu yield up their conquests, and the keys tfi the Simplon and 
the St Gottharel passes were once more in Milanese hands. The conquest 
of Genoa crowned a decade of achievement nnd, in 142G, Sigismund set 
the seal of imperial approval on what hnd been accomplished when he 
invested Filippo with the duchy of Milan, renewing the privileges which 
had been enjoyed by bis father. 

Ability and good luck, force and diplomacy, fraud and legality, ail 
played their part in the work of reconstruction. Pacino fane 's death, 
coincident with that of Duke Giovanni, was a stroke of fortune of 
which Filippo mode full use by marrying his widow, and succeeding 
through her influence to the control of her late husband’s cities. The 
military success^ of these yeans were largely the work of Catmagpoln, 
whose association with Filippo had begun in Pavia when the funner 
was one of Foci no Cane's captains. Cnrniagnoln's part, however, con¬ 
sisted mainly in reaping the fruit of his master's diplomacy. 1 he ducal 
registers of the jieriod shew the thoroughness and variety of Visconti's 
diplomatic methods; he treated alternately with the victim of the 
moment and with his chief enemies, playing on their fear, and am¬ 
bitions nnd luring each in turn into his net,. He was never so dangerous 
as when he appeared to l>e conciliatory, anti bolh Giovanni \igmiti and 
Cabriim Fondulo learned that investiture, with the title of count, with 
the city which owned them as lord was the Hrat -itep towards the for¬ 
feiture not only of their city but of their life. When a city taken 
over, procurators were at once sent to receive oaths of fealty from repre¬ 
sentatives of the commune, and from the leading citizens, while the forces 
of a strong central organisation were directed towards the conquest of 
particularism. Communal liberties and individual rights were over-ridden, 
but Filippo was wise enough not to thipk himself to be infallible, and to 
take advice on local questions from those better informed than himself. 
Although the extent of bis dominions made it imperative to delegate 
power to local officers, trusted servant, of the duke watched over their 
proceedings and checked thdr extortions. The rural population was pro- 
* 
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tested against the oppressions of cities and feudatories and, if need be, 
Filippo found favour with his subjects by associating himself with their 
grievances against his own officials. The party rivalries which were still 
acute in the majority of Lombard cities often afforded a means for the 
establishment of ducal authority. When this was accomplished, the central 
government became a mediator between factions* encouraging marriages 
between rival families, and providing for the election of an equal number 
of Guclfs and Ghibelline^ to the city Councils In 1440, however, media¬ 
tion gave place to suppression, and a general decree was issued forbidding 
the use of party names and ordering elections to be made on immoderations 
of merit alone, Intimate as was his association with the dominion, the 
duke's first care was for his capital. Under his rule Milan increased in 
wealtli* papulation, and industry until she became one of the leading 
cities of Italy, -^bove all he was an excellent financier, and one of his 
must conspicuous merits was that of prompt payment for work done. 
He introduced salutary reform* in taxation* superseding the caprictoua 
and interested valuations of special commissions and doing much to 
mitigate the burden which heavy expenditure and the numerous exemp¬ 
tions, which he found it necessary to grant, undoubtedly imposed upon 
his subjects. When the Venetums invaded the Milanese, in 144fi-47 ? they 
were struck with the sign^ of prosjierity which greeted them. Com, 
wine, and oil abounded, the people possessed silk and silver, they fared 
sumptuously and did not know what war wjis^ The testimony of his 
enemies confirms the general impression derived from in tenia! .sources of 
the beneficence of the rule of the last Visconti. 

Amicable relation* between Milan and Florence did not long survive 
Visconti*!* acquisition of Genoa, His ambitions in Liguria rail counter 
to the maritime interest* of Pisa, and* by an invasion of Honingno* he 
entered a sphere which wjis os vita] as the western sea-board to Florentine 
commerce. In 145£i Florence declared war, and from that time fighting 
waa almost continuous up to the peace of Lodi in 1454* These years 
constitute the heroic age of the Italian candottiere* From the victory of 
Albericti da Barbiano and his Compagnia di Sen Giorgio over the French 
forces which were threatening Home in 1579, native Italian companies 
rapidly established their ascendancy. Albericcfs camp becam e the crad le of 
the condatUcre system; hereBroccio tla Montane and Muzio Attcnddo— 
nicknamed Sfor/a—received their military training and formed one of 
those soldier friendships which persisted through lifelong rivalry in 
the field; from thence they went out to found the two most famous 
among Italian school# of soldiery, and to bequeath to future generations 
of Bi&cce&chi and Sforzeschi their peculiar loyalties, tradition#, and 
methods. A* the native profession of ami* developed* all classes and all 
parts of Italy contributed to its ranks. Members of the lesser feudal 
nobility and younger sons of great houses mode up the larger proportion 

1 Da Sdldo, C. f Ammlr* Brixiani, In Hurmtori, Rer. Hat, Script. (1st edii) xn T !N1 + 
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of the tomhttieri, but among them were points such a* Caraagnal*, 
lords of titles such as Gonzaga of Mantua and Mnlatcsta of Hiniiiii, anil 
ecclesiastics, aiimng whoin Cardinal Giovanni VItelle*rhi man outstanding 
example, Umbria product Bracrio. the Piecinini, Atid Gatfcundata; 
from Romagna came Sforift, Siecoln da I'olentmo, and Agnolo della 
PercoSa, and as the cenfcay advanced there was hardly a Itoinagnol lord 
who did not hold a comhtia from one of the linger States. Hcino t ane 
was a Piedmonteats dal Venue and Collcone were Lombards; scions of 
great .Roman and Neapolitan families—Oiani, Colorma, banseverim 
fought as mercenary captains in North Italy while retaining their 
diameter as southed feudatories. Of recent yean cvitdottvre warfare 
has been rescued from some of the contempt which tradition has cast 
upon it. There is abundant proof that the Italian soldier of fortune 
brought to his profession scientific study of the art of war, technical 
skill of a high order, and boundless enthusiasm. Among the battles of 
the*pen«i remarkable both for fierceness and ln*vy casualties i* the 
contest between CarmAgnola and the Swiss at Arbcdo (June l+SS^ which 
demonstrated the superiority ofrltslian aims over a power whose military 
reputation stood high. Pusillanimous captains, campaigns fought only 
in summer, bloodless bottles m- recognised to lie the Icgemlarv offspring 
of Mnchiavdlrs invective rather than the products of history. Ncvertlie- 
le« the system could not fail to be expensive and politically unsound. 
Forces were multiplied for no other reason than that a ruler could not 
afford to leave efficient captains free to I* bought up by his enemies and 
the payment of condotit UiW the resources of even the wealthiest of 
States. Provision of quarters, in the intervals of campaigns, was a serious 
problem for prince and captain alike. Filippo Marta Visconti, who under¬ 
stood the art of shifting the responsibility fur evils which could not be 
avoided on to the shoulders of others, ordered that troops should as iur 
as possible be assigned quarters in the fiefs of the condott^n, in order 
that they, and not the ducal officers, should have to deal with the com¬ 
plaints of the inhabitants against the depredations of the soldiery. VV hen 
a ceadUffcr* acquired a State of his owl. the problem of quarters Found 
n permanent solution, but from henceforth lie had the interests of t wo 
States to serve, and, when these clashed, his first concern was not for his 
employer but for himself. Apart from political considerations moreover, 
the system had inherent weaknesses which made its disappearance only a 
question of time. From the condottiere standpoint war was a fine art, an 
opportunity for the exercise of individual mrti; the heavy cavalryman 
was of ita essence and, until late in the century, the use of fire-arms,save 
in siege warfare, was looked upon with something of the disfavour ac¬ 
corded to shooting foxes in a hunting neighbourhood, thus the develop¬ 
ment of artillery and the increasing importance of infantry created a 
revolution in the Art of war to which the system was incapable of 
adapting itself. It collapsed with the French and Spanish invasions, 
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Venice enters the field 


in common with much else that gave character and distinction to Italian 

life 

Two campaigns in the Romagna brought disaster to the Florentine 
forces. Thereupon embassies were sent to Venice to plead that her 
intercuts no leas than those of Florence, demanded that tlie course of the 
Visconti viper should be checked* Their arguments were reinforced by 
those of Carmagnohs who hail quarrelled with Visconti, chiefly owing to 
the determination of the hitter that he would not he Ruddled with a 
second Factno La tie. In the spring of 1427 he came to Venice, there to 
play what was* in bis own opinion, the determining part in her decision 
to declare war. The hour Irad struck, however, when Venice could no 
longer ignore the mennee to her mainland dominion created by the 
growing power of Milan. From the death of Gian Gftleaxzo Visconti she 
hud been free to Conquer find consolidate her territory cast of the Mincio 
without hindrance from her western neighbour. But, although advocates 
of peace might declare that the hills of the Veronese were the hr fund 
frontiers of Venice, it wj.*s unlikely that Visconti f who had not hesitated 
to break the terms of his agreement with Florence when it suited him, 
would acquiesce in this opinion iiidelinitciy. Thus an extension of \ isconti 
power to the Adriatic eauie once more within the bounds of jiKJsribility, 
and this for Venice, with a nobility which had invested largely in estates 
round Fadua* a commercial system demanding free aocesss to the Alpine 
passes, and a papulation drawing its chief supplies of com, wine^ wood, 
and fresh water from the mainland, could only mean disaster. Moreover, 
the subjugation of Genua had brought Visconti into conflict with Venice 
in Lhe Levant.* where he was active iu the promotion of Genoese corn- 
menial interests, in alliance with the Turk, to the detriment of the 
Venetians* Under these rirciimstaUceg the dangers of peace were at leas t to 
great as those of war* The words of the Dtigc Francesco Foseari turned the 
scale against the pence pirty in the Venetian Beoafe and on 3 Dumber 
1427 an offensive league with Florence was signed. 

The two first campaigns of the war resulted in important territorial 
acquisitions for Venice. In 1426 she w r on Brescia, and in OcLober 1427 
Ckrmagnda's victory a Mudodio secured for her Bergamo and a Frontier 
which touched the upper waters of the Adda. At this point her advance 
was checked hy Carmognola's failure to take Cremona, ami the conquest 
of the whole line of Lhe Adda to its conjunction with the Fo remained an 
unrealised am hit ion for another seventy years. During these campaigns, 
N retold E’iccinino, the ret’ognised lender of the Bracce&ehh and Francesco 
Sturza, who had succeeded his father as head of the rival school, fought side 
by aide iu the Milanese forces. At their dose, Francesco SJurat spent two 
years iu a Milanese prison, while Carnmgtiola was summoned to Venice 
for trial and execution as a traitor. The dispassionate progress of Venetian 
justice, with i ts rifling of evidence and its ruthless judgment, contrasts 
with the caprice of the despot who threw Sform into prison oususpicion,and 
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slewed him in older to betroth him to h» daughter !□ lj ™'**_ 

tween Milan and Venice biased up again with pawdar fcfwoe^ 

led the Milanese, Galtarodata and Colleone fooght for V<rni«, _ 

1439 Sforen, twice disappointed of hi* bride, iitt'ame oapUin-g^ ^ 
the Venetian anm«. Visconti had at last sutTeeded » 

Marque of Mantua, and hoped, with lib iud, to drive the 
their conquests west of the Mjndo. The centre of the 
di Garda, a triangle enclosed on two sides by hills an gua 1 _ 

southern base by the Mantuan fortress of iWhiera. Wl * “jf J®£2 

route barred to them, the Venetians could only retain contact with Kresty 

and Btii'anm by ending tlie lake or by circuitous marches through the 
northern hiE, Their exploits and those of their opponents form the sagas 
TZUr* biographers, which they tell with a wealth of ***£ 
allusion and infectious enthusiasm. Both sides Launched ai A<*t ™ 
like, the VeiietUm ship l»eing transported on rollers over the bills m 
t lit* Adige in mid-win ter, a remarkable feat of engineering ui '* ‘j* . ft 
Venetian naval officer- Niccolo SorbolA-was responsible, ^^no 
succeeded in destroying the ejeoy fleet, and then sailed up i 
to find himself surrounded by Sfor/a's army near Rua. 1 hereupon he 
made his escape through the enemy lines, tied up m a sack on the 
shoulders of a stalwart German, and earned out a surprise attack 
Verona, Sfor/a followed in hot pursuit and retook Verona three Jay 
afltT its JalL 

In the following year, the Venetian fleet established its supremacy on 
the lake, Pacbiera fell, and Brescia and Bergamo were relieved. Meanwhile 
Pitcinino made a diversion on Tuscany in conjunction wit i tie 
exiles, to be defeated by a Florentine-Papal army at Anghian (29 June 
1440). Some sixty years later Leonardo's art was engager o ce c m e 
this victory, which secured t'naimodc’ Media’s ascendancy m F loreacc and 
led hr tilt incorporation of Borgo San Sepolcro an 1 i> ,nsun mo in , ie 
Florentine dominion. PiccininoVi purpose had been to dnvw bfoi-sa away 
from Lombardy, and when this failed he returned to attack him near tLe 
Adda. If he had giveu himself whole-hearted!)' to bghting, ha victory 
might have been decisive; but his chief concern was to force the Duke 
of Milan to give him Piacenza, a,i“a place of his own in which he 
might ^ pc lid bis declining years. Other captains made sum far rctpiesh 
until Filippo, in disgust, turned to Sfor/j^ offering him e 1111 
Bianca Maria Visconti with Cremona and Fontremdi as dowry towns, if he 
would mediate between Milan and Venice. So the long-deferred marriage 
took place, and the peace of Cavriana was published (10 December 144H 
It lasted only until Filippo repented of his action and tried to rob Storm 
of the towns which he had recently bestowed upon bun. Use Venetians 
rallied in SfoTO** defenw, and in U4U they crossed the Adda ard usme 
within sight uf Milan, Old and ill, with his finances aiib*imire«l, lilippo 
plumlcd for peace; when thb was reiiifitsd, he sought aid o ± 01150 o 
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A my on mid Chari® VII of France in turn, and finally threw himself on 
the mercy of hia son-in-law. Despite the quarrels and lietiuynls of twenty 
years, both Filippo and Francesco realised that in the last resort their 
interests were identical. The security and integrity of the Milanese State 
was vital to both, and neither would allow the other to be ruined. So 
Francesco gave secret orders that no \ tni’tiuti soldier was to be allowed 
inside Cremona, and left his own vanishing dominion in the March or 
Ancona to come to his father-in-law's aid; on his way he heard that 
Filippo Maria Visconti was dead (13 August 1+47). > 

The fate of Milan now lay on the knees of the gods. Frederick Ill 
claimed the duchy as a lapsed imperial lief. Aragonese troops were in 
possession of the Castello, armed with a document in which Filippo named 
Alfonso of Aragon as his successor. Charles Vli, eager for Italian ad¬ 
venture, hud responded to Filippo’s appeal for aid by sending troops to 
occupy Asti; these proclaimed Charles of Orleans, the son of Valentina 
Visconti, as the rightful heir. The hopes of all aspirants to the thlune 
were, however, frustrated by the proclamation ot the Ambrosian Republic, 
A committee of twenty-four Captains and Defenders of Liberty were 
chosen from among the leading families to rule tlie city, the micicnt 
Council of Niue Hundred confirming the election. Within Milan the 
republic carried all Ijeforc it. Visconti's captains threw in their lot with 
the citizens and drove the Aragonese from the Costello, which was itself 
destroyed together with many of the ducal registers and tax-books, Hut 
the subject cities shewed no inclination to support the dew regime, and 
Venice lielled the professions of friendship which she mode to the sister 
republic by occupying Piacenza and Lodi. Faced by the necessity of 
continuing the war, the Defenders of Liberty invited Francesco Sforza 
to take service with them. Sforaa was naturally lll-p teased with the turn 
of events in Milan, but his power to take life as it com® stood him in 
good stead now, as at other crises in his career. He entered the service 
of the city which he had hoped would receive him aa duke, and for the 
next fourteen months fought with conspicuous success against Venice. 
tVhen the Defenders of Liberty were about to make peace behind his 
back, he forestalled them bv himself changing sides. Not quite a year 
later (September 1+49), Venice and Milan combined against Sforzain the 
belief that they would thereby force him to accept their terms, but he 
defied their expectations and curried on the war single-handed. At this 
supreme moment of his career he gambled with fortune. He knew that 
he could not fight Milan and Venice togetlier for long, but he also knew 
that the Ambrosian Republic was tottering towards its fail. He played 
high, hut he played with judgment and his good luck did not desert him. 
The Ambrosian Republic failed in respect of two problems of outstanding 
importance, the maintenance of order and unity within the city and the 
conduct of the war. A shrunken dominion and a too hasty abolition of 
taxes rendered the financial problem acute, and the necessity of im- 
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prevising organs of government, in Lht- place of the ducal council, led to 
a multi plication of committees which stood in the way of efficiency. 
Operations in the field were hampered bv the mistrust with which the 
republic quite reasonably regarded its captain-general, yet the reverses 
which befell Mifon after Sforza's desertion shewed that it could not do 
without him. Within Milan, the root cause of difficulty lay in the lack 
of cohesion among the citizens. Party feuds divided the nobility; the 
people were only united in their opposition to the nobles; although 
individuals had risen to wealth and eminence in commerce, there was no 
dominant merchant aristocracy or any one group strong and united enough 
to rule the city. When the tide of misgoi eminent was at its height, and 
Storm's besieging army had reduced the city to the last extremities of 
want, the mob attacked the C ourt of Arengo, where ^ln Defenders of 
Liberty were in session, and drove them from office. On £5 February 1450 
the assembled citizens agreed to invite Sforza to enter the city as its lord. 
Thereupon he loaded his soldiers with bread to distribute to the starving 
people and rode in at the Porta Nuova to be acclaimed as the successor 
of the Visconti. 

Framesaw Sforestablishment of his authority within the duchy 
followed naturally and without any real difficulty upon his reception in 
Milam the more urgent problem was to secure peace with his enemies 
and recognition by the Italian powers. His accession was the signal for 
an offensive alliance between Venice and Alfonso ot Aragon, who both 
saw their ambitions with regard to Milan vanish with Sforta's success. 
Against this he could set the jjersoiial support and friendship of Cosiinu 
de” Medici. Although a considerable section uf Florentine opinion would 
have remained faithful to the Venetian alliance, others,and (.osiuio among 
them, held that during the recent ware Tuscan interests had been unfairly 
subordinated to those of Lombardy, and thnt Florentine money had been 
expended in adding to Venetian territory when the prosperity and security 
of Florence demanded tliat the power of Venice should be checked. Even 
before Viscontis death Coaiino had made up his ruind that a strong Milan 
was the surest guarantee against Venetian domination, and that Sforxa 
possessed the ability to hold the duchy together; so he secretly advised 
him to come to terms with his father-indaw and gave him financial and 
diplomatic support throughout his struggle for the throne. The desertion 
of Venice, to whom CosimoV personnl debt was great,exposed him to the 
vengeance of his late ally and to the criticism of his fellow-citizens. 1 et, 
in his opinion, the expulsion of Florentine merchants from Venetian and 
Neapolitan territory, and the heavy expenditure incurred on Sforzas 
behalf, were not too large a price to pay for the maintenance of a balance 
of power in North Italy,and Cosimo's opinion was the determining factor 
in Florentine policv. Owing to Cosiisio's mediation, an alliance was effected 
between Sforaa and Charles VU of France, who was persuaded to make 
the Angevin claims on Naples, rather than those qf Orleans on Milan, 
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the object of French enterprise, mitl sent Rend of Anjou to Storxi s aid. 
Franemoo's need was too (treat, at the moment, for him to he able to 
choose his allies, but lie was opposed on principle to the encuiiragem&nt 
of French intervention. Milan, ns lie himself said, was destined to serve 
both as the gateway of foreign princes into Italy mid the barrier which 
lav across their path* After the removal of Rchl's disturbing presence 
he was determined that the gateway should remain closed. Thus Cosimn 
and Francesco each made their individual contribution towards the new 
orientation df Italian policy which was effected during these years, CM mo’* 
resolve to stand behind Milan was proof against the wiu> wearing of 
Florence and the attempts of Venice to draw him into a sc prate peace, 
Francesco, while at one with Cosimn in his determination to maintain 
friendship with France, was primarily responsible Tor overcoming the 
traditional tendency of Florence to combat her Italian rivals by bringing 
French princes into the lield against them. By loyalty to one another, 
and a readiness to be guided by each other’s judgment, they furthered 
the propagation of a new ideal’of national peace and unity in the face 
of foreign enemies, of which the lirstfruils were seen in the proclamation 
of a general league between the Italian powers in l 1 ebriwry 14-jo. 

The pace congress which met in Rome during thE winter of 1453-4 
failed to reach a conclusion, but Venice, to whom freedom to concentrate 
her whole strength on the Turkish problem was of vital importance, found, 
meanwhile, a more effective means of settling her differences with Milan. 
It was apparently at the suggestion of Paolo Mores ini, a Venetian Savh 
di Tcrrajermiy that Fra Simone da Catnerino, Prior of the Augustiniana 
at Padua, was sent privately tn Francesco Sfona to treat of peace 1 . 1’ra 
Simone wns an Enthusiast in his cause and, its a Venetian subject and the 
confessor of the Duke and Duchess of Milan, he was specially qualified 
for his task. As a result or three separate visits which he paid to .Milam, 
the vexed question of frontier* was decided by the cession of Crema to 
Venice, the only substantial addition to her territories after over seven 
vtArs of fighting. These terms were embodied in the Peace of 1/xli 

April 1454),and in August of the same year a defensive longue between 
Milan, Florence, and Venice was concluded, tin its ratification, repre¬ 
sentatives of the three allied powers journeyed south to carry through 
the last stage of the negotiations by securing the inclusion of the Papacy 
imd Naples in the league. Alfonso of Aragon proved the most serious 
obstacle to union. His alliance with Visconti in 1485, when a Genoese 
naval victory brought him a prisoner to Milan, had been the signal for 
the revolt of Genoa from Milanese rule,and from that time he had sought 
tu use north Italian dissensions for his own advancement The solidarity 
of the northern powers destroyed his hope of becoming in fact what the 
Milanese nmbaWur named him—the cock of Italy; only after repeated 
i Cf. Anton on ■, F., Li pc** di Ltxtird i trjrtii eh« la prepare oi>, (-4nrA. 
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efforts on hi* part to divide them did he Cement to dedut his adherence 
to the teague. The treaty, in the final form in which it was ratified by 
Nicholas V, bound the five chief States together for twenty-live years 
against anv power, whether Italian or foreign, which might attack them. 
Each was pledged to contribute specified military f«rcw for mutual de¬ 
fence, and, in case of naval warfare, fi n a nci al aid was guaranteed to V enice 
by her colleagues. The allies each named their adherents with the result 
that, but for Alfonso’s ill-advised refusal to include Genoa and Sigis- 
,„ondft MjiMesta of Rimini, the league would have embraced every power 
in Italy. Questions had arisen with regard to the position of the Emperor, 
and as to the inclusion of foreign powers, such as France, Burgundy, and 
the Spanish prince- but in the end the league was expressly limited to 
Italian rulers and I tel inn territory, a provision which Jjdds some interest 
to the inclusion of the Swiss Confederation and various Trentino lords 
among the adherents. A special machinery was set up for dealing with 
quarrels within the league, each of the five principals appointing repre¬ 
sentatives to act as conservators of the peace, with power to arbitrate 
between disputants and to detAtninc the nature of the help to be given 
to an offended member, if recourse to anus could not be avoided. Both 
as a genuine effort after peace and in view of its definitely national 
character the treaty is of considerable significance. If the system which 
it elaborated only existed, on paper, and the peace which it secured was 
neither absolute nur of long duration, it set up a sta ndar d w hieh influenced 
Italian diplomacy during the next forty years. It bears witness to a factor 
in the polities of the century which persisted amid deep-seated rivalries, 
territorial and commercial, to a sense of nationality striving to express 
itself, and a recognition of common ideals and common dangers tran¬ 
scending the particularist interests of the several States. 

Alfpnso of Aragon followed up his insistence upon the exclusion of 
Genoa from the league by a dedsmtinn of war which had the ^effect of 
throwing his enemy into the arms of France. In ^pite nf Slorzas efforts 
to preserve her independence, Genoa once mare recognised French suze¬ 
rainty and welcomed John of Anjou os her governor, just a month before 
the death of Alfonso raised anew the Neapolitan succession question. With 
Genoa in his hands. Charles VII conceived of conquests which should in¬ 
clude the establishment of the Angevin in Naples and the substitution of 
Orleans for Isfona in Milan. The failure of his schemes is due m large 
measure to the adherence of the chief Italian pow ers tu the principles of 
the league. Florence cited her obligations to it, anil tIre lac t that her 
colleagues were pledged to make war on her should she break them, ns 
the reason of her refusal to send help to Anjou; V cnire turned a deaf ear 
to French requests for her support,saying that sire wished to be at peace 
witJi all the world. Sforca sent his brother to aid Ferranta of Aragon, and 
himself lent a hand in the overthrow of French rule in Genoa, luted by 
this solidarity among the Italian powers, Louis XI decided, soon after 
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his accession, that his path to ascendancy in Italy lay in the conquest not 
of territory hut of men. Already personally friends with Sforea, he de¬ 
termined to attach him to France by in vesting him with Genoa mid Savona. 
Til 1464, Sforza, true to Pius IPs conception of him os one who always 
got what he coveted most, crowned his victorious career by entering 
Genoa as lord. 

Cosimo de' Medici died in August 1464, and Francesco Sfor/a in March 
1466: the disappearance of these two protagonists of Italian peace and 
unity could hardly foil to create an atmosphere of unrest, especially lis the 
latter was succeeded bv a self-willed young man with Little of his father s 
perspicacity and the former by an invalid. T.ho Pope took lialsszzo 
Maria Sfor?A under Ids protection, but Venice, when eba!longed on her 
unfriendly attitude towards Milan, replied that the Italian league no 
longer existed—Sfonsa had broken it by accepting the lordship of Genoa, 
In Florence, the question of the renewal of the Milanese alliance at 
issue between Piero de Medici and his opponents, and when Piero vin¬ 
dicated his determination to abide by his father’s policy, the exiles fled 
to Venice to throw their weight into the Opposite scale. Some ten years 
earlier Jacopo Fiecinino's attack upon Siena had shewn the power of the 
unemployed condntticre to act as a destroyer of the peace, and the present 
si tualion tem pted Bartolomeo Col Icon e to seek a territory at the es pense 
of Milan and Florence. He was officially dismissed from the serv ice of 
Venice in order that he might serve her the better, while Fedcrigo of 
Frhino was sent to oppose him in the name of the league. A spectacular 
but indecisive contest took place at La Molinclln on 23 July 1467, when 
after ten hours 1 fighting the two commanders shook hands and congratu¬ 
lated each other on coming unhurt out of the conflict. Col leone’s ambitions 
were, however, foiled by his failure to secure a victory in the Held, and 
the general pence which followed marked a further success for the policy 
of the leHguc. Thereupon Colleone withdrew to his castle of Malpaga 
to spend the last years of his life in cultivated splendour. 

When, in December 1469, Lorcmto de’ Medici, Piero’s boh, assumed the 
direction of Florentine politics, he found Italy wrapped in profound peace 
to w hich the underlying hostility hetwtjen Milan and Venice seemed to be 
the only serious menace. In the circumstances, wisdom dictated the cultiva¬ 
tion of friendly relations with the latter power, and in 1474Lorenzo’s efforts 
resulted in a league between Milan, Florence, and Venice, which the Papacy 
and Naples were invited to enter. But the precedent of twenty yeara 
before was not carried to its conclusion: instead of a general league, there 
Followed an alliance between Ferrante and Sixtus IV; Italy was divided 
into two camps each viewing thraother with suspicion, if not with hos¬ 
tility. It is not easy to account for this change of atmosphere nor for the 
fact that, four yeara later, a personal quarrel between Sixtus IV and the 
Medici set all ftuly ablaze. Fcrhnp the most serious cause of tension was 
the constant activities of Franco in Italian politics, Ijouis !JtI was prompt 
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either to sow discord between the Italian pwers or to act os arbiter 
in their quarrels, if his influence could thereby bo increased or the circle 
ui bin adherents enlarged; thus the temptation to use France iis a weapon 
against enemies at home was irresistible, and the knowledge that her 
power lay behind some transitory combination of Italian rulers gave it 
ail importance which it would not otherwise have possessed. During 
these years Louis XFs relations with Florence, Milan, ami Venice were 
peculiarly close; this alone was enough to arouse the fear* of Naples, and 
to incline Fcmantc, who had his own rivalries with Venice in the Medi¬ 
terranean, to make common cause with the Papacy. For some time past 
Sixtus TV's activities in the Papal States had run counter to Florentine 
interests, and in particular the establishment of Girolamo Hiario as lord 
of Imola had been effected against Lorenzo’s wishes in a sphere of in¬ 
fluence which he looked upon as peculiarly his own. His retaliation took 
the form of measures calculated to ruin the Pajssri bankers, who had 
financed the sale of Imolm and when to their grievances were added those 
of Francesco Salvkti, the pajHil nominee to the archbishopric of Pisa, 
wham Lorenzo had prevented from taking possession of his^sce, the 
material for the Pazri conspiracy was to hand. On Luster Day 1+7S, in the 
cathedral of Florence, Giuliano de’ Medici fell ft victim to the conspira¬ 
tor*, hut Loren;u> added to htJ offence* against Sixtus IV the crime of not 
being murdered, and the hanging of Archbishop Sal viati by the infuriated 
moh furnished a pretext for ecdesinsticftl censures Against Florence anti 
eventoallv for * declaration of war. Although practically even- Italian 
State was involved and every soldier of repute had a share in the fighting, 
the real issues were decided by the diplomats mthcr tlian by the soldier* 
Ferrante helped to bring about a change of government in Milan, whereby 
Ludovico Sfor/a, the friend of Naples, supplanted Bona of Savoy and 
Simonclta as regent for Duke Gian Galeimo. Ludovico’s rise to power 
was hailed by I^orenzn de" Mediri ns a stepping-stone towards the recon¬ 
ciliation with Naples which he had come to regard as the salvation of 
Florence. Louis XI’s diplomacy had been active throughout in support 
of his allies, and in November 147R his agent in Naples reported that the 
king was disposal to yield to his plcu for peace*. Thus Imrenzo made his 
famous journey to Naples when the ground was already prepared, aud Ids 
persuasive charm, coupled with the logic of the situation, turned Fermnte 
from an enemy into ft friend. Sixtus IV could not tight on alone, and in 
1480 peace mas restored, only to be broken two years later by the com¬ 
bined attack of the Papacy and Venice on Ferrara. Otiee more foreign 
intervention exercised a predominating influence on the course of the war. 
The Spanish monarch* entered the fray as the allies of their Neapolitan 
cousins, who together with Milan and Florence took arms iu defence of 

* “ U Roy do Sidle e*t dispose de eampWre an Roy «i 1* requite qu’il luf m frit* 
par may pour la pals d' tlalie." Cf. ferret, fflifeft* Hr* relation* dr lit Fmter mw 
vol. «, , 
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Ferrara* and their activities were in part responsible for Sixtus I V + s change 
of sides. Finding herself isolated* Venice* who had nlrendy taken the 
Duke of Ixuraine into her service* i-^ued a don hie invitation to France: 
Louis of Orleans was sounded on his intentions- with regard to Milan, and 
the French Crown was urged to undertake an expedition in support of Ha 
claims to Naples, Hrit manmuvre laid ita desired effect, (hi 7 August 
1484 peace was signed at Bagnolo, and the fertile district of the Folesina 
passed from Ferrara to Venice. 

During the years which followed, the tension between the Italian jlowere 
was seldom if ever relaxed. All were aware that the only means of averting 
foreign intervention lay in ceasing to quarrel among themselves yet each 
looked with suspicion cm hh neighbours and courted opportunities of 
advancement afforded by another's weakness, The strongest influence on 
the ^ide of peace was undoubted lv that of Lorenzo de" Medici When the 
allied powers met at Cremona in 1483, to lay their plans against Veyce, 
his sound judgment and condliatory temper won for him golden opinions 
Florence* from her character as a small non-military State dependent on 
her commerce, had most to gain from peafce, and to the task of smoothing 
over quarrels, and isolating them when they could not be prevented, 
Lorenzo devoted his skill and energy during the years of life that remained 
to him. But for him the Baron^ war in Naples might easily liave led to 
a general txmflagratiom In 1+88, a year uf assassinations in Romagna, 
he constituted hiro&el f thechampion of the despots —Cfrterina&fom Hi arid, 
A&torrc Manfredi, Giovanni Bentivoglio—determined that rebellion in 
their cities should not give orausiim for the increase of papal or Venetian 
power* 1 Ie established complete ascendancy over t he mind of I nn oeent VI11, 
and did hi* utmost to restrain Ludovico Sforza, restless and untrustworthy, 
prone both to give and to take offence. Everywhere and at all times he 
proved himself the pivot of the Italian State system. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful whether* had he lived, ha could have saved Italy from catastrophe. 
The divergence of interests between the chief States was too fundamental 
fco lie remedied by diplomacy or to rentier the balance of power anything 
hut a transitory substitute for political unity, Lorenzo himself did not 
hesitate to excite the anger of Milan by taking possession of Pietrasania 
and Sarzatia in the midst of his work for peace, Only deliberate avoidance 
of armed intervention on the part of Louis XI and Anne of Bcmijen had 
prevented anv one of the quarrels of the hist twenty years from culmi¬ 
nating hi a French invasion, and the breach between Milan and Naples 
proved fatal, not because it afforded a unique opportunity for interven¬ 
tion, but because Charles VIII waa now determined to make use of it 
in April 141)2. the Florentine agunts in Paris and Lyons sent alarming 
accounts of Charles VII Ts hostile intentions with regard to Naples and of 
his secret understanding with the envoys of Milan. This situation 

with which Lurcnairs foreign policy was not framed to deal: a breach with 
France would defy the tradition of centuries and deprive the declining 
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Florentine wool-trade of its best market, yet to aid France in an attack 
on Naples would be to destroy the unity among Italian power* »hicb 
Luren^o had devoted his best energies to maintaining. Perhaps ^ ‘ 'nately 
for his reputation as a diplomatist he died a few days before the lett 
reached Florence* 

With the return of Corimode' Medici to Florence in 1434 the republic 
was destroyed as surely as when in some north Italian commune the 
citizens, with a semblance of legality, conferred supreme power upon a 
despot. Here no official delegation of authority tools place, ami { f^ w ' 
his son, and grandson, while they held Florence in the ho W of their 
hands, lived and died as private citizens. The task to which they devoted 
themselves with consummate success was, on the one hand. the evolution 
of constitutional forms more nearly corresponding with the conditions 
width in fact prevailed, and on the other, the rendering of their rule 
acceptable to citizens who gloried in the name of liberty and hankered 
after their vanished powers of self-government even while they coiiMmtea 
to their loss. Cosintoa first cafe va* to break up the oligarchy, and to 
create in its place a new governing group composed of no one class or 
interest but nf his personal adherent*. For the nest sixty yearn the ruling 
faction in Florence were neither magnnti nor popatam, Ken nor B/anoJi, 
but Patfcschi, who made the Medici balls Lheir rallying cry and, unlike 
the factions of an earlier age. had little to fear from any opposing group. 
The Iktof proscriptions whichfollowed Cod mo's return included the leading 
families in Florence. Kinaldo d'Albizzi and his sons died in exiks^dut 
Falla Strew/i who, although a member of the balti w inch recalled Cosinio, 
was hankhed ft* a potential rival. Prominent patrician families were 
penalised by being made grandi , and others of the grandi were granted 
rights of citizenship. Neri Capponi, who according to t osimo 
the best brain in Florence, remained powerful and independent until his 
death- but the murder of his friend Baldaccio d'Angbian, a captain of 
infantry, who was thrown from the window of the Palaizo \ «xhto when 
Neri was enjoying the full flood of his popularity a* conqueror of the 
Caseutino, perhaps intended as a warning that he too was dependent 
upon Cori.no* goodwill Later events added to the number of the «otes 
who went to seek new homes and fresh commercial opening in Italy and 
abroftfl, cherishing their hostility to the Medireart regime but impotent 

Meanwhile, for those who remained in Florence, support of the 
Medici brought opportunities for money-making, a system of taxation 
capable of adjustment to their interests, and a virtual mor.opoly of 
political power. An increasing number of citizens enlisted whole-heartedly 
Under a Ulmhip which promised fulfilment of the two ends which lav 
nearest their hearts, the exaltation of their family and of tbttrcity. - ntd 

1 + 80 , the control of the Medici over the organs of government was maid- 
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Constitutional changes 


tamed through the prolongation, oil one pretext or another,, of successive 
bality which provided for the nomination of the Signori a and other magis¬ 
tracies by a committee* These, however, were emergency measures, of 
limited duration, and the demand for a return to the time-honoured 
system of election by lot was too insistent to he disregarded. When election 
by lot was revived*it produced results unfavourable to the dominant party; 
names of friends of the exiles and lukewarm supporters of the Medici were 
drawn from the election bags, and proposals were brought forward which 
hampered despotic control An attempt to revert to normal methods, 
after the Italian league of 1455* culminated in the chief constitutional 
crisis of Commons rule. In 1458 the champions of liberty secured a renewal 
of the CutwttOi and a prnposiil sent to the Councils for the creation of a 
new baUa was thrown out* The movement w as supported by St Autonino, 
Archbishop of Florence, who wrote a letter in his own hand, which he 
caused to be affixed to the door of the cathedra!, urging the citizenj to 
cling to their right of voting in secret A gathering of leading citizens 
thereupon passed a vote of censure on the archbishop and decided to force 
through the government proposals. Ctosimo, however, contrived to 
remain in the background and to leave to Luca Pitti the championship 
of an unpopular cause. A halt'd having been secured by recourse to the 
Parlftmmto, it proceeded to appoint Jccopptat&ri with the duty of 
nominating to the chief magistracies for seven years, and to institute a 
new Council of a Hundred, chosen from the supporters of the Medici, to 
advise on all matters of Slate with special respondbility with regard to 
finance. This victory for the dominate faction was marked by an attempt 
to add to the dignity nf the Signoria; I he Priori diilr aril became Priori 
di Uberfa when one more stage had been reached in the destruction of 
Florentine liberty, Lorenzo hod to await the reaction which followed the 
Pam conspiracy for his first real opportunity of modifying the constitu¬ 
tion in the direction which he desired. The reforms of 1480 set up a 
permanent Cortsiglw di Si ftatita, consisting of thirty members chosen by 
the Signori a of the day and forty others chosen by the original thirty; 
membership was for life and vacancies were tilled by coaptation. Two 
important committees, the Olio di Pralica which conducted foreign affairs 
and super vised the military foreea, and the Bodici Procurator} which regu¬ 
lated finance and commerce, were appointed by the ffettanta from their 
own number, as were the Jecopp&atori who selected the Signorm These 
changes, says Rinucciui, himself a member of the luilfa which effected 
them, "contained much that was contrary to the practice of self-govern¬ 
ment and to the liberty of the peopled Although respect for republican 
principles is reflected in the provision that the powers of the Scttanta 
must be renewed every five yearn, its institution murks the final victory of 
the new oligarchy; the Signoria itself ceased henceforth to be the most 
coveted office in the republic, and served rather as a training school for 

1 Rmuttmi, A,, Rfcordi, p, I0& 
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the Sdtanta , which was the sole fount of administrative authority. It 
remained now for Lorenzo to emancipate himself from the control of his 
own supporters by a further concentration of power. In 1*90 the nomi¬ 
nation of the Signori a was entrusted to n committee of seventeen of which 
1 />renzo was n member, and which received wide powers to act in the 
interacts of the State. Humour was persistent that Lorenzo only awaited 
his forty-fifth birthday in order to have himself made Gonfaluniew th 
Gitutma for life; this would have placed the coping-stone upon die dea- 
potisia which had been id process of evolution since 1 434, hut he died 
when he was still within a few months of becoming eligible for the official 
headship of the republic. 

The financial administration of the Medici was the aspect of their rule 
which found least favour with their fellow-citizen*. Cosimo’s progressive 
income-tax was arranged with great technical skill, and with respect for 
small incomes, but the use which he made of it to despoil his enemies 
ovefcluulowed its merits. Lorenzo, on the testimony of his great-nephew, 
“was not very good at business l "; neither the affairs of his own bank 
nor public finance held the lirtf place in bis interest. His raids upon 
the state dowry fund earned for him severe condemnation, and Jus 
tampering with "the coinage, on the introduction of white qmttnm in 
1400, was perhaps the most unpopular act of bis government. Tlie finan¬ 
cial problem was, how ever, aggravated by declining prosperity. Florentine 
pre-eminence in the woollen industry was no longer assured; competition 
won nibbing her of the monopoly of her technical processes, and new in¬ 
dustrial centres rivalled her in commercial eti fcerprise. The export of doth 
fell considerable during the course of the century, and the Arte della Lana 
employed less labour. A tendency to play for safety and invest in land 
made capital difficult to obtain for business purposes; trade depression 
made itself felt in all classes. The acquisition of I’isn and Leghorn did 
indeed enable Florence to develop her own mercantile marine. Harliour 
works were carried out and galleys equipped, under the auspice* ; of the 
emulates mart*, and Florentine ships made successful voyages to England 
and the Levant. But the opportunity for maritime enterprise in the 
Mediterranean came too late to lie used with real profit, and foreign 
trade was hampered by restrictions on shipping in the interests of Floren¬ 
tine vessels. In these circumstances, and when the activity of Florence in 
Italian politics added daily to the expenses of government, it is not 
surprising that taxation was both heavy and insufficient for the re¬ 
quirements of State. The money spent by private citizens on building 
and the arts suggest* indeed that tlw burden imposed was not crushing. 

The rule of the Medici not only added to the Florentine dominion, 
but did much to weld the territory together. Pba was wooed from the 
contemplation of lier economic subjection to Florence by the prospect of 
winning fresh laurels us the intellectual centre of the Florentine State and 

1 '“IKseoiw ill Alessandro He’ Puri," .'IrvA. $tor. Laid), i, p. 422, 
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the oil]viiil seat of the university- Lorenzo wan himself a member of the 
governing body of the university and spared neither money nor trouble 
upon its development When a dispute over the ownership of an alum 
mine goaded YaJterni to revolt, it was Lorenzs initiative which seized 
the opportunity to reduce the city by force of arm* and rob her of the 
test remnants of communal autonomy. The sack which followed was a 
misfortune which his wisdom could only deplore; more charaeterisi ic of 
his methods of reducing a subject city to obedience are his purchases of 
estates in the neighbourhood and the actguhiition of a Voltermn ^abbey 
for his son Giovanni Giovannis benefices, scattered at strategic points 
over the territory, were regarded as a means of accumulating landed 
property for the maintenance of the family fortunes, and of creating 
centres of Medici influence where they were most needed. His elevation 
to the card mate te, at the age of thirteen, is the crowning imtance of the 
exploitation of his calling in the interests of State. When the young 
cardinal took up his residence in Rome m 141K, the Medici, like* the 
Sform and the Gonzaga, hod their own representative at the Curio, ex¬ 
horted by his father to serve as a chain binding the Papacy to Florence, 
and to use every opportunity of benefiting his city and hi* house. The 
inclusion of natives of the subject cities among their personal adherents 
served a double purpose w ith regard to the consolidation of Medici power. 
Devoted servants, like the Do vizi of Bibbiemt, created a focus of loyalty 
to the Medici in their own homes, while they strengthened their control 
over the governing circle in Florence The tale of rebellion and loss of 
territory which followed the fall of the Medici shew* the value of the 
personal link which they created in holding the component parte of the 
dominion together; at the same time it marks the failure of their efforts 
to transform it into a single State* 

The prestige enjoyed by the Medici, and their friendly relations with 
the princely families of Italy, contributed alike to the pride aftd the 
pleasure of the Florentines, From 1439, when Cosimo as Gonfhkmkrc di 
Giujftizia welcomed Pope, Patriarch, and Eastern Emperor to Florence 
for the Council, a stream of great people flowed through the city, to lodge 
for the most part at the Medici palace and to provide occasions for 
feasting and pageantry in which all had their share. The May revels of 
14 o 9, when Fius II stayed in Florence on his way to the Congress of 
Mantua—the festivities included a tournament, a wild beast show, and 
a ball, at which sixty young couples chosen from the best dancers in 
Florence disported themselves in the Mere*to Nuovo —helped to dissipate 
the ill-feeling aroused during the crisis of the previous year. The tour¬ 
nament which celebrated Lorenzo"* engagement to Clarice Orsini, and the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of Milan to Florence in 1+71, which sur¬ 
passed all previous efforts in stood out among a succession 

of splendid nierry-iiiakmga Yet, while they entertained and were 
entertained aa princes, the daily life of the Medici was true to the spirit 
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of civiiM. Franttrsehetto Cybo was struck with the contrast between the 
banquets which he ha<l enjoyed a* » guest and the homely fare which he 
shared with the family as a son-in-law. The Medici palace in the Via 
Larga, although already in Lorenzo's day a treasure-house which 
h Iran get* in Florence sought permission to visit, was not the seat of the 
government, nor was it a court where men of genius were brought together 
at the will of a prince. It was one of several no less sumptuous homes uf 
citizen families, in which a group of like-minded friends were given w ider 
opportunities for cultivating the gifts and pursuing the interests which 
were common to boats and guests alike. Niecolo Niccoli, Morsilio hie inn, 
Michelozzo, Donatello, and Fra Angelico were Florentine citizens and 
Cosimo's personal friends, and it was with and through them that he 
rendered his chief services to the Renaissance. He chose out Mnrsilio, the 
son of his doctor, and provided for his training os the high-priest of 
Florentine Platonism; he supplied Donatello with models from the antique 
which inspired his sculpture; Michelozzo was the chief agent for the satis¬ 
faction of Ida passion for budding; NiccoLi and Fra Angelico represented 
the scholarship and the mystiqsm which made their twin appeal to his 
mind. The work which Michelozzo executed at San Mai to includes under 
one roof the library' in which NiecoUs books were available for public use, 
and the cell to which Cotdrno was wont to withdraw from the world and 
where Fra Angelico has painted the ligure of St Cosmos kneeling at the 
foot of tbe cross; it is a witness to fori rno’a identification with the fulness 
of life in the Florence of his day. 

Lorenzo grew up in the atmosphere which his grandfather had 
helped to create; be was tbe pupil of the scholars and philosophers 
whom Cesium delighted to honour. To the men of the Laurcntian age, 
Fabriano, Botticelli, and their fellows, he was less a patron than one 
of themselves, inspired by a common vision «uid striving to give in¬ 
dividual expression to U in his art. His power lay in the spontaneity 
and absorption with which he threw himself into every kind of 
human activity; his poetry lias won for him a place among the great 
names of Italian literature; he was foremost alike in 11 carnival riot or in 
a Platonic disputation, a master in the world of imagination no loss than 
in the world of poll lit*. Moreover, his allections spread beyond the walls 
of Florence to the life lived in the Medic; villas dispersed over the Tuscan 
countryside, where he hail bis hawks and his horses, where the Medici 
ladies iaw to the oil and the cheeses, and Cosirno talked of fanning as if 
he never did anything else but farm. Steeped in the traditions and 
prejudices of their fellow-citizens, and sharing thdr experiences, it was 
possible for tbe Medici to direct the government of Florence with the 
slightest appearance of despotic authority; but unfailing tact and cease¬ 
less attention to detail were necessary in order to keep the balance true. 
Cu&iino must take core that his dearest schemes were put forward in 
another's name; Lorenzo most receive instructions from the Otto when 
• • 
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he set out on « iliplonmtic mksion, nnd address the Sij^oris in lingusp; 
appropriate from a servant of the State to its official head; Piero's taet- 
lesanesa and lack of geniality imperilled his position during the five yearn 
of his ascendancy, in Italy us u whole, Mediccnn diplomacy was able, for 
a time and in a measure, to satisfy the desire for unity without running 
counter to separatist instinct. Within Florence, Medicean pewonality 
made possible the rule of an individual under the forms of a republic. 
Such a system had in Stall the elements of impermanence and compromise. 
Its achievement was to give, to Florence and to Italy, an interlude of 
peace in which the spirit of man was set free to create for itself a wonder¬ 
land of beauty, more enduring than the politico] framework from which 
it sprang. 

Francesco Sforia and his successors claimed to rule Milan in virtue of 
puwers conferred on them by the people. At the opening of his reign, a 
genera] assembly of citizens, composed of one member from each household, 
invested Sforzn with the duchy, and eon linnet! the capitulations to which 
he had previously pledged himself. Although the right of the commune 
to delegate its authority in ail individual or group, by the grant of a batfa, 
for a limited time and purpose, was universally recognised in Italian law, 
it is doubtful whether .Milan, or any other city, was legally entitled to 
commit suicide by a permanent surrender of its functions. Consciousness 
of a defective title explains Francesco's efforts to obtain a renewal of 
imperial investiture and, when these failed, Ids suggestion that the Pope 
should confirm him in his possession of MiIan, negligent* imperatare* 
internal government rested upon a system of monarchical centralisa¬ 
tion tending toward* the destruction of the communal institutions which 
were in theory the source of his authority. On his accession the two 
brandies of the ducal Council, the Cnnxigiio di giwtisia and the Cmtaiglfo 
»ecrek> t were revived, as were Viscontis two finance committees. For the 
conduct of foreign affairs, he relied chieHy upon L’ecvo Simonetta, who 
had been his secretary during bis m mhtticre days; tlw> confidence enjoyed 
by this upstart Calabrian in matters of State was a constant source of 
grievance to the AIilane.sc nobility. Francesco was more uncompromising 
even than the majority of his contemporaries in his vindication of the 
sovereignty of the State. The capitulations of 1450 provided for the 
suppression of private jurisdictions and immunities within the duchy, and 
forbade subjects to accept titles or privileges from Pope or Emperor 
w ithout the duke's consent. With regard to the Church, he did not 
hesitate to plead necessities of State as an excuse for helping himself to 
the revenues of vacant benefices, and he obtained from successive Popes 
the right of nominating to bishoprics and abbeys within his dominions. 

In 1-MiO, Pius It consented to the establishment of an otlicc, with its own 
register imd in charge of a bishop devoted to Sfor/a's interests, to examine 
applications for Milanese bene lives and ensure tliat the successful can- 
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diHutei were acceptable to the secular power. In Milan and m 

Fk*» and Cremona, cities with which Francesco * penpal 
C U, his rule ^ popular. Benefaction* such « the Osp^inle M-^ore 
and the MartaanJ canal, together with the ei.aple family 
midst of their subject* by the duke and duchess and their eight child>xn 
mitigated the discontent caused by high taxation and the building m the 
cJ£» Stor^o- In the outlying cities of the do,umlon however, 
disaffection was rife. An inquiry into the state of the duchy mode m L4hl 
shewed that in the majority of the subjected** the local 
definitely hostile, and tlrnt ambitious neighbours, *ud, as How d Ijite 
and the Maniuea of Montfcnwt, were prompt to encourage the mnlcou- 
tedts 'the fact tliat Frenttsco aud hi* son thought it w&avry to 
maintain an organic system of espionage upon the ^\y donjfg of 
Bartolomeo Colleone indicates their copiousness of the Instability of tlieir 
rule. The accession of Galeazm Maria and his marriage t» Bona of Savoy 
bright an increase of magnificence to the ducal household, mp*W% 
after its motion to the newly built OtelK 6dw> f» * vdbun, 
hut he was by no means an inefficient ruler; he spent My, but he 
balanced his budget,and his murder during the Christmas festival of 1**6 
was prompted by purely private dLeon ten tsThe veugeance takett by th L 
citiins upon hi^ murderers suggests that Milan as* whole bad no serious 
objection to his rule. His seven-year-old sun waa ^cognised as duke under 
the guardianship of his mother, while Sinmuetta earned oil the real work 
of government. Sim arietta's tendency to lean on the Uriel!* produced a 
rerival of faction within Milan. The Ghibdlines revolted and wp sup¬ 
ported bv the duke's uncles; from their exile they intrigued n^neit the 
government, until Imdorico profited by a quarrel bntw«n Bona and 
Simmietta fa. win admission to the Costello and to become henceforth 

the arbiter of the duchy (7 September 1479). 

The ascendancy of Ludovico il Mom saw the complete development oi 
princely rule. Within a year of his return, Simmietta was brought to the 
Uffnld, and his fall cleared Ludovico’s path for the overthrew of the 
instruments of hb, own rise. Prominent Milanese noble* ware deprived of 
their seat* on the ducal council; Boon went into torred retirement; even 
Kolierto Sanse veil no, the companion of Ludovico’s exde, was not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the fruits of the victory which he M helped to wm 1 he 
CMliM which had Ijeen active under Sinionett^ ceased to Ik the 
chief organ of administration. Its members, w hile holding office at the 
pleasure of the duke, were drawn chiefly from the native amiocrocy and 
ptKsessed some degree of independence. Their place was taken by 
secretaries, dependent upon Ludovico alone, each of whom had clmrge of 
one of the various departments of gov cm ment-j satire, finance, foreign 
oflhirs, and the Church. The Council of Nine Hundred met Ume under 
Galeaxzo Maria, and ctmfirmerl him in possession of the duchy, but it had 
no place in Ludovico’s system. In 149k, when the death of Ins nephew 
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from hat urn! causes apparently saved, him from line trouble of murdering 
him, 1 he produced the diploma of investiture which he had bought from 
Maxim ilion and ascended the throne as a vassal of the Empire- The 
development of the duchy during the splendid years of his domination is 
the measure of the power of a single will to transform the State, His 
unfettered authority enabled him to gather round him the most distin¬ 
guished of Renaissance courts, and to stamp every side of life and every 
corner of his dominion with the impress of his personality + He possessed 
in Full measure two of the most outstanding qualities of the Renai^ince, 
the spirit of scientific enquiry and soreness of artistic judgment. His 
peculiar genius is *ecn irt town-planning and irrigation works, in efforts 
to stamp out the plague, and in improved methods for the cultivation oi 
the vine and the mulberry. It inspired the promotion of mathematical 
studies which brought Luca Paddi of Rbrgo Sjul Sepukro to his court. 
It guided the choice which he made of Bramante of f- rhino and Leonardo 
the Florentine to be his friends and Mow-workers. 

Under II Moroleauapices,Milan reaped in full mejmure the harvest of her 
mturidre^urccsand^jf the strong govemmen t bet^u-tealliedtohcrby the \ ls- 
conti, Until the Arte delta Sda received its statutes from Duke FBjppo*the 
silk industry had been carried on by individuals in their own homes, with a 
limited output of inferior quality; now it employed £0,000 operatives and 
formed one of the nniin sources of revenue. The Milanese armourers, at 
the height of their fame and prosperity, celebrated U Maro's marriage by 
lining the principal street of their quarter with a double row of lay figures 
clad in specimens of their croft. International commerce was facilitated 
by the maintenance of consuls at the chief European centres; numerous 
German merchants hud establishments in Milan, and Milanese houses were 
represented in German cities as well as in London and Bruges, The 
peculiar contribution made hy Milan to Renaissance art is due in large 
measure to the patronage of the Sforza dukes. From 1450* the tw o great 
Visronti foundations of the Cathedral of billon and the Certosa of Pavia* 
no less than the Costello rtforvesco, became schools of architecture and 
sculpture, where native craftsmen gained fresh inspiration from the 
Florentines introduced by Francesco. Ludovico employed Bramante not 
only in the capital but throughout the dominion, and inclose association 
with Lonilfctrd masters whose tradition he absorbed and transformed. 
Francesco brought Foppa of Bresda to Milan to become the dominant 
influence in painting until the advent of Leonardo. Native artists may 
have suffered from the overmastering effects of LeonardoV genius* but he 
found here opportunity for the exercise of hh manifold gifts* together 
with an atmosphere of understanding criticism which enabled him to 

* Sw He-LlI^ls J. fir C,, .4 History of Fmn& from thr dea£A qf Loui* XI, VoL n, 
pp. lfi^-40 (Oxfiftrd, 1024), for a £ummjirj-of t]ie fivi^ntsce with regard to llie circuits 
jitancefl of liixii iril ouzo Sforza'R death, and the taHeagiiiE^t Ludoviro^raponsibility 
for it. 
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work at his ease- The chief glory of II Mora's court is that it prodded 
the setting in whfch Leonardo's art was brought * F^fecbon. the 
marriage of Gian Galrazra to Isabella of Aragon in 1439, and that of 
Ludovico to Beatrice d'Este two yean later, while adding to the gaiety 
and brilliance of the court, introduced into it n spirit of faction winch 
™ to prove the source of its destruction. The two women were 
first cousins and alike clever and self-assertive, yet Isabella’s primacy as 
duchess was wrested from her by Beatrice. Gian Galeazra acquiesced 
readily in his uncle's domination, apparently preferring it to that of his 
wife, hut she, consumed with the desire to rule, filled the Gastello with 
her lamentations and urged her relatives in Naples to come to her aid. 
Meanwhile the Guelf nobility and all other elements of opposition to 
Ludovico's rule found in championship of the rightful .fluke the mllpng 
point of their discontents. Gian Giaeopo Trivufcio, a prominent Guelf, 
had already left Milan for Naples, and his presence enabled foreign foes 
to join hands with rebels at home. Conscious of his vulnerability to attack, 
Ludovico turned to France, hoping no doubt that a threat of Trench 
intervention would sene, as it Sad done in the past, to avert a crisis. In 
so doing, he destroyed the foundations upon which, from the days of the 
last Visconti, the power of Milan had been built. Milan as a harrier against 
French invaders was the surest guarantee of Italian liberty. Milan as 
the ally of Charles VIII opened the flood-gates to foreign domination. 


The development of princely rule in Florence and Milan had its counter¬ 
part in the smaller Italian States. During the course of the century, Kste ill 
Ferrara, Gonzaga in Mantua, Bentivoglio in Bologna, Montefeltro in 
Hi bino, and other lesser lords of cities, mod if ied theircoustitutiona! position 
in a monarchical direction, won for themselves a place in the world of Italian 
politic by marriage alliances and attention to diplomacy, and ned with 
each other in the transformation of their courts into splendid homes of the 
Beoaissance. Among these the Kste lords of Ferrara occupied the find 
place. A strategic position, lung standing as rulers, and conspicuous ability, 
gave them an importance in fifteenth-century politics out of proportion to 
the extent of their dominions. Lconello.the pupil of Guarino and the friend 
of Piaanello and Leon Battista Alberti, nude Ferrara famous in the history 
of learning and the arts, Borso obtained investiture of his fiefs of Modena 
and Reggio from the Emperor, and in 1171 was made Duke of Ferrara 
by Paul 11. At home he proved himself a master in the art of guvernmeut, 
and won for himself a reputation for justice and benevolence which 
enabled him to concentrate power in his own poison amid the enthusiasm 
of his subjects. Ercole, through his marriage with Leonora of Aragon 
and other family connexions, and the resident envoys whom he kept at 
the chief courts', wielded no little influence over the politics of his day. 
His daughter Isabella, who went to Mantua as a bride in 1190, was 
heir to his tradition; there, from her cabinet liljed with the artistic 
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Quattrocento despotism 

treasures of her choice, she manipulated the thmule of Italian diplomacy 
and steered her relatives through the troubled waters of the foreign 
invasions The position of the Este was perhaps more atebk than that 
of other Italian ndcra* but their hold upon Ferrara was menaced by the 
pretensions of Venice and the Papacy and by rival* within their own 
family. Ercole was not sure of his throne until he had seat Leolidlo 1 * 
son to the scaffold and made the street of Ferrara mu with blood. 
When the Gastello nf Ferrara was nt it* gayest and most hospitable, 
the morrow held no certainty for the best loved among Italian princes. 
In comparison with Ferrara, both Mantua and Urhino were small 
and poor States; their mien* were soldiers by profession,dependent Ixith 
ror their revenues anti their political importance upon the power to sell 
their anus to utjiefi. It is significant of the opportunities for ad¬ 
vancement w hich the profession of arms afforded that the Gonzaga palace 
at Mantua* enlarged and beautified out of all recognition by its fifteenth- 
ceutury owners, aud the palace built by Federigo of Montefeltrout U rhino 
were among the most stately dwelling-houses of tbe age. Imperial in¬ 
vestiture as Marquesses of Mantua and nferriages with German princess 
gave to the Gnnzaga lords of the period a dose connexion with the 
Empire* w hich they used to augment their authority and influence. Their 
association with Urbino began when Federigo was a fellow-pupil with 
Ludodco Gon/Jig* and his brothers and sister* m Yittoriuo da Felt re * 
school, and was strengthened by matrimonial ties and common tastes and 
interest?. Fcderigo's high character and gifted personality* together with 
the charm of hi? mountain home, make him the most perfect represen¬ 
tative of the Italian profession of arms; hi* death during the -war of 
Ferrara pub the close of amdotfiffT warfare in it* most characteristic 
phase, The rule of the Bentivoglio in Bologna represented n despotism 
of a different kind. Giovanni I was recognised as ifominu* when he 
seized supreme power in 1401, hut his surcttsors were only the leading 
members of a city magi slimy; Nicholas Y"s capitulations (1447) con¬ 
ferred sovereign power* upon legate mid commune acting jointly* 
Nevertheless, Saute and Giovanni 11 exercised an authority which 
differed little in practice from that of their neighbours; they carried 
on an independent foreign policy, often in direct opposition to the Papacy, 
and within Bologna the position of the legate is Hummed up in Pius its 
aphorism, “bgatutqm i vrius ligutu* apptlbiri ptfuttK'* 

Interchange of visits and a steady how of correspondence kept the 
ruling families of Italy in clo^c touch with one another, and they acted 
as a unifying force in politic*, which served the interests of the individual 
citizen. ^Offices of every kind, from a professorial chair or a post as potksti 
to a bank-clerkship, favour* such as facilities for collecting debt* or 
rdeiLse from imprisonment, were sol id bed by one lord from an other on 
behalf of hi* subject* with unremitting energy and eloquence. AJthough 
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these remits were ns often refuel os granted, the«ti*n who had no lord 
to plead his cuuse must lmve suffered under grave disabilities in his 
dmlinfs with other States. The despot, in short "as an antidote to local 
exclusiveness and his activities fostered a belief ill Ins own existence as 
necessary to the wcl1-l*ing of the community, lo tins belief the tenets of 
humanism lent their support In ite reverence For the past and m he 
homage which it j>aid to the authority of the expert, tt stood for the_ 
principles of discipline rather than for these of freedom. The pu^uit of 
leamhie and the arts ofterad a means whereby men might be turned from 
thoughts of self-government and find fresh forms of «lf-express.on m 
place of their stifled political activities, frintely rule ™ exalted as the 
sphere in which man's manifold power* could alone find complete develop 
inenL Thus the teaching of current philosophy* no less than me trivial 
incidents of daily life, enabled despotism to strike fnsh roots and to 
undermine the traditions of liberty. At the same time, the tendency on 
the W of the despots to sock investiture from l’ope nr Emperor preserved 
the conception of the medieval Empire, and threw the aegis of feudal 
tradition over the evolution o£4he modem State. 


When despotism prevailed throughout Italy, and even the republics of 
Siena and Perugia fell beneath the control of n single eitissen iicfure the 
close of the century, Venice alone remained a strong and well-ordered 
republic. Her position fit the beginning of the century and her history 
during its course haveheen authoritatively treated by Hr Horatio Browne'. 
It must suffice here to indirate the characteristics w hich separate her from 
the general trend of Italian political development Amid the failure of 
communal institutions to meet the requirements which circumstances 
demanded of them, the Venetian constitution stands out as an example 
of efficiency and adaptability which responded to every need os it arase, 
and allowed no power outside ibelf to supplement ite shortcomings. 
The Maggior CotuigSo, since the famous xerrata of 1297, was limited to 
the Venetian patriciate, numbering at this time some fifteen hundred 
members; yet no antagonism existed between its members &nd those ol 
the plebeian classes, who found adequate scopejfor their political activities 
in the civil service, and honoured a government which was carried on in 
their interests. The Maggior Comiglio was the source of all authority 
in the State, but it understood the art of delegating its powers and wa* 
content to concentrate upon its elective functions, leaving the work of 
legislation to the Tregadi or Semite. The Collegia was the executive and 
initiative body, consisting of the heads of government depnrmwite bVffw 
di Terra Fvrma, Aoirii da Mar) and of six Snvii Graadi , one of whom 
performed what were practically the functions of prime minister for a 
week at a time. Council, Senate, and College were presided over by the 
Doge and his nix Councillor*. The Doge could not act apart from his 
r < Cambridge Modem Uiitory, VoL t, Clmf. vin. 
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Councillors, but he Alone among Venetian statesmen held office for life; 
thus the advice which he tendered wa* formed by tipe experience and his 
position as visible head of the State ensured him a respectful hearing. In 
1S10 the CearigSo di Died was instituted “to preserve the liberty and 
peace of the subjects of the republic and protect them from the abuses 
of personal power 1 ." For all its wide diacretiunary authority, it did not 
supersede the constitution as the creation of a baifa superseded it; 
elected in the Grand Conned for six months at a time, it formed part oi 
the ordinary machinery of government and was subject to constitutional 
control. Admirable as were the constitutional forms of the republic, it 
was not these which differentiated her most sharply from her neighbours, 
hut rather the spirit which animated her political life. When Savonarola 
instructed the citizens of Florence on the manner In which they could 
contribute to the perfecting of popular government, he bade those called 
to any magistracy or office “love the common good of the city, and laying 
aside all individual and private interests have an eye to this alone*,"* It 
was the glory of Venice that she t rained her sons to obey this precep t an d 
that the whole-hearted devotion of every*Venetian to the service of the 
republic was expected and rendered. The oligarchy was Animated by a 
common will and purpose, and any signs of independence on the part of 
an individual or group were ruthlessly suppressed. Moreover, the peculiar 
histoTT and position of Venice contributed tu the maintenance of unity 
between all classes. Isolation from the main current of Italian politics 
saved her from their devastating factions. The temperament of the people, 
bred of the soft air of the lagoons and a seafaring life, rendered them 
amenable to discipline, and turned their skill and energies towards the 
practical and the technical rather than towards agitating problems of 
politics and philosophy. The Church was never allowed to become a rival 
to the authority of the State. The economic interests of patrician and 
plebeian were centred in a single commercial system which it was the chief 
concern of the government to foster. Thus the republic drew its strength 
from the combined energy of its citizens, which constituted a reserve force 
from which it could meet the heavy demands made upon its endurance. 

At the opening of the fifteenth" century Venire had reached the full 
measure of her powens; her constitution was fixed rod her commercial 
and colonial system was elaborated. A period of almost uninterrupted 
warfare, with the new responsibilities which her conquests brought, formed 
the supreme teat of Venetian greatness, and of the principles upon which 
the republic was founded. In 148-1. the mainland dominion of Venire 
stretched from the lsoirao and the Adriatic to the Adda, and from the 
Alp to the Po. The system of .government established in the subject 
territory strove to preserve local autonomy and at the same time to hind 
the cities to Venice by the benefits which her rule conferred. Each city 

1 Capitoiarr dri Capi del C4hm, X, da teggemi ogni prime giome del mear. Romanic, 
in, 54. 1 Tnit tu to circa it nggimente r gaterno detta ci/Jii di Firemt, ur, 2. 
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retained its own constitutionals council being presided over by the Venetian 
ntlore or potk.Hi, who, together with a military officer, «fed “ repre¬ 
sentatives of the republic, lu Vicenza, where the tradition of liberty was 
strong, aiiziani, elected by the citizens, had the duty of watch nig the 
reltorc in order to prevent breaches of Vioentine laws and custom. 
Commissions were sent from time to time to all subject cities in order to 
enquire into the conduct of the rettorc and hear complaints. Taxation 
was light and mainly indirect, and Venice won general respect from what 
Harrington has termed “her exquisite justice," if the local nobility 
chafed under her control, and the neighbours who were stripped of their 
territories thirsted for vengeance, the lower classes were unwavering in 
their allegiance. The strongest vindication of Venetian rule is that, 
with a few exceptions and save for a brief interval,, the cities which 
fell to her during the fifteenth century remained under her in peace, 
prosperity, and contentment for three hundred years. In addition to 
her pre-occupation with the mainland, Venice was engaged in a losing 
battle for the maintenance of her supremacy in the Levant Although her 
successes in naval warfare against the Turk during the early years of the 
century enabled her to secure a respite from hostilities and free trade and 
navigation in Turkish dominions, the foil of Constantinople entailed 
heavy loss of property and the disappearance of the supremacy which 
she had hitherto enjoyed in the Block Seo. From 1463-79 she fought the 
Turk single-handed with a courage which refused to lie daunted by 
reverses. She emerged from the struggle with depleted revenues, and 
losses uf territory for which the acquisition of Cyprus afforded only 
partial compensation. IJespite the prolonged strain to which she " as 
subjected, however, Venice hod energy to spare for all that promoted 
the prestige of the city and the wellbeing of its citizens. She secured 
the removal of the sent of the Patriarch from (Jratio to the capital, 
and further strengthened the control of the republic in matters of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and appointment to benefices. Various im¬ 
provements were introduced into the judicial system, and a permanent 
commission was set up to visit the prisons and ameliorate the lot of the 
prisoners; a ministry of public health was instituted; the arsenal was 
enlarged. The Venice which Philippe dc Commyncs visited in 1+94 amazed 
him by its magnificence. Churches, monasteries, gardens, ret in the midst 
of the waters, palaces faced with white marble from Istria, gilded ceilings, 
carved mantelpieces, gondolas made gay with tapestries, claimed his 
admiring attention. “Cfcst la plus triomphunte cirque faye jamais vue, 
et qui fait plus d'hnnneura a ambnssadcurs el estrange ns, et qui plus 
sagemeut k gouvemc, et ou le service Ue Dion csl le plus sollitimellement 
fait 1 ." His words hear witness to the worth of Venetian achieieroent, 
and to tlie power uf the spirit of the commune which had not ceased to 
animate the life of the city 
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CHAPTER VII 


FRANCE: THE REIGN OF CHARLES VH AND THE 
END OF THE HUNDRED YEARS” WAR 

The death of Charles VI on £1 October 142$ was ad event of little 
significance in itself, but infinitely important in its consequences ihe 
sovereign who thus disappeared from the stage Iiad for a long time had 
no personal part to play. But the circuinstances attending the succession 
to him upon the throne of France created an entirely novel situation. 
In this setting, a wholly gloomy one for Frame, the third act of the 
Hundred Years* War opened; from 14^2 to 145S was to he unfolded, 
amid the changing fortunes of the great struggle, a sequence of events 
stirring and deceive for the destiny of the West# France was to be the 
prize of an intensely dramatic contest, in which its existence as a nation 
was at stake. In a most critical state at lirst, at one moment almost des¬ 
perate, it made one of the most marvellous recoveries in history; and, 
finalU\ it came triumphant out of this terrible ordeal, the most formidable 
that it encountered throughout the ages, and emerged from so many 
misfortunes a new France, bruised and exhausted, hut intact in all essen¬ 
tials, organically sound and convalescent, and ready to play in modern 
Europe an active and a preponderating part. 

It is interesting to note, at the moment when the wretched career of 
diaries VI came to an end, the impression produced by this event on his 
contemporaries. All the evidence is in agreement on this point It was 
one of complete indifference among the princes and nobles; but, tin the 
other hand, of sincere emotion and of dismay among the people. The 
princes mid the lords regarded Charles VI as a useless creature, who 
had in some ftort outlived himself and whose existence was u nuisance, 
an obstacle to the realisation of the political combination* they had 
devised. The Court was impatient to see upon the throne of the Valois 
the little Henry VL, already King of England and heir to France- In 
fact, ** heir to France ^ (Wm frtwcuu) had been the title lx>mu by 
Henry V from the time of bis marriage with Charles Vfi daughter Cathe¬ 
rine of France until his death, and from ham Henry VI had inherited 
the title, which gave him formal guarantee for his expectancy of the 
succession* The Dauphin ('hade*, son of Isabella of Bavaria and reputed 
Illegitimate, excluded from all right to the emwn, banned as the guilty 
author of the assassination of the Duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless, 
on the bridge of Montereau* was a wanderer in France, and the late king's 
entourage considered his cause as adjudged, as lost While Charles VI 
was alive, Lt might still be questioned whether article li of the Treaty of 
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Troyes in 14*0 was to be enforced 1 . Now that Charles V l «ftJ* dead, this 
extraordinary deviation from the true coon* of suecasnm was 
with the greatest ease and without resistance. As soon «* the tm**« 
Charles VI was over, the English king, m spite of bis tender age, w 
immediately and solemnly proclaimed. 

Thus was accomplished the transference of the crown of l ™ n 5* 
house of England The onion of the Lancastrian Heury^ with C^thLrtne 
cloaked tins transference with a semblance of legality; but t w 
the less a direct contradiction of the decision of the French ns in 
I3ii8, and the solemn function of 1+22 testified, as the resol o 
English victory, to the military collapse of iVanoe. 

Now, while Court, prim*#, and grandees coked on unmoved at this 
presumptuous transference of the crown which went so directly conn 
to past history, it was sjuite otherwise with the people; t it one* mas. ls 
wenrtrangely moved by the sadness of this grave occurrence. rhe people 
nf Vmncc, of Paris above all, grieved bitterly on the nows of the pour 
mad king'* death; at his funeral there were open infestations of the 
popular feeling. This was very*characteristic of their mood. It must not 
be looked upon as a mere outburst of emotion; it denoted the strain o 
apprehension, of anxiety, which gripped the minds uf all true Frenchman 
at this turning-point in their country’s history. What the man in v 
street At Paris was lamenting as the funeral cortege passed along i 
was both the prince who was named " the Well-Beloved and also the 
national cause which was felt to have died with him. 

There is, in fact, no more sombre date in the history of r ranee limn 
the year 1422. It was not merely defeat, misery, civil war oppressing 
wen's minds; the very soul of the country was in agony. The dread ot 
the unknown hung over the future; there was no longer any certain con¬ 
stitution, any finu idea from which the hope of I letter things might spring, 
France, in the worse of its monarchical evolution, had come to associate 
its sentiment of nationality with the tradition of kingship; and now, at 
this moment of complete change, when, ’‘in spile of a e or s an 
all the blood that had been ahed,” the crown of France was muted to 
that of England, the bewildered Frenchman asked himself where he was 
to bestow that loyalty to a king which was so indispensable for the case 
of the Individual conscience. Was tills English king, thus solemnly pro¬ 
claimed, the king by right? Or did not the law of succession, standing 
above tiie caprice of policy and the chance of military or diplomatic 
encounters, rather summon to the throne him whom they liad long known 
officially, and whom many still spoke of beneath their breath, as tie 
dauphin, Isabella’s son, Charles? As against the answer officially given 

( It b Wrd to recall l.cre ifie actual te*t of this article: "Hem que 

tuitost sores narttt t**pas el rtesbrs on smut, U wnrtinm) et »ym de I-rwi« 
svKMiiie* tons leans <iwm >t apjwtoomew dcmmirroiU at «mat perpetuelcment da 
Eioniru fill le Itsj Henry et de aea hoiri/* 
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by the Court find dictated by the Treaty of Troyes, product of the 
coalition of the unworthy queen with the Burundians and the Lancas¬ 
trians, was there not also another answer, that of the Anuagnacs, who 
abided by the fundamental priori pies of the M Salic Law " and the person 
of the dauphin, a prince forsaken, but become king now by hb father's 
death? Opposed to each other stood the partisans of Henry and the 
partisans of Charles* and among them, on both sides, there were some 
who were convinced of the legitimacy and right of their cause, others 
who we» perplexed by doubts; while in between came the great multitude 
of the undecided, the indifferent* and the dispirited. The best minds were 
afflicted bv a problem of conscience, Juist as the Church had suffered and 
still was suffering from its schism, owing to the multiplicity of Popes* so 
now r France was suffering from a duplication of royal authority. 

Then, as to the *division of the country between Henry VI of England 
(who should have been Henry II of France) and Charles VII. Territorially, 
there was no comparison between them. The victories of Henry V* £he 
part played by the house of Burgundy in alliance with that of Lancaster, 
the apparent validity of the Treaty of Troyes, the title of Juterts Frnnchu 
borne in turn by the husband mid the son of Catherine—all contributed 
to create a position of manifest preponderance for the English party. In 
1422, indeed, the English controlled the greater part nf French soil. 
They held Normandy and Gulenne* the old Fknfcagenet fiefs re-won by 
Henry V; they held Picardy, Champagne, the lie de France, also con¬ 
quered by the same prince; they profited by the adhesion and support of 
the house of Burgundy, w hich possessed, iini fief from the Crown of France* 
Flanders, Artois, and Burgundy proper, not to mention its Imperial fiefs, 
the Low Countries and Franche Comtes they had the suzerainty over 
Brittany. Paris* at once the head anil the heart of the French kingdom* 
was theirs. The great institutions of Stale* the Parle men t, the University* 
recognised, like the Court* the authority of King Henry. 

On the other hand, the provinces in the centre—Berry* the Orleanai^, 
Touraine, Poitou* Anjou—remained faithful to Charles; and there were 
others foo p here and there, east, south, and west—Dauphine and Provence 
In the Empire, Auvergne, I^anguedoc* and lastly Ia Rochelle and part 
of Saintonge. These scattered provinces* forming no coherent group* 
constituted the sum total that remained to the disinherited prince, who 
from 1422 onwards* however, may properly be called Charles YTL 

It was at Mehun-HUr-Yevre, that noble castle built and beautified by 
his great-unde the Duke of Berry, brother of Charles V, that he learnt 
on 24 October the news of his father's death. At first he made no move. 
But on 30 October, on in format lop that steps were being taken at Park 
to settle the question of the succession to bis prejudice* he followed the 
advice of those who were in hb Immediate entourage and assumed the 
title of king at Mchun. In the castle chape! he caused a funeral service 
to be couduetcd to the memory of the sovereign who had just passed 
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uny; All Saints Dav dime immediately afterwards, and he «w careful 
to perform with royal pomp the duties prescribed for this great festival 
of the Church. Thus the new reign was inaugurated. “The king of 
Bourges," as he was commonly known, stood in the lists against the king 
of Paris 1 , And the chronicler Jon vend des UrailW applies the term / ran- 
tomt-Jugloys to those who cried: “ Long live Henry, King of France and 
England," “ Renegade Frenchmen" became the more usual name for them. 

So there were two kings and two obediences—two Frances. Leaving out 
of neewunt the Burgundian territories, which were spared by the war, and 
apart from the losses and ravages wrought by physical violence or by the 
moral upheaval, it would be true to say that the same desolation afflicted 
the provinces administered from Paris as thaw administered from Bourg&i, 
In short, the two France* were plunged, to the same depth, in anarchy. 
Banda of Annagnacs were still at large m the proving of the English 
obedience; unemployed mercenaries, known as routkr.i or Ecnrcheur* 
(a Siost expressive name, which tells its own tale), were coming and going, 
heedless of frontiers, robbing, massacring, torturing, and living on plunder. 
Ruined churches, a devastated*countryside, terrorised towns, universal 
misery, famine, monetary disorder, high prices, unemployment, dislocation 
of the social framework, crime unpunished and multiplying, inhuman 
atrocities, a return to barbarism and the evil instincts of the most savage 
ages—these were the characteristic features of the crises created by the 
Hundred Years' War and the troubles which it brought in its train. At 
the moment when the most grievous stage of this pedal of prolonged 
ordeal befflm, all the causes of suffering were crowding upon one another 
ami reaching the height of their effect; the constant tragedies of this 
avrftil time form tbc material for the stories of tlie chroniclers. 1 lie 
picture they give is one of the deepest gloom; aiul the unanimous 
mol,t, of all the contemporary literature makes it impossible to doubt 
t|yit the colouring of the picture is abcjolntely realistic. 

Besides the accounts of the chroniclers there h alto the evidence of the 
charters 1 , which are even more eloquent for being impersonal. They 
reveal the ghastly intensity of the crisis: there are contracts which deal 
only with waste land; acU of a later date in which the lord enfranchises 
his serfs in order that after so many lost years they may have a bettei 
heart for work; an account-book in which the head of a family has noted 
down, in matter-of-fact language that is therefore the more impressive, 
the successive catastrophes which have befallen his home; wills in which 
the ruin uf families can be seen and almost felt by the reader. The 
ferocity of the nomad bands luis left its mark on the language, in that a 
detail of military equipment has owin^to them become the source of the 

i Pierre «le Fmkb (p. lfH). “...Aiiisyyavoit en Fnrnre ileus rep*, e estas^aWirle 
ray Charles ct lc rey Henry. Icquel rey Henry se uoraumit roy ile tranre et d Engin¬ 
es flie must impresari; documents are to be found in the eolJwtSwt of Pert Dviuflir. 
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precise modem rigid ficimce of the word “ brigand^ Fortified town* 
stood out ai islands amid the waves of armed men battering upon them, 
but even they suffered equally with the countryside. Overcrowded with 
refugees, each of them was transformed into a beleaguered city in which 
means of livelihood were scarce and precarious the mortality wm terrible, 
famine and disorder almost incessant. Even in Paris the documents 
reveal n lamentable situation. The Bourgt&ia dr Paris* gives m Home of 
its features: u When the dog-killer killed any dogs, the poor folk followed 
him into the fields to obtain the Hesh or the entrails for food.,.they ate 
what the swine disdained to eat S' And the same author sumfi up in these 
words the crisis of which he has been telling the story: “ I do not believe 
that from the time of Clovis, the first Christian king* France has ever 
been so desolate and divided as it is to-day/* These are not the exaggera¬ 
tions of a pessimist, hut the expression of one who is meticulously stating 
the facta Never, in truth, since the beginning of the French monarchy, 
had the country undergone a crisis* both material and moral, of su£li a 
character. 

Exhausting as was the physical crisisj the moral crisis was even more 
severe a strain* For French patriotism* which had given new life to France 
at Bon vines, and had restored it to health after iU constitution had been 
vitally impaired by the Treaty of Bretigny, might have been the salva¬ 
tion of the France of 1+3#, But On what was patriotism to depend in 
this hour of dismay? Patriotism was inconceivable unless founded upon 
kingship; loyalty to a prince was the inevitable form for national senti¬ 
ment to take, Now two princes were at the same time claiming to be the 
lawful ruts'* and between them everyone, before the bar of conscience at 
any rate, had to make up his mind. 

For the modem French man no hesitation is possible* Charles VII T the 
son of Charles VI, was the true king. Bat for the men and women of the 
fifteenth century the situation was much more difficult to resolve. The 
Burgundian party had spread the report of the possible, or even pro liable, 
illegitimacy of the dauphin. Queen Isabella's reputation provided only 
too good a basis for this, and she herself had justified it by Accepting the 
Treaty of Troyes. Precision was given to the rumour by those who made 
out Charles to be the son of Louis of Orleans, lover of his sister-in-law 
the queen; this wan affirmed* for instance, by the author of the PastornUt. 
The act which removed Charles from the succession proceeded from 
Charles VI, the Well-Beloved, The exclusion nf Isabella's son was recog¬ 
nised by the constituent bodies at Paris* by the Parlement and the 
University; this had a natural effect upon men’s minds. Yet, was thb 
action on the part of these venerable bodies the result of conviction and 
a clear conscience* or wna it not rather due to coils train i f to resignation, 
or to submission in the face of force? 

1 liri^nivlirw vbs b coat of lunll. 

1 J&vnateTun botttyoUd* Jteir, p. 153; p . 1ST ; pp. 
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At any rate, the feet that he was recognised as king by the governing 
class,* i n Paris, by the Faileuietit, and by the University, gave Henry a 
presumptive right which made an impression upon the worthy provincial 
peasantry. Instinctively, however, they revolted ogamst it. 11 uw many, 
then, were questioning their consciences, anxiously, in perplexity, having 
lost their hearings in face of this novel and distracting problem of the 
two kings who disputed the realm between themr 


So touch for the material and moral picture of the France of 1422. 
The nest tank is to shew what sort of men they were who fcunsl one 
another to the lists, to contrast the kingship of Fares with the kingship 

Henry VI personally did not count at all. He was on infant, ami a 
sickly one. Bom on 4 December 1421, he was not evdh a year old when 
the crown of France by inheritance from Charltt VI was p need upon the 
fraTt head which already bare the crown of England by inheritance from 
Henry V, The guardianship had been offered, on Henry V s death, o 
the Duke of Burgundy, hut he hail refused it; and it was the Duke of 
Bedford, Henrv V‘s brother, who took over on the access!on of his nephew 
the regency of'the kingdom of France. Bedford was a fine soldier and an 
able statesman, but in manner be was Jiaugbty, hard,and quick-tempered. 
He made, in truth, a serious and painstaking effort to remedy the evil? 
from which the province* subject to his authority were suifenug; it was 
his deliberate policy to render the English occupation as mild as possible 
and not to injure the inhabitants'; he laboured sincerely to assure die 
normal functioning of government, and even to improve it lie suppressed, 
to the host of his ability, brigandage in Normandy, the typical province 
of the English ohediencc; Thomas Basin speaks of 10,000 persons hanged 
in one rear. This figure, however, is evidence both of the duke 1 * seventy 
and of the intensity of the evil- As Basin also shews, the English regent s 
care for the Norman* did not prevent them from cordially detesting the 

^Administratively, Bedford did what he could and deserves that credit 
should be given to him for the method* lie employed. He improved the 
coinage, simplified and purified the procedure at the Chatelet at I an*, 
created a faculty of law at Caen, and granted on a considerable scale 
remissions of taxes to impoverished towns, But his policy was everywhere 
confronted by a passive resistance; he was tricked by the psychological 
factor, Though in law subjects of the Lancastrian dynasty, the Frenc 
served it against their will. Bedford had to exact a strict oath from 


1 t*re lb* documents piitiUsltcif by Mis?. 11, J. H. Howe, Witif/uii in 

Hit Forman fjatruws tinder Botford, (EHIt. tuL jr.n. 1M1, PP- '■> 

Itcrlfiml. murcover, was cmUimimjf the policy of tkfl preredlttJt reiffi 1 - * ■ * 

tall, U'nry* ^ of f- (Jaaiwrewjf W* ™ 

mrdm’itl Alitor^ to HvtttnU of Chari# UiukiM, 192a, P- X>5). 
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ecclesiastics as well an from laymen* At every moment he learned of 
possible, even imminent, defections He had to make use of thrents to 
obtain the voting of supplies by the Estate* of Normandy or Champagne, 
Now, his task did not consist only in giving life to the conquered provinces 
and keeping them in their allegiance; lie had also to conquer for his nephew 
the provinces held by those who were called in his camp 11 the Dauphinoi^ 

Dnuphimix was the name given in the English North to the partisans 
of Charles, who were sometimes also dubbed by their adversaries with the 
old name of twenty years before, u Armagnacs** Charles* supporters had 
no objection to the former name, since, as he had not been crowned at 
Rhelms, they still designated him by the title of “danpiling Indeed, 
Joan of Arc was herself to greet Idm at Chincm ns u gentle dauphin. 1 " 

Charles hud not the personality to thrill those who adopted his cause, 
and he displayed hone of the attributes of a leader. He is among the 
least pleasing ofhistorical parsonage*. His character debts exact deli Jilt ion. 
He acted in a vague and colourless manner at first; though he declared 
himself king in 144&i, it was- rather, it would seem, in order to satisfy his 
entourage than because he had the consciousness of being cast for a great 
role. He was listless, and on the morrow of his proclamation at Mehmi- 
snr-Y&vre, appeared to be sunk in a deep apathy. This young man of 
twenty, faced wi th so many difficulties, seemed to be unequal to the task of 
surmounting them. He was like a child, heedless, letting men and things 
go their own way; in the absence of a firm hand everything was being 
allowed to drift. 

What, then, is the explanation of thb insensibility, which intensified 
the existing gravity of the situation and cast its gloom over the whole of 
the first period of the reign? Charles, though he was no man of distinction, 
was not without capacity- He proved himself, in the second half of his 
career, to be a capable administrator; and though a large share in this 
must be assigned to his ministers, he cannot be denied all credit 1 . But be 
hud failings which were very harmful to him,, especially iu the critical circum¬ 
stances in which he commenced his reign. One personal characteristic was 
his lack of any soldierly instincts, in which he resembled his grandfather 
Charles V; this military defect was a serious matter for u prince whose 
kingdom was attacked! invaded, and in part occupied by the enemy, at 
a time when righting was continuous and force seemed the onlv arbiter. 
Besides this* Charles was slow to develop; he was late in reaching maturity. 
At the age of twenty his character was still unformed; he was naive, 
timid, shallow, heedless of the seriousness of his circumstances and the 
grave duties they imposed upon him; living a hand-to-mouth existence, he 
was accessible to all comers and became subject to influences often of the 
most harmful kind. As ill luck would have it* around this inexperienced 

1 Hi- surname "the Well-Served" shewn, however, that according to general 
opinion his fallow-workers played the chief part. 
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“ The King of Bonrges" 

youth, deserted bj' his family, there prowled s troop of low iidvcntureni, 
who were greedv after their own personal gain and iinafFecti'd by the vital 
issues of the day. 

Charles VII has often been accused of premature debauchery and dis¬ 
sipation at the beginning of his rdgTL It is necessary to make a stand 
against these unjust accusations* which w j ere the invent ions of his cnenit^r 
The sources studied by the Marquis du Frame de Beau court 5 give the lie 
to these malicious rumours. The king of Bourgcs appears in the sources 
as a pious and devout prince, much attached to his wife* Mary of Anjou, 
but somewhat under the thumb of his energetic and imperious mother-in- 
law, Yolande of Sicily 1 . If we take the evidence of reliable documents 
only* we find neither luxury nor pleasure dominating hb Court- the *m- 
pn-ssion we get is rather of poverty and distress. In HjEh the year of bin 
accession ^ he had to put his jewels in pawn and in particular hb finest 
diamond, known as ^the mirror**; he had to borrow from one of his cooks 
(<p*u<r) in April U23 T and he was unable to pay the wages of his servants. 
Many other equally good examples could be cited to shew the wretchedness 
of his state* * 

The most serious factor was the absence of a strong personality at the 
centnd point of resistance to Bedford. Charles VII was dominated at first 
by a triu mvirate composed of the president Lou vet, Tanguy du thatel, 
and a petty nobleman named Fro tier. Then it was the turn of Arthur do 
K idle moil t. Third in order came the too lengthy period of the eguistic 
I ji Trciuoille. To all these men Charles was little more than a cipher. His 
protracted adolescence* his delayed manhood* was not the only reason for 
his apathy. There was a deeper psychological cause fur his weakness and 
his repugnance to face responsibility and decision- He was doubtful about 
his birth* whether he was legitimate or no; this problem which disturbed 
his subjects was a torment to himself. Betftdcs* the crime of Montcreau had 
broken his Spirit; the crushing responsibility laid on his shoulder when 
he was declared to be the author of the assassination of John the Fearless 
had deeply impressed itself upon his mind, And the distress of his youth* 
when he bad lieeu renounced by his Family* had added to his depression. 
In him had been extinguished the taste for living and reigning- It needed 

1 Jo his FiixhHtt tie Charfrt VI f t n, ITT 

1 The w idow of Louis II, Uuk* of Anjou and ekinwlrt of Naples {Sjcil> ). 

5 Charlra had tft refrdii from buying new shoes- aa ho wm tumble to pay b ih shoe¬ 
maker, and to be content with lib "vitLc honwl " (Quicherat, I M racet f iv, the 

pout Martial iTAuverpie {Lc* Viyttitx du I fay Charfc* VIi t I* 56) tells ho* : 

“ Uu jour qoe Lft Hire et Patou 
le vindrent veoir pour Festiiyonient 
n'nvoiflEst qu + iine quqjic de mouUm 
el deux pculet* imit Reoleimmt/’ 

Jl is clear tlial the reaon rcea of the unhappy king of Bourges allowed him on 
Dilitence that was very mwlest for a fifteenth-erQtury kisig. Om? dov it happened 
that h is treasurer Regular dc BouJigriy had only four crowns in the chert {Jjmchemt,, 
Prvcr*! lUj B5). * 
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Li in to fbIw him from Liu? depths Aguii). And while he waited lorn spark 
of hope or a ray of truth to lighten his darkness, the king who nhould 
hnee issued his call to France did nothing of any avail. So far from 
directing events, he let himself be led by them. 

It was, indeed, very difficult in the circumstances to react jiguinst the 
English occupation. However, if the impulse whs to spring from another 
than the king, tlmt impulse when it came w*is tn be the more intense, 
spontaneous, and irresistible. But, in the meantime, the patriotism latent 
in the French, the national sentiment which was to sate Inith king and 
kingdom, was displayed in a merely negative form; the only sign that 
reveled the popular'instinct, hostile as always to a foreign occupation, 
was the stubborn passive resistance of those Frenchmen who irdiabited the 
provinces that were in English hands. Renegade Frenchmen, whole¬ 
heartedly attached to the Lancastrians, were the exception; most of the 
inhabitants shut themselves up, ns it were, in their -hells, and without 
committing ns a rule any overt act of rebellion, met the conciliatory Sud 
well-meaning policy of the energetic Bedford with a blank enmity, a 
heartfelt antipathy, which denoted atixed determination never to surrender. 

At times, too, the voice of loyalty was already to be heard in the north. 
Toumai. a Burgundian town, on fharles YTs death sent a deputation to 
diaries VIIk This was a Hire, if not a unique 1 instance, but it wjl- symp¬ 
tomatic; one would look in vain for an instance of the opposite, of a 
spontaneous rally to the English side "par de la la Loire,” It a* valuable 
point to note, for it help one to understand why, in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, the future was better assured for the king of UuLUgas 
than for the king of Paris. I t little profited the son of Henry V that he 
could bOMt the more regal state and that tlie constituent bodies wore in 
his train. He was a usurper legitimised, and the officials were too fulsome 
in their recognition of him for their sentiments to be sincere. When they 
sought to give an appearance of reality to the rights of their king! these 
Parisians were trying to stifle their own doubts; tminy of them, however, 
kept thinking of the imprescriptible and inalienable rights of the lawful 
race of national kings, and it is to be noted that the line in the modem 
opera, "Never in France shall reign an English king,” was no fiction, but 
an actual utterance of the time. It is to 1x3 found in the trial of Guillaume 
Pricuse, Superior of the Carmelites at liheims, who sx, brought to justice 
for using suspirinmlanguage: “he said.,. that never had Englishman been 
King of France, and never should be so , . T ’ What Ton mai prod aim h! and 
Rbeitns was whispering, many were thinking without daring to breathe it 

i “Veottenir !e dauphin pour rat," nay* die f'Araoiviw d* Tuttmai (Mmrqois ilu 
Frwi* de Bwtf court, tTudoin da Chotim VII, n, 0). j 

•t [jtf.r ju thn fharler granted inToumni, Clisrles VJJ binwelf w*Ur*i tlic towji * 
loyalty: ‘Mi-raourae eomme taut* scale ties [ttrtifs tie Jw d* lit In Seine." Se*j ton, 
thr rtMfl citml bdiw of frioii^r aI Rheicti*. 

1 tbid. ii, 5G. 
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aloud, and in the Ijuicastriwn province* were looking foi^ard to the day 
when they would have the right to give expression to it Everywhere, in 
Fact, a Intent patriotism wns working during Ihe worst years for the * ir 4S 
of Bourges* slid it wad he that already was virtually the true king of the 
whole of France. 

4t At this date the English sometime* took a fortress from the Annag- 
nacs in the morning, and then lost two again in the evening- Thus went 
on thtf war accursed of God This passage from the Jmtnud tTm boar- 
gttti&de Paris 1 , an invaluable source For the light it throw s on contemporary 
opinion, admirably mrm up the military history of the early yeti's oi 
Charles VIF& reign. They are confused years, years of hitter struggle 
between the two parties who were contesting the possession of i ranee; 
years marked by trifling episodes which cancelled each other out; the 
capture and recapture of castles* a company here and there surprising a 
company of the enemy, warfare of a purely local character but taking place 
shnultanen-uslv every where, and with no other result thnn to increase the 
general iniserv and year by ycfirto make the demoralisation more intent. 
From the accession of Charles VII to the coming of Join of Arc, a war 
that lacked anv pleading or redeeming feature may be divided into three 
periods, all of them ijuite short. In the Hist, the English hud the 
advantage; in the second, the cause of the king of Bo urges scented to be 
improving; finally* in the third period, this fleeting hope vanished and 
if appeared that the resumption of the initiative by the English must 
prove decisive. 

What gave the English their chief advantage in the first period was 
their close accord not only with the Duke of Burgundy jn the ea--t and 
north, but also with Duke John VI of Brittany in the west and with 
Count John I of Foix in the south. John VI of Brittany and his brother 
the Count of lliehemont constituted an important and effective menace 
to the king of Bo urges; and this was the more effective since Ckrb, 
though secure in the finil loyalty of the town uf Toulon.sc as well as of 
Languedoc, had to protect hhnsdf in that region against John I of Foix, 
who was similarly aided by hifl brother* Count Matthew of Coniiuhiges. 
Dominating Bearn and the territories attaching to it, the house of Foix 
■was a formidable power in the south-west; ( harles partisans had dilhculty 
in mutntaifung themselves at Bazas. On the other side, the Earl of 
Salisbury and John of Luxemburg ranged at will over < hampagne nti<l 
the region of the Ardennes. The Count of Aumale, with ei small IkhIy of 
adherents of the house of Valois, did defeat the English lender Sufiblk 
in Maine at La Gravdle on l M September 1423, But this victory had nu 
morrow. For the Count of A u male was himself overw he lined and slain at 
the battle uf Vcnieuil on 17 August 1424. 

Verticuil was an unlucky day for the king of Bourges. The striking 
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victory won by Bedford scemd to signalise the military triumph of the 
English party' It was the most important English snoots since Agincourt, 
and it ninkw ft fourth in the series of great French disasters in the 
Hundred Years’ War. VenreuH almostrtnka as on equal «rith Agincoort, 
Poitiers, and Cnk-y. 

It was not any sudden outburst of energy on the part of Charles \ II 
that originated the improvement which mark* the mc&xding period. The 
rea*KJiis were wholly extermJ and fortuitous. Ihe ambition of l^ljords 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, who wished to play a part on thfe Con¬ 
tinent 1 , provoked a coolness between the Court* of England and Burgundy* 
At the sjune moment, tlie house of Brittany and the house of Peris severed 
their ties with BedforeL Tfcese various events resulted in & revival, though 
of rather an artificial nature, in the fortunes of the king of Bourges* It 
was over H&inault that a different arose between the Duke of G lousier 
and the powerful Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good. Philip in umb/age 
withdrew hist support from the English and dissociated himself from their 
interests. A similar change of front took place in Brittany also, Riche¬ 
mont, the brother of Duke John V I, went to ( hinon and on 7 March 14^5 
received from Charles V r II the sword of the Constable of France, He 
immediately conducted an active campaign against the Lancastrians in 
Brittany* Normandy, and Maine. Finally, John I of Eoix was won over 
by the office of Lieutenant^Geneml of Languedoc and changed sides, 
passing with his brother the Count of 1'nmnnnges into the camp of 
Charles VII, 

Richemont was now the most influential figure at diaries' 1 Court; he 
appeared to be an acquisition of the first importance, and hi* successes were 
most encouraging for the future* But Bedford had succeeded in settling 
the dispute about llainauit, and in preventing Burgundy from abandon¬ 
ing the English alliance, The regent was skilful enough to set against 
Richemont the Earl of Warwick, who was given the high-sounding title 
of “Captain and Licutenaiit-Gencml of the king and the regent throughout 
France and Normandy.” The E&imais, in the sen-fee of the Count of 
Foisu reached the banks of the Loire; but they contented them selves 
morelv with pillaging the countryside* 

Then came the third period t the period of disillusion merit* Jealous of 
Ija Tremtulle, Charles VIIV new favourite, Richemont con lined his activi¬ 
ties to Brittany . Warwick took heart again, and achieved the capture of 
Puiitorson on 8 Mav 14^7, Finally, the Earl of Salisbury arrived with an 
English army to lay siege to Orleans, 

It ts essential to appreciate the full significance of this siege of Orleans. 
In the first places the English *w«rc attacking a town whose overlord, 
Duke Charles of Orleans, had been a prisoner in their hands since 
Agiucourt, hit rights laing expressly guarded by treaty; therefore the 
English government wo* committing a breach of signet! agreements. At 
See ifl/re?., t-hap, x* p. t imp, si. p. iaH> ri 
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the same time, it was disregarding the customary practice of feudal and 
chivalHe behaviour: in the fifteenth century it wm regarded as a. definite 
rule that no attack should be made upon the domain of a lord while he was 
a prisoner. Salisbury was perhaps attracted by the town's importance ns 
the key to the line of the Loire. At any rate, his attack upon it was looked 
on as a tnond outrage, and not only the citizens of Orleans but the 
people of France also were infuriated by it. This explains both the heroic 
and impassioned resistance of tlie defenders, and also the niir that their 
rraistftfice aroused, Orleans became in everybody s eves symbolic, i'onie- 
thiug was needed to quicken the latent patriotism in France Into life ; and 
that something was provided by the siege of Orleans. 

There were indeed other heroic exploits calculated to maintain the 
spirits of the Valois party; for instance, the magnificent defence of Mont- 
Sail it-Michel, that proud fortress which never yielded to the English, But 
thejp was a great difference hetween the resistance of Mont-Saint-Michel 
and that of Orleans: tlie funner excited the feudal element only ; in the 
case of Orleans the emotions of a whole people were aroused. If the English 
triumphed over Orleans, if the gallantry of its inhabitant* who had just ire, 
as it seemed, and right on their side was proved to be vain and useless 
then surely it was plain that the King of England was the true King of 
France and that resistance to him was a crime. In the simple minds of 
the perplexed Frenchmen the notion of a judgment of God took shape, 
and in an agony of suspense they looked for tlie signs of it in all the events 
that attended the siege of the devoted city. The English felt that the 
resistance they encountered had a special significance, an exceptional 
importance, and they redoubled their efforts. Even after Salisbury* had 
been killed and Talbot had taken his place, though the assaults ordered by 
the new commander failed, as had those of his predecessor, against the 
invincible heroism of the defenders, the besiegers did not lose heart; they 
counted on famine to break the valiant resistance of the inhabitants. At 
the Court of Charles VII also, there was a confused idea of the gravity of 
the crisis, and that it might possibly be the deciding one. In a vague way 
they realised that some tiling must lie undertaken on behalf ol the loyal tow*n 
in its hour of danger; and a body of troops from Auvergne, under the 
command of CJiarle* of Bourbon, Count of Clermont, w*as dispatched 
against the besiegers. 

Charles of Bourbon learnt that a convoy of provisions under the charge 
of Fastulfe was on its way to the English camp; and he planned to inter¬ 
cept it But the Auvergnats were defeated on IS February 1-1119; tlie 
battle is known in history* m “the battle of the herrings,' because the 
provision-train attacked, which was saved* by the English, consisted mainly 
of barrels of red berrings destined to feed the English camp during the 
season of Lent. After “the battle of the herrings" it appeared impossible 
to save Orleans, and it can be taken for granted that in spite of all the 
heroism displayed by the inhabitants and by their leader, Jean deDuuois, 
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the most valiant of C’harhs VII s captains, the courageous town would 
final tv have succumbed, had it not been For the intervention of Join of 
Arc, 


There is no more astounding or more moving story in history tiuui 
that of Joan of Are, the peasant girl who became the commander of an 
armv, saved her country from mortal danger, and herself died a martyr 
for her religious and patriotic faith, t 

Jo&M* was bora in lhe hamlet of Domremy in the duchy of Bar,'on the 
borders of Champagne and Lorraine, a district over which the King of 
France claimed an absolute right, which, however, was disputed. Whether 
belonging to Lorraine or to Champagne, Joan regarded herself as a 
Frenchwoman*, i!Kt father, Jacques d Arc, had by his wife Isabella 
Ho nice five children, two of whom were girls; Joan was the youngest, 
and was known in the family as Jeannette, She was probably borp- on 
Q January 1412, though the actual year is uncertain as the heroine herself 
was not absolutely sure of her age. The child of lowly but comparatively 
well-to-do peasants, Jojiji received no education; she could neither read 
nor write, butt was employed in household tasks, was expert at sewing 
and spinning, and as the youngest child of the house regularly took the 
animals to pasture. She was, lo use her own description of herself, 
“a shepherdess," Joan was most sincerely pious. In her environment 
the misfortunes of France anil of its king made a profound impression, 
Situated on one of the main highways, Domrvmy caught the who of all 
that was happening. The “great sorrow" of the kingdom was the subject 
of every conversation, Joan was evidently enveloped in this atmosphere 
of distress which tortured the soul of France, and naturally the hope of 
escaping from the haunting dread of irremediable defeat was present in 
every pious heart. The shepherdess of Domrdmy was about thirteen years 
old when, for the first time, a supmatural voice made itself heard to her 
in her fathers garden, coming from, the right, from the direction of the 
church; the voice was accompanied by a bright light, and it told her to 
be of good conduct. The child was thoroughly frightened, until she 
realised that the voice came from Heaven. Afterwards the visions became 
more frequent, more definite and more urgent: St Michael appeared to 
her, as a knight, surrounded by angels; and two saints, St Margaret ami 
St Catherine. The celestial voices bide Joan set out for France, and when 

i *ni e diKunn'nt* of the two Froct* (her GoniUtmiiaiiou and her rohahilitaUon) 
gravid* practinUj our only evidence for the childhood aud enrly life of Jam of 
Art, 

s The Mxpfcrt d* *irp tfOrUvn* nutafl Joan nay : 

“(junhE, eat do Vostcl do nmn pL-ro* 

11 rn pay* Barro is 
l! mi life t* et loyal KranroiA," 

([be, tntf, IBfiO, li- 2M.) 

Cf. La Jfanne it Arc {MemtMimrt YeL uxin, 1£20 r ) 
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Orleans was besieged they revealed to her that she would deliver the 
town. Joan resisted, but for live years the visions continued, becoming 
more and more insistent, to dictate her mission to her. At last she 
acknowledged that the will of God was irresistible and that she must 
accomplish it. She held out to her saints a ring given her by her parents 
which bore the inscription Jhemt Maria \ the saints touched it, and the 
young girl, her hands in theire, took the vow of virginity. Henceforward, 
her mind was decided, to obey Heaven whatever might befall 1 . 

Rut* she was at a loss how to carry out the order uf Heaven. She 
went to Burey, near Vaucouleurs, to a cousin of her mother, Durand 
I^ssart, whom she called uncle, and with him she went, in the month 
of May 1428, to Vaucouleurs to visit the nearest royal captain, Robert 
de Baudiiooort. He only laughed at her, and advised l^wart to box her 
wn v and take her home to her parents. 

Rut meanwhile the war was coming nearer. Enemy scouts appeared 
in the district, and a panic seized upon Domremy. Joan went a second 
time to Baudrieourt. The captain in his embarrassment sent her to Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, who questioned her and made her a small present. 
She returned to Baudrieourt and spoke to him with such ardour and 
conviction that he decided to send her to the king. He gave her a letter 
for the king and a sword for herself; some of the poople of Vaucouleurs 
bought her a man’s suit of clothes and a horse: an escort of four men-at- 
arms and two serving-men accompanied her, and she started for Chi non 
where Charles VII was then residing. This was towards the end of 
February 1429. The journey lusted eleven days, and at midday on 6 March 
the shepherdess of Domrcmy arrived at Chi nun and dismounted at a 
modest hostelry in the town. 

From one of her halts, Sainte-Cathcriue de FSsrboia, Joan had dis¬ 
patched a letter to the king announcing her coming and notifying him 
that she “knew of several good things touching his business*.” Already 
the rumour had spread in Orleans that a young shepherdess, called The 
Maul, was coming to the king in order to raise the siege and conduct 
the king to Rhehns*. An attempt was made to question Joan before 
admitting her into the castle, hut she refused to reveal anything until 
she hod <*en the king; and he at lost consented to receive her*. While 

i She herself declared at her trial: "Pttisque Died k comiiiandoit, il l* eontttwit 
fair*; eiil-clle eu cent pores et cent meres, eiit ells etc fille de rm f qu'elle fut parti 
iiuaiid _ . , , ,, , 

a JmuiV interrogatory of 27 K«sbni»ry W31 (£W», «d- Qineln-rat. >ol, 
pp, 75-e). 

4 Ibid. VoL in, pp. a, 21 . ... , ,, - 

* ( harks VLI had always hoped for a supernatural ititervmtnra ut his favour: 
“toujours evperaiit avoir anlriiu seeours do la grace dit Dieu et eommemoront <|ua 
rertaints femme* avoiaut fait tnerveille, wromt Judith et n litres 1 (f7A»*ifU>e tie 
Thornoi). His hesitation to receive Jmu did rwt denote ocepticisBi. It was derived 
from mere prudence: he was afraid gf heirp made the victim of some trick or a mare 
^ of the Devil ((Jutthernt, AfterfUt nouwnuw rur rhietoire de Jf untie if Are, p. 130). 
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she waited, full of anxiety, Jo*H preyed to Godi to nend her 11 the sign of 
the king, - She came to the castle, and though the king, modestly cM, 
effaced himself among the lords who filled the vast hall, she went straight 
to him, sainted him familiarly with the title "gentle dauphin,” and at 
once made known to him the object, of her mission; “l am come with 
a mission from God to give aid to you and to the kingdom, and t he King of 
Heaven orders you, through me, to the anointed aud crowned at It he inn, 
and to lie the lieutenant of the King of Heaven who is the King of France 1 ,” 
After a private interview with Joan, the king returned to hiseoftrtiera. 
his face alight with joy. It has been 'UggesLed that Joan hud Hhewn him 
a “sign” of her mission, which has remained a secret, But this supposi¬ 
tion does not seem necessary; the truth is no doubt much more simple. 
Joan had declare^ to the king, in the name of God, that he was the true 
son of Charles VI and the lawful heir. On the night of All Saints Day 
1428, Charles VII, seeing his kingdom gradually passing away front 
him, had entered his oratory and had implored God to succour him if he 
was truly a king's scut. Joan gave the answer to t lie question put by the king 
to God; and one can imagine his feeling when they were alone together 
and he heard himself addressed by the inspired Maid in the following words; 
"I tell vou nu the part of Messire [Our Lord] Unit you are true heir of 
France and King’s Son*." Momentous words, indeed! For, humanly 
speaking, the problem of Charles' birth was insoluble. Thanks to Joan of 
Arc, the problem was solved by divine aid. Mysticism came in as an 
essential agent in tile making of history. To believe in Joan was to 
believe in the right of Charles VII, and so the paralysing doubt which 
clouded the minds of Frenchmen disappeared, and the spirit of loyally, 
that is to sav of patriotism in the only form conceivable in that age, was 
released from its prison. So longer were there two kings in France. The 
sen Holding of the Treaty of Troyes was falling down; did a prince of the 
Lancastrian house continue to call himself “ King of France and England ” 
he whs only repeating the empty formula of Edward III. 

Joan, tou, gave formal expression to the political consequences which 
resulted from her revelation; she issued her famous letter to the King of 
England and his lieutenants, summoning them to evacuate the kingdom 
which belonged to the Valois heir. “fJhtsu Maria f. King of England, and 
you Duke of Bedford, who call yourself regent of the kingdom of France; 
William de la Foie, Earl of Suffolk, John de Talbot, and you Thomas, 
JjonJ Scales, who call yourself lieutenant of the Duke of Bedford—give 
way to the King of Heaven over His royal lineage, render to the Maid 
sent by God, the King of Heaven, the keys of all the good luwns which 
you have taken and ravaged iti France. She h come, loo, from God, the 
King of Heaven, to proclaim the royal lineage; die is full ready to make 
pence, if vou will give way to her, so that yon will restore nod repay 

i FW*, rtiVf. nr, 103. 

* Miurqnis (la Fcusue lie Heoucourt, Hi*toire dr Cbartei u, 300, 
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France for that you have hml her in ynur hands. A* for you, archers, 
squires, gentles, and others who stand before the good town of r™,. 
go vou away, in God’s name, to your own coontries,,--Kmg of 1 ' n M at,( ]| 
if you Jo not M > do, 1 am a leader io battle, and in "hate«r ** 

come upon your people in France, 1 will make them to go out, wdl th.y 
or wiU they not..,.And do not hare it n> your mind that JM bold 
kingdom of Franre from God, the King of Heaven, the sun oi Moot , ry, 

M Ki„g Charles, the true heir, will bold it; lor Gird, the King of Heaven, 
wisheth it so, and He is revealed by the Maid../,’' 

An ecclesiastic enquiry, conducted at Powers by a com notion prided 
over by an archbishop, the Chancellor Hegnault of Charts had dnd.4 
in favour of the truth of Joan's mis*mn. She was then sent to lours. 
There she formed her household, consisting of a chaplain, Jean 1 uaqmrol, 
a squire, Jean d’Aulon, her own two brothers, two men at amis, dean de 
Meta and Jam de Poulengy, two paged, Loiua de Gonte* and Raymond, 
two heralds, AmbkviUe and Guyenne, She had a suit of armour made 
for her sent to Samte-Catherice de Fierhuifl for a miraculous sword, and 
commissioned a Scottish pain tit, James Power, to pond, her a standard, 
a banner, and a pennon. Thus equipped and become, “ Je had smd, 
“■a leader in battle," she took over the command of a relieving *™Ji 
7000 to 8000 men, the supreme effort of the king of ikiurges. Joan 
succeeded in passing a convoy of provisions into Orleans on Wednesday 
S7 April, and immediately afterwards she herself entered the town. 1 rum 
this moment the bastard of Orleans, Dimoi.% the valiant defends of the 
valiant city, believed in the Maid's misdon'. She it was who directed the 
sortie. She electrified the defenders, spread discouragement among the 
besiegers, and with the moral and mystical factor on her side won success 
after success. Feeling that hi* troops were wavering, ialbot gave the 
order for retreat, after ninety days of siege. On Sunday 8 May Orleans 

%1 e deliverance of Orleans, by reason of the symbolic character of the 
•»#., made a profound im P n* S ion, Predicted and accomplished by the 
Mmd. this liberation appeared a. a decisive proot of her divine mission, 
and henceforward the truth of all that she announced followed logically. 
Charles VII himattf notified the miracle to the towns mofhcial munitertus, 
nod a posteript to the letter preserved at Narbonne makes espre^s mention 
of the part played by the Maid 1 , 

* ^'Vert Diea qui, k I* requite de ^aiiit Lmiii et de 

„ pitir de la vjlle de Orleans, ne voulw.t p*, q«* l^Auplsh^nt 
iCSKip.dn due 4'Orleaas et si Hlk" <»?-**• Qu’rLernire.^},™ 

DmS «*33 it at tbs rehabilitation; •«* * *“ d /lS,ii 

p^rait hk-n an diL wrfgnew q M deaonc <* »» «» ere.wn.enU., eUoent non 

At** liijiiunw, m^L b Idta As Dial!* 1 (JIM. in* 1% , H , 

« iW? «d. gnirhemt, v, 101-4. with this r£lS!SL.- 

PuceUe qni > Unjour* etc en perwnne k 1 srcnmplis^awnt de tout** t« rW *‘ 


CHh VII. 
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Charles was fitill to .loam only the “gentle dauphin 1 ' so long m lie wm 
uiicorisecnded. To cause the heir of Churls VI to be consecrated at 
Rheims was to alii nil triumphantly his royrd right. For the Maid, 
Rheims, coming after Orleans, wa^ the second and perhaps the Insk stage 
of her mission. Hut St looked like madsiL--- to traverse on immense stretch 
of territory' anil to go through Lancastrian France in order to accomplish 
n religion ceremony. Chrides and his Court hesitated, Joan, by her 
resolute conviction and her tranquil assurance, overcame all resistance, 
Tlie Duke of Aleman, one of the most ardent in her support, cuHected 
a royal army and put in train operations designed to “sweep the river 
Loire. 11 The French army carried the bridge-head uf Meting on 15 Junes 
captured Beaugency, and thanks to u fiery charge by Iji Hire won the 
brilliant victory of Patay on 19 June; £000 of the enemy were slain, and 
among the prisoners were Talbot, Scales, and other English nobles, while, 
according to the accounts only three Frenchmen lost their lives. The 
march to Minima became a triumphal progress, anti on Sunday 17 July, 
in the cathedral for which tin* honour was reserved, was celebrated with 
alt the traditional pomp the most moving coronation in history, Juan of 
Arc stationed herself with her standard at the foot of the altar during 
the ceremony. “When the Maid saw that the king was consecrated and 
crowned, die knelt down, all the lords being present before him, clasped 
him round the legs and said in him,shedding warm tears the while: ‘Gentle 
King, now is fulfilled the good pleasure of God, who willed that I should 
raise the siege of Orleans juad should bring you to this city of Rheims 
to receive your holy anointing, shewing that you are true king and he 
to whom the kingdom of France ought to belong 1 .” 1 ' For the first time, 
Joan gave Charles the royal title; to every true believer he was hence¬ 
forward King of France* 

It seem* certain, in spite of what has l>een said to the contrary 1 , that 
Joan of Arc at one time considered her mission a* accomplished at 
Rheims. She said to Archbishop R goault of Chartres; “God wilt that 
I may be able to retire, to go to serve my father and my mother, to look 
after their floc ks w ith my sister mid my brothers who would be so happy 
to see me again. 1 " Hut she had aroused too much admiration, too much 
enthusiasm*. Whet tier owing to pressure from her comrades-in-arms or 
to a fresh intervention of her voices—for on this the evidence is obscure 

1 cd. {jindicrmt^ m r 18ti. 

4 .Marquis du Franc Jo neuiimijrtj n, 230 Aqq* 

3 Ibe jMsqjle named her fAn^rliqus. 'Dip poet Alain Cliirtisr bur pratsc^ 
iti Llit^e wunL: is o filk vrasinent extraordinaire! Tu tip viem paw dn la ten-*, m m 
dracendue ihi riel. ...To e* digue dp temte ct de Unit hammogfl, tn di^uft 

dp- bonneur* divius; tu c> En Inmit-re de niyaumu, f eclat de§ flenrsde lis h '-ontfou 
nmi-setilnncflt de la Frjintc, mals de la chrctleiite!" (Prorh, ed, (juteherat, v t 1 .'*&), 
Fruin alt *;dvs came proof* of ifop i^ncral trust iu her, fin- CapitvnfM of lauJouse 
"■nted lliu Maid tu !h‘ roil lilted ns to the best means of living th L - monetary 
probluin whicli was auuiog economic dwtrt--- (Allloin* Thomas in Annate* du Midi, 
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—she decided tu remain in Charles 1 ornct. Then, however, her mis¬ 
fortunes begare Paris, which had been expected to rise to the occasion 
and lu expel the English on its own initiative, made no move; doubtless 
Bedfbnfs precautions were too good. Negotiations entered into with the 
Duke of iJurgundv achieved no positive result; his accession would have 
been decisive,, but he held himself open to the l*e&t uUer from either 
side. Meanwhile, the prestige of the king after his coronation at Rheims 
had risen so high thzit the towns on his route vied with one another 
in admit ting him—Corbeny, Vailly* Iaoiv, Soissons, Chateau-Thiem-, 
Montniirail, Proving La Fertd-Milon, Crepy-eii-Valois, Lagnyde-Sec, 
Compiegnc, Senlis, Saint-Denis. Bedford certainly was avoiding hit tie, 
which the French Were offering* But the English cause was very much 
on the down grade, aud diaries penetrated to the immediate approaches 
to Paris. To win the capital would have been the culmination of his 
triumph- Joan, harked by the Duke of Alen^on and the Count of 
Clermont* wanted to make the attempt. But in the unsuccessful assAult 
of 8 September she was unluckily wounded in the thigh by a shut from 
a crossbow. hi requital, Chariot VII ennobled her, and included in the 
patent of nobilitv both her family and the descendants nf her sister and 
brothers* The king, however, was beginning to waver. His strength was 
overtaxed by so rapid an effort; the acceleration of pace did not suit his 
temperament. Above all, be was lending too ready an ear to the insinua¬ 
tions of the ignoble courtier, La Tbemoilk, who was basely curious of the 
ascendancy of Joan* l ie refused to listen to her counsel of immediate 
action, and imposed upon her a rest of some days, thereby compromising 
the success of the campaign which had been so well conducted up to this 
point. What Joan had feared was coining about- On the way to Chalons, 
actually before the coronation, she had said to a ploughman from her 
village who had come to greet her: “1 fear one thing only—treason 1 ." 
ghe took up amis again , however, since she could not resign herself to 
idleness. She fought minor engagements at Muhin and I-agny, and 
around Compirgnc, which the Duke of Burgundy was trying to invest. 
It was under the walls of this town that* on I he evening of £4 May, she 
wiifl captured in the course of a sortie; she had Ikcii beaten back and 
found herself unable to re-enter within the walls, as the gate had been 
shut either of deliberate malice or inertly thoughtlessly; she was thrown 
down and taken prisoner, and had to surrender to the bastard of 
Wandonne, a vassal nf John of Luxemburg who was commanding on 
Ijclmtf of the Duke of Burgundy* Taken first to the castle of Beaulieu in 
Vcrmzuidois, and afterwards to John of Luxemburg’s ensile of Beaurevoir, 
she was the object of a series of confused negotiations, the principal 
agent in which wils the Bishop of Beauvais, Pierre Cauchoii, a ton! of 
Isabella of Bavaria and a devoted adherent of Bedford Finally* Joan was 
sold to the English for the sum of 10,000 guld crown*. 

p 1 Pror^Mf ed. Qwtelierat, u 3 42$. p 
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The procedure of the Inquisitors 


An English escort conducted the prisoner by way of Arras* le Crotov* 
Saint-Valery, Eu, and Dieppe to Knuen, where die was shut up in a 
tower of the fortress of Fliilip Augustus known as the V ieux-Chuteau- 
The task of guarding her wau cm trusted to John Grey* a at] inti! of 
Hemy YTs bodyguards John Bernwoit, and William Talbot. *1 he Earl of 
Warwick in command at Rouen* And Henry \ I was brought to the 
Norman capital as a precaution in ease of a rising. 

The suit instituted against Joan of Arc was conducted by a tribunal 
of the Inquisition presided over by Cauchon, in whose diocese she had 
been taken prisoner* Driven from hi* see of Beauvais by the advance 
on Rheinis and Baris, he pursued at the same time both bis pen«mal 
revenge and his political end.*. The l niversify of Paris* submissive to 
English and Burgundian interests and hostile to Joan through jealousy 
Arising from the favourable judgment of the clergy of Poitiers* intervened 
in the suit The procedure was probably correct iti form, but was 
vitiated by the fixed determination of the court to arrive at a condfm- 
tuition. The feast that can be said is that some of the devices employed 
were mean and odious; for instance, the I rick of restoring to the prisoner 
her masculine attire in her cell in order to accuse her of clothing herself 
again in it. Now, in spite of the one-sidednev> and the cowardly com¬ 
placency of the judges, iti spite of the frequent duplicity and the insidious 
nature of the questions put to her, no document is more to the credit of 
the heroine than this moving record of her examination. Her answers 
provide the most striking evidence of her sincerity, her nobility of soul, 
her clear common flense, the purity of her faith, and the ardour of her 
patriotism; the report of the proceedings k full of tho&e historic utterances 
on which has been sustained the cult devoted by France to the noblest 
figure in its annals 1 , 

A year of cruel captivity did not break the courage of tbk choice 
spirit That she bad a moment of weakness on 24 May 1*31, the tiny of 
tJjt scene at the cemetery' of Saint-Ouen, is very doubtful. She was ill at 
Die time and probably did not understand at all the subtle formula which 
was read to her and to which she had to give her adhesion, touched as it 
was in deliberately equivocal language* Moreover, it was possibly a mere 
manoeuvre* to justify the ultimate condemnation. However tliat may be, 
on the morrow of the abjuration, real or pretended, Joan re-flJiirmed all 
her former statements! and was then declared a heretic and relapsed, and 
was condemned to the stake* On hearing this iniquitous sentence, she 
said: «I appeal to God, the great Judge* on the grievous wrongs and 

1 The other members of the tribunal besides t^nchon were either partisans or ter¬ 
rorised. i^int-Aritj Bishop of Atmoeies, dared to mjz ff fes chmmi I'm 

doit toujour*, rraourir au Pape ct &u Condlc General"; fail opinion was not recorded 
in the proceedings and* on the pretext that he Wd p totted the surrender nf Kom m 
to UtarU* VU, he was imprisoned the following year. Tbit example will serve to 
t&rw how little freedom was permitted to the judp?e* and the corrupt nature of the 
whole proceedings. * 
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injuries that have been done to me." And she said to Caurhon: “Bishop, 
through you I am dying.... You promised me to put me into the hands of 
the Church, and you have let me fall into the Jlands of my enemies.* 1 On 
the pile erected in the old market- place at Rouen, on 30 Slav 11, ,foan 
was tied to the stake, bearing on her head a mitre with this inscription 
upon it: “heretic, relapsed, apostate, idolatress." She endured the awful 
agony with fortitude, in a spirit of ecstatic exaltation, protesting to the 
last her innocence and proclaiming that her vqices were veracious. She 
expired with the cry “Jhssu!" 

The remains of Joan of Are were thrown into the Seine. Now, con¬ 
trary to the expectation of those who had demanded her death, this 
tragic end did not annul her work; it consecrated i t Joan f Angiihquc 
has had the same apotheosis as the saints* men and women, whose story 
the people heard in sermons, whose heroism they viewed with ad¬ 
miration above the doors and the column* of their churches, and whose 
adventures they read in the “Golden Legend." To confess one's fai th and 
die a martyr's death was to give the supreme proof of the Christian 
verity. The execution of Joan*of Are was the demonstration not, as her 
enemies imagined, of the falsity, but of the truth of her mission. The 
French people in their multitudes henceforward regarded Joan as & saint 1 
and all her words as prophecies. 

Charles YU might have taken advantage of this movement of the 
national conscience; he might have directed it and raised it to a higher 
plane. This his lethargy prevented him from doing. So long as Joan’s 
enemy. La Tremoille, was alive, Charles was little more than a figurehead, 
incapable of initiative. I-a Tremoille was assassinated in 1438 by a squire 
of the Constable Richemont The latter then took charge of the government, 
supported by the king's mother-in-law, Yolandc of Sicily, and by her son, 
Charles of Anjou. The English by this time had recovered, and Riche¬ 
mont* could only proceed by the laborious method of conquering bit by 
bit the provinces still held by the English. The story of this process, also, 
is disconnected, intricate, and eon Fused. Further, the means employed 
were feeble; what the ardent faith of a Joan of Arc would have achieved 
in a few months, it took a mediocre king ami his generals yean* to 
accomplish. 

The prime factor which decided the fate of the English domination in 
France was the reconciliation of diaries VII with Philip the Good. The 
very yenr of Joan’s death, whether or no he was affected by remorse, tbe 
Duke of Burgundy entered into negotiations with the king. They were 
protracted, but they culminated at last in the Treaty of Arras of 

1 The Catholic Chord) did net go hcyojiri the rehabilitation of the fifteenth 
century (see (n/m, p. 3W) until the twentieth cautery. Jnaii of Arc. beatified by 
Pius X on ifl April lUW, eiiuI canonised by Benedict XV on 9 May 1920. It was in 
the twentieth century also that France instituted a national festival of Joan of Arc 
{by a law of 10 July IU20>, celebrated each year on 8 May and carried on to the 
following Sunday in memory of the liberation of Orleans.^ 

ch. v«. 
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The treaty of Arras and the truces of Tours 


21 September 1495, The duke devised an excuse for niwmdmiiiig the 
English: he suggest id papal mediation between the claims of the French 
and the English dynastic*, and, on the refusal of the Exiigl ish to accept 
thi* arbitration, declared himself released from all obligation to the house 
of Lancaster. By the Treaty of Arras, Charles VII disavowed the crime 
of MoDtereau, offered reparation for the murder* and ceded to the duke 
Aitxerre, the Auxerroift, Bor-sur-Seme, Luxeui], the u Soimiic towns' 
(Ptronne, Montdidier, Rove), Ponthieu, and Boulogne-* nr-nu i r; a clause 
reserved to the Crown the right of repurchasing the "Somme towns 
but the duke was exempted for life from the obligation of homage to the 
king. The condition:* were hard, but no price wils too high to pay for 
such an accession of strength, which tilted the scales completely in favour 
of the Valois* a 

From 14+35 onwards everything went awry for the English. After the 
death of Bedford (15 September 1435) a breach arose between Henry VI' 
surviving uncles* Gloucester and Beaufort, The subject population every ¬ 
where was seething with disquiet. No longer* as before the appearance of 
Joan of Are, was it a matter of passive resistance; it was now a continual 
state of conspiracy. Paris was in agitation. Bands of Frenchmen pene¬ 
trated everywhere. On all sides there were revolts and surprise attacks. 
R ec hem out, Dunois, Rarbaz&n, Jean de ftucil, and others too* at the head 
of small forces, were assisting the inhabitants in each locality* ranging in 
every direction* even as far as Normandy* The Dauphin Louis went to 
the help of Dieppe, which was in revolt. Richemont entered Paris on 
13 April 1436, and Charles VII could justly write tlutt the Parisians them- 
selves had turned the English “out of the town/ And now , ns he became 
more and more convinced of his right and of the truth of the Maid^s 
mission, Charles' courage grew, His mind, slow to mature, was achieving 
its ljalance. Fossibl v his mispresses, each in her turn, Agnes Sorel and then 
Antoinette deMaiguelai-sassisteEI in this evolution; in any ease, royalty, 
gaining in strength and convinced of its ultimate triumph, was launching 
out upon a laborious task uf administrative reform* The scries of great 
Ordonvanc^^ the full extent of which will be made evident later, had 
already commenced. 

The exhaust ion on both sides was such that they agreed to accept papal 
mediation and to sign the truces of Tours on 16 April 1444; by 
successive extensions the truces lasted until 1449. It was arranged that 
King Henry VI should marry Margaret of Anjou, the niece of the Queen 
of France 1 * The truces of Tours worked mainly to the oil vantage of 

1 Miinptret was the daughter of Rone of Anjou* "the good Imijr Rene/ brother 
of Mary of Anjou, who had married Charles VII The Asgevin marriage was a token 
of rqcuitcUiatioEi between tb bncftitrians and the Yalob* But in England Margaret 
was held responsible for the liLflasterfl which fbOowetl mud for the 1 sw of the conti¬ 
nental of England. 3he di4 3 indeed,. exercise u ilointenut influence over 

a husband who was unfit to reign. The charge* her find tui echo in Shake¬ 
speare, .Vecorad ^rf of king Hmry Vf t Act i, Sitne 1. m 
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France, where, as will lie seen shortly, the work of reconstruction proceeded 
systematically. Hostilities were resumed in 1449 as a result of English 
intervention in Brittany against the new duke, Francis I, w'ho after his 
accession in 1442 had done homage to France and Liken up arm* in its 
favour. Following on the capture and sack of FoUgke* by I’nunfois de 
Snrleiine, a captain in the English service, the king revived the tactics of 
Charles V, allowing his cap tains to operate against the English in Brittany 
while making no official breach of the truces. But Normandy was in a 
continually increasing state of ferment, and its population appealed to 
the French. An assembly held by the king on 17 July 1449 at the castle 
of Roches-Trniiclioli on, near Chi non, decided that this appeal must be 
answered and Normandy freed. In less than a year the province was 
conquered; the salient featurei in the campaign wind) effected this were 
the recapture of Rouen <the Duke of Somerset surrendered it on St9 October 
1449, mid the king made his solemn entry on 10 December), the vi ctory 
of Formigny on 15 April 1450, and the fall of Cherbourg on 12 August 
14J50, The conquest of Gnienne, the last province remaining to the English, 
proved to be a more ttmUadhe undertaking. Bordeaux was recovered 
for the first time uii IS June 1451, and Bayonne opened its gates on 
@0 August following: but Talbot recaptured Bordeaux on 2il October1452, 
and it whs only the defeat and death of the valiant Englishman at the 
battle of Castillon on the 17 July 1453 which made possible the final uc 
quisition by the king of Bordeaux (19 October) and with it the possession 
of the whole of the south-west. Henceforward, Calais alone remained to 
the English; nnd this was inaccessible to the French, because it was 
surrounded by Burgundian territory, which could not be violated bv 
them. 

Now that ho was definitely the victor, Charles VII caused com¬ 
memorative medals to be struck in honour of his troops. These medals, 
struck at the Paris mint, perpetuate the memory of the reconquest of 
Normandv and Guienne and the expulsion of the English from France 1 . 
But Charles did more than this. Once in possession, at Rouen in 1450, 
of the documents of Joan of Arc’s trial, he ordered an investigation, 
from which resulted the suit of rehabilitation. The verdict was given on 
7 July 1456, and annulled the first trial as irregular in its constitution 
and its procedure; a tardy but a just reparation, and a splendid epilogue 
to the Hundred Years’ War which was now at last at an end 1 . 

The period occupied by the third phase of the Hundred Years War 
is one of exceptional interest in the internal development of Franee and 

1 These medals, which produced a preat effect, ns the mention of them by Alain 
Charticr she ns, bore a legend in Latin recalling the military effort thru Hwl been 
achieved and the www that had been won- Example* of them can be «ecnnt Paris 
in the Bibliolhisque Nitiounle. Cabinet Moilmlle*. 

= No treaty brought th e H u mired Years' War to an end .For rtrtai a conaeq Bences of 
_ tliis negative ftet, see p, 257. • 
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France's military and financial effort 


the elaboration of monarchical control. In the epoch of the decisive 
straggle thick rescued it from tin? English, France rnmc to see in the 
V nits is monarchy the living and concrete person ific&tion of it»d£ 
Charles VII, to Joan of Arc and her contemporaries, stood for the country,, 
“God wills itso n ; and w ith thin all the utterances of tire heroine, through 
who^e mouth the voice of Franif itself was speaking, were in accord 
This national character of the legitimate monarchy was consecrated by 
military happenings and during a struggle for independence* It resulted* 
According! y ¥ that* in order to assure the triumph of the king* itsclmnlpion, 
no sacrifice was too great for France to make. King and monarchy had 
the people Ijthiml them. There could be no serious question of discus-sing 
the respective right* of sovereign and nation, si dee the one wlls Fighting 
for the other. Tissue is no disputing the orders of the pennon to whom 
you look for salvation* Once Jdeui of Are was gone, the Hundred Year* 
War could only be brought to a conclusion completely favourable Jo 
France, provided that tlie country wm willing to consent to a great 
miUtary effort, So the needs of the war dictated the military reforms of 
Charles Yll, and such reform at such a \ime must in the main be the 
expression of the aim of the body politic. 

The truces of 14+4 art exceptionally important from this point of view* 
The English kiug signed them to avoid the Joss of all his possessions; he 
obtained a breathing apace for a few years. But diaries VII T who also 
needed a breathing apace, profited by tins respite to recover his strength 
and to prepare tike definitive success of his anus. This ivas the occasion 
for the commencement of the noble series of Ordonnance^ which will be 
described in detail. But first it must be noted that the military effort 
implied financial resources; so financial reform was a necessary uccoin- 
paiiintent of the effort. Fluadc ial reform iri its t urn also trough t the govern¬ 
mental system into play* In the result, therefore, the monarchv emerged 
from its great trial far inure powerful than it laid Ireen at the beginning 
of the crisis. Hindi was Uie general notion underlying the work of internal 
reconstruction which was accoiiiplishctl under Charles VII; it is uecessjuy 
now to describe its essential features 1 . 

The Constable Richemont ap|>ear* to deserve the chief credit for the 
great military reform which marked the reign; at liny rate, it was under 
liis direction that it was put into execution. This reform mav be regarded 
as having been accomplished in three stages: the firafc> which preceded 
the truces and occurred in 14H9, aimed at the repression of the abuses 
committed by the military; the second, in the year 1445, consisted in the 

1 Apart from tlifl role played by Kieli-enront on the military side, ft U Lnipohsililo 
I to know what whnrtt of the credit insist & gb'* 11 to die king 1 ur to each of hi* rail a Ko¬ 
rn tore in tlieasiaiiiiimTiilive work of the kingdom. Among the iuHeentinl persouagiai 
In the swaml half of thereign may be mentioned: Puuoi^, Buell h iLaualde Uauffturt, 
d P EstoQteriOa l Pierre tie UnM, Jean and Uuspani Bureau. (itiiUaimie CuiiMUot, 
and belly, until his fall, dac^uc* i'o-ur^ as will be shewn Inter, 
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formation of ampagtda tTordotmatue\ tile third, in 1+48, was marked 
bv the creation of the Francs-Archers. 

The Ordoniuiacr of 1459 had been tentatively anticipated by the 
lyrdonmsjicex of 1+51 and 1+38, which were limited, however, to a 
repetition of diaries V's regulations on the same subject The abu** 
committed by the mill tan- were one of the scourges of the time. But the 
OnJonnancr of 1+39 had a much wider range than any of it predecessors. 

It inaugurated, in fact, a regular military discipline. By it the regulations 
introduced by Cliarb V were revived and reinforced. The captains of 
Companies were forced to hand over to the ordinary justice any soldier 
under their command who was charged with an offence against the kw. 
The right of levying troops or causing them to he levied waft henceforward 
reserved to the king alone. Finally, companies of 1,00 men were re- 
established; and* moreover* upon each of tiife+e companies was imposed a 
special garrison-duty, from which it was forbidden to move without rO}&l 
Authorisation. Such waa the first stage of military reform. The object 
was to bar the employment of armed forces by private initiatives to pre¬ 
vent it from being 1 * os it were* a private concern; it hail fhe result of fixing 
the companies as garrisons in definite places, and so of bringing to an end 
the scourge of soldiery ranging at will, 

Hi# second stage of reform followed upon the truces of 1444. At this 
date, .since the truces were renewable, there was a temporary pause in the 
conflict between England and France. This fact gave rise to a serious 
problem—what was to become of the Companies in time of pence r Briefly, 
the problem with which the government of Charl&s VII was thus confronted 
was the same that Charles V and Du GueacUn had had to solve in the 
previous century; with thin difference* however, that in the fifteenth 
century it was a question not only of preventing the excises of the idle 
soldiery, but also of preserving for France an army in preparation for the 
day T for which due reckoning was being made in advance* when hostilities 
would be resumed. In these rireunistimas*, ft was the policy of the king 
and his Constable to eliminate the dangerous elements and to preserve 
those that were sound, Lll the first case* Charles VII essayed remedies 
analogous to the famous Spanish exj>etlition of the fourteenth century- 
He dispatched a force of routirr^ under the command of the dauphin, 
the future King Louis XI. with the avowed object of acting the 
Emperor Frederick III again*!. the Swiss; in the course of this eampugu* 
the young prince's troops won a victory 1 which caused considerable stir, 
the victory of St Jakob (S6 August 1444} 1 K The Swiss were definitely 
defeated, 'but on the French side many rouiU’Ts lost their lives in both 
respects a gain to the royal policy, li; 1444 also, Charles \ 11 laid siege 
1 Srnmpra, VoL vu p l hap, vu, p. £05t Tho dauphins army had «its principal com* 
luandrr one of the best oipuiiii in the French Jenn de Ikeil- ihe Imttlc of 

lhclopr-ho«pitd oFSt Jakob wa* fought near Bask, but the dauphin took no pari W 
it himself (Marcel Hubult, Lnjwns*** de tout* MI, p. 356; Tuatey, Is* hcorchrvr* 
jowj Oka rtfef T/4 z j ^30-36}^ m 
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TAtf Ordonnanee of liio 


to Metz* and though he failed to capture it, the Companies engaged in 
this Lorraine adventure were in the course of the campaign purged of 
their more inflammable elements. 

There remained the second of the two objectives — to find a means to 
preserve in the service of France, instead of sacrificing them in battle or 
disbonding them, the better elements in the Companies* First of alt, in 
order to purge these heterogeneous truajis, the government decided to 
remove the evil characters. A complete amnesty was granted to all tho.se 
w'ith a crime on their conscience who retired voluntarily from the pro¬ 
fession of arms. Thus the underimbits were eliminated. The remainder— 
the better, or at any rate the less liad* elements—were retained and were 
incorporated in companies of a new formation. 

The organisation of these new companies—the third stage in the 
reform*—was the object of the celebrated Qrdormmwe of 1445, It its 
most unfortunate to have to record that this document is lost; the exact 
date, even, is unknown* All tliat can be said is that it was published in 
FVbruary or March, at Nancy. It is possible, however* to reconstruct 
almost completely the text of it, by making use of the subsequent 
Ordtmn&ruxjfi which repeated it with some additions and amendments, 
and also by means of the information supplied by the chroniclers, notably 
by Malhieu d'Eseoticby And Thomas Basin* 

In broad outline, the king appointed fifteen captains, each with the 
command of n hundred lances; there wen? in nil, therefore, 1500 lances. 
By “lauoT was meant a tactical unit composed of six men and six horses* 
The personnel of the lance consisted of a man-at-arms* a a pages 

two archers and a page or tya&tf; in some Companies the last-named was 
replaced by a third archer. The captain recruited his men himself, but 
he had to exact from each of them an oath to be faithful to the king and 
to fulfil the terms of the Ordommnee. Every member of the Com pan v 
had to he present at the inspections (m&iitret) held by royal officers.* The 
companies thus organised were officially known as “Companies de FOr- 
doimanco du roF' or, more succinctly* u Compagides d*Qrdon nance." 

The principle of the garrison, which had already been adopted, wa& 
maintained and iit 1445 was put into definite operation* The “Compagmes 
de FOrdonnance du mi* were assigned their stations and woe distributed 
among the provinces. So, for example, Poitou received 130 lances* 
Sainton gv 60. Later, changes were made in the original geographical 
distribution of the Companies, especially after 1453, that is to say, when 
the conflict with the English had come to an end. Now, though there 
were garrisons, there were of course no barracks. The soldiers were 
billeted on the inhabitants, who, however, could free themselves from 
this burdensome obligation by the payment of money instead* a sort of 
composition-tax; this wan known as the taUle ifci gem & annex. Con¬ 
temporary chroniclers are unanimous in praising the reform and recording 
| I.e. a soldier armed with a Imifo. 
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its successful HsuUs. Thus Chastellun 1 Wwts of Charles VU’s work for 
peace The reform, indeed, had the double effect of creating internal 
order mid of forging an effective weapon, for the purpose of a possible 
future war 1 . 

The term 14 standinir army* is usinJly employed to describe the military 
font which was created by the Orcbnituifirfs of Churls \ II; it i® neccss?.Ty f 
however* to be clear as to the wact signifiranee of thin term* In enacting 
the regulation^ which have been described and the supplementary ones 
which ^fallowed* neither the king nor his Constable bud in view the 
creation of permanent companies, properly so called. I heir object was 
simply to keep mobilised the soundest troops of which they disposed at 
the time of the truces, *o its to have them in tradings at the moment 
when hostilities should be resumed* Rut, as it happened, the Hundred 
Yeare' War came to an end in 1453 without the interposition of any 
treaty. No guarantee existed that the war would not be resumed; fre*h 
outbreaks were always possible*. That h why the Com panics were retained. 
Henceforward they were to continue indefinitely^ 'thus the biographer 
of Richemont, M + Cosneau, coulti justly write that, if Charles Yll did 
not actually create a standing army, he did at any rate create what 
became a standing army. 

The Ord&nrumce of 1445 only applied to a part of the kingdoms, the 
country of Laiigue d*o5L It needed therefore to be completed, And this 
was done bv the institution of 500 lances for Languedoc {Ordtn isoncr of 
1446); consequently 500 iances in the South were added to the original 
1500, bringing the total number of lances to *000, There were also some 
additional companies, less well paid or at any rate less well ■equipped. 
Little is known as to their organisation; in the tesla they are called 
**petite* payea, 11 “ mortes p&yea* or**compagnies de la petite ordonmme*/ 

So fiyr only mounted corps had been instituted* Charles VII and Riche¬ 
mont wished" to create an infantry as well. This object was attained in 
the third stage of reform* By an Ordontuiwf published at Montils-ltt- 
Toum on 28 April 1448, the Frtmcx-Archer* were instituted. The French 
monarchy already employed companies of archers or cross-bow men, 
associations of which were formed in towns. In the fifteenth century the 
“noble art of shooting with the bow^ was all the fashion, Undoubtedly 
the patriotic ardour aroused by “the English peril’ had contributed 
greatly to the popu lari ty of this pursuit, which became a favourite sport 

1 “ FUd'tuie infinite ite aigartrieraet ifelarroiuaiir k totir d une main *jeiw n^olus 

Ac vy« horniest*; nsi^l b&U et foreFts* imirtriereaj parages, ritlea 

paijlMcs, touts* niiious de mu rnyaunie truiKjuil!**." L'lnstplluJii, (diwt/ue, Bk. it* 
Ch- *liii {itturnw, u, tlH>, ■ , 

* At the beginning uf tie rvfufin the wages "ere F*^, in |w* rt nt lcast f m km “- 
This Tbomw B*»u estpliiiis •* due to tbe distm**i condition., of the ttms. 

* The houte of York, un lets than the house uf Lminitef to whieb it eueceedni, 

miff lit luve renewed thewarouthftContinfiUt. Cf, ( nlmette wid Nriuelle* I*uU XI 
p C Ansitttrrt t iDfc-oduetion. i 

e. *ro. jL volt vm, of. vii, i ‘ 
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The Fume ^Archers 


with the youth of fchi L towns, whose example urns followed by smaller 
places; a force available for use had thus come into being of it* own 
accord. Naturally the successful employment of archers by Edwafld HI 
of England could not be unfamiliar to Frenchmen. In 1425 the Duke of 
Brittany had formed a body of infantry in this way, composed of “folk 
of the commonalty." Charles VII determined to outdo this Breton ex¬ 
periment, which was of course familiar to Richemont* The king's intention 
was to operate on a grand scale, and to establish a powerful infantry by 
mobilising the archer* from the parishes. This was the source flour which 
the Onfontiancff of 1418 drew to produce the Francs-Archers The name 
of “Free Archer-” was derived from the right attaching to them of 
exemption from taxation. The herald Berry says, Ira Fact* that the king 
“freed them froip paying any of the subsidies current in his kingdom"; 
and the same chronicler explain! the method practised for the recruiting 
of these foot-soldiers; “it was ordered to nil itnlUh in the kingdom, ^ch 
in Ids own right* to choose in each hailMage and parish and to take 
therefrom the mod skilful and suitable. 1 " The Ordaniuime of 145! 
introduced some modifications in the aJhangementa originally made fur 
the levying of the archers. Instead of the uniform system of one archer 
from every parish whatever its size, it seemed to be more equitable and 
practical to fix one archer for every fifty hearths. The equipment of the 
archer was at his own expense, or, in cases of poverty, at the exjjen.se of 
the parish. The choosing of the archers whs done by the tht.i or the privit* 
They took ail oath, and their names were entered on a roil, a duplicate 
of w'hieh was sent from every frailti&g? to the central authority. At first 
posted among the feudal levies, the Franc*-A refer j were soon formed 
into a separate* corps; and they were made up into companies probably 
one for each baiffiagt. Each company-commander received a salary of 
120 livrts tmirnoiJjt and was entitled further to B Hvm for expenses. 
The cross ^bowmen of the town hands, which had been formed already in 
the time of Charles V t were united to the archers from the parishes. It 
is difficult to estimate the exact number* of the infantry force that was 
raised in this way. The figure of 8000 men, divided into Hi companies 
of 500 archers, lias been suggested; but no con temporary document makes 
it jKJssible to arrive at so precise a calculation. 

Several act* in Charles VIPs reign were designed towards the perfecting 
of the old, the feudal, army. 'Flic most characteristic of the Ordonnancc* 
buued, with this object appeared shortly after the expiration of the 
Hundred Years* War, dated 80 January 1455, 'Flic king instructed the 
nobles to inform him a* to the following they maintained, and announced 
that he would assign to each a pivnumt proportionate to the importance 

1 “Voulona at ordormeufi pour le plus niff et h mains de rbarge pour flog Ruhjeeta, 
qua eu i’hwune praise d* nosLr* royainiir anra ung archer <\m sera el ^e tiendra 
cciitinueUenient «n liflhilhrneut sciffisant el ariuu tin ^Ikdi^ arc et 

trausse, jiLLjau m huu^uo ilo brLgtL£nime + cl seraut uppellez ]es FnyscE-Archers.' 
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of his fo!lowing. The sums &wd upon, which were not to differ appreci¬ 
ably from the Average rates previously in farce, were briefly Follows: 
per mouth, n iiimi-at-jirm* received 15 francs, iv couttlicr 5 francs oil 
archer or cross-how mail 7J. Genoese and Scottish Archers reinforced, 
under C 'harles VH, the national troops of France. The brothers Bureau 
had particular charge of the artillery, which fay the end of the reign bud 
become a considerable mid a formidable arm; there was both light artilleiy, 
w ith its characteristic weapon the piece known as taukavrhic or titfjiadine, 
and heavy artillery, composed of hnmltfirdc*. These pieces, especially the 
bombarded were christened after tire fashion of ships; some of them were 
of vast sire, encircled with strong hoops of iron, The stone cannon-balls 
which they discharged weighed 100 to 150 lbs. Already in Charles \ ITs 
time the cannon were mounted on gun-carriages, and puinon mounted 
on wheels had also made ah appearance. However, the rate of lire was 
still yacy slow, and scarcely more than two cannon-balls could lie discharged 
per hour* 

The Beet under Charles VII was used to support the army and to 
protect the toasts. Though Fmftee relied in the main on the assistance 
of the Castilian fleet—there was u traditional friendship lie tween the two 
countries anti, since the accession of the TrastaiiiarA dynasty, un alliance 
which was renewed from reign to reign—Cliarles \ II realised the necessity 
of having a naval force at his disposal* The French king had ship* of 
war of his own, and he also employed merchant vessels, which he put into 
fighting trim, acquiring them from their owners in return for the payment 
of an indemnity. 

Jacques Occur, the greatest mm of business of the century, lit ted out 
for the purpose nf his own commercial ventures, of which something will 
be said later, a private llotilfan it was completely equipped, however, and 
consisted of seven vessels sailing under the flag of the Virgin. He obtained 
from Charles VII a license to raise crews by pressing vagrants as sailors* 
they were known as his caiman* t and he was also allowed to hire convicts. 
In return for these advantages* Creiir put Ids ffot-t at the kings disposal, 
much in the same way that the captains did with their Companies before 
the military reforms, Creuris nephew, Jean de Villages, in com maud 
of his uncles vessels 1 . Besides the ship belonging to the king or put at 
his disposal by their owuiers, the pirt played in naval matter* in the 
fifteenth centurv by the corsairs must not l>e left out of Account. Their 
operations, moreover, were not limited to war time, although the king 
could make use of therm In practice, every time that a crime at sen 
remained unpunished and unrequited fay the government responsible for 
the offender, the injured party received from his sovereign letters of 
marque authorising him to recoup himself at the expense of any of his 
aggressor's compatriots, without lieing liable to an action of law" in con¬ 
sequence. 


i:a, VII. 


I Liter, Louie XI [itirt’liiiorl Villa^ti lleet (J478), 
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The military effort was, as has heed seen, conditinned by the problem 
of finance. The monarchy cuuM only meet the expenses of the national 
defence by instituting a reorganisation of its finances. So, side by side 
with the military Ordonnances of Charles Virs reign there went n noble 
series of financial Ordonnana*\ 

Id the course of the civil war in Char lea VT& time, the monarchy had 
surrendered ifo* right to impose force*; this was the evil fruit of the 
policy of competition for popular favour which hid followed the death of 
Charles V. Charles VH was not content merely to re-establish the old royal 
right. He went farther, made royal taxation permanent, and effected a 
complete remodelling of the financial regime, By tradition a distinction 
wa* made in the royal revenues between the ^ordinary finances" derived 
from the domain and the extraordinary finances,’ 1 derived from taxes, 
dne^ and subsidies. Now, war had affected the domain to such an extent 
that the u ordinary finances 7 ' nf which it was the source, were almost 
exhaustedCl early, m order to bring these ruinous wars to a favourable 
conclusion, money must be found It was to the ‘‘extraordinary finances,"' 
therefore, that recourse had to be made * For this a new financial organi¬ 
sation was indispensable* and it came about as lhe result of a series of 
financial Qrdtniiiaiites following cine another in succession from 1443 
onwards, of which the most important was the Onhmnance of Nancy of 
10 February 1445. This remodelling left intact the fundamental distinction 
between the 44 ordinary financed of the domain and the “extraordinary 
fi nances™ consist ing of Ini positions ( g&bdk** aidts^ taiMas). lb is disti nction 
is clearIv marked, and there were two separate budgets, as there were 
also two financial administrations. The domain itself was composed of 
two partis the mutable and the immutable domain; the return from the 
former was irregular (sealing dues, cutting of w oods etc ), that from the 
latter was fixed (perpetual quit-rents, for instance). To the receipts from 
the domain were charged not only the costa of the upkeep of the domain, 
but atao general expenses of government, such m the pay of the htiiltia and 
of other officials of the brnBiagta* The M extraordinary finances” comprised 
three essential classes of revenue. Ttm gnbdk was a tax on salt, w hich 
was almost analogous to the employment by the modern French State of 
the monopoly of tobacco, but with tills difference, that the Frenchman of 
to-dnr is at liberty to refrain from the consumption of tobacco while the 
purchase of a definite amount of salt was obligatory under the monarchical 
regime* Jkk is a generic term to denote dues levied on the sale of 

J The followi ng is the list of the preat fiimnmJ Ordonna fw& of the reign; Qrdann&tux* 
of S isin]ur T 27 September an d 25 November 1443; 6bafomtcjmr of Niincy,10 February 
144* S Ordemnancc of Surcy, W June 1443 ; OfrfonfMiure of ChiUcnm p 12 August 1446; 
tyrdfmmitur* of Viourftes, S& November 1417 \ to wbkli mu it be added thorn of Mehua- 
if ur-Yevre, 2d December 1434 p and of <!hiuoti 1 3 April H(f0, The finuidik} f jrdh nuance* t 
like the military OrdfaniM iwi tif which we possess the text, figure in the Grand Itecueti 
dri Ordcmmmct* <ter roh dc France. 

1 The Mmmintf of ^umuruf 26 September 1446, re^rrin^ to£he domain^ says: 
venu en mine et comma en non-valuer/* 
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commodities- TaUk implies a direct tax assessed on the basis of landed 
property. It w L a$ in regard to taiUe* tlmt Charles VII mode his chieT inno- 

vatiom. . . 

It can he asserted that mainly by virtue of tailk* the kingdom railed 
the sums necessary for victory. The taiile, which hitherto had retained 
its exceptional clioructer, was converted into a regular and permanent 
tax; it was now, in fact, levied every year. Formerly the monarchy had 
hid to assemble the States in order to obtain a vote for what was held 
to be *u extraordinary imposition. Under the cover of one-sided and 
Ambiguous votes, obtained, for the purpose of the war, from assemblies 
mainly of notables And of load Estates, the annual levy nf the tallU came 
at last to be mode purely and simply by virtue of the royal authority- 
This usurpation, which brought into being a new right, was accomplished 
without anv difficulty, because the sacrifice imposed by the sovereign 
upon his subjects hod its justification in the public welfare. The point 
ha<'already been inode, that no Frenchman could dispute his gold or 
his blood "when the king, the incarnation of the country, claimed it 
manifestly for the great cause ^if the liberation of the realm. So, the 
formality of a vote from the States General fell into oblivion. Tire king 
fixed each year the rat* uf the taiile* simply by letters patent decided on 
in his Council; and it came about that, as the practice went on. he 
even augmented the rate bv “increases of taiile. Inwards the end of 
Charles VIIs reign, the revenue from the taiik reached the sum of 
1 ,£00,1)00 Hvren tournoit while the maximum amount provided by the 
total of the royal impositions, though it had already grown considerably, 
never exceeded the figure of 1,800,tXH) ] . 

Even more tlwm taxation, the financial administration underwent 
important reorganisation under Charles VII. Two parallel services 
functioned side by ride, the one for lire domain, the other for the “extra¬ 
ordinary finances'" The revenue from the domain was known as the 
telxor and its administration was entrusted to four fmower de fran if, 
each nf whom was at the head of a district entitled his chnrgr {Languc 
(foil with Paris as the headquarters, Languedoc with Montpellier, 
Normandy with Rouen, Outre-Seine with Touts); there were also terri¬ 
tories lying outside these charge*, the administration of which will be 
described later. The trfttrien de Frame were overecers or administrator*, 
but with no responsibility for the accounts; they liandled none of the 
receipts and they made no disbursements. These duties were e litres ted 
to Tecevotrt ordinairet and to the ekangeur du tre*or\. this official, with 
his seat st Paris, acted as s centre for the revenue which came in from 
the provinces and was insisted by a eantTuUur du triune- In the provinces 
lying outside these charge* that is to sav, the provinces reunited to the 
domain after Charles VIPs reorganisation, the regime prior to the reunion 
i CommymK, Himmra, ed. Garnet's, Vol n {L** rto**iyu** He nUloirr. dr France, 
fkK. 5), p. % m 

i'U, VII* 
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was allowed to continue; in practice, however, this regime differed little 
in its m et hud of functioning from that of the charges described above. 

For the administration of what were still known m the “extraoreiinary 
fa nances^ France was divided into giniralith* The ghxroMXd&t Jifiancct 
corresponded to the tr?wrierx de France in the domain, and like them were 
managers and administrators; they also were four in number, and the 
four g&ncrulith had tlte same name and the same areas as the charge. 
The functionaries, however, who corresponded to the rearveursordinaire# 
bore various different numw. For the receipt of faille* and uiffes the 
ghileniitc was divided into flections, each with two flu# at its head, as¬ 
sisted by a prociircnr rai/alj n grcffltr t n reerreur de In tnillc^ and a mrvmr 
dcs aides. Further, some provinces had neither flux nor tlccthm. Those 
were the ones in yrhieh the Estates had heitv ived, ils will he shewn later; 
in these provinces the Estates themselves continued to assess the taxes 
which in theory it still rested with them to vote. Thus was settled Jhe 
clastic division of France into “pays d'fitats 1 ' and “pays defections.* 
The service of the gabctlcs was particularly complicated. As a role the 
two principal agents of this administration 'rare known a* grcmtkr and ton- 
Irolcur-y in Languedoc there was at the head of the service an official w ith 
the title of rifitcur general dr# gabcUrs, The returns from the “extra¬ 
ordinary finances" were rendered to the headquarters of each gitifralitf* 
into the care of tile rectvtur general (or gencral) f who was agisted bv a 
Hlfttf similar to that which handled the receipts from the domain. 

This fiiiancjal regime with its duplicated machinery was obviously 
cumbersome to manage. Actually, from 1450 at any rate, there was an 
£iai general dttji nance* f and so a measure of cu-ordination between the 
two financial serviirts, This fyat was under the supervision of “k roy et 
messieurs de se* finances," which meant u kind of superior commission 
eon.'listing of the irfsorict* and the genera ujt ■ from this was to eiplve at 
a later date the unification of the financial system* 

There remained the regulation of disputes. Charles VII created a 
ch ombre du triscr imd a chambre des aides ; finally, he instituted a chnmbre 
dr# tumpfet (/Ordonmimx of Mehun-sur-Y fcvit of 26 December 1454), 
which had the duty of checking and overhauling all jmrt* of the financial 
machinery. From this sketch it will be seen that Charles VII endowed 
France with a new and a coherent financial system, just ns he also 
endowed her with an army worthy of the name. 

The ecclesiastical organisation was also subjected during this reign to 
extensive mad bold changes, thanks to a celebrated and important act, 
the Pragmatic Sanction of llaurges (1468). The abuses of the fiscal 
system of the Papacy, aggravated by the Great Schism, aroused in fifteenth- 
century France a wide-spread revival of Gdlk-ainsm. The Schism at an 
end, a concordat bad l*ccn concluded between the French Court and 
Pope Martin V in 1418, to hist for five years. The five years tgepired in 1428 p 
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arid os no arrangement had been concluded in the interval, Mnrtm made 
a one-sided settlement of the problem* in suspense by a constitution of 
13 April 14£5L The chief dilHeuIty arose over the talk ton tn bonehces, 
owing to the rights associated with n vacancy and the choice of a new in- 
cum beat; the Pope disposed of vacant bendiew during eight months of 
the year. In spite of the protests of the clergy, Henry V L and the Duke 
of Burgundy accepted this arrangement. Charles V11 was more inclined 
to Gal I i hu i 'ideas, but, fearing to put Rome on the side of us etieinicj 
he dissembled for some time, Negotiations entered into with Martin 
led in H26 to the signature of the Concordat of Gcrmuio, which was 
almost identical with the bull of I486. As soon ns BUrtm ««■ d<*d, 
Charles VII reopened negotiations with his successor Eugenius IV. At 
the recover of Paris in 1460 the Preach Court was able to take a firmer 
line, while Eugeni us IV, on the other hand, was in a weaker position 
owing to his conflict with the Council of Basic Charles convokedla_grea 
assembly of the French Church to meet at Orleans on 1 May 
5 June Its sessions. wore transferred to Boiirgcs. The Ihshop of Ciatres, 
Gdmrd Machet, the king's cooftwsor, played the leading role at the sittings, 
at which twenty-live bishops and numerous other dignitaries were present; 
the Archbishop of Touts, Philippe de Ctftquis, distinguished himself by 
bis attacks on the abuse* of the Curia. The as«mbh adopted most of 
the decree* of the Council of Basle, while amending some of them, md 
a Statute of the French Chureh w passed in the form ot a Pragmatic 
issuing from Bo urges and dated 7 duly 143S, 

The term “Pragmatic," borrowed from the phraseology of the old 
imperial rescripts, "as used in an entirely specialised sente, of a solemn 
settlement of ecclesiastical affairs by the civil government 1 . - o p Ln 
could legally be invoked; the so-called Pragmatic ot St Lorn* was a 
Wary 3 - By virtue of this statute, the Pope was to have the right ordy 
to nominate to those benefices in which n vacancy was created at the 
Roman Court. Most of the sources of papal revenues from tmiire we c 
abolished; the monarchy established Under it* aegis a Ga luaii Church, 
Eugenios IV naturally resisted, and his successor Nicholas ' did tbe 
sni.Te. But further assemblies of the clergy m UoCl and t«S 
the statute of 1438. It was not until after the death of Charles \ 11 that 
the Papacy was able to obtain from the French Court the renunciation 
of tbe “Pragmatic," w'hieh had introduced a system so comp e e ) o ie 
advantage of the monarchy, 

The other institutions of medieval I’ranee did not bear so deeply' the 
impress of the reign of Charles VH « those which have «Wly l«eij 
passed under review'. Their development, however, in the period io ere 

1 The Pmgmntir Sanction figures in the Htcutfi <** (Jjrforiwniiwf. ... 

i , “Ll 3UiIity Hie forgery must U attributed to livrwrf AlwHet, who 
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by the third phase of the Hundred Years' 1 War, is of definite importance, 
arid it Is essential to outline the changes which took place* 

Injudicial matters* only one innovation marks the reign, but that was 
of considerable importance: Llie creation of the first provincial FarlemenL 
the Parkment of Toulouse 1 , This was the successor to the ephemeral 
Furleinent of Poitiern* which was the actual Parkment of the kingdom 
with ita seat transferred to the province by the king of Bonrges since he 
wofl difipo^essed of Paris The continued existence of the PaHement of 
Toulouse definitely brought to an end the old concentration of judicial 
competence in the hands of a single Park merit 

It was during the period covered by this chapter that the monarchy 
was freed from the tutelage of the States* a fact of extreme significance, 
since thereby vanished the possibility, which had appeared for a time, of 
a constitutional monarchy' more or ie*s on the Engli-sh pattern. The 
States., the assemblies of the three: orders of nobles, clergy, and third 
estate* remained a vague institution- By this vagueness Charles profited 
to escape from the control which he might well have had reason to fear. 
Only once after the death of his father dtd Charity summon an assembly 
of a general character—the States of Clvinon in I4£8; at this meeting 
the deputies from Languedoc expressed the hope that no tax would lie 
levied without a v-uL.% Generally in Charles \ 1 V* reign flu-re were hcparale 
moetiiigB of the Static of I-rmgue Toil and of IjinguodoCi Fifteen 
sessions of the former have been noted, and four of the latter; so the 
provincial 1:1stales look the chief place and pushed the States General into 
I he kick ground. Ili actual fact* Lmgitcdoc, NonrWUldy, and Champagne 
were the only parts of the France of Charles \ IPs day which were to pre- 
serve their Estates. Moreover, as has been seen* the king had everywhere 
adorned the right of levying subsidies on his own authority* 

Thus strengthened, and released from any effective limitation or control* 
the power of the sovereign was for stronger at the end of the crisis than 
on the accession of the Valois line* The feudal nobi lity wru bridled. The 
military reforms of the reign made the king irresistible. Wars between 
baron and baron were nu longer possible: the Dauphin Louis prohibited 
all private warfare in Dauphine*; Charles VII forbade his vassals to 
construct or repair any stronghold without his permission. At the same 
time that he increased the royal taxes, he prohibited the raiding of 
excessive impositions by the Ionia** The performance of burn age, the 
recognition and emi monition of fiefs, were strictly enforced* In 14$5 

s like Pa r Id men I pf TouUm«? wtvh not provincial in on^iti, Jt rcpJuesd thp Parle- 
metal uf Paris when that was in English bunds. Crswlotf lirgt by the dauphin iu it 
cmitiTiued to esist ufter the recovery of Pariu and was rrargamjed in 1-J43 os a court 
ef appeal for the *rbrde of the BPuth-T#«t The Partition t uf BordwiiXj given a 
temporary existence in I I a I mo burem? permanent under Louis XJ nnil thereby 
greatly rratrirtei] the jurisdiction nf Toulouse. 

1 OnfattaaFirc of k 'four du Pin JO Dec-ember 1461, 
r: of I43QL 
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Charley caused a careful list to be marie of fiefs acquired iu the ]mi sisty 
years, Well-served l>y his fmiith awl seneschals, he exacted respect for 
royal justice and furthered it* development, and lie affirmed hi&excludvts 
right to tolls from fairs and markets, and Ida right of granting patents 
of nobility anil of legitimation, .More and more the petty nobility tended 
to develop into a Court aristocracy. In 1440 there a as a vain attempt at a 
feudal rcoctiuii f the Pragitftk t soHcalled in memory of recent outbreaks in 
Bohemia; Duke Charles of Bourbon was at its head* the Dauphin Lj>uis 
took part in it, and even Dunois was compromised. Vigorous action by 
the king iu Auvergne stifled the movement* 

The military efibrt which decided the conclusion of the Hundred \ ears 
War had rendered the monarchy safe from internal dangers: but it did 
not allow Charles VII to advance the economic prosperity of his kingdom, 
a task reserved fnr his successor. Thera was. one figure in the king's en¬ 
tourage* however, who impressed his personality upon French commerce. 
Bom at Bourgra about 1S95, Jacques Dcur was a typical pioneer of 
industry. He combined commercial aqtreitj with official duties He was 
the king s silversmith, royal ccHnsnbsioner in the States of Languedoc, 
and a member of the Great Council* He enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
French trade in the Mediterranean and, as we have seen, he btd u fieet 
at his disposal. The principal njut of his basinet wjls at Montpellier, 
where he owned a magnificent mansion; but he a bo Imd houses in several 
towns and his residence at Bo urges was a dwelling tit fur a prince- 
Charles VH ennobled his silversmith, but later, in 1451, he lent an ear to 
Cceur's enemies, and accused him not only of granting monopolies, of 
which he was certainly not innocent* but in particular of having poisoned 
Agnes Sorel, who find died in childbirth the previous year (9 February 
1450), Finally, he banished him on this trumped-up charge and confis¬ 
cated his guotb, Cirur died in exile aL Ohio, when: he had taken refuge,, 
in tile*service of the Pope, on £5 November 1456, The great expanaims 
of French maritime com merit in tiie second half of the century derived 
from the bold impulse given to economic activity by Jacques Cceur, 

So* at the dose of the age-long war, there dawned an cm of restoration 
for devastated ami ruined France. Already in the last years of Charles VII, 
even before the final victory of his arena* the renewal of agriculture aitd 
the revival of normal activities gave promise of a speedy recovery- The 
France of the middle of the century that set itself so courageously to 
work with the intention of repairing its fortunes was a France that was 
clearly monarchical* loyal and bound by ties henceforward indestructible 
to the royal dynasty. 

One menace alone remained; the poorer, confronting the France that 
was the king’s, of some great feudal States, Out of the dud be tween 
Frauen and England* a few favoured lordly houses w ere able to make their 
profit, and emerged from the war with added strength. Of these, in the 
front rank wei^ Burgundy and Brittany ^ behind them at varying distances 
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tunic some princes of the centre—Anjou, Bourbon; or of the south 
Foix, Anuagnac, AlbreL These were the feudal dynasties which were to 
make the supreme attack up Louis XI; and to this monarch it was left 
to break those formidable powers and to assure the definitive domination 
of the Crown over the united country* 

The last years of Charles VII's reign are not merely characterised by 
the economic and social revival of Fiance after her release from the great 
war. The monarchy profited by the regaining of its freedom and the 
strengthening of its authority; it started again upon its traditional policy 
abroad, at the same time that it caused what remained of the French 
feudality to feel more and more the weight of the new power of the king 
upon them. , 

Actually .France had never ceased, even in its wont days, to look abroad; 
even before the end of the struggle with England, as soon oh the truces of 
Toots gave the king fl breathing space and the prospect of on end to the 
crisis—in fact, it might be said, from the time of the Treaty of Arras and 
the recovery of Paris—the monarchy had begun to make its presence felt 
outside the country and to assume again the role of a great power. The 
manifestations of this activity in the east, in Italy, mid in Spain con be 
clearly detected. 

On' his eastern frontiers, diaries VII strove to restrict the area of 
Burgundian expansion. Burgundy, indeed, under Philip the Good had be¬ 
come a powerful and a formidable State 1 . It had been indeed the true 
beneficiary of the Hum) red Years* War, and hod grown out of all proportion. 
Skilful marriage-alliances rounded off an adroit policy, which was con- 
tinually encroaching and "op pursued without pause under cover of the 
conflict between the houses of Lancaster and Valois. The duke possessed 
what at the present day hi represented by almost the whole of the kingdoms 
of Hoi land and Belgi tun ,thedepartments of theNord and the Pas de Calais 
and a port of the Somme, and in ducal Burgundy and F mnche Comte and 
their dependencies the equivalent of twelve modern departments 1 . Wealthy 
and powerful, the house of Burgundy was the most splendid in Europe; 
the life of its Court, its art, and its literature were on the same level, and 
Philip the Good, haughty and magnificent, was already aspiring to the 
royal crown which Charles the Bold, in the time of Louis XI, was so 


1 On the llurjruuiliuri.SiJitH, see the works cited in the bibliography to this chapter, 
principally, besides Pircnno'a Hitloim dr Url^iifue, the works of Doutrepont, Klein- 
o Itiws, and Cartellkri. The great Hiuy'uiidian chronicler*—especially Olivier de la 
Marrii i.’, OiBHipllain, awl Moliaet—pgiride striking evidenceof the splendour and 
the ambitious of the ducal Stale. On Philip the Good, ef. Jean Hairing*, La phy*i~ 
anomie de PhiHppe le Htm ( Anrnle* dr Jioargagnt, 1932, pp. 102-29). 

* Tlie puiiiession of the townsof the Soto me, winch were ceded in t Inf Treaty of Amu 
of 1435, pave Burgundy the :-tmtcgie key to the lie de Franco, tlidw Vf 1 tried in 
vail! to me taini .them in 14,tit, and his persistence gave con-riderablc*»:fet:ce to Pliil ip. 
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obetiiu^elj to pursue. Charles VII realised the danger to the French State 
from this other State in process of formation on Its very Hanks, His 
eastern policy, then, was first and foremost a defensive policy* The 
expedition against the Suds® and the siege of Metz were not only designed 
as a nicanii of employing the rmiiirr^ but aha with the secret intention 
of interposing a barrier to Burgundian ambitions. In this roundabout 
way the Valois monarchy was returning to the ideas uf Philip the Fain to 
the French tradition expressed in the mystic saving of L * natural frontiers^ 
to the attraction of the Rhine. Meti resisted* buE Epinal* Tend, and 
Verdun rccogni&ed the authority of Charles \ It; the king even took the 
Rhenish domains of Sigismund of Austria under his protection on the 
occasion of the marriage of that prince with Eleanor of Scotland; ami he 
completed the enrirriement of Burgundy by purchasing her claim to 
Luxemburg fro ns the Duchess of Saxony, The reception given at Tours 
in 1457 to a Hungarian embassy hod the same end in view, Philip the 
(iood had swum, with great pomp mid circumstance* at a banquet at 
Idlle\tugo to reconquer l Constantinople from the Turks, thus representing 
himself as the leader of the futfire crusade. The Franco-Hungarian agree¬ 
ment was a step towards the transference to the French monarchy of the 
direction of Christian policy against the Sultan % and up to the end of his 
reign Charles VII, the heir of the great eru&ftding kings, was appealed to 
by Rome and by the East* to the great vexation of the Court of Burgundy. 

In Italy, too, Charles VII revived a policy which came to him from old 
tradition; the aspirations of the house of Orleans to Milan* the claims 
of Anjou to Naples* and the French protectorate over Genoa, created 
manifold duties for the Valois monarchy- Among the repercussions of 
the Hundred Years" War must certainly lie reckoned the failure of Rene 
of Anjou in South Italy and the establishment at Naples of Alfonso V 
the Magnanimous of Aragon. ()n the death of the latter in 1458, the house 
of Anjou hoped for 5U revenge, and Rend*s headstrong son John of Anjou, 
the Duke of Calabria, attempted a vigorous countsr-offbusi ve against the 
Aragonese dynasty, represented now by Ferrari te* Alfonsos illegitimate 
son. Tliis counter-offensive received support* both diplomatic and financial^ 
from Charles VIP* 

It was the Hundred Years' War also that prevented, France from giving 
help when it was mewt needed to Charles of Orleans, sou uf Valentine Vis¬ 
conti, at Milan* in his rivalry with Francesco Sfonta for the domination of 

1 At the banquet (on IT February 14 M) there waa brought onto the biliSe a 
pheasant with a necklace of precious *loiii?s p and " Lady Church'" cun to stir the 
guest* with ft recital of lier Thun the duke n ml all hi* ffucflts took an oath to 

go to tl>« rescue of the Church. Thk oath win called "the Vow of the Pheasant.'’ 
The crusade was new actually undertake Ei" u&r did Philip the tiood ever go t* the 
East. 

1 With the some object mmws&UkI the attempt of French diplomacy to obtain 
the election to the Bohemian tlmmc of Charles VJT& occond non, Charles of lriucu 
and to many him to a daughter of the Kiiijr of Poland (Stein, pp r W oqq + )- 

1 tin thc&e ilallau events see mprti, Chap*, vand vi. 9 
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Charles VII and the Pifrenees 


Lombardy. The war which began on the death of Filippo Maria V 
in 1+4T ended in 1460 with 1ihe triumph of Sforiu, who won both the 
admiration and the support of the Dauphin Louis; the county of Asti, 
Valentine's dowry, alone remained to the house of Orleans to provide an 
opening fur future claims. 

As for Genoa, which was temporarily re-won by John nf Calabria at 
the out*ft nf hU campaign In 145H* it was again lost to France while the 
champion of Ang evin rights was performing dazzling but useless exp oils 
in South Italy; the foolish enterprise of Kene 1 * son ended in the disaster 
of Troja at the beginning of Louis XT* reign. 

Finally, Spain* where once again Charles VII outlined the future policy 
of expansion which was tu he pursued in detail by hU successor, iwo 
questiomi forced tbemselves on the attention of the French monarchy- 
the problem of Navarre and the problem of the eastern Pyrenees- In 
Navarre, w hich was a nieeting-grnuind of French* Castiliall, and Aragoiitsie 
influences, a particularly difficult situation was created on the death of 
Queen Blanche, daughter of Charles the Noble and granddaughter of 
Charles the Bad, John of Aragon, the husBund of the dead queen, asserted 
a claim to the throne, interpreting his wife’s will in his own sense* and 
disregarding the rights of their only son, Charles, Prince of Viana, So the 
little kingdom* rent by factions, was bitterly disputed between father and 
son. The Count of Foist* Gaatoi] IV, the husband of Leonora* one of 
diaries of V Sanaa sisters, acted as intermediary between John of Aragon 
and Charles VII, who, with an eye to advantage to himself in the future, 
favoured the aims of the house of Foix upon Navarre 3 . 

At the other end of the Pyrenees, Charles VII, who inherited through 
hbwife, Mary of A njoii,asoiiiew hat dubious claim to the crown of Aragon\ 
waft planning a revision of the treaty of Corbeil 1 , which had fixed in 1SS8 
the Franco-Aragonese frontier at the Pas-de-Salses. A French embassy 
went to Barcelona in 1141 to claim the payment of thedowry of Volande 
of Sicily* to whom the Queen of France was heiress* On their return, 
having obtained nothing more than vague promises from the regent 
Maria* the wife of Alfonso the Magnificent, the amhassadora took a 
significant step. When they came to Perpignan,they demanded an audience 
from the consuls of the town, and after describing the purpose and the 
ilL-duccet* of their mission, declared th*t they would hold their hearers 


1 On Uu? r[tEeafes<m of Navarre* mi? IV? Derire* rtn Desert, Don Carlo* prince He 
t-fane (Party, I860) and Gourteaalt, TV (#ee Khtio^rfiphy to tht“ rlispter)* 

i >f ary of Anjoci vm the grand-daughter of Vaknde of Bar, wiita^ o r John l of 

ArajrocL , 

1 See supra Vot vi T Chap, x, p- 359, 

1 Th& dowry of 100,000 doriuB promised to the daughter of Yoland* of Bar and 
John I, Volande of Sicily, the motberau-law of Charles VII + had never been paid, 
IriJtiifl XL Sn hip dealing with Spain, cm sevenvl occasions tailed rlnims deriving from 
Anjou. ^ 4 
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responsible for the debt'. Roussillon was virtually treated as b pledge. 
This was the first indication of the intention to push the frontier op to 
the eastern Pyrenees, the historic boundary which Louis \ I was to reach 

Knd which he was even tempted to overstep. . 

White these schemes were maturing, diaries V II continued te give his 
attention as much to Barcelona as to Fampeiuno. The death of Alfonso 
the Magnificent on 3-5 June 1458, by putting his brother John 11 on the 
throne, brought about a definite modification of the political equilibrium 
in Spain. Charles of Viana became prtmagemt of the principality of 
Catalonia, and the Catalans were already using this title as an excuse for 
manifesting their separatist tendencies, which were soon to develop into 
a tragic revolution'. For some time Gaston of Foix had been working 
unceasingly to bring together his suzerain and his fiatjier-m-law, and his 
poliev had resulted in the treaty of Valencia (17 June 1 457 \ actually a 
defensive alliance between the two monarchies*. Moreover, on hw accession 
John II had dispatched to France his Constable of SWrtc, Pedro de 
Pferalta, to bind still closer this alliance; while the Prince of Vimia, for bis 
part, formed a league with thi* Dauphin Louis. 

To impose obedience on the feudality was the domestic task which 
Charles VII, delivered from his preoccupation with England, liad to 
bring to a successful conclusion, simultaneously with his conduct of affairs 
abroad In this direction, the administrative measures which have been 
detailed, as well as the consequences of the Hundred Years' War, auto¬ 
matically worked most effectively to the great advantage of the monarchy. 
During the last yean of his reign, the liberator-king had to take senous 
action practicail v against only two of his vassals, the one in the north, the 
Duke of Alenyou, the other in the south, the I ouut <>f Armagnac, 

The Duke of Alcn^on, John II, handsome, affable, and free-handed, bad 
preserved close relations with the English, whose aide he favoured during 
their domination of Normandy. In 1455, be wrote to the Duke of V ork 
inviting him to descend upon the Cotentin. Due of his messengers revealed 
the plot* and John was arrested by Duiiois on SI M ay 1456. The Court 
of Peers condemned him to death* hut the king contented himself wit 
confiscating the duchy and with imprisoning the traitor at Loches; from 
this prison he obtained hia release on the accession ot Louts XL 

Graver still was the ease of the Count of ArmagnacS John \\ *ho fed 
succeeded his father John IV on 5 No venter HSO, A turbulent feudal 
baron, ruddy* stout* and short of stature* John \* like Gaston of I m_t t 
i Calmette (Joseph), Un rpimd* de Fhbtoirv dm BmumiUm an * Chmte* YII 
{Ktvwr iThittmnH tfardintiogi* du Rnu$tiihn t VoL I, 1900)^ 

1 C-uJmette (JoftaphJj Lou if XI t Jmn II rl Aa rcWutfa* mtulatui, UG1-14T3 
m£ridkmmle t 2n4 aeries, Vol vm), 

3 Zurifco, lih. xy, cap, ixL * 

* On dit! history of the Canute of Armaguae, ^ tha work of C, Samaran cited 

in the btbliogiqip-hf to thin chapter 
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Charles VII and the Dauphin Louis 


was ns much interested in Spanish affairs as in French. Like the Dauphin 
Louis, he had formed an alliance with Charles of Viana* His deigns on 
the county of Com minxes and his actions at Auch* where he tried to effect 
the nomination of an archbishop of his own choosing, brought him into 
violent opposition to Charles VII. Further* John V had displayed a keen 
and most untimely regret for the defeat and death of Talbot, To this 
offence of a political character was soon added the intolerable scandal 
caused by his cynical immorality. He wat in love with his young stater 
Isabella, by whom he had two children, and after their birth he bid the 
effrontery to apply at Rome for a dispensation to enable him to marry the 
partner of his guilt. Pope Nicholas V replied with an excommunication 1 * 
John promised amendment, but the scandal continued and a third child 
was bom of this incestuous union. When all means of conciliation had 
failed* Charles VII dispatched against him a punitive expedition under 
John of Bourbon. The count took refuge first in his stronghold of Leetonre* 
which capitulated on £4 June 1455; he had escaped thence* and by way 
of Sarrancoliu arrived in Spain* whither his sister Isalxtlla had preceded 
him. Summoned to appear before the Parlemeiit of Paris* he had the 
audacity to present himself; hut after having exhausted every conceivable 
trick to stay proceedings he again made good his escape by flight 1 , and 
was found guilty by default of treason, incest, and rebellion* Like the 
Duke of Alen^on, John V was rehabilitated by Louts XL 

So, at every turn in the policy of Charles VII there appeared the 
disturbing figure of the son who was to succeed him on the throne* the 
Dauphin Louis. It was the terror inspired by bis heir, so little lovecl and 
so unlovable* that darkened the last days of the king whose youth had 
been so unhappy and whose old age was even snore unhappy. 

The king and the dauphin had from early days been in opposition to 
one another. Charles had not forgiven his son for hi* participation in 
the Pragiieriei still less did he forgive his unpleasant behaviour towards 
the favourite, Agnes Sorel, then at the height of her influence. If Louis 
did not actually strike his father's mistress, as one story lifts it, he did at 
any rate revile her to her face. In 1447 he was sent off to Dnuphine* and 
there he set up his court at Grenoble and took up an attitude of inde¬ 
pendence. While towards the local nobility he displayed an autocratic 
tendency, at the same time he endowed Grenoble with a Farlement in 
1458, gave his support to industry* improved the comniunications, founded 
fairs* protected agriculture by a duty on French com, and provided 
facilities for the Jews to practise banking; in a word, he devised an 
economic policy which he was to develop later as king, and he simul¬ 
taneously pursued with great energy an expansive foreign policy, which 
took no account of French interests and in fact was usually quite contrary 
to them. 

1 S&hiami* p. ISO. 

1 H t^ erst la FUader* (Samiiwi, p. I^UJl - 
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The Dauphin Louis at Ge nappes 


With Savoy lie had a secret treaty, and he plotted with this power a 
partition of Milanese territory. Left a widower by the death of his first 
wife, the unhappy Margaret of Scotland 1 , he contracted a second marriage 
with Charlotte of Savoy, daughter of the Duke Louis, on 9 March Hoi, 
and thia marriage, which he carried out in the face of Ins father* express 
prohibition, shewed both his ambitions in the direction of the Alps and 
his growing opposition to his father. And when l harks V II react t* 
against this by forcing Louis of Savoy into an alliance with himself 
(treaty of Clnppe, 27 October 145*), the dauphin took his revenge on 
his father-in-law in the following year by laying waste Die district of Huge). 

Everywhere the young prince seemed to delight in taking the opposite 
side to his father, lie was now on terms of close friendship with Francesco 
Sfurza, whom he took as his model, while Charles VII,,as has been wuii, 
supported the Orfeanist aims; in Spain, he exchanged messages and 
pwsente with the Prince of Viamu Suspecting a punitive expedition, 
since he was fully conscious of the offence he had given, the dauphin took 
fright when he learnt that the king was advancing on Lyons in H-56, 
and on HO August he abandoned his appanage to take refuge ut the 

Burgundian Court. , 

While Charles VH took possession of Dauphine, Louis put himseir 
under the protection of Philip the Good. Philip installed him at 
Gcnnppes in Brabant, and, in spite of the kings effort to prevent it, 
granted him a pension of S«,OQO Bvre*i from this asylum the dfspos.ses.sed 
dauphin tenaciously carried on in all directions the policy that lie had 
previously pursued. Beyond the Alps he continued his intrigues, adapting 
himself in a remarkable way to the practices of Italian diplomacy, in 
which subtle art he shewed himself to be already a [last master; he 
supported Ferrnnte of Naples against John of Anjou; he kept in closer 
touch than ever with Slbr/a; and he pushed his agreement with the 
Charles of l lana so fitr as to conclude an alIiance with him, 
opposing to the league of the fathers a league of the sons 1 . In England 
also the same opposition manifested itself. Charles VII supported his 
niece Margaret of Anjou 1 , and in August 1 io s the Grand Seneschal of 
Normandy, Pierre de Bre/d, took and sacked Sandwich; in retaliation the 
English threatened La Rochelle and plundered the island of Re. When 
Edward iV was victorious over the Lancastrians, Charles tried to raise 
Wales against him. The dauphin for his part associated himself with 
the Yorkists, and so closely that his soldiers were seen fighting at Tuwton 
and his standard was flown in the battle, under the charge of Philippe 
tie Melon., lord of La Horde. On the very eve of C harles VITs dent , 
i Tins princess, whom Louis never laved, ilfcd of consumption ™lfl August 1446. 
Her last wards were; 11 Fl done de la vie. qu'on lie m'ao park pu. (C aampism, !■** 
dauphin* mftancotiqw). if. liirte, Uuls A,, Margaret Scotland and th. Dauphin 
Lout f (London; IP 17), 

s Cfttmtitte, Louh XI 7 J™i J7 ef At eQlUUam* P- 50+ 

s OlTTi«tte old PeriuelltJi Ltntii XI d fJngkterre* PP^ ^ IW 

CIL VI| H 
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Death of Charles VII 


his son's emissaries were encouraging Edward to make an attack upon 
France *, 

This last episode reveals the intensity of mutual fear and hatred that 
existed between father and son. These sentimeats cannot be doubted in 
either of them* Impatience to reign had reached such a pitch with the 
heir to the throne that he had Jo*t all sense of French interests. 

In Charles VIE now at the end of \m days, this bitter and unnatural 
struggle hail bred i magi native terrors: a sick man* he suspected his son 
of wishing to poison him. However, Charles VII died on JB! duly 1461 
not of voluntary starvation but m the result of a necrosis of the jaw 
which made it impossible for him to take any nourishment 1 . It was in 
this Culmination of moral and physical ill-being that came to its painful 
end the career of him “who had done so many fine things in France 
in his reign, the kingdom of France had not merely escaped from the 
immense danger of English dominance; it had acquired the definite con* 
ception of its independence, its dignity, and its strength; it had linked 
its destiny with that of the national dynasty; finally, it had made its 
choice in favour of the monarchical regime and of institutions which, 
with their solid framework, were to remain as the foundation of the 
centralised government of modern tirne*. 

1 Basin F t r :jt04 > Drp. de* ambiUjmd^Atn mi fatality ed. B. de Mail drat (Societe dt? 
111 fctoi re die France), i M If, 

* There ean be no doubt of the of Clurltu VTI f fur Cariimynti ub-Lui llatlE hw 
knowledge of them from Louis XI himself All the evidence on the Hubjeet of hi* 
hist ninfsaii, with utsli^liteti iciej il from lut'd inti ecuiiiiiutiUries. is to be found in Jirovhet, 
JMkrfopif menUtU de* tom 4e Frunre. pp. i2sqq. 

s CommypittSjp cd- ei/ T lUj 2<5U 




CHAPTER VIII 

PRANCE: LOUIS XI 


When diaries VII died, the Valois monarchy had been reconstructed, 
and the French w ere living at peace- The greater part of the population 
wb« under the orders of the king’s officials, and paid taxes in which they 
had ho say hot which were, however, not excessive. It was evident that 
the royal authority had recovered all its ohl strength. But there remained 
some questions of capital important* still in suspense In spite of the 
great efforts made by the peasantry to put the land lurch into cultivation 
and by the merchants to revive their former connexions, France had 
recovered little from the disasters of the Hundred Years' War. The 
towns, with their houses often deserted and their monuments in mins, 
were yet less desolate than the-countryside. The register of the arehi- 
dincomd visitations of Josas {1458-70) shews os the region to the south 
of Pans devastated and lying waste, the parishes often denuded of in- 
habitants, and a rural society everywhere scanty in numbers and lieing 
decimated besides by violent epidemics, in wretched state, sunk in 
Ijarbarism. An Englishman, Sir John Fortescae, |mi*wx 1 through the 
north of France about i486 on his way to Paris: his witness, which lies 
in the pages of his Govirmnet of England, agrees with that of the 
ecclesiastical visitor: the French peasants were ill clothed, ill led, and 
Lived in a state of utmost poverty. The country was exhausted, and there 
was plenty to occupy the time of an ambitious king who was anxious to 
have adequate resources for the great things he had to do. ^ 

There were other problems, too, to be faced in 1461. The domain of 
the Crown, vast and homogeneous though it was, yet comprised only- 
half of the realm, The remainder Iitlonged to great feudal houses. Some 
of these were of great antiquity — Brittany, Pols, A mingnac, A lb ret 
and jealous of their old independence; others had been offshoots from 
the Capetiail stem, and lirst and foremost emne the powerful dynasty 
of Burgundy. A conflict was inevitable between the king and the Duke 
of Burgundy, who claimed complete independent* and had in vision the 
formation of a kingdom lying between France and Germany. Besides 
Burgundy, there were the houses of Bourbon (BoUfb onnith, Auvergne, 
Forex, Beaujeu, ClcrmoJut-eii-Benuvaisis etc.), of Orleans, and ol Anjou 
(Anjou and Maine, and, outside the kingdom, Provence, lairraine, the 
duchy of Bar, and claims upon the Two Sicilies), these three dynasties, 
though leas dangerous than that of Burgundy, were noon the lew a l>er- 
i inti tent obstacle to the development of the monarchy, and the time bad 
come when it fpuhl no longer continue to expand unless they disappeared. 

* t. ueu. N. vul. rut. cm. vin. 
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France at the accession of Louis -1TJ 


With England no jicatje hml b&tnconflucicU. Public opinion in England 
was hnstiii: to France; neither the Lancastrians nor the Yorkists had 
renounced the title of” King of France." Edward IV, who was on the 
throne in 1461, was, it is true, the friend of Louis, by whom ho had been 
helped to win hi* victory- But he was of too crafty and Itckle a disposition 
to l>e relied upon. 

The relations of Church and State lit France were pacing through a 
critical period- A great cleavage was already in process. The Pragmatic 
Sanction, arbitrarily enforced by the monarchy, had lowered the vitality 
of the French Church,. The Holy Sec wa* pressing keenly for its abro¬ 
gation, 

The tension between king and Pope tended to lessen the rule and the 
prestige of the Valois in Italy. The Holy See hail entered into the league 
formed by Milan, Venice, Florence, and Alfonso of Aragon to counter 
the ambition of the French king and the Unices of Orleans and Anjou- 
It was a question whether tbe era of French expansion in Italy had not 
conic to an end* 

Royal diplomacy hnd shewn itself inert in Spain, where the Aragonese 
monarchy teemed threatened with dismemberment. Eastwards, however, 
It was fully alive; its efforts* directed against Burgundy, made war in 
thin quarter inevitable, and dark cloud:* were beginning to gather over 
Liege and the Fpper lit bine. 

The power of Burgundy was asserted even in the domain uf arts and 
letters. The Court, of Philip the Good was more uiagidlhxint, and gave 
a warmer welcome to writers and artists, than that of Charles VII. There 
was& Burgundian literature, and the Fleiiiidi-Burgundian art had attained 
so splendid a position and exercised a hegemony so stj routes? able that 
native French art w'as almost stilled in its growth* The intellectual 
orientation of France Seemed to depend on the fate of the Burgundian 
dynasty* 

Louis XI resolved only a portion of these grave problems, But it is 
certainly to him, and to his personal initiative, that must be attributed 
the great advantages gained by the monarchy during the twenty-two 
years of his most eventful reign; it is similarly to him that must be 
aligned the responsibility for the faults that were committed. There in 
not a single king at the end of the Middle Ages who ban impressed so 
strongly the stamp of hl& personality upon government and policy, 

Louis XI, the son of Charles VII and Mary of Anjou, wasboTO on 
8 Julv 14S£&, at a time when the King of England was ruling oner 
practically the whole of the north of France, from the valley of the .Meuse 
to the bay of Mont-Samt-Mithel. He had passed his childhood in Berry 
a»d Touraine, in circumstaiiEesof great anxiety and distress for the royal 
family, which sometime* found itself entirely unprovided with monev\ 
Brought up by a tutor of good sense, he received a soiid education and 
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at ft)! early ago acquired habit** of simplicity ami reflection which played 
their part in the formation of hi* individuality* i'rom the age of sixteen 
he took a large share in affair*, and from 1^9 to 1445 was employed on 
important missions; everywhere he shewed himself active, courageous, and 
shrewd. But he was of an intriguing and unruly disposition, and in 1+40 
he took part in the Pmgvtritri the king's counsellor* and the king him¬ 
self distrusted him. After the death of the Dauphine MftigaretofScotlmid, 
for whom Charles VII had a warm affection, the differences between them 
became accentuated* Louis, exiled to Dmipbine, governed there for leu 
years as an independent sovereign, married , in spite of bis father, the 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy, countered the policy of Charles VII in 
every quarter, and intrigued with all the enemies of the French royal 
house; finally, believing that his father desired hi* death, he Hcd to the 
Duke of Burgundy, there to await the death of the king* 

When this event, which he was nut ashamed to desire quite openly and 
with a cynical impatience, gave him the throne of France, Louis was 
thirty-eight years old* He was furnished with a wide experience of hie 
and of men, was accustomed ta hard work, and scornful of the futilities 
of chivalry in which the princes then wasted their time; but he was 
devoured by endless ambitions and violent rancours, which he purposed 

immediately to gratify. ^ 

One of the people who hated him most, Bishop Thomas Basin, declared 
that it was very difficult to draw a character-sketch of Uitiis XI, dnee 
he abounded in con tnidi cti am. One reason for tli is com plexity is f character 
wa* certainly hit physical constitution; it ulten played tricks wilh h h 
judgment and his will He was iB-faroured and of poor physique* raffeted 
from frequent illness, ami was plagued by ft akin disease which was 
rendered more and more sevwe by his excesses at tftblt At the end of 
hbs life he imagined that ho was a leper 1 * It seems proved that lie was 
epileptic and that, at any rate from 1467 onwards he suffered from 
niiilaria and all the ailment* which that disease bring* in its train. 
Ijouis XI, therefore, was a neuropath, Hlh nervous disorder found ex* 
presdem in idle chatter which spared nobody and often cost him dear, or 
agnin ill a craving fur movement, which sometimes launched him on long 
hunting expeditions, must exhausting for his entourage, and sometime* 
caused him to undertake at top speed a journey across hb kingdom* He 
was on edge, suspicious, wished to manage everything, mid interfered in 
even the most trifling matter*. T3reifc was something unhealthy about the 
extraordinary restliasnvss of a character so fertile in cointttMtkwu that 
his policy was often capricious and confused* 

His countless projects were inspire^ by a high sense of bis duties as 
king. But all mean* appeared to him to lie legitimate. In shorty he had 
nu moral sense* Very scrupulous in religious observances, he imagined 

* mj 1 article in hi*tvriq& r* clyu, 11*28, pp. 85-8- 
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that his prayers and hi* gift* of piety were all that were required to put 
him right with Heaven, and that in order to have God and Out Lady 
and the Saint* on his side it was only necessary to pay the price* Tu 
extract himself from a mistake or to confound his enemies, as also to 
overcome an internal ailment, he bought the interefeasiem of the lending 
personages in Paradise by presents which wore calculated by the rank 
and influence of the recipients as well as by the importance of the Ik ion 
to be obtained. 

The best way to obtain a real knowledge of Louis XI is to read the 
voluminous collection uf his Arf&ro t itself only a fragment of a vast 
correspondence* and the dispatcher of the Milanese ambassadors t om- 
in vises, shrewd ami clear-righted though he vva^has concealed or omitted 
so much ; Thomas Basin only played the part of a pamphleteer: Chasttrl- 
lain, for alibis effort at impartiality, gives us only fragmentary informat ion. 
But Ijouis' letter? and the amtmssadors 1 dispatches depict the whole man 
to us. Revealed in the light of his dealings with his cQJTesponHenh* and 
with the ambassadors of the Duke of Milan, he did not, nor did he wish 
to f hold people save by interest alone, ?tud he judged them only by the 
profit he drew from them. He knew how to cajole* to jest familiarly, to 
play the “gossip;" but he was suspicions, crafty, crueL There was in him 
a real baseness of soul, a disgusting delight in lying* tyranny, and 
vengeance. And yet* out uf these documents, in spite of all the cynicism 
and the brutality so often displayed ill them, there emerges one very 
forcible impression: the aims of this king were grand in their conception, 
remarkable for their originality, and usually well-judged* and he devoted 
to them the striking qualities of a true leader of men. He was wonderfully 
intelligent, alert, supple, and energetic, Asa diplomat, he had assimilated 
the old methods of the H king 41 .- servants,'" and aiick-tl to them the finesse 
and the emit which he had learnt in the f^hool of his friends the Italians. 
As a sold lit* he was fond of repeating that he had given proof* of courage 
and had risked his life, ami that lie liad thus acquired the right of 
employing his imposing army only w hen he felt it to be necessary. As an 
administrator* he had 3ns bind on every part of the machinery of mon¬ 
archical government* and no person ur thing escaped his searching gaze. 
His very faults, often as they compromised his position, served his ends. 
His craze to lx* on the move, to talk with everyone, gave him the 
opportunity of seeing everything, knowing every thing* hearing everything. 
Never had king so direct a knowledge of his subjects. 

So, then* in spite of his defects and Ins blemishes, he was well shaped 
to confront the great tasks that awaited him* He hud, besides, the good 
tortmje of having as his adversaries men uf mediocre ability. Finally, 
circumstance* worked in bk favour: the French bid had their fill of 
anarchy and for the most part put their trust in monarchy alone; the 
“good town*" were devoted to his cause; and, lastly, the petty nobility 
had no thought of aiding their greater brethren against tlje king. 
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However, thi' first years of his reign were troubled years,, and the king 
came within an are of destruction. He owed hi- -et-hack to his own fit Lilts, 
to his thirst for vengeance, his passion fur changing everything, his 
vexations tyranny- 

On hk accession, he discharged a large number of officials, and caused 
some c?f the best counsellors of the preceding reign to be arrested, 
suspecting them of having prejudiced his father against him, thongli 
sooner or later he recognised their loyal devotion and used it to his 
advantage, Men like Pierre de Breze and Antoine de Chnbaimes, heroes 
of the war with the English, were imprisoned for some time. Louis took 
away the chancery from the upright Guillaume Jouvenel des (Inins to 
entrust it to Pierre tie Morrill iers, n former councillor in the Pariement 
who had been dismissed lor corruption. He gave the office of j id the ml to 
Jean tie Moutauhaiu who had had to take High! to evade the Duke of 
BpttanvN justice* Louis 1 former ussndjate in Dm: pi line, Jean de Leseun, 
bastard of Amiagnac, becaine the principal adviser of the new king. He 
was held to he the “master' 1 ' of the king, u a second king,” yet all the 
same a person “of great worthu" But to have IjetmVed Charles V II was 
often sufficient recounnciKlatioji for Louis 1 favour John V of Armagnac 
and the l)nke of Alenrun w ere restored to the pussodon of their estates. 

In everv quarter Louis succeeded in creating distrust. Promises of 
financial reforms which he was unable to realise deceived the middle 
classes, and led to outbreaks which he savagely repressed. He u reduced 
to slavery"" the clergy of France; this is the statement of Thomas Basin, 
and it is hardly an exaggeration. For reasons both domestic and foreign 
he tiiiulished the Pragmatic Sanction on 27 November 14(il, only to 
restore it in full working order again, when he had fallen out with Pope 
Pm* II; but, whatever his relations with the Holy See, he never ceased 
to bqjly the clergy. As for the higher nobility, he offended it by his 
dictatorial manner and by the encroach ments of his officials; he scandalised 
it by his exhibition uf contempt fur fashion, Court life, and the code of 
chivalry, and by his refusal to fritter away the royal revenue in idle 
munificence* He could be lavish w ith his money, if need be, but only to 
attain some particular object. Moreover, he detested magnificent festi¬ 
vities and ceremonial functions, and* in his rare moments of leisure and 
relaxation, he shewed that his tastes were those of a middle-da^ citizen 
nr country squire who found his chief delight in drinking deep and 
exchanging spicy anecdotes w ith his boon companion*, ^o, lie did away 
with costly entertainment^ and even suppressed tlie payments which with 
Charles VII liacl been the means uf creating a circle of courtiers. He 
offended the petty nobility by restricting its hunting rights; he even 
claimed to dispose of rich heiresses in order to provide advantageous 
marriages for his dependents, and this was naturally a cause of particularly 
bitter resentment against him* 

Among th§ princes, there was one who seemed |o be insured against 
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The Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany 


the design* of the king, both by his power and hy the memory of hi.s 
recent good offices, The Duke of Burgundy had but lately afforded I j:hijs 
a refuge, and on his accession to the throne had escorted him with great 
pomp to Paris mid there hud given magnificent eiitertii omenta in his 
honour, But Loub XL though capable of recognising most bounteously 
the services of those whose master he was, kept no account of kindnesses 
if they were likely to prove hji emhatrasAfneut to his policy. He at once 
determined to wrest from the lionae of Burgundy the important strategic 
line of the Somme. Philip the Good was growing old* and in J-tti^he all 
hut died* the i^ordi of ( rov, in whom he had a blind confidence* had 
embroiled him with his son ChurLes the Bold, Count of Charolais. The 
moment was a favourable one* Through the medium of the Crov lord-, 
which ho obtained at a high cost, Louis was enabled, in 1+68 to repurchase 
the Somme towns for the price of 400,000 gold crowns, the sum stipulated 
in the Treaty of Amw. At the same time, by promises of a-^vstaftce he 
stirred into flume the a mouldering nib en at Ufegc, where the national 
party waa hostile to the Burgundian protectorate. In the Lorraine region* 
on whtcb the hou*e of Burgundy kept a covetous eye, be laid claim to 
the protffctorate of Toul and Verdun 3 and tritid to get pu*sc&dun of Mel s;. 
Clearly, when it should come to pass that the young Count of Charolnk 
shuLild l>e reconciled with his father and take the government into hi* 
own hands, the king w ould no longer find thing* so easy and would have 
to beware of an opponent who w as thirsting for revenge. 

At the other end nf the kingdom, another feudal house was aUn 
asserting its independence. The Duke of Brittany* Francis II (145B-SB), 
regarded himself ns sovereign in his duchy anil barred it* entry to the 
king's ntficials H This roused the wrath of Louis XI. King and duke each 
gave hospitality to refugee* who inflamed their mutual hostility: Jean 
de Montauban, now the favourite of IjUiii* Xl T hud ins counterpart in 
Odet if Aydk, who hail Inst his post ns ha Hit alter Charles YITs death 
and had found an asylum in Brittany, and these two were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the incidents which led eventually lo war. The chief cause* 
of the conflict between Louis XI and Francis II were the tjLiestion of the 
English alliance and the assertion of regal inn rights over the Church in 
Brittany. The king insisted on Francis II abandoning his alliance with 
England, and maintained hi* right to fill the bishoprics and abbey* of 
Brittany with his own nominees. Fmncih shewed no signs of yielding; 
he sent a procurator to the Itnnjftn Court in October 1462, whu declared 
before the Pnpe and lbe Sacred College “that the duke was not a subject 
of the king, and that ho would put Englishmen into his country rather 
than tlm*e who were servants and*friend* of the king,'" This, indeed, was 
what he proposed to do + 

The house of Bourbon enjoyed no such independence; it had to allow 
the roval oHirinks to levy taxes within it* territories, it had already shewn 
that it* chief object,was to enrich itself by the acqubitioj/uf impartial # 
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and lucrative jKrcts; and Louis XI alienated Duke John II, his brother- 
in-law, hv depriving him of the government of (iuienne* 

With the houses of Orleans and Anjou, it would have been easy for 
Iannis to maintain the relations established by < 'harles VIL The head of 
each was ati old nmn, Charles of Orleans and King Rcru* t both of w hom 
were engnjSsSed tn art and poetry rather than in politics; ami Charles' life 
came to a peaceful end on 5 January 1465- But Louis XL offended the 
most active members of these two houses, the Count of Dunot*, bastard 
□f Orleans, and Rene of Anjou 1 * son John. Duke off Jilnhria and Lorraine* 
by the policy which lie pursued from liffil onwards, in Italy — a policy of 
friendship and close alliance with the Duke of Ml Inn, iWnoeseo Storm* 
and of neutrality in the peninsula. To the able Milanese envoy, Alberigo 
Malteta, who wan in no tfnmll measure reaponsi hie for his change of attitude, 
he declared in April 1404 Lhat it was no longer projjcr for Frenchmen to 
have domains in Italv. He enfeoffed Sforain with Genoa and Savona 
(December 14013), tried to induce Charles of Orleans to sell Asti to the 
Duke of Milan* and gave no assistance to the Angevinn for the tecoin[Uisl. 
of Naples. The dispatches of tfte Milanese ambassadors make it possible 
to assert that the discomfiture of John of Anjou, Ids intrigue* against 
Ijouia XI, and their mutual hatred, form the principal reason fur the 
coalition of 1465, 

Louis took no account of the ill-feeling aroused by his abandonment 
of the traditions of Im dynasty and by his arbitrary, abrupt, and change¬ 
able policy. Abroad as at home, his personaiitv inspired both fn-ar and 
dislike. Certainly he was right in refusing any longer to ploy the game 
of the houses of Orleans and Anjou in Italy , and in repudiating ambitions 
which diverted France from the true path whereon her security was 
assured. Very wisely his am bit ion was limited to the frontier of the Alps 
Kver»dnce his marriage with Charlotte of Savoy, he hud kept a dose 
watch upon Savoyard affair*, had intervened in them, striven to win over 
the nobles, and taken pain* to strike terror into the hearts uf the re¬ 
fractory, for instance his brother-in-law Philip of Hre*se T whom he held 
primmer fur two years i however, he public!v announced that he had no 
intention of annexing Savoy—the time, he felt, wa*> not ri(H*. In Spain 
on the other hand, he shewed a lack of prudence. I le thought the luoiuent 
propitious for conquest on a grand scale, and he had a covetous eye nn 
the succession> which might soon lie expected, to the agt*d John II ot 
Aragon, Roussillon and Cerdagne* Catalonia, Aragon* Navarre—all the 
territories Accumulated bv John 11 —seemed to him ready to fall intn his 
hands. But here he wan confronted with the King of Guttle, who lake- 
wise aimed at despoiling .John II, and in this way he compromised a 
traditional alliance. He was confronted, too, with the spirit of independence 
of the Catalans* atad he attempted tu coax them in vain. Above alt he 
was confronted with the ability and energy of John II, wfco revealed 
.himself os a\tatesman of the first order. r Vhe uucJaciouH cynicism with 
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The League of the Public tf r eal 


which Louis employed in turn intimidation, violence, and cajolery, and 
shifted from one nil in nee to another, did* indeed, achieve the annexation, 
under the form of a pledge, of Kouxrillon and Cerdagncin 1468, but it 
ruined hie influence in Spain. Towards England* too, he shewed a similar 
lack of prudence. He tried to rekindle the Wftrs of the Hoses. He made 
an enemy of his former friend* Ed wont IV, by supplying Margate! of 
Anjou with a small army. The expedition was a failure: he had hoped 
at least to recover Calais; his only harvest wm a crop of animosities. 

Such was the dangerous conditio pi of affairs when the League of u the 
Public Weal* 4 ' was funned against Louis XL An Anglo-German coalition 
might well have come into being again and joined forces with the coalition 
of French feudatories, as at the time of the buttle of Bon vinca; and there 
wan a new peril Ibr France, the Spanish peril* already looming on the 
horizon. Fortunately, the indolent Edward IV, letting slip the opportunity 
both to strengthen bis hold oh the throne and to make conquests «iu 
France, granted Louis n truce until I4fiS; Charles the Bold's alliances 
with the Gentian princes only produced a few troops of merctmaries; 
John II of Aragon had hb hands full with the Catalan revolt; and the 
Count of Fobs, Gaston IV, heir-presumptive to Navarre* remained faithful 
to l*oui$ XI olid kept the whole of the South at peace. The only foreign 
prince to intervene effectively was Louis" friend, Sfurfia; he lent Louis a 
small but efficient contingent under the commitml of bis own son. 

But all the same the League of the Public Weal was a formidable 
ordeal fur the monarchy. The revolt, w hicli lasted From March to October 
l 4fio, was properly speaking, only the beginning of a long struggle which 
Louis had to maintain against the higher feudality, especially against the 
princes of the blood, until 1477* But the League of the Public Weal, 
which included n flection of the clergy, of the bourgeoisie, and of the 
holders of office, van an eve tit of particular significance; it is also rendered 
specially interesting to uf, since light is thrown on it by a mass of 
dot umeats which enable us to obtain a dear picture of the attitude of 
the different classes within the nation. 

On both rides appeal was mode to public opinion. Manifestoes, letters 
declarations of the princes, confesrioiiK of prisoners reveal the grievances 
alleged by the members of the league, their demands, and their political 
!ntent ions. In the m ni n, the rasponsi bi 1 i fcy for t+ 1 he exactions, oppressions , 
wrongs, and other countless ills done to churches and nobles a* well as to 
the ]K>or and lowly folk* was attributed to five or sis persons who had 
been in the king's entourage since his acrcssicui, who were not acquainted, 
it was said, with the business of the kingdom, and who had no outlook 
other than their own personal interest; the people aimed at were those 
who had been at Louis" hide when he was dauphin and whom he had 
loaded with favours, such as the Bastard of Armagnoc. But the king 
himself, though no one dared openly to say RO t was the red object of the 
hatred of the feudality. He had not only frustrated their Yi nhit ions and 4 
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galled their pride. He appeared to them as a traitor and an enemy to all 
that they held dear. It was at once Iwlh the spirit of regional independence 
and the spirit of feudalism, of chivalry, that were in revolt against him. 
Georges C has tel lain, the honest and impartial historiographer of Philip the 
Good and Charles the Bold, declared himself to be “n good Frenchman/' 
but he held it as intolerable that the noble house of Burgundy should be 
threatened with ruin by the monarchy. This same Chattel Inin regarded 
l-iouis XI Oii a disloyal lord, who merited no longer the fidelity of his subjects; 
in ha!tads composed on the eve of the war by him and by Jean Meschinot, 
the king is depicted as a man treacherous and deceitful, who^lom silver 
better than the love of his subjects," is full of vain promises* cannot endure 
n powerful neighbour* picks a quarrel with everyone, and respects no man^ 
right. The illustrious Dun oh* in a speech he made to the Paris deputies in 
August 1465, openly accused the king of being a tyrant and of aiming at 
reducing the nobility to servitude: “he had made alliance with the Duke 
of Milan and other foreigners to destroy all the noble houses of France, 
especially the houses of Orleans, Brittany, Burgundy, and Bourbon. He 
caused numerous persons to hi married into an estate unequal to their 
own, to the great dishonour and displeasure of the said persons"; he aimed 
at controlling everything by himself alone, and refused to convoke the 
Tliree Estates of the Heal in. In the manifestoes lie was charged with 
oppressing mid molesting churchmen, with allowing the exact ions ami 
false judgments of the men of law, with levying intolerable taxes from the 
poor people. In consequence, it was proposed to prevent him from doing 
harm in future. The rumour w a* current that it wib intended to crown 
the king's brother Monsieur Charles, the Duke of Berry, at Rheim-s that 
the king was to be kepi in perpetual confinement and allowed to go out 
only to hunt from time to time; but the general opinion was that no more 
wonlf^ he done than the putting of order into his government, “for tlmt 
he whs king anti could nut be displaced h"" Various projects were put 
forward. There was talk of making the Duke of Berry regents as a figure¬ 
head for an oligarchic government. Hie dukes were to divide between 
them the government of the provinces in the royal domain. They were 
to receive large pensions. At the same time there was talk of the abolition 
of the taxes, though no explanation was given ns to how these contradic¬ 
tions were to be reconciled. Drniois declared to the Paris deputies that 
the princes demanded to have “the receiving, the handling, and the con¬ 
trol of all the finances of the realm, and to have in their power and 
governance all the army of the realm; item, they demanded to have the 
knowledge and the distribution of all the offices of Use realm; ftem, they 
demanded to have the person of the kitigand the governance of the same; 
item, they demanded that the town of Paris should be handed over and 


1 Intejrrofratory of the brothers Meriaiideau at I'nris in July 1465 (Stein p f'harl#jr 
d? I’miur , pieo« jnvtif w \ 
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Weaknesses of the League 


delivered to thHn f and that nil their demand* should be adjudged to them 
by the Three Estates of the Rc«k)^ 

The grievances, the demands the designs for an aristocratic govern- 
ment, the promises to restore its liberty to the Church And to lighten the 
burden of the poorer daases, refill the very similar attempt* of the 
Englbh nobles to seise power, notably in the time of Henry ItL But 
what the Leaguer* lurked in 146S ™n leader. They had not among them 
a Simon dc Montfort or even a Gilbert de Clare, Monsieur Charles, whom 
they pushed to the front, was a feeble mature who was to die prematurely 
of syphilis, Francis II of Brittany and Charles the Bold were not anxious 
50 much to share in the government as to be left independent in their 
own principalities; moreover, they were mediocrestatesmeii,and the same 
is true of John of Anjou and the Duke of Bourbon. Hit men of real 
ability were not princes and so could not direct the policy of the League; 
for instance Dutiois Antoine de Chabtmnca, and the ingenious Or^tt 
a Ay die, whom Louis XI eventually took into bis service, in the same year 
(147^) that he recruited Philippe ile Commym#. But what constituted 
the chief difference tween the Engliwh revolts in the thirteenth century 
and the French attempt in I4fi5 vai the fact that the clergy took prae- 
ticallv no part in the latter. They confined themselves in the main to 
organiring preK.¥S*ions on behalf of the re-establishinent of peace. The 
application of the Pragmatic Sanitiou and the despotic regime which 
Louis XI substituted for it hail filled the bishoprics with supporters of 
the monarchy. Only three bishops openly declared themselves aguinst the 
king: the Bishop of Pay, a bastard of the house of Bourbon, and two 
bi-hopsofrt particularly intractable province, Normandy; the most famous 
of the two, Thomas Busin, had no pretensions to leadership; he was not 
a Stephen Lattgton, The nobility did not have the advantage of the 
loftv inspiration and the guiding counsels of a great Cburchman, capable 
of a consistent policy and able to hold in check the selfish aims of 
individuals. 

The figure of Thomas Basin, however, and his ideas deserve a brief 
consideration. He came from a bourgeois family of Caudebec. Made 
Bishop of LLieux in the period of English domination, he was the firat 
Norman bishop to hand over his town lo the French, He was & counsellor 
of Cliarles V] 1, He composed a memoir for the rehabilitation of .Joan of 
Ait, and another, after Louis" accession, on the reforms that were most 
urgent, at the request of the king himself, who, however, Iwid no liking for 
him. The high handed treatment of the clergy and the arbitrary acts of 
the king drove him into opposition. There is nothing novel In the ideas 
exptw^d by him in his partisan Bittohz du rai Lam* XI and in his 
Apologia, but for that very reason they are thoroughly interesting, for 
they fihgw the continuity in the point of view of the Church. Thcv are 
the same ideal that were formerly expressed by all the great prelate* of 
the Middle Age*, and are imbued with the spirit of the Chifreh^ attitude 
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towards the secular power. If rags have no claim to obedience unless they 
govern in conformity with the divine law* take counsel of the clergy h respect 
the customs, and in particular the right# of the Church in matter judicial 
and financial When Basin speaks of "liberty* he means “privileges.’" 
He wad horrified by a prince who scoffed at all tradition and wished to 
have the clergy at his beck and call-in feet, a “tyrant*" Insurrection 
is jnotified against “a ruler who* so to say* is insane and docs not govern 
by the advice of good and wise men, but destroys and brings all to rum, 
despoils the citizens of their patrimony at his pleasure and without lawful 
judgment) and exiles men who have deserved well of the republic; sup¬ 
presses the liberty of the Church and the honour due to ecclesiantics; 
force* women whether of noble birth or not, contrary to all right and 
Against their will and that of their family, to marry the men that he 
wishes.* tl It is said that the princes and their adherents Are subjects and 
vat^ils, and have not the right to take arms against their lord and king. 
But to those who say this I ask: if they were in a ship the captain of 
which, through lack of skill or ruaHritms design, was about to lo^ his ship 
and run it on a shoal, ought not those who are with him, even though 
they were his slaves, to remonstrate with him and, if he were so foolish 
as to scorn their exhortations, to re§tram him? We think that, provided 
thev were nut themselves insane, they would have to let the crew take 
the helm from him* and if necessary, for the common safety, tie him up 
or treat him more rigorously stillV Here we have the doctrine of 
regicide, the doctrine of John of Salisbury in the twelfth century 
and of Jean Petit in the fifteenth. It contains exaggerations common 
to speculative writers, it has the tricks of rhetoric and a touch of 
insincerity. But the murder of IjuuII nf Orleans fifty years before had 
been justified by similar arguments. It was not quite without reason that 
Lou is *X I was all his life afraid of jtssa^irtAiion, There would always have 
been people ready to assert that in the sight of God the act was just and 
reasonable. 

In the ranks of the opposition* it was the holders i>f office, or soute 
among them At any rate, who® views most nearly coincided with those 
expressed by Thomas basin: for instance, Francois Halle, who was one 
of the most important member* of the Council. The reign of Charles VII 
bod been a reign of the king's servants. They it was who governed then, 
and they did so not only in the gratification of their own pride and 
personal interests, but also with the feeling that they were bringing back 
the old prosperous traditions* which transcended their private inclinations, 
and were creating the liberties of the kingdom; they continued to work 
out a constitution which* unmodified though it was and dispersed among 
various Qrthmrtamts and derision* at law, w&s a living entity w ith binding 
powers. In their eyes Louis XI was a dangerous revolutionary- In the 
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MontUiery, The petice of Conflam 

I’arlentent <if I'aris, the Chiitelut, the Chiunbrv dcs Comptes, Lhe Ijtjigiie 
found partisans. Hut the majority or those in office were afraid, and kept 
their opinions to themselves, 

r t'he petty nobi3 i ty for the n lost part refused to wi 11 id raw thd r a!Icgwuue 
from the kinp. The " urkers in the towns saw that they would yum nothing 
from having several kings in place of one. The enminercial bourgeoisie were 
nut of one tniinl: Bordeaux, Lyons, and even Amiens, shewed themselves 
loyalist; othc?r towns, in fear, or pcrlutps with grudges of their own to 
settle, opened their gate* to the rebels, especially in Normandy.' Paris 
was divided in it# sympathies; am) it needed all the energy of the Provost 
ot the Merchants, Henri de Livrets, to prevent the popularity formerly 
enjoyed by the Dukes of Burgundy from coining to life once more. During 
the whole of Louts Xl s reign, there was ill-feeling between the king and 
the Parisians. 

lhe whole issue in 14fi5 depended on whether the princes would netjn 
unison, and would succeed in laying hands on the capital. They did nut 
begin the war together, and Louis, nt the I tend of a compact army of 
30,000 men, was easily able to overwhelm the Duke of Bourbon, who 
had started too soon. But from July to September the situation 
became most critical for the king. The Duke of Burgundy, Philip the 
Good, restrained for a long time by his scruple# as vassal', hud grown 
old, worn tint by a life of pleasure, and had abandoned power to his 
sou ( harks the Bold; mid Charles was enraged at Louis' alliance 
with the people of Liege and wished to bring matters to a bead. The two 
armies met south of Paris, at Moiitlhery, on 15 July. Louis failed to 
crush the Burgundian forces or to prevent their junction with those of 
his brother, of the Duke of Brittany, and of John of Anjou. lie retired 
hack to Paris, where he passed some days in despair, res we learn from the 
dispatches of the Milanese ambassador Pfiingarola. Ho coi item plat tt^Hight 
to Dauphine, where the nobles were faithful to hum His counsellors 
terrified, dared give him no advice; some of them turned traitor. Defec¬ 
tion# increased. At last, he decided to negotiate. 

Peace wjL-iconcluded at Coh flans and at Saint-Maur-lea-Fosse# in October 
1485. “Never was weddjug-feast so grand," says Philippe de ConUuyoea, 
“hut that sonic folk dined ill; some had all they wished, and others had 
nothing." The Duke of Nemours gained practically nothing by his treason, 
save the hatred of his master. But the king's brother Monsieur Charles 
and Charles the Bold were loaded with gains. Charles the Bold obtained 
the Somme tow ns and the Counties of Guines, Peroiuie, Montdidier, Boye 
etc., while his friend, the treacherous Count of Saint-Po}, recei ved the sword 
of Constable of France; the Liegnpis, abandoned by the king, were forced 
to accept a humiliating peace. The king* brother received, in place of 
his meagre duchy of Berry, the splendid duchy uf Normandv, which, lying 
between Brittany and the Burgundian territories, now intercepted com" 
mumcations between the royal domain and the Channel; *this mode it 
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pnssihk' fur the English king, if occasion nmse, to come to tbc aiil of the 
princes against the King of France. 

Leans XI was beaten* For a long time pence vanished from the kingdom* 
Band* of mercenaries remaining under arms were everywhere pillaging 
the countryside, while waiting for the inevitable re-opening of civil war. 

Louis had, indeed, no intention of keeping hU word- During the seven 
yean that elapsed laefore the death of Ms brother he strove hard to pre¬ 
vent Monsieur diaries from beeping any dangerous appanage, to wrest 
the Sain me towns from Charles the Hold, and to make head against 
difficulties of every kind, with an energy and an ingenuity which were 
sometimes defeated by his excetjs of adf-ctmfidence. The events of this 
period are extraordinarily complex Here it must suffice to give an im¬ 
pression of the perib the monarchy had tu face and,the policy which 
Louis XI adopted to meet them. 

In the month of December 14-ljo Louis profited by a revival of the old 
enmity between Bretons and Normans to recover Normandy, the chief 
jewel in the Crown." He liegasi to undermine on every side the jmwer of 
the new Duke of Burgundy (:fur*Phi Up the Good died on 15 June 1467). 
The u king's servants" resumed their practice nf persistent provocation; 
they contested the right which the duke had arrogated to himself of 
judging without appeal and of raising taxes and troops in his domains. 
Finally, they persuaded the Liegeois to take up arms again. More im¬ 
portant still was the question of alliance w-ith the Duke of Brittany and 
of alliance with Edward IV; for both of these Louis XI mid Charles the 
Bold competed with one another. It was the Duke of Burgundy who won: 
a Breton army invaded Normand y in 1407 , and on 3 July IMiS Margaret, 
Edward I V s sister* married Chariot the Bold, In this grave crisis a 
speedy stroke was necessary to get the better of the coalition. Louis 
adopted a principle of strategy which was thoroughly successful on this 
occasion and again at a later date: he directed his main ellbrt to over¬ 
whelm at once the Duke of Brittany, who was easier to deal with, and 
forced him to accept the jieare of Amrenis (10 September 1408). As for 
Charles the Bold, Louis deckled logo himself with a small escort to the 
place where Charles then was, Pennine, relying simply on a safe conduct 
from his adversary. 

The journey to Pennine is one of the must characteristic facts in the 
history of Louis XI, and shews clearly that he was not at all the man of 
unfailing prudence, who chose out every step with caution and ealeulation* 
that he has been made out to be in literature. He was qf n feverish tem¬ 
perament, and had in him something of the gambler who trusts to his 
lucky star* He hid complete confidence in his ability to submerge dis¬ 
trust in a flood of honeyed phraser, to cajole, and to seduce; was he not 
know r n as ^ the siren*"? On the other hand, he despised Charles the Bold, 
and regarded him, not without reason, us a fool. He said to Mall-eta^ 
t 1 Molmcl ? Vol. ji. p B !■ 1 > 
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mimicking the pa.ssiunah: gestures of Charles: **He is a mail of little 
worth anil little scum?, arrogant and wrathful; he is only a brute (u*a 
&rjiio)V" He expected to win him over, if he could have a talk w ith him. 
lint on his arrival at Pennine, on 9 October 140H, he learnt of the presence 
of se vend of hi a worst enemies, *nd he began to regret the step he had 
taken. Negotiations were opened on hU behalf by Coni ill al Ualue, but 
they met with an obstacle at once in Charles’ refitsal to recognise the 
recovery of Normandy. Lxniis decided that the game was lost, and on 
!1 October he made preparations to depart. But “the spider V so clever 
at spinning a web, had made a slip this time. “The king," say* Com my nes, 
“in coming to Pennine, had not considered tiuit he Imd sent two ambas¬ 
sadors to the Licgeois to rouse them against the duke, which ambu.'Sadurs 
Ivad already- shevvp such diligence that they hud done great badness." The 
Ltegcuis had forcibly brought their bishop buck into the town, and hud 
killed some of his adherents. The new* of these events liad been greatly 
exaggerated, and some distraught fulk arrived at Fcrunre on U»e evening 
of 11 October, crying that the Ilkhup of l,iege sud the ducal governor 
had been massacred at the instigation *>f tlie emissaries of Louis XI. 
Charles the Bold, without pausing to verify the facts, caused the gates 
of the castle where Lnnii was Judging to be barred. (lommyncs, who was 
then in Charles' personal service, was present, and has left us a famous 
description of what took place. What he does not tell us is whether 
Itahie, who was directed by the king to divide 15,000 gold crowns among 
the Burgundians w ho “might be of aid to him," did or did not forget him 
in the distribution. It is probable that tommy lies received 100(1 or 
1500 crowns, and it is certain that 2000 went to the powerful Bastard 
of Burgundy, Antoine. The duke let himself be persuaded that he could 
not violate a safe conduct, and he consented to we the king. He adopted 
a humble attitude, but his voice trembled with mge. Louis accepted his 
conditions. The gravest clause in the treaty concluded at Pennine was 
the stipulation that the “four laws of Flanders," the tribunals of Ghent. 
Vpres, Bruges, and the district of Bruges, should cease to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Park meet of Paris. The king made a verbal engage¬ 
ment to give Champagne, which adjacent to the Burgundian State, 
to his brother, and lie promised to assist the duke in punishing the 
Li^geuk 

On 341 October the Burgundian troops entered Liijfe. Olivier de la 
Marche, an eye-witness, describes how LouiB XI followed the duke and 
cried: “Long live Burgundy!" The town of Liege was kept burning for 
seven weeks; everything except tile churches was destroyed. Ijjuis 
re tinned to France affecting a calm air of satisfaction and of dose 
attachment to the Duke of Burgundy, In reality, m Chasteilain says, 
“he liated Duke Charles with a deadly venom." Everywhere his humi- 

3 iVfrcAef d’f j am&fiM/rcviturjr irr&anqir, Vol l t p A 
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liation and the triumph of the house of Burgundy were the eofliiinan 
talk, 

Louis wat not discouraged; he i mined lately set to work to make the 
conventions of Feronne as null a* the treaty of Continue. Comimne^iy* 
that he was the iww that lie had known 4 *&t drawing himsdf out 

uf a blunder in time of adverahy/ 1 Louis took as his inode! his dead 
friend 8fmm* who, he said, “never retreated when he had misled his 
mark, and put forth all his energy when the flood was up to hxi chin 1 . w 
For several years he was to exert the desperate efforts of a drowning 
man. He had enemies everywhere, even in his immediate circle. As he 
never gave preference to honesty, and willingly employed men with 
a stain or a crime on their character provided they were men of Intel 1L 
genets no king was so often betrayed as he. He had get rid of his 
friend, Cardinal Bidue, Find also of another intriguing bishop, Guillaume 
de HarancoLirt; an emiasary of theire chanced to be mught when cm his 
way to the Duke of Burgundy. To avoid trouble with the Holy See, 
Lunin did not bring them to trial, hut he kept them in prison fur several 
years. The Count of Aruugnuf John V, and the Duke of Alen^un, who 
had both of them won his regard by their betrayal of Charles VII, 
betrayed him also: John V* accused of “pro-Anglicism" and condemned 
by tiie King 1 * Council in 144K), was deprived of his estate* and tied to 
Spain; his brother, Charles of Armagnac, wasshut up in the Bastille (1471) 
and made to undergo a captivity atrocious in its severity; the Duke of 
Aleofon was for a second time condemned to death (1474) without the 
sentence being carried out. Louis XI became more and more distrustful* 
C4 He thought^ writes Coni my lies, 4 *he did nut stand well with all his 
subject*.,.and, if I durctl say all, he has told file many a lime that he 
knew his subjects well, and that he would *oon be made aware uf it* if his 
bushier was fating ill.’" 

Loui* succeeded * in 1469, in inducing hi* brother to accept the duchy 
of Guicnne in place of Champagne: he also set to work to obtain the 
alliance of England. It was a question, in bis mind, of nothing less than 
the restoration of the 1 Jin cast rian dynasty and of sharing with it the 
spoils of the Burgundian house. He profited by the persistent ambition 
of the dethroned queen, Margaret of Anjou, to reconcile her in July 1470 
with Warwick the King-maker, who had recently heaped the vilest abuse 
upon her, Edward !\, surprised by a sudden invasion, fled to the Court 
of Charles the Bold. King lyouLs, says Chastell&m, “wa* bathed in roses." 
To the unhappy Henry VI, now restored to the throne, he proposed the 
dhfucmibcrnneiit of the Burgundian territories. Hb troop invaded 
Picardy and Burgundy (1470-71). The erwl of the adventure is well 
known: Edward IV, furnished with ship and men by Charles the Bold, 
was victorious a I Burnet and Tewkesbury; Warwick, Henry Vi’s son, and 
lastly Henry VI himself, perished in turn (April-May H71)♦ Edwaid IV 
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immediately planned Vengeance on Louis, At the same time, the King 
of Aragon, enraged by the behaviour of Ijouis XI, who had supported the 
dflims of the house of Anjou to (atnbma (14G6-70), formed a coalition 
against him, and found allies for himself and for the Duke of Burgundy 
in Italy and in the South of France. Gaston IV, Count of Foix, whom 
I^ouis \[ had alienated by try ing to Jay hands on Navarre, gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Duke of Brittany, John V of Armagnac 
returned to France, recovered his estates, raised an army, and invaded 
the Toulousain, Monsieur Charles, who had been warmly marched in 
Guienne, was frightened by the threats of his brother, who surrounded 
him with spies, and he endeavoured to obtain the han d of the Duke of 
Burgundy's daughter. Furthermore, a rising fomented by the King of 
Aragon broke out in Roussillon in April 1472 against French domination. 

The death of Monsieur Charles (24 May 1472), the cleverness of 
Louis XL who cuiitrived to obtain a succession of overlapping truces 
from his adversaries, mid the military in competency of Charles the Bold, 
combined to save the king. The Burgundian campaign of 1472 was 
characteristic: the Duke of Burgundy incapable of taking the small 
town of Beauvais; its inhabitants, women as well as men, defended 
themselves w ith fury, for they knew that the inhabitants of Ncsle had 
just lieen massacred; a girl of the people, Jeanne Laisne, during an 
assault tore a banner from the Burgundians—at Beauvais they still talk 
of “Jeanne Hncliette.” The duke had taken no care to provide himself 
with supplies, and he was forced to ask for a fresh truce (3 November 
1472). The Duke of Brittany, against whom Louis had directed his own 
forces, was himself obliged to lay down his anus. In the South, the deaths 
of the lhike of Guienne and Gaston IV had disorganised the coalition. 
John V nf Armagnac, who had entrenched himself at Lcctoure, had to 
capitulate, and lost his life in a minor affray. Ills lordship was of con¬ 
siderable extent; in Older to destroy it for ever, Ivouis partitioned it 
among some twenty of his vassals in 1473, retaining regal inn rights over 
the whole. The people of Roussillon did not actually submit until two 
years later But, on the whole, the year 1472 marked the end of the 
period of grave danger. Except for an abortive attempt in 1475, there 
were to lie no more feudal coalitions against Louis XI; practically the 
issue was resolved into a duel between the monarchy and the house of 
Burgundy, 

It will he told later on 1 how Charles the Bold, particularly from 1472 
onwards, strove to create for Iris house ail independent kingdom between 
France and Germany, to join up the tw D portions of the Burgundian 
State, to lay liarids on the possessions of Sigisimind of Austria in Alsace 
iiEid on the duchy of Lorraine, As for a crown, he expected to receive 
that from the Emperor Frederick HI; his only child was a daughter, 
Mary of Burgundy, and he offered her hand to Maximilian, Frederick Ill’s 
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mm; landing the expected union nf the two houses, lie wo- himself to 
have the title of King of the Romans. As far a* hi* relations with the 
King of France were concerned, hi* independence was an established fact: 
after Louts* violation of the treaty of Pdronne, Charles no longer ac¬ 
knowledged himself to be a vassal of the king. 

To conjure the danger, and to dissolve bit by hit the irtfgnlomanme 
schemes nf the “Grand Duke of the West*" Lout* XI* with a wealth of 
experience behind him and with his political genius at Sts height, adopted 
a system of playing with hi* victim, ringing him round* and celling trap* 
for him which hi* bnitish adversary was unable to counter or oven to 
perceive* “He made greater war upon him by letting him go hi* own 
wav and in secret creating t-nemir 1 * for himsay* (^mmyne*. “than if 
lie had openly declared Against bint*" Without comprojiiising himself, he 
spied upon the relations of Charles with Germany* contracted friendships 
w ith the Rhine princes, and contributed to the failure of the conferences at 
iT&ves in 1470 which were designed to arrange for a royal crown for the 
duke. Finally, he succeeded in forming a coalition against Charles k He 
hful learnt in hi.* youth to appreciate the military value of the Swiss and 
luttl long had a pact of friendship w ith them- Now, though the people of 
Berne and Lucerne were uneasy at the progress of the house of Burgundy, 
this uneasiness was not shared by the six other rail ton * in the Swi^ 
Confederation, who looker) on Stgi*mund of Austria a* their one and 
only enemy; it was Louis” greatest achievement to reconcile them with 
Sigismund, and to unite the whole Confederation against the Duke of 
Burgundy, “It w r as one of the wisest things that he did,” says Coin my no*. 
In return for a pension from the king, Sigismund recognised! the inde¬ 
pendence of the eight cantons, and they for their port promised him 
their assistance: [Riglcmeni p&yitvrl of 00 March 1474). Rem? lT t Duke 
of Lorraine, the grandson of King Rene, signed a treaty w ith the King 
of France on 15 August 1474* and joined a coalition which included, 
besides die Swiss and Sigismund, the town* of the Upper Rhine, Loui* 
persuaded the configurates, backed by hi* troop* and above all by hi* 
money, to invade the Burgundian territories, 

Charles the Bold did not succeed in funning mi elective coalition 
against hs> adversary. In Italy, Venice ww only nominally hi* ally; 
Ferrari t*\ King of Naples, ami Gulttu/o Sfomu two umders in cunning, 
locked this way and that; the Ducht^ti of Savoy, I /mi* XIV; *i>ter t 
would gladly have been revenged on her brother lor his treatment of 
her, but she had not the wherewithal The King of Aragon, John II, 
and his son Ftnlimind could give no help to the Duke of Burgundy, as 
they also had to protect themselves agniiwt Loui* XL It \s true that 
they got the better of him, The tortuous policy of Louis XI in Spain 
requited only in failure* He tried, but too late and without success, to 
prevent the dangerous marriage of the Infant of Aragon with Isabella, 

1 Far tb*? Kkthiiu of Loui* with tlie Jhrai, VuL tn P pp. *ip|. 
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lister and heiress of King Henry IV of Castile, In 1465. On the /With 
of Henry IV in 1474* lie hesitated, then recognised Ferdinand and 
IsaWlla, and finally gave his support to the Portuguese claimant, who 
failed (1475—76). The ndstukitf of hb Spanish policy were only nf in¬ 
direct assistance to hb Burgundian adversary* in that a part of his forces 
were absorbed by them. On the side of England t Eon is w on a great 
success, Edward IV ai>d Charles had concluded an alliance for the dis¬ 
memberment of France on 25 July I 474: the King of England was lu 
leave Picardy mid Champagne in full sovereignty to the duke* mid he 
hi nisei f wjis to be crowned King of France at llhcims. Edward crossed the 
sea without interference, for Louis XI “did not understand the business of 
the sea so well as he did the business of the land," and disembarked at 
Calais on 4 July 1475; he had a splendid army but no supplies* and he 
received no help from either Brittany or Burgundy* Louis made liberal 
offers to him* and did not forget to grease the palms of the English 
counsellors. For the sum of 75.000 crowns down, the pledge to pay an 
annual sum of 50,000 crowns, and the promise of n marriage between the 
dauphin and one of Edwards daughter^ he obtained a truce for seven 
years. 'Hie interview at Picquigny on 2D August 1475 was a pittern of 
siiapiciotis friendship: the two kings embraced one another through the 
openings in a stout wooden grating, on the middle of a bridge* 

For Louis XI the English danger was conjured for good, and Clmrlcs 
the Hi kid at once eon sen Led to a truce for nine years {13 September 1475), 
[jftuis took advantage of this to punish those of his vassals who had 
recently fstrayed him or whose attitude of neutrality was suspect: the 
Duke of Brittany fuid first to renounce independence of action in his 
external relations* and was then made to swear that in future he would 
aid the king against his enemies (treaties of 29 September 1475 and 
tT July 1477); the Constable of Saint-Pol was executed at Paris on 
19 December 1475: the Duke of Nemours was put into a cage iVi the 
Bastille* was tortured, and finally executed in 1477: the Duke of Bourbon 
was forced to surrender the llenujolais* which linked up his domain with 
Burgundy, to his brother the Sire de Beaujeu* the king^s son-in-law 
(April 1470}, King Rene had entered into compromising negotiations with 
the I hike of Burgundy; he was summoned to apjx^ar before the Parlemcut 
of Paris, and Louis XI talked of having his counsellor^ Gaspard Cossa, 
K thrown in a sack into the river." To make his pence* the aged King of 
Sicily had to swear, in April 1476* never to ally Ivimself with the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

Louis 1 1 , id. promised Charles the Bold that he would not assist the 
Swbs or the Duke of Lorraine if they made w ar on Burgundy, Actually, 
he never ceased to support them with his money and his backing* lie 
prevented the Swiss from corning to terms with Charles, and he was at 
Lyons, all ready to intervene, at the time that they inflicted on the duke 
the disastrous defeats of Grandson and Moral. Lorraine Jyul been con- 
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quered by the Duke of Burgundy; Isolds provided Duke Head II with 
money to enrol Swiss mercenarieH, and thu« contributed to the third 
great defeat of Charles the Bold, who on this occasion perished in the 
flight, at Nancy on 5 January 1477. Qn the news of this, Louis had 
such an outburst of joy that be “hardly knew how to restrain himself." 

The Burgundian State was exhausted of men and money. Li vain did 
Charles* daughter and heiress, Murv of Burgundy, the god-daughter of 
Louis XI, appeal to the “kindness and clemency" of her godfather- He 
was determined to annex to the royal domain nil the French domains of 
the late duke, and in addition Iluinuult and Frimche Comte* which 
were held from the Empire. The royal lawyers land long asserted that 
the Count of llainault was a vassal of the King of France, and in n*pect 
of Franche Comte Louis replied to the protests of Frederick III that 
Duke Charles had never done homage to the Emperor, Finally, he 
proposed to hand over Bralmnt and Holland to German princes who 
would be hi* allies. It all seemed quite simple for him* “If he had not 
thought Ids work so easy of accomplish incut, and if he had relaxed 
somewhat his passion and the vtligmnce he desired again'it the house of 
Burgundy, without doubt he would to-day be holding all this lordship 
under his control.^ This was the very just opinion of Commynes, and 
he advised the king to consent to a form of protectorate; he whs not 
listened to, and was dismissed into exile in Poitouu Louis conducted the 
wur without pity and with powerful force* at his disposal* Maximilian 
had assembled a laige army, anti the ha Lite of Gui negate, near St Outer, 
on 7 August 1479 was indecisive* hom& raised the Compagrdc* tTordan- 
nance to the total of 4<>90 lances, recruited C000 mercenaries among his 
friends the Swiss, and organised troops of pi ken sen on the Swiss model. 
He created the most powerful artillery force yet known. Ho established 
groat camps at Foiit-deTArvhe and Hesdin. His military expenses, which 
did not reach a million Itvres Ummoh in 1470, now almost exceeded 
three million. Itesi^tance was overcome with atrocious brutality. The 
tow r n of Dole was burnt to the ground. The inhabitants of Arras were 
all exjMrlledj the town evacuated, and Louis took the step of forcing 
every town in France to send a contingent of artisans and merchants to 
people it again; this was one nf the most striking examples of the sense¬ 
less tyranny that he some times displayed* 

His brutality had one unfortunate consequence for France; Mary of 
Burgundy* driven to desperation, hod bestowed her hand upon the young 
Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, on 19 August 1477, This was the 
origin of the establishment of the house of Austria in the Low Countries. 
Mary died on !^7 March 1432, and it was Maximilian who signed the 
peace of Arras with Louis XI oil 2il December following. The Burgun¬ 
dian State was dismembered for good and all. Flemish and Widlcwn 
Flanders and the Low Countries reverted to Maximilian, though without 
any change ii* the frontiers of the kingdom, since Flanders as far as 
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Ghent rvmiiimHi a fief of the Frvitch Crown find subject to the jurisdiction 
of the yf Paris. The duchv of Burgundy was annexed to the 

royal domain, Louis aW kept Frucache Comte and Artois, th oug h only 
as the dowry of hi* future daughter-in-law* Margaret of Austria* who 
was betrothed to the dauphin, ITiiallv, he recovered Picardy and the 
iSomine towns*mid obtained the tiouJoiuiais bv exchange. To make Hunt 
that the English would not try to take Boulogne from him* he dedam]* 
with tlwit mixture nf urnming and superstition which was one of his 
characteristic traits, that he held Boulogne a* a fief from Our Lady. 

By the death of King Rene, toll owed by liuat of his nephew the Count 
of Maine {14SQ—B3), the domain of the Grown w r as further enriched. by 
the duchies of Anjou and Bar, the county of Maine* and finally the 
county of Frovepce with Marseille-, mid Toulon* Su little by little the 
way was being paved for the advancing nf the frontier to the Alp. The 
Holy See held Avignon and the Com tat; but in Louis Xl% day the 
protectorate exercised by the Flinch kings over the Papal Suites* in 
Fmure had ktome more and more rigid. Savoy wib not annexed, but 
Louis adopted the tone of a muster there; he hud overcome the feeble 
efforts at independence of his sifter Yolnnde, tile regent of the duchy* 

The al^orption of the newly annexed provinces was rapidly on the 
way to aeeompl i aliment by the time that Louis was nearing his end. 
Even Roussillon, thanks to the prudent mhninisi ration of Both He tie 
Juges. made no further move. Louis bid learnt wisdom from experience, 
and he retained in Burgundy most of the officials of Charles the Bold. 

Except for the Duke of Brittany, who disregarded his oath and re¬ 
sumed bis former attitude of hostility* all the great vassals bowed and 
trembled before Louis XL Their pension**, usually of ten to twelve 
thousand livm, and their fear kept even the princes of the blood from 
a Lapse, “There was no one *o great in his kingdom*"* wrote dean de 
Rove, secretary to the Duke of Bourbon, “that could sleep or rest sk-uretv 
in his house/ Itenc of Anjuu* who in spite of hIs title of king and hi.s 
vast domains was no tetter than a pensioned prince* .said in 1+76 of his 
formidable cousin: “the King of Frame can do all that he wills, and lie 
has the habit of doing itt” Louis of Orleans (the future XII) liad 

been constrained bv force to marry one of the kingk daughters, Joan of 
France* wlm wits deformed and incapable of hearing children* Louis XI 
reckoned on the extinction of the house of Urieims and *Eiid cynically i 
“their chi ]■ Iren w ill not cost them much tokeep + * The Duke of Bourbon 
w as deprived of his judicial prerogatives; “Grands Jours" w ere instituted 
at Montferrand to try important In the South, Akin the Great, 

-Sire of Albret* a grim old fighter, hud lung ago been reduced to docility. 
One of tlie kings setters, Madeleine, who had married a son of Gaston of 
Foix. was regent of the county nf l’uix n* wed ns of the kingdom of 
Navarre, ntid Cardinal Pierre de Foix* an ngvni of Louis, assisted her in 
* Anuud dAineU Po&tiqu* i(for mi# dr Franc* m Procrmt, Vo1. ii h i\ J* no. 4 f p + a. 
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the government. In the duchy of Alen^oti, the resistance of the ducal 
officials to the kingsservants wasovercome; Rhu% the son of the traitor* 
wjls imprisoned in cowjUemie of some youthful misdemeanour and 
endured a terrible captivity in an iron cage. 

Abroad, Louis had surmounted bia difficulties or postponed them. He 
had continued hi* annual payments to Edward IV and succeeded in 
keeping England neutral during the Burgundian wars, Neither the 
English merchan ts, however* nut the counsel loss of Edward IV could 
look on immoved when French troops were in (fL'ciipition of the shores 
of the North Sea. Louis had, indeed* offered to shore with Edward IV 
the spoils of Charles the Bold. But the offer was not u serious one. To 
gain time, he kept up the farce for several years. Even the treaty of 
Arras and Liu in'breach of faith when, though lie had premised a marriage 
between the Dauphin Charles and Edward's daughter, lie betrothed his 
son to Margaret of Austria, did not decide Edward to make war. It w*ls* 
m Com in yue* maliciously remark*, u the greed for the fifty thousand 
crowns, paid every year into his castle at London,, tlint deadened his 
hearth And, later, Lours had caused the Scot* Once more to invade the 
Border. The curly death of Edward IV on 2 April 1483 and the tragedies 
which foliowetl made it possible for Louis even to save the expense of 
the Annual payments. 

In the east and over the Pyrenees clouds were hoveling. Maximilian 
waft only waiting for an opportunity to break the treaty of Arras. Louis 
started a quarrel w ith Bene II of I-ormine by laying hands on the duchy 
of Bar and by forcibly expelling the troops which the duke hod sent to 
Provence to assert his claim to the succession after King HeneV death, 
III Spain* Louis had made peace with Ferdinand and Isabella; but after 
the death of the aged John II in 1179, the union of Castile and Aragon 
under iwo vigorous princes had brough \ a powerful Spain into being; 
the question of Roussillon might K- reopened; and Ferdinand and 
Isabella disputed with Louis the protectorate he had assumed over 
Navarre. 

Throughoilt Christcndoin* however, the prestige of the King of France 
stood high. Nowhere was it better assured than in Italy* though it had 
only been established there by diplomatic measure^ except in Else t-a-e of 
Venice, which bad draw n upon herself a dlsastrmiH maritime wan 1468-78). 
The tangle of Italian pulitira excited a passionate interest in Louis XL 
and all his life he enjoyed following its course and, putting in his spoke. 
Since the assassination of the tyrant Galezizzo Sforra be had held the 
upper hand over the government of Milan. He had succeeded, without 
the dispatch of n .single soldier, in saving the house of the Medici w hen 
it was threatened with ruin by Pope Sixtus ]V and his ally the King of 
Naples- he was as practised at reconciling as at creating divisions* and 
he had reconciled Naples and Florence* The King of France* while 
abandoning all idea of territorial conquest and sacrificing the claims of 
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his cousin* of Anjou and Orleans, hail succeeded in wresting from Venice 
the dominating role in Italy, He had become the arbiter and the pacifier 
of the country. 

His policy with regard to the Holy See cannot be detailed in a few 
lines, so fluctuating was it rik! so precisely adapted to circumstances. 
Any account of it must be connected with the history of Louis’ general 
diplomacy and also with the history of the French Church* The king 
needed papal help to cope with his enemies, and he often found the Pope 
athwart hi* plans. Men like Finn II, Paul II, and Sixtus IV were not 
easy to manage. On the other side, Louis' idea was to have a docile 
episcopate, to distribute benefices at his pleasure, to oppose the influx of 
Italian prelates and the outflow of French gold. Neither the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which “he abolished {in l-J-61 and 1467) mid restored by turns, 
nor an accoiimualation with the Pope, such as the illusory concordat 
with Sixtus IV ill V472, gave him complete security. Si> he constantly 
intervened in the appointment to benefices, without following any fixed 
principle. He treated the clergy despotically mid used the threat of a 
General Council to check any move of the Holy See. At the end of his 
life, he managed to reach an agreement with Sixtus IV upon the collation 
to benefices; the one was as cynical os the other; they were just the pair 
to come to an understanding. 

A Lancastrian w riter. Sir John Fortescue, who w rote in 14CS-70 his 
ZJr Laudibm Lgum Angime for the Prince of Wale*, then in exile in 
France, presented the government of Louis Xi as a type of despotism* 
Louis XI, he wrote, oppresses and impoverishes his subjects; he has a 
standing army which devastates the countryside, he levies taxes at his 
will, he condemn* without form of justice, he ha* people secretly executed 
he commits all kinds of enormities under the guise of the iu.v rggvlf*, 

Louis XI did, in fact, govern as a tyrant; he had the tyrant’s disdain 
for traditional forms and powers, his determination to be obeyed without 
question by hi* officials, hi* hatred of the aristocracy, his care to have 
servants under him ready to do anything, to haven docile middle class 
on which to depend, and finally to enrich it so as to become rich 
through it. 

Innovator though he was, however, when it came to the justification 
of his authority he professed with sincerity the .same idea* as his pre¬ 
decessor*. “The King* of France alone,’" declared nn ambassador w hom 
he had sent to the Pojie, “are anointed with a holy oil sent by the 
Father of Lights and carry on their escutcheon the lilies, gifts'from 
Heaven; aJone they are resplendent with miracles manifest* In con¬ 
sequence, said Louis XL 41 because of our sovereignty and our royal 
majesty, to us alone belongs and i* due the general government and 
administration of the realm.” In return, the king ought to sacrifice 

, 1 LaudifjuMj dmp, xsv t r # 
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hinwelf for the good of all. In the Ni^kr dr* Gurr™, written by 
Hern? Cboislttt, the king's doctor ns id astrologer, for the education o f 
the dauphin, it i* stated that the prince exists only for the public weal, 
that he ought to know everything mid watch over everything himself. 
Commyrces remarked thnt in fact, in the life of bis master* “there would 
be found full twenty days of pun and toil to one of pleasure and ease," 

One who connected so closely hi* rights with his duties could not l>e 
disposed to isolate himself away from his subjects. It was only at the 
end of his life that Louis* a sick man, acquired a taste for solitude and 
fur impulsive decisions. Till then he had l>een careful not to under- 
estimate the force of public opinion or even the advantage of consulting 
it. When the League of the Public Weal was formed, he sent skilfully 
worded and most persuasive manifestoes to the proviups. All his life he 
kept up an active correspondence with such towns as Lyons; to preserve 
|jls popularity with them, lie sent them “communiques" un all the great 
events, the information being accommodated to his own desires. Like 
Charles V, be often called meetings of assemblies. He summoned the 
princes of the blood and a certain number of nobles in 14(54, to expose 
to them his grievances against the Duke of Brittany, He did not 
negotiate with the Leagues in 1465 until he had consulted “the great 
and wise men of all conditions," It was by an assembly of tlie Three 
Estates in April 14li3 at Tours that he had it decided that Normandy 
ought not to have been alienated in favour of Monsieur Charles, and 
that the concession was null and void. At Tours again, in 1470, an 
assembly released him from the treaty of Feroniie. On several occasions 
he consulted assemblies of merchants and notables In 1479* for example, 
deputies of “the good towns' 1 dctiated at Paris the question of the 
circulation of foreign currency and the measures to prevent the flight of 
French money from the country 1 . But the meeting of 14fW alone had 
the character of an assembly of the Three Estates* It was made up of 
nobles, of representatives of the clergy, and of laymen elected by sixty- 
four of the good towns: the official report mentions twenty-eight lords and 
192 deputies In 1470 there were only about sixty pnrttcipants: a few 
nobles and loyal prelates, with a majority of counsellors and officials; 
it w as. a meeting similar to the Cbww mm gvnetalea under the Capet ians. 
The competency of these assemblies was severely restricted to the object 
of their summons. It was not a question of providing money for tlie king* 
since he dispensed with the practice of consent in the raising of taxes. 
When, in I4f>8, some deputies wished to formulate their grievances and 
to speak of the judicial abuses and financial extravagance, Louts came in 
person to remind them “gently an d ( kindly * that the subject of their 
conference w r as the alienation of Normandy, They obeyed, and asked the 
king to give a less important appanage to his brother, and for the future 

i de Lwmt Xl t Voh vm, pp, 4j W; we aim p. -***. Ordonmntsif Vol. xvrn, 
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to proceed against the rebel* without convoking the Estates, for it was 
very difficult lor them to respond to the summons* 

liie provincial and local Estates, where they still existed, continued 
to vote taxes; but Louis XI, pushing to thdr extreme the arbitrary 
practices of his predocessora, oft*n refrained from consultin^ them, on 
the pretext that it was necessary to save the province expense; anyhow, 
their deliberations were only a waste of time, for the king would not 
brook protests, and the increased rate* and extraordinary ski I frillies wJiitJi 
he demanded had to lie voted. Sometimes* too, lie levied sums above the 
amount to which consent lied lieen given. Even the Estates of Jlauphiiiik 
which had for a long time been intractable, were completely subdued by 
the end of the reign* 

In the main I^oyh did not interfere with the administrative iiiarhinerv 
which had been gradually erected by the monarchy during the three 
preceding centuries. A! the beginning of lib reign he set out to make 
great cliangc.v It was only a short Hare up, however. He suppressed tlfe 
towr ihs nklfjf at Paris and the tijut y but he had to restore them. He even 
created a new Cour dr# slide# m Luigufrdor, and restored the one at 
Montpellier. What was most vhzirarterLtic of his attitude towards his 
subjects was not economy or the repression of abuses* but the aggravation 
of the bureaucratic system, the increased number of officials, and especially 
the arbitrary power of the king. 

It IB true that after the War of the Public Weal he allowed an 
Ord&mtiince (/II October 1467) to lie wrung from hhii, in which he 
pledged himself not to appoint to an office “unless it was vacant by 
den! in by voluntary resigimtion, or by forfeiture previously adjudged 
after sentence in court of law by a competent judge'; and from thin it 
has been concluded that he established fixity of tenure for office-holders, 
Hut be did not respect his pledges. He revoked appoildmeutn mid 
arbitrarily dismissed ufiicinls if he mhtmsttd them* or even merely out 
of caprice; he told Coimnynes shortly before his death “that he s|>ent 
his time making and untuakiug people, for fear tliat they should look on 
him as dead, - * He wus obliged constantly to require the collaboration of 
the great departments of Statu* Coral*#, Parhwmt** Count Off au!c,\ 
Cour ciej comply and in his Qrdamum&s be often spoke of their -great 
and rip deli t* ration*^ Sometime* he even put up with reniomtranees 
or opposition from them* if they were justified in the interest* of the 
Crown. Hut he was continually humiliating them by thrusting new 
colleagues upon them who had no qualifications other than that they 
had rendered a (Service to the king; a long distance hud been travelled 
since Clarks V and the system of election he preached and practised, 

lytiuis exacted hunl work from h'is Council all kinds of matters were 
deliberated there, line kings con usd 1 ora were very numerous, and great 
lords sometimes attended the sittings But the real work was done by a 
few prelates and noble* of assured loyalty, such as Peter of Beaujeu* the 
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kind's sou-in-law, bv newcomers of modest family like Cuiimiy&es, and 
finally by legal and financial expert*, among whom figured famous 
counsellors of Charles Vl| wlm hmi been retained by Louis XI at hii 
accession or recalled later on, such a* Etienne Chevalier. Further, the 
Council could be reconstituted in a limited number of sections for special 
purposes. Under Louis XI there was a Council of secret attains a Council 
of finance, and a Great Council dealing ivith religious aud judicial 
matter*, 

Louis XI created royal Parlements in three newly acquired provinces, 
at Bordeaux* Perpignan* and Dijon. He often spoke of reforming the 
administration of justice, which was causing many complaints. But what 
he actually did hardly tended to improvement, since he took upon himself 
to demand from the judges the sentences that he desired. Affronted by 
the independent attitude of the Farkmeut of Paris* he removed from its 
cognisance most of the political suit*, which were numerous throughout 
bis reign, and he would not admit of the council lore in the Parlement, 
when sitting on extraordinary commi-%ioiis. following their own inclina¬ 
tions; some of them were dismissed* some even imprisoned. He talked 
of ** purging the Court." To lessen its importance he gave greater weight 
to the judicial committee of the Council* giving it the competency in all 
suits in which the Crown had on interest. Finally, he often exercised Ids 
right of personal justice, for instance, by instructing hi* famous Provost 
ot the Marshals of France, Tristan Thermite, to interrupt a trial for 
treason and summarily execute the prisoner, or by a hrutol repression of 
rioting. 

During this reign * regional and local officials became increasingly 
numerous and powerful. Governors and deputy governors, seneschals, 
bailing provosts, tfox* recertur* dei finances and the like, were all for¬ 
midable personages. The posts were much coveted, and I^aub was 
besieged with applications, The characteristics of office under the Crown, 
as such off res continued to be up to the French Revolution, tended to 
become fixed; frequent purr huso of offices, sccnritv of tenure, retention 
in the same family, profits made at the expense of the load population* 
and tlie privilege of exemption from taxation. The official was both 
greedy and aggressive; he laboured to ruin neighbouring powers, but he 
often went too far, with an eye mainly to his own interests: it was 
neces?saiy to keep a check ujam him, and punishments and dismissals 
were frequent. To keep in constant touch with hi* servants, *'to have 
eareful information from every quarter and to distribute information 
himself when it warned good to him’" (Qrdmutnicr of 10 June I4fi4h 
Louis created the Pw(g: on all the pin roatb in the kingdom were 
arranged, under the charge of HUHtreit df la poxte^ relays of four or five 
good horaca* able to gallop. The relays were reserved* and still were so 
until 1507, for the king's riders. Never had a king been kept so well- 
informed as hullL XI. 
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In spite of everything* Louis did not succeed in protecting the populace 
from the abuses of power, and the commissioners of reform sent to put a 
stop to the abuses often made them worse still “If he pressed upon his 
subjecbC said Commynes* ** yet he would not have suffered another to do 
so." This b only half the truth. 

One of t he principal tasks of the local officials of the Grown was to reduce 
the powers of the municipal officers, to strengthen the kings hold on the 
towns, and also to protect them from feudal violence. The ancient 
alliance nf monarch}? and towns still subsisted, hut it had taken the fonn 
of a protectorate continually becoming more and more strict; it provided 
the king with a solid support against the schemes of the feudality and 
the bourgeoisie with manifold material advantages. Of municipal liberties 
there could hardly be any question under such a master. He declared 
that he could “renew, create, and ordain at Ids good pleasure both 
mayoralty and shrievalty, without anyone having a say in it,™ nndjre 
often imposed mayors of his ow n choosing. He infringed the constitutions 
of towns or altered them, reduced their Jo mucin 3 or judicial privileges, 
and sometimes suppressed town-eoimctlk to replace them by royal com¬ 
missioners. On the other hand* he assumed the right of granting political 
liberties to towns outside the domain, and of found mg consulates in 
them, ho sis to be able to intervene there at will and to deprive bishop or 
lord of his part in the urban administration. Practically it can be said 
that the evolution, lung ago begun, which transformed the municipal it it* 
into organs of royal authority, was completed in most towns during I he 
reign of Louis XI. 

the royal officials, with on activity never achieved liefore, pursued 
their rfifc of termites in undermining the edifice of feudalism* Apart from 
the house of Brittany and that of Burgundy Ijefoiv its downfall, the 
nobility last 51^ prerogatives. The king no longer asked leave of the lords 
to rarse luxe* in their territories: at nint*t* as an act of grace, he left them 
a share. On the other hand, they could not themselves raise taxes, or 
even set up a fair or market, without In’s permission. It was only in the 
yearn of disorder and as an exceptional circumstance that the lorda 
possessed armed bands comparable with the retinues of the English lords; 
the king assumed os his own the privilege of reusing an army and held 
the castles at his disposal The exercise of sdgnorial justice was con¬ 
tinually interfered with and disputed, and there vu always an appeal to 
a royad tribunal. Finally, the towns escaped from scignorial authority. 
The nobility recognised that it was crushed. 

This despotic government was a natural result of Louis 1 temperament; 
but it was also dictated by circumstances, the political events of the time. 
Louis could not make head against his enemies and realise his ambitious, 
unless he had large sums at his disposal and could impost very' heavy 
burdens upon his non-privileged subjects: for that he needed to make 
himself everywhere obeyed and feared. Never did a king append so much 
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cm overcoming acmplcH, on recompensing- the service* rendered by his 
re presen tatives or bv hb celestial protectors, on mam turning agents and 
gptes in France and abroad f on diplomatic missions, on paying an excellent 
standing army, on building and repairing fortress, and, finally, on 
carrying out such great operations as the repurchase of the Somme towns 
for 400,000 gold crowns* and the purchase of peace from the Duke of 
Brittany (for lM t 00Q crowns in 1406) and from the King of England. 
Even the household expenses of this so-called “miserly** king imrivascd 
coraflerably* “He put nothing into his treasury,* say* Commynes* 
" He took it all anti spent it all."’ TJie regular receipts, which amounted 
to 1*800,000 livrcs at his accession, liad by his death risen to 4,655,000 
iivres. The revenue from the domain, seriously affected by the general 
insecurity of the countryside, was only 100,000 livrc*. It wa» the tattle 
that provided the chief resources: from 1*055*000 livres in 1461 it rose 
4*600*000 in 1481, and in the year of his death (1488) was 3,900,000; 
under his succeasors, in spite of the Italian wars* it never exceeded 
3,300,000 livrns. Finally, the aid<f on articles of consumption and the 
gnbaffc supplied 6&5,0UQ livres 1 . But the revenue was still insufficient. 
In this difficult situation all sorts of expedients were employed; investiga¬ 
tion of (left acquired by non-nobles* the sale iff offices or patents of 
nobility, grants of privileges to towns or merchants, linen imputed on 
Jews w fbr having practised excessive usury or spoken ill of His Majesty,” 
temporary suppression of Hie wages of officials, and finally subsidies and 

1 Spout, ht Tmifrm Urngufttoc tn Aun*itr% dtt Midi. I8i>0, pp< 36B-^ h 4®fi; corrected, 
ia AtittfiiM rfu Midi, 1801. pp- 41Ht—0Q. A* is well known, the Uvre If Hi rmti, 
divided into 20 n?f* r vltl- inily .ls a standard. The pold wni worth 

1 livnc Kts. ia Ihv middle of Lunin Xl's reign, So the livre tourruu* reckoned 

1 ry the metallic value of its equivalent m actual currency was equal to G franca 54 cetiL 
in franc- of 1014. Hut these G franco 54 cunt, hud n much higher purchasing' power 

fur agricultural produce than in <mr day: in Foitan a hundred litres of wheal rwuJd Ik- 
bought for 0 cir 10 and a pair of oxen for 11 lima. Manufactured goods, both 
relatively and in comparison with mm lorn prirc+ri^ ^ert rnurh dearer. An attempt 
has been made, by itdiliiiu together the average prices nf a certain number of com- 
iiiodliLics, to arrive at a ^eiieral nvcnip i'nr the purchasing power of the linr toucrTiflijs 
at the cud of Louis Xl F s reign* AS lie Yvonne Regard hm .suggested B0 gold frauen 
fur the regtun of ParU, M. Paul Rav«m $5 gold Frames for Poitou. Thcrt* arithmetical 
calculations not only thus produce very different restilts, but also are quite untrust¬ 
worthy u-s a tactiiLH uf £*timnlhig either a public budget or the private budgets of the 
various dhs§ea of society. To multiply 4,1)63^000 lira* by £5 or by 80 would not give 
a proper idea of what UmU XT was able to do with the revenue derived from taxation, 
Moreover, a fifteenth-century budget ho little in common with a twetitieihrCeattiry 
one. To the revenue from taxation must be added all the *nvtugB tin: kin* was 
able to moke by expedients which do iloL figure omon^ the normal receipts. The 
expend of education, poor relief, and the like* fell upon the Church. Officials were 
underpaid, and recouped Ihenurives sit the expense uf iha public; it often happened 
that Louis XI did not pay bis ^eddiers, who In that raae lived on die inhabitants ; ami 
m on. A budget of this kind reminds one of that of a sultan rather thnn ofu European 
^tate in the nineteenth century. The figure* given in the text are of interent mainly 
^ toecnuMt of the f«m]Kirissimft that can Ik? made between them. 
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forced loans, to which churches, towns, and individuals had to submit. 
Towns above all, such ns Tom's and Lyons, were overwhelmed with 
demands. The financial officials were warn to the bone. When the 
Treasurer, .Jean Bourne, Medved an order such us this: “Go to-morrow 
to 1 uris, and find money in the msgic box, and let there be no lack," it 
meant that Bourn* was to bring pressure to bt^r on the wealthy citizens 
of Paris and was to dip into his own resources os well. 

The taxes appeared the more burdensome in that they were unfair!v 
apportioned and improperly collected. There was great indignatiod with 
the enactions of the eltti, who sought to compensate themselves for the 
meagre salaries they received. The privileged classes (the clergy, the 
universities, nobles, royal officials, jrana-ttreher* etc.) aroused great 
jealousy. At (ires,obk\ more than half of the lauded property in the 
town was exempt from hiilfe. The i] nest ion of this privilege was raised 
on several occasions. To the magistrates of Lyons the reply was mad? 
that nobles ought to be exempt, because they had to go to war and to 
expose themselves and their horses to protect townspeople and peasants. 
At Bordeaux the clergy signed that they offered up prayer and held 
prixt-sstiifis for t]ic welfare of king and cotmirv. 

the vices in the administration which three centuries later were to 
the inojjfmrhy of the anaen rigimr to its fall were already visible in 
the time of J ^ouis XI: and he must bear his shore of responsibility for 
the aggravation of t heni + 


lie had, however* Lou much not to understand that the “magic 
box waa not inexliAiistible* and that in order to extract much money 
froin a country it was necessary to provide means for it to grow rich. 
Louiis was the first of hh dynasty to have a reft-noued economic policy on 
uhteh to act* but Ills only thought ttjls of industry nnrl commerce*; a tong 
time was to ju l>* JkTure the government of France turned its attention to 
agriculture and the lot of the peasant*. 

Loui* found time to give hi* personal attention to the organisation of 
labour, the protection of industries, the creation of markets and means 
of transport. Not only did he wish to increase the general wealth of the 
country, discover new sources of profit for his treasury, and facilitate the 
raising of the taxes; lie also had the desire of strengthening the class of 
substantial citizens which provided his chief support against the nobility, 
and his natural bent led him to extend royal tutelage in all directions, 
Oiid^ himself to impose a certain uniformity on the world of labour. 

Ihcse tendencies, which are the key to his economic policy, were 
displayed above all by his interference with the organisation of corporate 
bodies and his particijiation in industrial development. Ho had no more 
interest in the artisan doss than in the peasantry; lie wo* not, as he has 
been very mistakenly described, “ the king „f the small folk.” Be mis- 
trusted them, and looked on them os “people of evil mind.” Just as he 
detested democratic constitution* in towns and took steps to put the 
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power in the bands of bourgeois oligarchies so he concerted with the rich 
members of corporations to reserve admission to their freedom to the sons 
of members and to exclude the workers; he crushed jmlcpraidcftt artisans 
with fines* created new corporations, and gave the regulations an official 
character by Lite sanction of an onkmnsuuc. An examination of texts, 
dates, and circQattUttces shews the policy underlying them. He recom¬ 
pensed services anil strengthened the upper bourgeoisie whenever he had 
□wed uf it. On the other hand, he followed his natural inclination to direct 
and to unify* Very cbararterratic is the Qrdonnana' of 1479; it was 
copied from the regulations laid down four years previously for the Paris 
doth-trade* and it regulated the cloth-trade Lhrough the whole kingdom* 
That he also thought of getting profit for himsdf by the reform* which 
he introduced, cannot be doubled: he merrod for h brine If a port i da of 
the fines which he exacted, and of the dues for membership and apprentice¬ 
ship. Further* as he was not hampered by any prejudices* Jie did away 
w ith the corfHinitive system w hen he considered it to be disadvantageous 
for new industries and he even favoured the immigration of foreigners, 
from Italy or Germany, to f&skt in the manufacture of silk or the 
development of the mines* 

In his commercial policy he exhibited the same flexibility and the same 
breadth of view. He sought means to enrich his subjects and his treasury 
at the same time, and to prevent the Slight of money out of France* 
sometimes by protect koii is t measures, at others by all owing freedom of 
trade. He had formerly been on intimate terms with Jacques Cceur, 
whose memory he in a wav rehabilitated after his own accession by 
lavishing favours *m hi* sous and on hi* partner Guillaume de Vnrye, who 
was one of the g£n£rtmx thsjiwnwf.i mid I joins' commercial adviser. The 
wide sweep of Jacques Cteur’s enterprises inspired the king in his com¬ 
mercial policy. His conception was on the grand scale* His achievement 
in the Mediterranean was a* remarkable a* Coeur's work before had beem 
The harbours of Languedoc were in a ruined condition, and Aiguw-Morten, 
besides being didicult of access, was only of uw to the Venetians, who 
monopolised the trade between the Levant and France. Louis was 
determined to defeat this monopoly and to find a good harbour. In 144J8 
he broke with the Venetians, who also stood in the way of Iris Italian 
policy* forced them tu stop their convoy to Aigueb-Mortes, and engaged 
in a privateering struggle with them lasting until H7H, The Admiral 
Cuii Ion attacked their merchantmen off the shores of Spain, in the Atlantic, 
and in the Channel. Royal galleys began trading ns far east as Alexandria. 
In order to have a deep-water harbour, Lulus, immediately after the 
conquest of Roussillon* caused work on a large scale to he begun at 
Collioure. At the end of his reign, in 1481* Jic ftt Imt got possession of 
Marseilles* and announced that it wfm to become the emporium at which 
the merchandise from the East would be unloaded* to be transported 
from there to all the countries of the West To bring that about, it was 
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necessary to build the Mediterranean fleet on which lie had long set tils 
hexirt, and first of all to found a great trading cnmpunv, with a capital 
of 100,000 li»res, in which all the merchants of the kingdom were to 
participate. This wa* the scheme lie expounded to the deputies of the 
*‘go«l towns" assembled at Tours in January 1482. It was too vast 
for the minds of his audience, mid obtained a chilly reception. Louis 
died without having the opportunity of reviving his" plan. Hut, at any 
rate, he hud given a great impetus to French trade in the Mediterranean 
In the west, he revived the prosperity of La Rochelle mid Bordeaux. 
But here foreign co-operation was necessary. He granted favour* of all 
kind* to >punish, Portuguese, and Hanseatic merchants and even to the 
subjects of the Duke of Burgundy; and into almost every political oompuet 
which he concluded he introduced commercial clauses. He was particularly 
anxious for the renewal of trade with England; this trade hnrl Ijeeii 
seriously affected by the recovery of Normandy and Guienne bv the French 
Crown, and entirely rained by the alliance'of Edward IV with Charfes 
the Bohl. After the temporary restoration of Henry VI, Louis organised 
in 14(0 21 small exhibition of French products in England. But it was 

only by Virtue of the truce of Picquigny that a commercial treaty could 
ut last be ctmduded. 

It was in matters of internal trade that the most marked effects of 
, u,!i despotic character were to lie seen. Seventy-six of his ardtoinsmz* 
relate to fairs and markets, whether in the royal domain or outside its 
boundaries. He succeeded in ruining the fairs of Geneva to the advantage 
of those of Lyons, and he strictly prohibited French merchants from going 

to IrtllrVn. D * 


At the end of his life, when he had triumphed over his enemies, he 
became more and more obsessed by grandiose designs, which to his con¬ 
temporaries appeared fantastic. He wished to empower members of the 
clergy and of the nobility, whom he looked on as mere idlers, to* take 
port in trade. He announced his intention of abolishing internal tolls 
iind the diversity of weights and measures, in 1480, impressed by the 
difficulties created in civil life by the diversity of law*, he gave instructions 
for a collection of customs, “bo that a new custom mav lit made." 

Did this king, whose intelligence was so untrammelled and who was 
curious of everything, also desire to regiment the mind? Ho shewed no 
signs of religious fanaticism; he stop;**] the persecution of the Vaudois 
He also thwarted schemes for a crusade against the Turks. Did he think 
of giving a particular direction to the arts and to letters ? 

Not to mention the numerous orders he gave to architects and gold¬ 
smiths to win the graces of his celestial protectors, he shewed himself'able 
to distinguish the best artists of his day, Jeon Bourdichon, Michel 
tolombe, and bouquet (to whom he gave the title of « king’s painter"). 
In spite Oi his dooe associations with Italy, he gave to French painters 
and sculptors, especially those who belonged to the Loire region, the 
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preference over transalpine artists. He was well-informed and, to judge 
from some bantering and satirical letters which lie certainly dictated 
himself, had wit and could express himself neatly. Hi* favours to uni¬ 
versities, men of learning, and students are sufficient proof that he had 
no “ scorn for the works of the mind," He did not make use of the new 
art of printing 1 for political purples only; he appreciated its intellectual 
value, and expressed in excellent terms his recognition of “ the advantage 
which can derive from it to the public good, as well for the Increase of 
knowledge as otherwise"; his protection was not unimportant, for the 
hostility of the copyists mid, the (*ouk sellers was retarding the spread of 
printing in France. In that way ljouis XJ rendered good service to the 
cause of French human ism, then in its infancy, for it could only make 
progress bv the aid of good texts of the classics, Hat the king’s pert 
stopped there. If the age of great poetry was over, and if the cold anil 
mordant literature of the day seems to be a reflection of the mind of 
Louis, he was not responsible lor that; there was, however, something in 
common between his individual tendencies and the spirit of positivism, 
of disillusioned irony, which was*chflraeteriiitir of the age. He could not 
have had much personal influence unless he had played the part of a 
generous Maecenas. He spent his money in other ways, mid it was outside 
Ids Court, which was given up wholly to politics and administration, 
that French humanism hod it- birth. The school of the “rhetoriqueura’" 
was developed at the Burgundian (. ourt. Apart from tomniynes—and 
he did not write until several years after Louis' death—the best poets 
am i historians of the age were hostile to the royalist cause. Similarly 
the king bid no extensive influence over artistic production. Of this 
there were numerous centres. Besides the art of the Loire, there was a 
Flemish-Burgundian art, n Bourbon, a Provencal. We are only at the 
dawn of the absolute monarchy. The time had not yet come when it was 
to bring art and literature under its control, and to make them contribu¬ 
tory to its greatness. 

Louis XI, at the end of his life, said that he liad “well looked after, 
defended and governed, augmented and increased all parts of his realm, 
bv his great care, his solicitude, and his diligence." Certainly he bul 
defended and increased it But he had not given France the order and 
the peace which the mass of the population craved. He had had un¬ 
ceasingly to make or prepare for war. The great disorders and the great 
miseries of the Hundred Years’ War still left their traces during his reign, 
in spite of energetic and rigorous action to repress them. In the south¬ 
west, the local squires continued their fighting with one another and 
their brigandage. From all sides came complaints of the pillaging and 

1 Louis XI calmed at least nine different editions of the Treaty of Arms in 1483 
to be printed, in order to circulate a large number of copies in Fiance imd Flanders 
[ Fieri t and Stein, firm hitlnriquet impritHitj nun t* rlgns dr Lout! JC /, ISJ23, JI, 286). 
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violence of the men-at-arms, who wen? irregularly paid by the king. The 
misery increased with the burden of the now heavy taxation. Then- wen? 
popular riot*, which were always harshly repressed Epidemiol, famine, 
and the severe winter of 1431-82 took their toll of the population. The 
last years <jf the reign were gloomy years indeed. 

After 147W the king's health grew rapidly worse. Though not sixty 
years old, he felt his life was ebbing. He became more and men. 1 irascible 
and suspicious. He abandoned his incessant journeys throughout Lhe 
realm and stayed in the province of his ehohe, Toiirainc From dune 
14dfi onwards, he divided his time between hi- domain nt Moritih-h-s- 
Touis, where he had built the pleasant castle of Plessk-du-tW, at C'iery- 
sur-Loire, where he had set up a noble church in honour of Our 
Ijidy, his pair afloat Amboisc, where he kept the young ilauphin -shut up, 
and lastly his 11 poor! town" of Tours. It became difficult to gain access 
to him ; the approaches to his castle were lined with traps," He lived 
with his chief confidants around him, the Sire de Bemijeu, Comrnvnes, 
the doctor Coitier, the barber Olivier le Hahn, not to mention astrologers! 
charlatans, and even saintly characterslike the hermit Francesco di Pool*, 
ahoiii he sent tor from Italy that he might have the benefit of his prayers. 
Furthermore, he continued to receive embassies, anti tu give orders which 
were olwayj. obeyed at once, 1 His great heart bore him up." Ob die 
.lay of his death, 30 August 1483, he was still talking distinctly and in 
his usual dry tone, “and was constantly saying something of muhc" 

In conformity with his orders he was buried without pomp in the 
church of rhby, tiiat he might lie there under the protection of Our Lailv, 
He hod given just ruction h that he wa* to be depicted on his tomb, not bya 
recumbent statue, but “ mi his knees, with his dog by his side, draped as 
s hunter.” Had he not all his life been a hunter? 

Much has been written upon Louis XI. Hr has Iwienir a figure hi 
literature. He who complained once and again of his life of anguish and 
tribulation has still been plagued after death; he has become the victim 
of writers of romance. From reading them the popular imagination has 
created an aboard picture of Louis XI: he is represented a- a miser, a 
silent man, a torturer, a poisoner who spared neither father nor broLher. 
The most at fault was Casimir Ddavigne: his Lotus XJ, which in spite 
of its platitudes and its ineptitudes still draws an audience, reduced 
this great king to the level of n villain of melodrama. Victor Hugo, with 
all hk parade of learning, -shewed no better judgment. Walter Scott 
though his Quttitm Durumrd is full of the mistakes of his romanticism] 
presented a picture with more light and shade and less incorrect, while 
Balzac (in MaHrt Cwwfiiw) came nearer still to tbe truth. Finally, there 
was Michelet, and he with the intuition of genius restored Louis to his 
place. 

AU the elements far a just appreciation are now before us in the 
admirable documents already mentioned am I in the works of erudition 
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published during the last half-century, It Ls now possible for anyone with 
a desire for historical truth to form an exact idea of Louis XL Not that 
this is easy, for he is one of the most complex figures in French history* 
and those who delight in forming moral judgments ran the risk of falling 
into gross error in his case¬ 
in conclusion* there remain two points which seem to deserve attention 
being called to them. This dngnhir personage* who slid not wish to he 
buried at St Denis among his aiiocstorH* and who could dare to say M that 
he didn't know whose son he was* 14 in the line of French kings was indeed 
an isolated figure. The only one who* from certain points of view, 
resembles him at all is Charles V* and this is one trait that deserves lo lie 
noted. Far more intelligent and industrious than the other Valeria kings, 
Charles V and Louis XI each gave to his reign the stamp of a practical 
and matter-of-fact mind* of dcaivrightediiess and sagacity. Look at the 
fc#’ portraits that wo possess of Lmiis XL and then at the famous- statue 
of Charles Y in the Louvre: the profile is the same, there is the same un¬ 
healthy leanness,the same long inquisitive-looking nose, the same equivocal 
and foxy expression on a bland fact:. Both were fine talkers. Both disdained 
the practice of chivalry* and to the art of war preferred the art of outwitting 
the enemy and wearing him down. But what a contrast in their methods 
of government J Charles V was neither cruel nor devoid of scruple, and 
his inclination in administration was towards a limited monarchy, 
Louis XI was a tyrant in the full sense of the word, a tyrant like the 
Italian tyrants of his day. There lay his affinities* and there in truth 
was his moral parentage* His Machiavellian, before the clays of Mactuu- 
veil!, was of a fit kind to inspire the author of Th r Aina* The shrewd 
Malle ta wrote: H One would say that he boa always lived in Italy 1 ,” 

1 IMpceht* dkf amltiimiieur* mitanai* f VaL i, p. *162, 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE KINGDOM OF BURGUNDY OR ARLES FROM THE 
ELEVENTH TO THE FIFTEENTH CENT CRY 

The region, whose history from the eleventh to the end of the fifteenth 
century forms the subject of this chapter, Iibn been known by different 
names in turn. It was culled fegnutn Bnffpimilttt after the people who 
occupied it at the time of the barbarian invasions; its ruler was known 
also as nrj /tcoub, rex Jarfriworein, or even tcx Alttmanttamu ft 
PfttvinGKW. It is*not until the twelfth eentuiy that we meet with the 
expression “kingdom of Arles' 1 (regrttim Arflntcna), to which “and of 
V ienne is often added us well. In the course of this chapter the team 
“kingdom of Burgundy" will be employed for the earlier period, and 
“kingdom of Arles mid Vienne” for the jater 

The history of this kingdom is the history of a part of Gaul which 
derived extreme importance from its geographical situation. On the 
south it was bounded by the sea, from the western mouth of the Rhone 
to the neigh iiourhood of Ventimiglia, Its eastern frontier, starting from 
the coast, coincided at first with the modern frontier between France and 
Italy, except that it included the valley of Aosta, now pari of Italy. 
1 roni there the line ran to the St Gotthard, and thence north to the 
Aar and the Rhine, thus bringing into the kingdom not only French 
Switzerland, but also uu important Stretch of territory with rt Genium- 
speaking population. Basic marked tlie most northerly j joint of this 
•^giun, in winch the principal towns were Geneva, Lausanne, Sion, and 
Soiothurn. Next the line pulsed through the gap of Be!fort to the 
southern Vosges, and then turned back to the SaOne, following its 
course almost exactly, but relinquishing to France that part of the 
county of Chulun which lav on the left hank of the river. On the other 
hand, St crossed the Saone lower down, m aa to include the town and 
county of Lyons and the county of Forex, Farther south, it diverged 
from the Rhone to embrace Toumon, Annonay, Vivien, and the Vivamis, 
afterwards following the course of Lhe river to the Mediterranean, The 
kingdom thus comprised western Switzerland and that part of modem 
France which corresponds to the Free County of Burgundy, Savov, the 
Lyonnais, Dauphine, Viva rain, and Provence. 

It is obvious that this kingdom was composed of two distinct elements ■ 
in the West, a region varying in width, made up of the valleys .if the 
SiMine and tin* Rhone and adjacent lowlands; in Llie East, a mountainous 
region of the Alps and the Jura, containing the loftiest peaks in Europe. 
The plain was one of the great arteries of the Western world, thanks to 
the roads which, frpm ancient times, followed the course of the Rhong 
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and then cunt hilling north along the Satme brought the Mediterranean 
into touch with the fairs of Champagne* with North and East France, and 
with Alsace; to these mist he added the transverse routes crossing the 
great rivers at different points, such ns Avignon and Lyons* and Unking 
up southern Gaul and the Spanish peninsula with Italy and with 
Switzerland, These lowlands by themselves alone appeared a most 
desirable domain* and, if we can credit Gervase of Tilbury, who wrote at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, one quite easy to master. They 
are* he'says* lands blessed by heaven* spreading out iu fertile champaigns 
rich in the gifts of nature, filled with trailing towns, inhabited by a 
population mentally alert and excitable, who are active or listless as the 
impulse takes them but, when circumstances demand, ready to endure 
hardship and suffering* These people*., Gerva.se adds 4ieed a kind and 
upright master; for they are prone to submit to any power which will 
diipky sufficient energy to make itself feared* 

The highlands, however, were a far more difficult conquest. Thanks 
to their configuration and their ragged character, the inhabitants liad, 
been able to retain their iftdepeifdence for a much longer period against 
the Roman conqueror; while the feudal lords who held sway there in the 
Middle Ages were not disposed to -submit to the authority uf a disiani 
sovereign, however great the prestige of his title, and, iu spite of the hm\ 
of temporal and spiritual authority alike* they were well able to bar 
their passes against any who refused to pay what they deemed to be an 
adequate toll. 

How powerful, then, would that ruler have been, in the Middle Ages, 
who could hove exercised an uneontested authority over mountain and 
plain alike! He could have penetrated without difficulty into the lands 
of Ihe King of France from the horth of the county of burgundy, the 
traditional route of invaders. He would have bod control of the passes 
of the Jura and the Alps, and the opening of the gates into Italy* France, 
and Switzerland would have been subject to hia pleasure. Master of the 
Mediterranean ports, he could easily have dominated this se&t in which 
Latina* llv/au tines, ami Aral*, were to dispute the hegemony of the 
world, and he could have held at Ml disposal the routes* by which the 
crusaders went to the attack on Syria and Egypt On several occasions 
during the Middle Ages it looked as though such a kingdom was on the 
point of being established. The following pages will describe bow and 
why thia consummation failed of its realisation. 

With the break-up of the Condingian Empire there came into being, 
as is well-known, two new kingdoms 1 ^ The one* Jurane or Upper 
Burgundy* hud Swiss Burgundy as its core; the other* Provence, of 

1 Fi*r further iufoirtmtion on llijjs: curlier pericnl mpra Yot in. ( hup. n. bj 
Profea^r L. Halphen; the >Lain1nril works are U>W« of ft. Poupardln, />= Atfftwme 
^ Prvitetux, Paris, 3001 r and L# Keyname tfe BaurpMpte, Paris ? 12^07- 
cw- lit* * 
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which at first Vienne was the political centre, extended over the valley 
of the Rhone from Lyons to the soil The frontier between these two 
kingdoms varied with the change of circumstances and as each was 
powerful in turn. Now, between 9^0 and 930, it happened that the King 
of Upper Bujgimdy, Rodolph II, and the ruler of Provence, Hugh, were 
in turn tempted with the prospect of bringing the Italian pen insula 
beneath their away. Rodolpb II was the first to make the attempt; but 
after some short-lived successes he had to recognise his [towerlessne** and 
to withdraw, Hugh wan more fortunate; bill* to avoid the danger of a 
fresh enterprise on Rudolph's part, he bought him off bv abandoning to 
him the greater part of his rights, in Provence. After various changes of 
fortune* the son of Rudolph II, Conrad the Pari lie, was able to unite the 
two kingdoms under his rule. Thus was established a State which was to 
exist for three-quarters of a century* nominally, at any rate, under the 
control of Conrad and his son Rudolph III, the Sluggard. (1 

The formation of thi* kingdom was due neither to geography, nor to 
ethnography, nor to commercial relations; it was the product of a purely 
political contrivance. The numerous jleoples scattered throughout its 
parts were united by no permanent bond* So artificial was the structure 
that, as has been seen, some considerable time elapsed before the kingdom 
received o. definite and regular name. And not only a title, but also the 
reality of power, was Jacking to the monarchy; without an army of its 
own at its disposal* without financial resources regularly fissured, and 
without an organised and trained body of officials, its existence was half* 
stifled by the rapid development of ecclesiastical principalities and lay 
powers. By the side of the great ecclesiastical lordships of Iksan^on, 
Lyons, find Vienne—to mention only the most important—there were to 
be found the domains uf secular dynasties, especially those of Otto- 
Will bun in the County of Burgundy (Tranche Comte), of Guigues in the 
Vienmiis, of Humbert Whitohaiids in Maurienne, and of the counts mid 
marquesses of Provence in the valley of the lower Rhone. It was to these 
local lords far more than to the king that the people looked for protection 
from the incursions of the Saracens, raiding from their Alpine strong¬ 
holds or landing upon the Mediterranean shores. The read authority 
rested with these local rulers, mid only the shadow remained to the 
monarchy. 

Wandering up and down their territories* the kings dwelt where they 
could. Hardly ever were they to be seen at Arles, in spite of the stilL 
surviving tradition which gave this city exalted rank in the hierarchy of 
the towns of Gaul. On the other hand, they frequently resided fit Vienne, 
the rival of Arles and proud, like it, of its Homan memories, where they 
long retained domains of their own; also in Jnrane Burgundy, where 
were the best port of the lands belonging to the royal often they 

settled in the lake-district of western Switzerland and in Savoy, On 
different occasions they had lived at Basle, and sometimes too they luul 
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taken up their residence in great abbeys such, as Pay erne; above all, at 
St Maurice-en-Valais (Agnaiie), whose history was closely I round up 
with that of the royal house. These weak kings further aggravated 
their weakness by grants from their domains to the nobler. In truths 
the kingship of the rulers of this kingdom, which had no name 
and no capital, no treasure and no array, and resembled in many 
respects that of the later Caroluigmns, was an illusion rather than a 
reality. 

p 

In the beginning of September 1033, the cathedral of Lausanne received 
the mortal remains of Rudolph TIL This prince left no legitimate issue, 
and it had for some time seemed that the succession was bound to fall to 
the Emperor Henry II, who was the nearest relative Jn the collateral 
line. Henry, doubtless estimating none too highly the efficacy of an 
appeal to hereditary right, had taken his precautions tltiring Rudolph's 
lflSti me by occupying Basle; further, Rudolph had bound himself in solemn 
conventions to bequeath to him the success ion ► The prospect of the 
accession to the Burgundian kingdom of a powerful sovereign—the most 
powerful in Europe—had alarmed many of the local noble*. Possibly 
they were reassured by the death of Henry, whom Rudolph outlived, IF 
so, their security did not last long. They soon learnt in Burgundy that 
the German crow n had fallen into the bands of an able and determined 
ruler, Conrad II, who, as his object was to reconstitute the Empire of 
Charlemagne, could not relinquish the task undertaken by his predecessor 
in Burgundy; he had all the more excuse for continuing it as he too was 
a near relative of King Rodolph III, Actually, in the order of affinity, 
Conrad's hereditary chums were inferior to those of a powerful French 
baron, Odo II, Count of Chartres, Rtoi*, anil Tours. But Conrad had 
been able in 1027 to persuade Rodolph III tu set aside the rights of the 
next of kin; a convention assured to him the succession to the feeble 
sovereign. In accordance with this agreement, on Rtxiolph’s death a 
Burgundian deputation hod to bring to the Emperor the emblems of the 
kingship, the royal diadem and the lance of St Maurice, the patron saint 
who was as popular in the northern part of the Rhone valley as St Denis 
and St Martin were in France. On various occasion* Count Odo tried to 
win his heritage by force of arm*; but the Emperor Conrad II was able, 
by diplomacy or force, to foil his attempts and to obtain general 
recognition ns the successor of the last of the Burgundian kings. Legally, 
then, the kingdom which was ultimately to be known a* the kingdom of 
Arles became in this way united to the Empire, which was to retain it, 
nominally at any rate, until its own dissolution under the blow dealt it 
by the victories of Napoleon L 

The uneasiness aroused in the local nobility by the accession of the 
new king of Burgundy was, in fact, well founded. If we picture to our¬ 
selves the juridical position of these nobles, we see that they were either 
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great prelates or counts di^icended from Frankish officials, [n either ease, 
by virtue of their titles they were not necessarily vassals of the king; they 
were* indeed, bound to him by the general obligation of obedience and 
fealty which w m imposed on all subjects, but there was no other obligation 
than this. Such o bond was a slender one, as the nobles had clearly 
demonstrated to Rudolph III and bis predecessors; in order to strengthen 
It, the royal policy aimed at transforming into vassals bound by definite 
obligations under feudal law those persons who could be ranked in the 
category of allodial nobles. * 

The question was whether the Emperors, having become direct ruler* 
of the country* could change lids ancient state of affairs to their 
advantage. Just at the time when the crown of Rudolph III was pacing 
to them, a peonage closely in touch with affairs in the Empire, the 
imperial chaplain Wipo* waa stressing the risks that his masters 
sovereignty hid to face in the newly-acquired territories. “O king^he 
said to Conrad II, “ Burgundy has called for you. Arise, come in 
haste,... Profoundly true is the old saying: Uut of sight, out of mind. 
Though Burgundy now enjnyss peace because of von, it wishes to contem¬ 
plate in your person the author of this peace, and to feast its eves on the 
sight of the king." This is to be the appeal, often uttered and almost 
always in vain, of the imperial partisans hi Bui gundy; the Emperor was 
too far off; let him appear at last and take in his own bands the direction 
of the country^ affairs. 

If Conrad 11 formed the design of responding to these appeals* he had 
not the til lie to carry it into effect. He died a few years after Ida 
acquisition of Rudolph* kingdom. His soil Henry III, whom he hud 
caused to be recogni^d ils king in bin own lifetime by the grandee* of the 
kingdom* endeavoured to satisfy the wiahes of hi* partisans. Not 
only did he organic for Burgundy a special chancery, at the head of 
which be appointed && aivb-chimed hr one of his supjjorters Archbishop 
Hugh of fk^ani^m: besides this, he visited the country himself on several 
occasion*. In 1042, he was at St M anrice-en-Valais at the head of an 
army, and there received numerous subiuksiods: on three occasion* he 
held diets at Solo Hi urn; in 1042 he visited Fraiche Comte, and again in 
1048 it was at Iksancon that he celebrated his betrothal with Agnes of 
Aquitaine, who was related to Count RaimiEd I of Burgundy; in 1041 lie 
repressed by force of arms an insurrection of the Counts of Burgundy and 
Genevo]s, Meanwhile he did not neglect to establish his influence over 
the ecclesiastical principalities* He could, of Course, count on the Arch¬ 
bishop of after two auecessive vacancies he himself nominated 

the Archbishop of Lyons; finally, in IQ 10, when he went to Rome to 
obtain the imperial crown* he was accompanied not only by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bes&n^on hut by those of Lyons and Arles aswdJ, Tin* was 
clearly significant, and the conclusion could lie drawn that the Emperor 
™ b^ing his power ui Burgundy on the influence of the higher clergy; 
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moreover* this wna the line that lit* like hi* pr®difcessoni t followed in 
Germany It Mas a eourm of action imposed upon him; for he could nut 
count on the lay nobles* who were anxious to preserve independence both 
for themselves and for their ileictndjints. Only Count Humbert A^ hitc- 
hands of Maurienne was faithful to him* and he was rewarded for his 
fidelity bv a considerable extension of his domains. The others displayed 
an attitude of indifference towards the Emperor* w hen they did uot shew 
themselves openly hostile. 

On Jim death of Henry III, the kingdom of Burgundy passed without 
trouble to ids son, the future Emjieror Henry IV. His mother Agnes,* 
who governed during his minority* doubtless distrusted her own capacity 
to play an effective part in Burgundy. It is to her initiative that is due 
the first example of an institution which later Emperors were to copy* 
the rectorate of Burgundy, The rector had to play the part of a viceroy* 
anti Agues entrusted this duty to a great Tmnsjurane noble* Rudolf of 
Hheinfelden* who also heroine her son-in-law. It does not appear that 
Rudolfs recto rate fulfilled the expectations of the Empress* or that it 
left any mark on the history o£ Burgundy* 

The policy followed by Henn IV during the early years of his reign 
dUfad little from that adopted by Henry III. But since the king 
relied on the bishops it Was essential that nu eon Hurt of principle should 
provoke a breach hetwetm Church and State; it wm essential that* while 
bestowing his favour on the Church* the king should not seek to hold it 
in thrall* and thereby pave the way for a reaction which would be fatal 
to his authority* Henry IV was not wise enough to avoid this grievous 
error; the history of the Investiture Struggle shews how he became 
implicated in it and with what persistence he pursued it* The con- 
sequences were disastrous to imperial authority in the former kingdom of 
Rudolph III. The lay nobles in general, while refraining from imitating 
the tount of Burgundy* gave no supjiort to the Emperor, A* fur the 
clergy* its leaders shewed themselves for the most part faithful to the 
cause of the Chuncle One of them* Hugh, Bishop of Die and later 
Archbishop of Lyons* was* jl* legate of the Apostolic See* a devoted 
auxiliary of Gregory MI and an active worker in the cau*e of ecclesiastical 
reform with which tlmt Pope's name h associated* Later, when Paschal II 
was prepared to concede lay investiture to Henry V, it was in the valley 
of the Rhone, at a council held at Vienne in II IS under the presidency 
of the archbishop* Guy of Burgundy* that the concession wo* condemned 
with more vehemence than it had I seen some month* earlier at the 
council in the Laterau; it h significant that it was this same Guy f 
Archbishop of Vienne* who in 1119 was elected to the papal throne ah 
Calixtus IL if this was the prevailing opinion in this region* it is not 
surprising that Henry IV coming to i'anossa woh looked on rether as a 
criminal than a king* and that the chancery of Burgundy bud become a 
sinecure. The most important questions* such os the division of Provence 
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iu 1135 between the Ik'iviigars and the house of Toulouse % were settled, 
apparently, without the parties concerned thinking of obtaining the 
consent of their sovereign, the Euiperer, The habit of referring to the 
royal authority had been lost; and tilts was the mare dangerous for the 
Empire as the best part of Burgundy, the Rhone provinces, were attracted 
towards France, to which they were linked by the ties of custom, of 
kinship, of language, mid of literature. From this time, the current 
which drew these provinces France ward*, and which had been accelerated 
hv the religious warn, hat! gathered too much strength to lx.* checked by 
the feeble measures to which tlie Emperors were reduced, such as the 
reconstitution of the Burgundian chancery or the granting of charters 
which shewed a royal authority more nomiual than real. 

Perhaps a rulqr’of considerable energy , personally resident in the king¬ 
dom, might have arrested the decline. Such a task presented the gravest 
difficulties; nevertheless, it attracted the Emperors of the twelfth to tlie 
fourteenth centuries who succeeded tlie Franconian dynasty. The most 
active in this undertaking were, it is not «urpri»ing to find, the princes of 
the house of Swabia. But they were to have no better success tlian their 
predecessors. 

Between the houses of Franconia and Swabia came one intermediary 
reign, that of Lolhsr H I of Supp]inburg, l.cdhar was soon forced to re¬ 
cognise his almost complete lack of authority, when the members of the 
Burgundian and Provencal nobility refrained from answering his summons. 
“You have paid no heed to them," he wrote; “you have thus marked in 
must impudent fashion your contempt for our supreme power, 71 Except 
tor the Archbishop of Besanyon, no noble in the kingdom of Arles 
ii[)[ieanil at an imperial diet or took jiart in the campaigns of Lothar; 
moreover, on the occasion of his expedition into Italy in 1136, the Em- 
jKTor had to subdue one of them, Count Amadeus III of Mrnirii-nnc.Vlm 
had been buhl enough to make common cause with the enemies of Jus 
sovereign. A few years later, it was the turn of Rainuld III, who had 
succeeded William the Child as Count of Burgundy and paid little heed 
to the imperial rights; Lothar decided to replace him by a powerful Swiss 
noble, Conrad of Zahringcn. He went farther still, following the example 
set in the reign of Henry IV, and made Conrad, os a loyal subject whom 
he could trust, not only the successor of Hail laid in Tranche Comte, but 
also the governor, with the title of rector, of the whole of Cjsjurane 
and Transjnrune Burgundy, Doubtless he hoped to find in him an able 
and energetic repreaentati ve^such as his predecessors hud never known. But 
in spite of Lothars orders and threats, the scheme was a failure; Ibiirndd 
maintained his hold on Tranche Comte, and Conrad was unable’to assert 
his authority on the western side of the Jura. 

' ’“*£"** to the County (the Benenguiw} and tho Morqu^ate (bonaoof 
Toulouse) ol Provence- 
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Nothing had been clone, then, by the tinse of the acce^rien in 1143 
of Conrad III, the first king of the Swabian hoot*:. In the course of bis 
reign, he indicated his policy with regard to the kingdom of Arles in two 
ways: firstly, he granted privileges to members of the higher clergy, 
especially Archbishop Humbert of Vienne, whom he thus attached to his 
causey secondly, he intervened, without much succession behalf of the head 
of an important Provencal family, Raymond of Bans, who on the death 
of Count Berengar-Raymond tried to moke good the claims of his house 
to th* county of Provence, and approached the king to obtain his 
support. The action of Conrad III was not fruitful in results, but at any 
rale it revived a twofold policy w hich hi* successors did not fail to pursue: 
of seeking the support of the leading prelates, and of taking the oppor¬ 
tunity to intervene in all the dissensions which arose amorjg the lay nobility. 
This was the old tradition of imperial policy. 

Since the death of Rodolph IH f the imperial authority luul made but 
feeble progress in the old Burgundian kingdom. Then to Conrad III suc¬ 
ceeded Frederick Barbarossa, a young prince of keen intelligence, of active 
will, eager for fame, and fired with the ambition of re-establishing the uni¬ 
versal monarchy of Charlemagne. lie was not long in realising that, to 
attain thi.s end, he must first bring effectivcly under his control the king¬ 
dom of Arles; he turned his attention to this quarter even tjefore 
occupying himself with Italy. 

At tho very beginning of his reign, he recognised, as the result of a 
fresh and again unsuccessful effort, that no useful results were to be ex* 
peeled from the viccroyalty of Herthold, the son of Conrad ofZShringen. 
80 a reversal of Frederick's former policy in this region soon became 
evident; having given to the house of Ziihringen, by way of compensation, 
the advocacies of the churches of Lausanne, Geneva, and Sion, he came 
to terms with the cuniiiri] house of BurgOudv and married the young 
Beatrice, who had recently inherited Tranche Comte ou the death of 
Rninald III. At once Barhams*]!acquired in Burgundy an advantage 
which his predere^vors Imil never had—a firm lu^sis and devoted adherents. 
The fruits of this policy can Ijc seen in 1157. Frederick appeared at 
Itesan^oiu and held a diet there at which nl] tlie magnificence of the ixu- 
perijil court wils displayed; among those who hastened to attend their 
sovereign were, as well a* the Arch bishop of Besanyon, the Archbishops 
of Lyons, Vienne, and Tarailiaise, and a number of bishops and secular 
nobles. The Emperor was justified in announcing to Ins faithful minister. 
Abbot Wibtdd uf Stablo, “the magnificent success^ of his affairs in Bur¬ 
gundy. Certainly the imperial chancery distributed numerous privileges, 
and their general effect was theoretical rather than practical + But the 
Emperor did not limit himself to this fexpedient; he did not hesitate to 
intervene in several disputes which broke out at Lyons or in Provence, 
In fact, be shewed plainly that lie understood how j to play the king. 
The King of France, I^niis VII, realised this so clearly that he took urn- 
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brage, -'3ippc.fl nway from n co&feremx- which bad been arranged between 
lii m and Frederick* zmd assern bled in OiainpfigQfi con^irlemble fom^, so 
that for *otne time then? was danger of war between the two sovereigns. 
The fact was that the Cnpetisji monarchv had now become powerful 
enough to resent the establishment in the south-east of Gaul of a jjower 
which was not subject to its influence. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor, thinking to follow in the Catolttigian tradi- 
tion l i had attempted to establish his authority over the Roman Church^ 
The result of his attempt is well known—hk rupture with Alexander til 
and the election of an anti-Pope, Victor IV. In the struggle which ensued, 
the Emperor asked for help from his subject* in the kingdom of Arles, 
and for some yen re he met with open friendship or at any rate Intent 
sympathy there. ^Thisdevelopment wa- utily fully revealed when the news 
ariiml of the memorable expedition of 11GS, which culminated m the 
destruction of Milan: the prestige of the Emperor row to the summit, 
and with it the terror that he inspired. Several of the prelates, mill among 
them the most important, were won over to the side of Frederick and hi* 
anU Pope. And not only in Franche Comte could HarWoftn reckon 
on adli^rentsj he could pride himself an having Outgoes, the Dauphin of 
Viirimois, in lii^. train, and even, for ti time, Havmond-Beretigar IL the 
fount of Provence, Leaving minor nobles out of amount, theonly personage 
who eluded hi^ influence was Humbert III, fount of Haurienne. 
It even seemed in 1162 that tin? moment had come when he would 
succeed in as*cx.‘iatiiig with his religious policy the King of France, 
Louis Vlf 

tbicc more, at the last moment, Louis withdrew, and refused to abandon 
the cause of Alexander III. His decision had important repercussion? in 
Burgundy throughout the Rhone district. Louis quite soon found him¬ 
self the leader of a considerable party in the east and south-east of Omul; 
the various dements of discontent rallied round him; he became the 
recognised protector of that .section of the higher clergy which still 
remained faithful to Alexander III; and, moreover, the members of this 
party now begun to raise their heads once more. A visit paid by the 
Emperor with hia wife Beatrice to Burgundy did not perceptibly improve 
the situation for bitn; and it became definitely worse after the disaster 
which brought Ids expedition into Italy in 1167 to an end; Frederick 
himself, on his return, in order to assure his retreat, had to solicit, and to 
pay heavily for, the goodwill of the Coun t of Mnuriennc. 

As a result of all this, Bariiarawa Wiis destined to see his influence 
decline in Burgundy; it is not surprising that, during the last years of his 
struggle with Alexander III, his interference in this region was less fre¬ 
quent and less effective. To attempt to revive his authority, he had to 
wait until 1177 when he had bent the knee to Alexander i'll and con¬ 
cluded peace with him; then he thought it necessary to make a fresh and a 
striking manifestation of his sovereignty in the kingdom of Aries. lie went 
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to Arles, attended by a numerous frain 5 and in the cathedral of St 
Trophimus, whirh waft resplendent with j til the brilliance of the court, he 
hail himself crowned king, after the ancient tradition, by the metropoli¬ 
tan, Raymond of Bolltne, agisted by the Archbishops of Vienne and 
Aix and five hi shops of neighbouring dioceses, Besides these prelates 
there were numerous (ay nobles, among them Raymond of St Gilley 
who held the umrquessate of Provence and the French county of 
Toulouse. 

The nobles, lay and ecxlesia3tical ? whocaiiie to greet their sovereign .either 
at Aries ur at different points in his progress through the country, were 
rewarded by numerous grants of various kinds: pm lieges, con (inn id ton pfim- 
in uni ti ea, gia ut» of the ti tie of prince of t ] i c E m p i re, tolls, guard! ansh i p of the 
Jews,aiKla general settlement of disputes. The prelate* ^eem to have appre¬ 
ciated these favours. During tlie Iasi yenr- of llarlbarowsa’s reigeu they are 
often to be found on the look-out for similar grants, titid for that purpose 
hastening to different diets summoned by the Emperor in North Italy, 
Frederick, moreover, followed the policy of hispredreisssors. in giving his pro¬ 
tection to the bishops: he took Up the cause of the Bishop of Geneva who was 
engaged i n a co n test w i tit the Conn t of Gen e v< >i ^ and par 1 1 culitrl v tl iat of {be 
Archbishop of Tarnntaise and the Bishop of Sion against the claims of 
Count Humbert 111 of Mauriemte; also, that of the Bishops of Valence 
and Di e ugai rist the {'olid t?i of Valeri t i now.. y leanivhi le T he d id not n eglect, 
whenever possible, to win over the lay nobles; he always preserved a 
nucleus of loyalty in Fmnehe Comte, b acquired vassals in Bresse, 
and lie strengthened the tie which held the Dauphin of Vicnnois to bis 
side* 

On a general consideration of the facts that have been detailed above, 
it will be seen that Frederick took his title of king in Burgundy and 
Provence quite seriously. Be employed favourable circumstances to assure 
the'obedience of subjects who liad disregarded it hitherto. Furthermore, 
he laboured to supply the indispensable uim'litncry for his government by 
reorganising the chan eery, over which he placed the Archbishop of Vienne 
« arch^dianccllor, and by sending to the various districts trusty represen * 
tfttivea— -kgati curia# imperial*** teguli domini impcratorvi^ hutticiam — 
whose functions cannot precisely be stated, but who certainly had as their 
hi red on to make the royal government's action and its control felt, a thing 
unknown before in Burgundy and Provence. A few years before his death 
Frederick gave a further proof of his care fur the royal authority in those 
districts. On ST April 1186, when he was holding his court in Milan on 
the occasion of the marriage of his sou Henry, King of the Humans, with 
the heiress of the Norman kings of Sicily, after Henry, in the basilica of 
St Ambrose, had received the crown of Italy from the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, Frederick bad himself crowned anew as King of Arles by the 
Archbishop of Vienne. There was nothing in the repetition of the coro¬ 
nation to appear strange to the Middle Ages; but it is a testimony to 
cm a- % 
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the importance Barbaras* attached to the royal authority in those 
regions* 

Henry YX, who succeeded his father Frederick Rnrharossa a* Emperor 
in 1190, liad been concerned, before his accession, with affairs in the 
kingdom of Arles. It wm he who had arranged the closer alliance uf the 
Emperor with the DaupEmi of Viennois; he too who had conducted the 
campaign which the Emperor had to undertake against Humbert III, 
Count of Mauri rime and Savoy* To lie better informed of the shite of 
these regions, he had returned from Lombardy by the Mont-Cenia or the 
Mont-Genevre, mid hod stayed at various places, notably at Lyons* It is 
impossible to know' what impression this journey left upon him. But* since 
the ambition of hi$ race seemed incarnate in his being* since too lie con¬ 
sidered himself the universal monarch, allowing no consideration* to 
qualify his pretension*, it is certain that he was prepared to yield none of 
his rights or of his claims over Burgundy or Provence. 

However, the sustained effort which was necessary in order to bind more 
closdy these provinces to the Empire, ami so to make good the work of 
hh father, was ill-suited to the temperament of the new sovereign* He 
preferred to begin and aid tills task in one .stroke by placing at the 
head of these provinces, as a king dependent upon him, a personage who, 
he hoped, would subserve his policy. This was a renewal on a grander 
scale of the Zah ringed rectorate which had been so unsuccessful The 
person he chose was no other than Richard Cceur-de-Lioiu 

To explain his choice, it is important to notice that, during the early 
years of Heiuy's reign, the King of France had pushed to extremes his 
attack on England, and so hod aroused the uneasiness not only of the Welf 
party in Germany, but also of the Emperor, who had to take account of 
this party, although it was hostile to his policy. In 1192, Richard, on 
his return from the Holy Land, in defiance uf the principle^ of public law 
in the Middle Agee vas captured mid thrown into prison by the Duke of 
Austria Henry VI caused the prisoner to be handed over to him, and 
found him a valuable pawn in the game that he was playing, which was, 
as at least he hoped, to result for him in the hegemony of the West, His 
first thought was to turn Richard's captivity to account bv rendering a 
service to Philip Augustus for which he would not have failed to require 
payments hut in this way he would have irritated the YVelfi, the tradi¬ 
tional friends of the English sovereigns. By itself this consideration might 
perhaps not have been sufficient to modify Henry's plans, hut he had also 
taken umbrage at the alliance contracted at about the same time by the 
King of France with Denmark, an alliance which was consolidated by 
Philip's unhappy marriage with In^ehorg. Denmark was in Henry’s eyes 
Ills enemy, because its king had refused to recognise his supremacy* 

So the Emperor suddenly veered round and derided to satisfy the 
Welfsj who threatened him with civil war if he took the side of France 
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against England, At the diet of Wormy m 1398, he made Richard sur¬ 
render to him his kingdom and receive it Wk ay a fief of the Empire. 
By such inteudntious, which thrilled his imagination and which he took 
pains to effect as often ns he could* Henry thought to make himself! in 
appearance if not in fact, the master of the world. The diet of Worms 
was followed by a period of complicated negotiations! in which the only 
detail that concerns us here is that* about the end of 11 93, the Emperor* 
holding lo the English alliance, wished after his fashion to mark his 
favout to his new ally. Perhaps it was due to the suggestion of Samrie, 
Bishop of Bath* who was related to the house of Hohenstauten and later 
became chancellor of Burgundy 1 ! that he offered to Richard to enfeoff 
him not only with England but also with Arles, Vienne and \ iennois, Lyons, 
and all the country up to the Alps—that h to say, tha kingdom of Arles 
and Vienne together with the Hohehs tauten possessions in Burgundy. Roger 
q/ Ilowden* to w hom we owe our knowledge of this scheme* adds that the 
iiifeudation was to extend to other territories situated in Languedoc and 
not subject to Henry s overlordship, which appears most unlikely. How¬ 
ever, it is none the less tmetttfft the Emperor was reviving* in a different 
form, the plan conceived by his predecessor Lothar of Supplinburg on 
behalf of the house of Zahringeti, which had been abandoned by Barba- 
rossa. Had he been able to carry it into effect, he would have been freed 
from the task of having to govern directly provinces where he was really 
powerless: the responsibility of governing would have been transferred to 
a bold and active prince* who would still be his feudal subordinate* More¬ 
over, the scheme entailed a further ml vantage in that it removed the 
kingdom of Arles from the sphere of French influence, which was regarded 
as dangerous to the Empire. Richard, for his part, could not fail io realise 
that to his possessions in the west of France he would be uniting the 
valuable mid wealthy provinces of the east, and that he would abo have 
the prospect of stifling in hh grip the nascent power of hb Capet i an rivals. 

Unfortunately for the Empire* a scheme of this kind bchmged* not to 
the sphere of practical polities*but to the visionary w orld in which Henry 
VI was living. It was soon abandoned; contemporary documents have left 
no trace of any measure destined to carry it into realisation. 

The register of Henry s act* shews a great poverty as far as the kingdom 
of Arles is concerned. He conic! not hope for any effective assistance from 
his incapable younger brother, Otto, Count of Burgundy {Franche Comte), 
anti in the course of his short reign beseems to have gradually lost interest 
in these regions, after he had come to recognise the failure of his plan of 
entrusting them to Richard ns his viceroy* 

During the years which fallowed the death of Henry \ I> and which in 

1 This is the opinion of Mr A, U Poole; hte f+ EogUikl ami Burgundy hi the 
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the Empire were taken up with tlie rivalry between Philip of Swabia and 
Otto of Brunswick, the first-named was able at certain times to count 
on quite a considerable number of support ers in the Burgundian territoria; 
Otto's influence, nn the other hand, appears to have I wen very slight. It 
is not, however, until the reign of Frederick II that the ruler of the 
Empire is again found to be following a dearly defined policy. 

It is not possible here to describe in detail the very complicated policy 
of Frederick II iu the kingdom of Arles and Vienne, hut only to denote 
some of its characteristic trails. In the early years ofhis reign he followed 
in the footstep of his predecessors. He reverted to the practice of vice¬ 
roys. and nominated two. or perhaps three, in turn; William of Uaux, 
Duke Odo of Burgundy (though there is doubt m his case), and Marquess 
W illimn of Montkirnt Ihese attempts were no more sueceaaful thdii the 
preceding ones. At the same time, as the register of his acts at texts, he 
was not sparing in his favours to the prelate*. Thus, in a conflict bctwe^i 
the bishop anti the townsfolk ot Marseilles, he took the bishop's side with¬ 
out reserve, and in resounding proclamations he put the town under the 
ban of the Empire and threatened the freedom and the privileges uf its 
commerce in the Mediterranean world. This threat, earning from a ruler 
who was master of Sicily and counted numerous adherents in Italy, did 
not fail to agitate the people of Marseilles; but It did not decide them to 
abandon the struggle. The Emperor was too much occupied in these years 
with affairs in Italy and his crusade to the Holy Laud, and he could not 
bark his proclamations by effective action. Another sign uf this is seen 
in the cautious nature of his prottsb when the French crusading army, 
led by Louis VIII, occupied an imperial town, Avignon, after a siege of 
several months. 

The imperial policy took a different form in 1230. Freed from his 
embarrassment* in I .mnbardy and the East, and reconciled again with 
Pope Gregory IX, Frederick took in hand the pacification of the kingdom 
of Arles, in order to he able to draw from it the contingents and the 
subsidies which he needed for his Italian expeditions. In the valley of the 
Rhone his subjects were divided into two camps; ftt the head of one party, 
besides the Bishop of Marseilles, was Raymond-Bcreugar IV, Count of 
Ptavehce- at the head of the other were the townsfolk of Marseilles and 
Count Raymond VII of Toulouse. For four years Frederick set himself 
to support the bishop and Ravmond-Berengar. He did uot confine him¬ 
self to action from a distance; he entrusted the duty of representing him 
in this region, first of all to the Archbishop of Ark*) Hugh Bernard, then 
to one of his intimate counsellors, an Italian by origin, IJuaglia of Gor- 
2 ano. Hu was able in this way to increase his influence in the Provencal 
area, but he did not succeed in re-establishing peace. At any rate a proof 
of this influence was to be seen at the end of Uido, when there appeared 
at the side of the Emperor, in the assembly of Hagemu, the Counts of 
Provence and Valenti not* and Count Raymond VII of Toulouse, to whom 
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in the prciiuuH year Frederick hud given a dijiluoiu gtAntiog him, in 
defiance of the claims of the Roman Church* the restitution of the 
Yeuuittdn, which luidbeen taken from hitn as a result of Louis \ HI * crusade. 

At Hagenau w ns clearly betokened the radical change of imperial policy 
which took place; at this time- It i> impossible lie re to investigate the 
causes of tbs* voile-fm *; it must suffice to my that Frederick had already 
been irritated hv the friendly relations between St Louis ami hia own in¬ 
tractable son, Henry (YU% King of the Romany and that he w as offended 
by thi? marriage of the French king with the daughter of Raymond - 
Bncngu IV. Henceforward he made common cause with Fount Raymond 
VI r of Toulouse* and bitterly opposed the Count of Provence. Raymond 
VII* who was suspected! of favouring heresy* was the leader of the anti¬ 
clerical party throughout this region; around him were gathered* not only 
those lay nobles who were hostile to the clergy, but also the associations 
o^. eon fraternities which, in the towns, combated its influence, Fherewere 
henceforward in the kingdom of Arles? two great parties* the one favour¬ 
able to the Church* the other opposed to it; and with all the forces of 
which it could dispose the iinpetml power supported the latter party. 

Tim facts arc ton complex to be mentioned here in detail. All that can 
be said is that, in order to sustain the struggle, which he pursued with 
ardour, Frederick on different occasions sent confidential agents, taken from 
his Italian entourage, to watch over his interest*and rally his supporter: 
for instance, Henry of Revel]** who came in 1237* and later Sopramonte 
Lupo, Torello of slrada* and finally Count Berardo of Loreto: these agents 
bore the title either of imperial nuncio or imperial vicar, and none of 
Fredericks predecessors hail taken so much trouble about the kingdom of 
Arles. Thus* while fortune favoured him, his authority in these regions 
continued to increase; in 1233 he wils able to count* in his army in Lom- 
bardv* contingents from Provence* Dauphinc, Valeutinoie* and Savoy. 

At the moment when everything seemed to smile on Frederick, fortune 
turned traitor, The army failed before Brescia* mid tlie check was any¬ 
thing but fortunate for the Euipernris prestige in the kingdom of Aries. 
Meanwhile he persisted in his policy; amid all the conflicts which raged 
in Provence he fought the partisans of the Roman Church; and when in 
1245 the Pope, who had taken refuge at Lyons* assembled there the epis¬ 
copate of the Ldin Church* the Emperor, thanks to the assistance of the 
Dauphin Guigucs VH and Amadeus IV, Count of Savoy, prepared an 
attack by force of arms u[>on this city. A rising of theGuelfs at Parma, 
however, prevented him from carrying out his design. About the same 
time* by the death of RaymotuLBerengar IV, the county of Provence 
pa^ed to his other eon-in-law Charles of Anjou, St Louis 1 brother, who was a 
far more redoubtable enemy for Frederick than the father-in-law hud been. 
A few years later* in 1249, the death of Raymond YD deprived the Em¬ 
peror of an ally, and gave him a new adversary in the person of another 
brother of the' French king, Alphonse of Poitiers* to whom was assigned 
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the \ enais^in, Frederick none the less persisted in his anti-clerical 
policy, and up to his death in 1250 he was in Provence as elsewhere the 
leader of all the encmie* of the clergy. 

The peri« n 1 of the Great Interregnum which followed the death of 
Frederick was an age of imperial decadence; and it was particular!v so in 
the kingdom of Arles* where the imperial [rower, in spite of the efforts of 
several sovereign* of the house of Swabia* had never become solidly estate 
lidied. If one of the claimant* to Empire, Alfonso of Castile* tried fo form 
connexions w ithin the kingdom, he gained no advantage thereby ; he could 
not* still less could his rival, raerebe authority there. Hie bnnkruptev of 
imperial prestige resulted naturally in profit to the France of St Louis 
and Philip the Bold* as can be seen at this time by what happened in 
Savoy and Dauphin c, and also by other siuiijar negotiations. 

When Rudolf of Hamburg came to Lausanne at the beginning of Iyh 
reign, he was received tliere by a few prelates of the kingdom of Arles* 
These adhesions could nut create in him any illusion* as to the extent of 
his influence in the kingdom; fur at this 1 time the most important of the 
lay nobles* starting with the Count of Savoy, Philip, the rival of the 
Hubsburgs in the Swiss territories, were hostile to him; and others were 
at least neutrai The work essayed by Barbamssa and Frederick 13 had 
all to be done over again. It would seem that Rudolf was not attracted 
by a policy which meant a slow piecemeal recovery of the kingdom of 
Arles. He preferred a line of action similar to that of his predecessors who 
had wished to put over the kingdom a ruler bound by close ties to the 
Empire; it was no longer ft question of a rector* a kind of viceroy, hut of 
a vassal king a* had been Henry VTs dream. Projects of this kind, formed 
in the reign of Rudolf of Hamburg and his successors, were to occupy the 
attention of the chanceries of Europe for half a century. 

The first of these plans came into being in I27H as the result of a 
mpproehemeiti between the Empire and England; this in its turn had 
arisen out of a negotiation in which Rudolf had shewn himself favourable 
to the claims of Margaret, St Louis 1 widow, to the succession in Provence, 
for at the French court Margaret was the leader of the English party 
and hostile to that of Charles of Anjou* A marriage was arranged be¬ 
tween RudoIFs son Hart maun and Joan, the daughter of Edward I of 
England. Hartmann wa* to wear the crown of Aries, and hold it as a 
fief from the Empire. Apparently, however, none of the jmrties concerned 
took any steps to carry this somewhat chimerical plan into execution* 

If the crown of Aries was to lie revived, it could only be by agreement 
with the leading figure in tliat region* who was then playing the chief 
role on the political stage in the West—Charles of Anjou* From the 
beginning of his rule in Provence he luid evinced his ambition of wearing 
the crown. This is proved by the conventions which he made in 1257 
with the head of the house of Baux to yield to him the rights to the 
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hingtloiri of Arts which that family could haw on the grnnt nccortiod 
them by Fredtrick U in 1215. Later, in 1309, Charles II of Anjou re¬ 
newed this contention with the Prince of ()nni^c t Hertnxntl IJ do Hhlik. 1 he 
Angevin dynasty had the iden limitv rooted in thein uiilids thiit, it tlie 
kingdom of Arles wh* to he revived, it must only be done on their behalf. 

During the reign of Rudolf of Htbburg, I'ope Michulas III lind l>een 
solicitous to reconcile the king with Charles I of Anjou, and so to esta¬ 
blish a balance of power which w ould produce peace in I tnly. One of the 
terms ifi the arrangement proposed by him, and accepted, was the marriage 
of Charles Martel, the grandson of Charles of Anjou, with Rudolfs 
daughter Clementia; the dowry she WHS to bring w ith her wa.-- nothing 
less than the kingdom of Arles, which was to l>e reconstituted for the 
Prince of Salt mu, Charles eldest soli; and he was to pass, it on immediately 
to the young couple, whose marriage was to inaugurate a new system of 
alliances in Europe. The scheme raised lively alarm in Burgundy and 
Provence; Count Philip of Savu-y, the t oiint-PfllabUt Otto It of 
t ranche Comte, Duke Robert of Burgundy, and others used every effort 
to make it fail. Whether they wBuld have succeeded, we shall never know. 
For the catastrophe of the Sicilian Vespers soon put an end to the soaring 
ambition of the house of Anjou. Henceforward the question fur Charles 
was to main tain his Sicilian kingdom* not to aet|uire a new one, 

A similar project was to bo raised thirty years later. Once more it 
was a question of rtconciling Gnelf and GhtbeUiM* the Emperor 
Henry VII and King Robert of .Naples; the reconciliation was by no 
in cans displeasing to Pope Clement \ * since it would have furnished him 
with n means of support against the imperious demands of Philip the 
fair One of the conditions of the scheme was the re establishment of the 
kingdom of Arles for one of King Robert's sons* who was to marry a 
daughter of Henry VIL The project seems to Jiave been seriously dis¬ 
cussed during the veaf 1310* both at the court of Avignon and in the 

chanceries of Naples and the Empire. 

It was easy to foresee the opposition thi-s scheme was likely to encounter 
It had to reckon with the hostility of divers rulers whose donum formed 
part of the kingdom; as they were in fact independent* they were not 
anxious for this new suzerainty to which they w ere expected to eubpiif. 
Rut above all the opposition of the King of France was to be anticipated. 
The plan of the treaty did* indeed* lay down that any king appointed bv 
Henry VII “ez aisles ou cz frontiers du royaumc dc France should bind 
himself by oath to be “hienveillant du roy dc France ou allie a lui. 
Hi was not enough to disarm Philip the Fair; he was not anxious to 
see Lhe organisation of a regime which would have the effect of consolidating, 
to his own detriment* the power of his cousins of Anjou in the south-east 
of Gaul, We know how vigorously his ambassadors protested at the court 
of Avignon* towards the end of the year 1510, against the reconstruction 
of the kingdom of Arles* “if kingdom it be^ They did not fail to impress 
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on the timid Clement V that their king would hold him respowible for 
this untoward creation. It was inevitable that the project should be 
silently dropped when the Pope declared that he refused bin juihvsion to 
it; moreover, the reconciliation of Henry VII and King Hubert vies to 
remain in the realm of things unattainable* On the other hand, negotiators 
on both sides worked for several years to bring about an accord between 
Philip the Fair and the Emperor; this also caine to nothing, and it seems 
highly probable that the policy pursued by the King of France on his 
eastern and south-eastern frontiers contributed no little to the failure, 

Philip the Fair had not hesitated to declare? his opposition to the 
accession of nil Angevin prince to the crown of Arles* Four years later, 
however, he was himself w orking to place this crown on the head of one of 
his own sons* pinbably the future Philip the Toll. Now, besides the 
opposition of the Angevins of Naples, the Dauphin of Yicimois, Juhn II, 
and Amadeus V, Count of Savoy, forgot their rivalry to make commyii 
cause against this project. What became of it we do not know* Fur 
Philip the Fair died the same year* and his ambitions vanished with Link. 

Ten years later, the kingdom of Arles became the object of a new- 
schense, contrived once again fur the advantage not of the Angevin* but 
of the Cape thins of France. The author of this scheme was no other than 
Henry’s son, John of Luxemburg, the King of Bohemia. He had title end 
in view, to win over the King of France* Charles the Fair* to the policy 
of restoring the house of Luxemburg to the imperial throne, which at 
the moment was in dispute between the house* of Bavaria and Habsburg. 
To attain this end, it was necessary to give France something in return* 
and the proposal was to fraud over the kingdom of Aries to Charles, 
Count of Valois, the brother of Philip the Fair and uncle of the reigning 
monarch. The misfortune was that this ingenious scheme encountered 
the opposition of ilotrert of Anjou, King of Naples and Count of Provence, 
in spite of the tie which linked him with Charles of Valois in the marriage 
of Charles' daughter with Charles of Calabria, the heir-presumptive of 
Naples. The Angevin king would not renounce, even in Charles’ favour, 
the hope so long entertained of acquiring the crown of Aries for himself 
and his line. 

A si in i Lor project was put forward in 133^, once again oti the initiative 
of John of Bohemia, The idea was to obtain the ejection of an Emperor 
favourable to the house of Luxemburg in place of Lewis of Bavaria, and 
to establish for John a hereditary kingdom in Italy. In return for these 
advantages, which were of the greatest importance to the Luxemburg*, 
the imperial authority would invite the King of France, Philip of Valois 
to undertake the government of the kingdom of Arles and Vienne; and 
assent to this had already been given by Duke Henry of Lower Bavaria, 
who was to be Emperor under the scheme. The plan could only succeed 
provided that Lewis of Bavaria would bring hjmadf to abdicate. From 
this course Lewis woe dissuaded by certain powerful influences: first of 
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all, Michael of C^sena and his associate^ the Spiritual Franciscans; 
second!y, King Robert of Naples, the head of a house of which several 
members professed a lively sympathy with this Franciscan sect; and, 
finally, the aged Cardinal Napoleon Qrrini, whose body still lies in the 
lower basilica at Amur, and who in his day played mi important role in 
the polities of the time. Thus the second of John of Bohemia's schemes 
was ruinecL 

These failures had not discouraged the ambition of the King of France; 
lie had his eyes constantly fixed upon the rich domains of Burgundy and 
the valley of the Rhone* To bar the road to him, Lewf^ uf Bavaria, tw o 
years after the essays of John of Bohemia, tried to block Philips policy 
by creating a King of Arles who would not be a Cnpetian* At that time 
Daiiphiue was governed by Humbert II, the Last descendant of throe lines 
to which this county had belonged in turn. He had been brought up at 
th^ brilliant court of Naples* and his imagination was filled with magnifi¬ 
cent dreams that could never come true; to Lewis of Bavaria lie appeared 
to be just the man whose ardent ambition could he tempted. So he 
dispatched an embassy to offer film, in the name of the Empire, the 
crown of Arles and Vienne. Humbert 1 * pride was certainly Mattered by 
this brilliant perspective; but, dreamer as he was, he could not fail to 
realise that he would encounter the energetic resistance of the powerful 
King of France, Besides, he had also to reckon with the determined 
opposition of Pope John XXII, The Pope could not be expected to 
support a project for the creation of a kingdom put forward by a ruler 
who had been harmed by the Church and was in open revolt against its 
power. Guided by common prudence as well ns by religious sentiments, 
the dauphin had to briikg himself to decline the offer of Lewis of Bavaria. 

These numerous negotiations, the different authors of which aimed at 
settling at one stroke the fate of the kingdom of Arles, had continued 
for half a century without producing any resultant advantage either to 
the French princes, the Angevin princes, or any other claimants How¬ 
ever, in the course of the same period, the firm and persistent pressure of 
the policy of the Cape lion kings on ditierenf parte of the kingdom of 
Arles had brought some partial, but at the same time quite substantial, 
advantages to France, which promised a still more successful prospect for 
the future* 

In the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the French monarchy, 
putting forward the claim that in making war on Aragon it was serving 
the cause of the Church, had obtained from the Holy See a tenth of the 
revenues of all benefices; and now* by a special favour, the Pupes hud 
assigned the French kings a tenth from various dioceses in the kingdom 
of Arles, though these were not dependent on the French Crown. It goes 
without saying that this favour was revoked during the quarrel of Boni¬ 
face VIH and Philip the Fair; but it remains a fact that fur a certain 

* * 
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itnnibcr of years, as far us tht* payment of tenths was cnncerncd, the clergy 
of this region hud been treated as French clergy. 

This assimilation Philip the Fair and his successors were only too 
anxious to push still farther, as can be seen from the wav in which they 
acted with regard to the temporalities of certain bishoprics in the kingdom 
of Arles. The temporalities of the archbishopric of Lyons fanned an 
important principality on which the city was dependent To subordinate 
this to the royal authority was an aim that had long been pressed by- 
French policy; as i« well know'll, Philip the Fair, assisted by tht towns¬ 
folk of Lyons, laboured acti vely to this end, and succeeded, in 131S, in 
reaching the desired goal, though not without rausing grave ill-feeling in 
the Church as well as in the Empire. Some years earlier, in 1805 and in 
1307, comentiohs made with the Bishops of Viriere gave the king an 
overriding influence in the domains of that bishopric; he farmed a 
jxiriagc, or association, with the bishop, which in the nature of thyjgs 
meant that the royal authority was really dominant On the cither side 
of the Rhone there extended an ecclesiastical principality of considerable 
importance, the temporality of the Archbishop of Vienne. The king 
could certainly not lay hands on this domain; but be kept a close watch 
on it, and, in order to make his presence felt, Philip VI constructed opposite 
Vienne at Saint e-Colo tube one of those fortified bridge-heads which he 
regarded as so useful on the French bank of the Rhone. The clergy of 
Vienne well understood the intentions of their powerful neighbour, and 
they were anything but pleased by them. 

It was not only the ecclesiastical temporalities that stirred the ambi¬ 
tion of the French monarchy. At the end of the thirteenth century, 
Philip the Fair liad acquired a dominance over the County of burgundy 
(Franche Comte) which no local resistance could shake. Bv the marriage 
of his son, the future Philip the Tall, w ith the heiress to the county, a 
French dynasty was installed there to the great injury of imperial 
authority. Farther south, the French king had brought the Count of 
Valentjnois under his influence. Moreover, by skilfully making use of the 
traditional rivalry between the Count of Savny And the Dauphin of 
Vienirais, he bad made bis support necessary to one or other of them, 
according to dreumstsnees, sometimes to both at once. The time came 
when the Dauphin Humbert II, having no direct heir and being hope¬ 
lessly encumbered with financial difficulties, was prepared to sell his 
dominions. Philip of Valois, as is well known, bought them from him 
and put in Humbert's place the eldest son of the King of France, who 
was to take the title of dauphin without there being any actual change in 
the subordinate relation of Daup^int? to the ruler of the Empire; although 
he belonged to the French royal house, the dauphin wag to remain, in 
law, a prince of the Empire. 

The negotiations for this cession of Dsiuphinc were begun during the 
reign of Lewis of Bavaria, who was not consulted at all; they were 
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concluded during the first yeare of his successor, Charles IV of Bohemia, 
whose consent was similarly not asked for. There was nothing abnormal 
in such a procedure at this time. Charles IV was entirely disregarded m 
19+8 when Queen Joanna of Provence sold the imperial town of Avignon 
to the Holy Bee, and again in 1955 when the French dauphin and the 
Count of Savoy concluded a treaty which profoundly altered the 
territorial constitution of their respective States', Meanwhile, in 13 
the county of Burgundy passed to a minor, Philip of Houviw, who 
by his*mothers second marriage became the step-son of King John, 
Further, in the course of these years, the French king, having consolidated 
his position in Dauphin^ tried by n similar arrangement to mate himself 
muter of Provence. This cunbitious scheme was premature, it is true: 
but it was certainly the case that from this time, during the second halt 
ofthe fourteenth century, the royal government and especially its represent- 
in Dituphmc* tht govern nr aiul the dtJ plxi i taJi council,. worked 
assiduously to transfer the control of Provence from the Angevins of Naples 
to the French roval house. This was a scheme which must not be lost 
from sight if the history of the policy pursued by France in these regions 
ifi to lie properly elucidated. 

The situation in the kingdom of Arles during the early years of hi* 
reign could not fail to came grave anxiety to the Emperor Charles IV. 
Undoubtedly he aimed at recovering the turn Imperii which were being 
seriously com promised by the encroachments, especially of France, but 
the question was hovr this programme was to be realised, Charles was 
not posirased at all of the chivalrous traits which distinguished his father 
John of Bohemia, the hero of Crecy, and his grandfather Henry VO; his 
qualities were in the spheres of diplomacy and public business. Meticulous, 
suspicious, and at the same time cold and calculating by nature, he was 
endowed with consummate patience, which enabled him to leave to time 
the solution of many difficulties. To make war on France on behalf of 
the kingdom of Arles was perhaps in his mind; there i» a sign of this in 
the pact he made in June 1948 with the King of England, k/iward III, 
in which he stipulated to take no part in the struggle between Friwnrd 
and Philip of Valois, unless he decided to enter iuto war with France 
prv iuribwt Imperii nottri. This eventuality was never realised; it was 
consonant neither with Charles’ own diameter nor with his relations with 
the French rulers. 

Meanwhile, lie renounced none of his claims to sovereignty overs con¬ 
siderable portion of ancient Gaul, and especially over the kingdom of 

t Amedeo* VI, "the Creeii fount," of Savoy ceded hi* lamb in Vtennois sod the 
southern Lyonuni* to the dauphin in exefuiiige for Fmcipy and +«<■* at "i the 
nuicnutily of Ucntvoia. The rivers llhone and Oilier* Iwcume the boundary, which 
Lasted until +001. Thus both States wore coiuwLidaled, the iluuphiu obtaining all 
Vtauuria to the south anil west of the two rivers, the Count of Savoy land* In the 
jinrth nud east mtmsl the Utke of Crenel 
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Aries. At the banning of his reign he had manifested this intention 
bv giving his unde Baldwin* Archbishop of Treves, the function of acting 
as hi a representative, in the capacity of arch-ehanedlor of the kingdom, 
a title retained hv the archbifllwp& of Treves up to the seventeenth century. 
But these claims, which he affirmed at intervals and of which ho some¬ 
times liked to make a show* were especially maintained by him in a 
diploma tie contest, at times somewhat stormy, with intervals of compara¬ 
tive calm* at time* displayed in public acts which are as contradictor)' 
as the tendencies which inspired them. The present writer has'already 
attempted to disentangle the thread* of this story* in a hook published 
more than forty rears ago 1 . A detailed account would exceed the limits 
of this chapter, and it must suffice to denote the main points which mark 
the conduct of the Emperor in relation to the kingdom of Arles, 

Charles viewed himself a* being the legal embodiment of all secular 
sovereignty in the kingdom; it resulted that there were no rightful powers 
other than those emanating from the plenitude of jurisdiction possessed 
by him. In the secular world, apart from him* the princes could appeal 
only to claims that were open to dispfite; this waa a defect in an age 
more keenly concerned Ilian nur own with the ideas of justice and right. 
It is jiot surprising, too, that on various occasions he refused io recognise 
the validity of important acts which had been carried through without 
liis consent, such as the cession of Daiipbute or the treaty between the 
dauphin and Savoy in 1355. Sot h it surprising to dud a large number 
a I charters issuing from his chancery to ecclesiastical or lay nobles from 
whom he exacted homage, to religious establishments or to towns in it lie 
kingdom, granting rights of jurisdiction, municipal organisation, coin Jige, 
lairs and markets, even the creation of universities* He never ceased to 
act ns sovereign, and he used the language of his part when he claimed 
feudal homage from rulers such as the Counts of Burgundy* Savoy, and 
Provence, Lise dauphin* or the holders of the great episcopal sees; he 
received it when they hod an interest in approaching the imperial court, 
or wished to regularise their position in the eyes of the lnw T Hi* diplomas 
undoubtedly possessed, both for the grantor and for the recipients, a 
moral anti a legal interest; but the beneficiaries were experienced enough 
to know r that the Emperor would not employ force to give them sanction. 
So numerous arc the manifestations of this that if anyone were to cast 
a hasty glance over the register of Charles I Vs acts he might easily lie 
led to imagine that the author of them enjoyed an undisputed authority 
in these parts. Two instances will be sufficient to illustrate the point. 

First of fdl* the imperial diet held at Metz in December 1356, a few 
months after the battle of Poitieis* It was a brilliant gathering, and the 
Cardinal of P^rigord was there to represent the Holy See. The grant 
nobles thronged the court, bringing to the sovereign the unequivocal 
testimony of their obedience. It was an event quite out of the common 
L* royaum* dArtei ct de Vienne (11333-1378), IVi*, 1B0L 
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In the annuls of the Empire when on Deeomf»er 1356 the young 
Dauphin Charles, regent of 1™,ce for his father John, who «»» captive 
in English hands, printed binwelf at the gate* of Meta to discharge his 
duties os a prince of the Empire. He entered the city cscn.ttd by a 
brilliant cavalcade; a period of festivities and negotiations commenced, 
in the course of which the dauphin decided to yield to the ruler of the 
Empire what his father John the previous year hod hesitated to do. It 
was undoubtedly under the dauphins influence that the young 1 hilip of 
RouvAs paid to the Emperor's representative the homage which hud long 
been demanded for the county of Burgundy; while for his part, the 
regent of France personally did homage to Charles I\ for Dauphin*, and 
obtained from him in exchange the investiture of this province aud the 

continuation of bis privileges. * 

Nine vears later the Emperor gave a still more striking display oi Ins 
rights over tiie kingdom. In 1365 he went to Provence to revive the 
solemn ceremony of royal corouation which had lapsed for two centuries. 
The inhabitants of Geneva, of Savoy, and of Dauphin* gave him a 
magnificent reception en route, Such as it was their duty to give to their 
acknowledged sovereign. After a stay with Pope Urban V at Avignon, 
where he met the Dukes of Berry aocl Anjou, he continued hi* journey 
and arrived at Arles surrounded by a numerous escort, including the Duke 
of Bourhi.il and Count Amadeus VI of Savoy. On 4 Jonc, the basilica 
of St Trophimus witnessed for the last time the splendoure of this cere¬ 
mony, in which the Emperor received from Archbishop W ilham de 1ft 
Garde the royal crown of Arles and Vienue. 'Hi is journey was tiie 
occasion of numerous grants of privileges, which were bestowed upon 
prelates, lay nobles, and the new universities of Geneva and Grange; 
added to this was the creation by diploma of a special coinage. It seemed 
that Charles IV, tn such circumstances, could perform all the functions 
necessary to display, at any rate in theory, his sovereignty over tiie 
kingdom. 

Nor did he limit himself to displays such as these. (>n several occasions 
in the course of his long reign he went farther and tned to moke Ins 
authority more real by delegating it. His method was to create imperial 
vicars, whom he instituted in the kingdom of Arles as in other part* of In a 
dominions, notably in Italy. In 1849, at the moment when the Capetian 
dynasty had just aecpiired Dauphinc, Charles, who bnre this with an i 
grace, appointed the Count of Valentinois ns his vicar in the kingdom; 
he delegated the supreme jurisdiction to him, and by the same act put 
him in a position transcending that of the bishops and great noble* who 
fill then had been hia peers. loiter, by virtue of various diplomas, the 
first of which is dated July 1356, Cdimt Amadeus VI of Savoy, known 
as the “Green Count," was deputed, ns vicar, to hold sovereign imperial 
rights not only in his hereditary estates, but also in the dioceses of 
iXisanne, Sion, Geneva, Bdley, Ivrea, Turin, aud in various neighbouring 
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districts; St was eis though the Emperor, by this H£t, was washing to 
contribute to the formation of a vast territorial sovereignty in favour of 
the house of Savoy, At the end of thin same year, 1356, on the occasion 
of the diet of Metz, Charles, the son of King John of France, obtained 
the same favour for the domains which be bad acquired from the Dauphin 
Humbert II. 

Now the French monarchy had for n century been striving to expel 
foreign dynasties, including its kinsmen of Naples, fmm the kingdom of 
Arles and Vierme, with the dear intention of acquiring it for itself. The 
granting of the vicariate, which was common in the second half of the 
fourteenth century, seemed to members of the French government a 
means of realising the acqniidtioni while in appearances safeguarding im¬ 
perial sovereignty which would thus become a mere outward show. In 
1355, before the diet of Metr, the dauphin's council had claimed for him, 
not indeed the whole kingdom of Arles, but ft delegation of imperial 
sovereignty over his own domains in Dauphine* over \ leirne ftiid its castles, 
over the counties of Provence* Forralquierv ValmtiaoLS, and Gcnevoii, over 
the temporalities of the churches of Valence, Dio, Sion* Lausanne* and 
Geneva, and in addition the advocacy of several important monasteries 
in those porta. The diploma granted to the dauphin op the occasion of 
bis journey to Metz, since it restricted the vicariate to Dauphin*^ was far 
from satisfactory to the extensive ambitions of the French government. 
Tho« who directed its policy, with their characteristic tenacity, were 
later to take the project in liiind again. 

In 1365, when Charles IV stopped at Grenoble on bis way to Arles for 
the coronation, the governor who represented the king-dauphin diaries V 
had the task of requesting, on behalf of his master, from the Emperor a 
delegation very similar to that asked for ten years previously, but 
including also the mtrqucsaate of Saluyzo on the other side «F the Alps* 
The negotiations that were begun on this point came to nothing. Claudes 
was evidently not prepared to make concession^ of lhi* character; they 
would have seriously compromised his relations with the Count of Savoy, 
whose vicariate, moreover, he revoked in 1366, 

It wan a different story thirteen yearn later, when Charles IV, realising 
the danger that threatened hi* dynasty after his death, wished to form 
a close tie with his relatives at the French court, and paid Charles V the 
famous visit which awed such agitation in the chantries of the western 
kingdom*. The Emperor, who was & skilful negotiator, certainly neglected 
no means of winning the favour of bis host. We do not know exactly the 
promises he obtained from diaries V, who was a ruler os discreet as 
himbdf. What we can say is that, in the matter of his own concessions 
to France, the Emperor held out 4 expectations of his support against 
England, that he consented to recognise the Franco-Hungarian alliance, 
which was to be cemented by the marriage of the king's younger son 
Louis of Valois (later Louis of Orleans), with the heiress of Hungary 
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amt finally, which is most to the purpose here, that he handed nver to 
the French dauphin the vicariate of the whole kingdom of Arles with the 

exception of Savoy, , 

This grant was made effective by various solemn diploma# issuing from 
the imperial chancery at Paris in January In the whole kingdom 

of Aries, from Franchc Comte to Provence, except the county of ts&vov, 
the young dauphin, Charles, the eldest son of the King of France, received, 
with the title of Vicar of the Empire, the delegation of most of the 
attributes of sovereign power—supreme jurisdiction, the rights of pardon 
and amnesty, of declaring war, of exercising the ecclesiastical patronage 
and the feudal suzerainty of the Emperor, of coining money, of Instituting 
tolls, fairs, and markets; in short, practically the sum total of regalian 
rights. All concessions were revoked which conflicted with the diploma 
conferring the vicariate for his lifetime on the young dauphin. 

„ Actually this grant did not produce throughout the whole kingdom of 
Arles the elicet which the French court might perhaps have been led to 
imagine. But it was efferlivt in the Rhone region at any rate. 1 he 
governor of Usui phi no hoisted the standard of the vicar and. by virtue 
of the powers which lie derived from the title conferred ut) his master, 
compelled the allodial lords, especially bishop who had previously relied 
on the immunities granted them by charter, to recognise the superior 
authority of the dauphin acting in the Emperor's name; the Archbishop 
of Vienne, the Bishop or Valence, the Count of Valeutinois all discovered 
this to their coat. To resist with effect the encroachment of the delphinal 
government required force that they could not muster; but others pos¬ 
sessed it and made use of it, for instance the regents of Provence for the 
children of Louis I of Anjou, 

Charles IV did not long survive his grant of the imperial vicariate to 
the french dauphin. His immediate successor, his son Wenecslas, and 
after him Rupert of the Palatinate, were too far off and too much occupied 
with other things; they seem to have paid little heed to the kingdom of 
Arles. It was different with the Emperor Sigisinund, another of Charles II s 
sons. During the first port of his reign (which began in 1410), he 
displayed on several occasions, os his father had done, his claim to 
sovereignty. The journey he undertook at the end of 1415 to 
Perpignan' to meet Pope Benedict XIII, whose abdication he wished to 
obtain, gave tho people of Lhc Rhone valley the opportunity once more 
to render tire honours due to their lawful sovereign. He himself, like his 
father, was prodigal of grants and diplomas, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the one that raised Amadeus VIII, Count of Savoy, to the rank 
of duke*, and the continuation of privileges to the towns of Valence and 

* With Amadeus VI11 (1381-1449). created first Puke of Savoy oti 8 February 14 Wr 
and later the eswidlior anti-Pope Felir V, the medieval evolution of the State of 
Savoy, begun hy Humbert Whitebanda, was completed. The duke 1 * dominion* iw 

* fe 
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Vienne; further, he mode the Bishop of Valence hi> vicar t and renewed 
the grant again in 142fL The representatives of the King of France in 
Da ii phi ne t ook offence at this. Sighiimnd certainly was at pains to appease 
them, for* on the occasion of his journey to Perpignan, he described him¬ 
self as the fervent friend of Charles VL This friendship did not survive 
the visit of the Emperor, a few months kter, to die English court, where 
the glories of Agincoort were still fresh* He made a rapid volie-Jhcf^ 
characteristic of his fickle temperament* and embraced an alliance w ith 
Henry V, becoming his warm partisan* He went so far as to form*a plan 
to unite his forces with those of l he vie tor of Agmcourt, and to make 
France feel his strength t by taking from hef the regions which he accused 
her of having usurped from him- Of these regions he placed Dauphin v 
in the forefront, claiming that the Empire had never ratified the agreement 
made between Philip of Valois and the Dauphin Humbert II; and he did 
not hide his Intention of giving it, after he had won it hack, to a prince 
of the English royal family. This design, which mused some uneasiness 
in France* was not to be put into execution; it was one of thuse fanciful 
ideas that one finds on so many pages oP the history of the kingdom of 
Arles r 

Later, influenced doubtless by the French victories Sigismund changed 
his fKiint of view once more* The grant of the imperial vicariate had been 
limited to the lifetime of Charles TTs eldest son* Charles VI; so, on hb 

Burgundy now consisted of Savoy proper : round Chum Wry), MuuriemiOj Bogoy, 
Brosse, Gex, Geuevol* (animated finally in 1405), Tn mu Lasse, Feudally, Aosta, 
('bablnis and the Lnwnisr Valais, and the Fayi de Vnud {first entered by Count Peter J J 
In the thirteenth century)* thus encircling the Lake oflioneva and commanding the 
tlirw Alpine of the Great and Utile St Bernard and the Mont Ceiuff* Only 

tho dty of Genova was o real ahen enclave nominally under its bishop. Entrenched 
solidly T as the Count* of Savoy had long; been partially, In the weateni Alp** the 
iluke ruled hi Italy, after the extinction of the vassal Princes of Achilla in 14IS, tho 
plain of Piedmont, including Turin and 1m, to which h# added Wrcolli in 1427* 
and ferula p leading to hi* Provoti^'wJ county of Nice on the Mediterranean; he wo* 
suzerain of the Marquette of Ssdunm^ Thus, a*. unco l>efore in the eleventh century, 
the house of Savoy doiniruitccl the IjotderLund* of Burgundy and Italy From the Jura 
to the McditemuitiML, and though still looking north as well a* south, it* greatest 
opportunities of espomdon were In Italy. 

nits a^seoi blogu of fj^is and juriedtclieue, gradually put together during four 
tittiturie&p was already acquiring a certain unity aud central ad ministration. There 
were a ducal council and a ftwr Cwuptr*; Estate* General of the duchy were 
occasionally iU in rn fij ted, an Well an local fl&tH-nibli£4; A rnadeUB VJ U, in this, too, a 
consolidator, issued the first General Statute of laws for lib dominions in 14,T0. In 
lo^ral government the land wm divided in to luiiliwteks, subdivided into cutelkinies. 
In short. Savoy had passed, lake other similar principalities of Ibg lime, from the 
purely feudal lu ihe monarchic sta^o. It was the only independent State in Burgundy, 
save one or two Swiss cantons and the principality of Orange, which emerged from 
the Middle Age*. It* ruler still hoped for expansion on nil nidee, but the growth of 
the French kingdom and the Swlis Confedaration was already checking its ambition* 
north nf the Alp. while its steady advance in Italy amid the won* of Lombardy was 
already pointing the way to its future destiny. 
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death in H£2, it legally came to an end. Later on, it became known in 
the entourage of Charles VII that Sigismuad was returning to his father s 
policy and might be inclined to renew this grant in favour of France. 
The question whether there wa* any advantage from such an arrangement 
was discussed in the royal council mid decided in the negative. Fhe 
monarchy felt itself strong enough in the east and south-east of France to 
stand on its own feet. It was oh vious that the fan penal pow er was ge t ti n g 
more and more feeble in those regions, and that it could cause no alarm 
to Frtmct Another power was growing and needed to be watched with 
rare, and if need be forcibly opposed, by the Valois kings, though ill the 
meanwhile it served a useful purpose on the eastern frontiers bv preventing 
any advance on the part of the Habsbuig Emperors. This was Burgundy 
under its second ducal house, which in the course of the fifteenth century 
came near to changing the whole future of the Capetiau monarchy. The 
Jjattle of Nancy (H77), as is well known, at one stroke put an end to the 
life of the “Grind Duke of the West," and also to Ids ambitious schemes. 

Though his chief preoccupation was to combat the policy of Charles 
the Bold, Iiouis XI did not abandon the trailitional designs of his pre¬ 
decessors upon the kingdom of Arles. While still dauphin, he had retired 
into his Alpine domains, wishing to emancipate himself from his father’s 
control; having in consequence incurred the wrath of diaries \ II, he had 
taken refuge in Flanders, leaving his principality to come under bis father’s 
direct and alisolutc rule. When he became king, Louis did not dream of 
making llau phi nd autonomous again. As dauphin and as king, he completed 
the work begun by his ancestors, and succeeded in finally establishing his 
suzerainty over the Archbishop uf V ionise and the Bishop of Gap, whose 
allodial position was transformed into one of vassalage. At the end of his 
reign, in 1481, he was able to acquire the jewel so long coveted in vain— 
Provence; and from this time its destiny was linked with that of France, 
Henceforward, the king was master of Lyons, of Dauphine, to which 
ViileuLinois hod been added in the first halt of the fifteenth century, of 
Vivarais, and of Provence; he kept a watch over Avignon From his fortress 
at Villeneuve; and so in the chief part of the kingdom of Arles be was un¬ 
questionably the dominant power. Savoy and the districts of French 
Switzerland certainly remained independent, and for two centuries to come 
Tranche Comte avoided the sovereignty of France. But the French king 
was master of the fertile valley of the Rhone, of Lyons, a commercial 
town of the first rank, and of the great port of Marseilles, which introduced 
French influence into the Mediterranean. A splendid share had come to 
the kingdom of the fleurs-de-lis; this was the due reward of a far-seeing 
and patient policy, which made it possible to look forward to the future 
with confidence and with security. 


cit, ii. 





CHAPTER X 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


The territories which it became customary to describe collectively at 
the end of the Middle Ages as the l^w Countries (Parte.? AdraJli'n&eti 
NcdcrlaTuLnx) had not, in fact, any unity % whether geographical linguistic, 
or politicals Extending from the Ardennes to the shores of the North 
Sea, the area they covered included practically the whole of the basin of 
the Scheldt* a* well m the basins of the lower and middle Meuse and the 
lower Rhine. The inhabitant^ north of a line drawn from Dunkirk to 
M&estrichi, were of Frisian and Frankish origin and spoke Germanic 
dialects; those sooth of this line, although containing a strong admixture 
of German elements resulting from the invasions of the Bfth century, had 
preserved a language which in its differeht forms known usually by the 
generic name of Walloon, derived directly from Latin. As a contrast to 
this horizontal division of the country lie tween the two languages, it was 
divided politically by a line running from north to south* The treaties 
of partition in the Carolingian age had in effect made the Scheldt the 
boundary between the kingdoms of France and Germany; to France was 
assigned the county of Flanders on the left bank of the river, to Germany 
the duchy of Lower Immune on the right hank, So, looked at from every 
point of view, the Low Countries appeared essentially us a frontier* 
country; the territory, the race, the language, and the suzerainty of France 
on the one side, of Germany on the other, were prolonged into it and 
came thus into juxtaposition. And henceforward in history the I jqw 
Countries w p ere destined to be subject to the constant in line nee of these 
two great States, though eventually they were to arrive at an independent 
position of their own between them* 

Until the beginning of the twelfth century, the weakness of the French 
kings left the Counts of Flanders free to develop a feudal autonomy so 
complete that the suzerainty of the Crown there was reduced to a merely 
nominal prerogative. In the duchy of Ivormine, however, the power of 
the Emperors succeeded in preventing the higher nobility from throwing 
off the yoke which it was the duty of the Ri-Hhup* of Liege, Utrecht, and 
Cam brat to maintain. But after the War of Investitures there was a 
complete reversal of the situation. Absorbed by the internal troubles of 
Germany and their duel with the Papacy, the Emperors paid no heed to 
the Low Countries; and the Lithiirin^ian nobles took advantage of this 
to found in their turn solid feudal principalities, after the example and 
on the model of their neighbours of Flandere. So, by the side of the 
episcopal principalities of Liege, Cambrai, and Utrecht, created by the 
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Ottos in the tenth century to hold the Uy nobles in leash, wot 
the duchies of Brabant and Lire burg, and the counties of ilamniilt, Namur, 
Luxemburg, and Holland-Zeeland. From that time their independence 
with paraitl to the Empire cuntinurd constantly to increase. Lornunc i i 
not revolt against the Emperors; its interests were separate, mid, whi h it 
continued to belong to them in law, it became foreign to them in practice, 
The troubles of the Great Interregnum (1354-78) completed the pmcea 
of detachment, and to this Rudolf of Hamburg had perforce tu submit. 
He d!tred not intervene when in 1388 Duke John I °f Brabant by fore* 
of arms conquered the duchy of Limburg at the bat c o 
Limburg was heureforwnrei to belong to the BreU^on dynasty. Eleven 
years later, in 1299, the helplessness of Germany was “ “ “ 

even more deplorable light. In spite of the threats oLAlbert of 
Count John of [Iaimult (John of Avesnes) took i of the counties 

ni Holland and Zeeland, te which he claimed the succession; nor did he 
hesitate to march against Albert, who had advanced to Nimwegen but on 
the count’s approach lind to beat a hasty retreat. 

While Gen nan suzerainty vrtw losing it* hold over the Lotharingian 
nobles, French suzerainty, on the other hand, weighed more air more 
heavily upon the Count of Flanders. As the Capet.an monarchy con¬ 
solidated its power, one of the dearest objectives of its policy was to earn- 
p»l the obedience of its great vassal in the north, whose position became 
£ hazardous tlrnt in self-dtfenre he had recourse to the support of England. 
The first manifestation of this policy was the intervention ol Louis \ I m 
11£7 in the question of thtr succession to Fliiiiders after the ^ yi ^ r u 
Clmrles the Good. Under Philip Augustus, Count Philip of Alsace 
f 1157-91) was forced after a long war to surrender to the Crown the 
territories which were from this time onwards to form the county nf 
■krtoia, In 1214, Count Fcrrand was involved in the disaster of Bouvines 
and*taken prisoner on the field of battle; he was only relied after sub¬ 
scribing to the treaty of Melon (o April 1328). by«hich h,s obedience 
was assured. After him the Countesses Joanna (1HM4) and Margaret 
<1 £44-78) accepted a situation of which the French monarchy with its 
increasing prestige allowed no modification; by their submission they were 
Allred of the goodwill of the king, who looked on then, as useful agents 
of his policy and accorded them his protection against tbeir enemies. 
During the long contest between the houses of Avisnes and Dam pier re, 
deriving from the two marriages of Countess Margaret and. each claiming 
the succession, the Crown uffcrtively supported the ULter against its rivaL 
And this support made Guy de Dampierre, who became Cowntof V landers 
in 1278, ail effective instrument of FYench expansion; from Dm t|tJL lt: 
Capetinn monarchy used every cffoH to bring the whole of ^he w 
Countries under its hegemony. In vain did John of Avenues m ‘ ur 8® 
Rudolf of Hamburg to coroe tu his rescue against Dampienc, who, thanks 
to France, was able to ridicule the “blunted sword of the Empire, te 
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The rise of town life 


fact, the house of Flanders owed the position which it was henceforward 
to enjoy to the obedience il shewed to its nLizcmiiu whose designs it 
continued to favour, 'through it the French monarchy extended its sphere 
of influence among the nobles on the right bank of the Scheldt, taking 
a hand in ah their quarrels; and so completely did they submit to its 
interference that the moment seemed to be approaching when the 
[rfotharingifui buds of the Low Countries* which Germany no longer 
thought of defending* would be added to the territory of the French 
kingdom. * 

That this annexation prevented was due much mote to social cause* 
than to political. So t in order to comprehend the sequence of events, it 
is necessary at this point to envisage the phenomena to which the mar¬ 
vellous cffervesceuoe of town life had given rise, from the thirteenth century 
onwards, in the basins of the Meuse and the Scheldt 

The geographical situation of the Low Countries, which made then} 
dependent on the political fluctuations of the two great States of Western 
Europe, had also the effect of arousing at an early date a powerful 
economic vitality. Having a natural outlet to the North Sea by three 
riven* provided with numerous navigable tributaries, they were possessed 
of a complete system of comnmuications; ow ing to this, the commercial 
movement initiated by the voyages of the Scandinavian [peoples at their 
natural terminus—the confluence of the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt— 
penetrated into the interior during the course of the tenth century, Thielt 
and Dorestad on the lower reaches of the Rhine appear henceforward ns 
trading points, and their influence was soon felt higher up the rivers. In 
the basin of the Scheldt it spmul to Arm** Cam b mi, Douai, Lille* Ypres, 
Ghent* Saint-Omer, and Bruges; up the Meuse, to Dinant, Huy, Liege* and 
Maastricht. In all these places a collection of merchants and craftsmen 
settled round the walls which had been constructed after the Norman 
invasions to serve as a refuge for the populace of the neighbourhood/ To 
the old military hnurg there was thus attached the new bourg (norms 
burgu<% portwt), which grew in size as the economic life became more 
intense; moreover* new need* and a way of life hitherto unknown demanded 
a profound transformation of law and institutions. Whether they liked 
it or no, the territorial princes were forced to allow to the newcomers a 
law conformable to the Deeds of the life they let!. In the midst of a society 
founded exclusively on agriculture* these newcomers* depending solely 
on the far more complicated business of commerce and industry, formed 
a distinct social group; uf necessity it had to receive a recognition as a 
legal group as well. This group is the bourgwme^ a new class* which 
acquires a definitive legal status in the course of the twelfth century by 
means of charters obtained from the princes. At this point the trading 
bmrgs which it had founded around the feudal bourgs are transformed 
Into towns; wild in every town the municipal organisation was in the hands 
of the bourgeois who liad taken up their residence within it 
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Manufactures and commerce 

Not merely for the official recognition of the botrrgeouia dots the twelfth 
century mark an epoch in the history of the Low Countries; it was in this 
century too that they acquired the essentially urban character which they 
hare preserved to thepresent day. No whore, snveonly in the Luuihanl plain* 
were the towns so numerous, so populous, or so active. While the earliest 
commercial centres continued to expand, ne* ones were founded; in 
Brabant, the towns of Louvain, Unis*-!*, and Antwerp began to rival the 
Flemish towns. Town law was accorded to a number of lesser localities, 
which Received from the princes the grant of charters imitated front those 
of their more important neighbours. And this fecundity of urban life has 
its explanation in the increasing intensity of the economic movement, of 
which the bourgeoisie was the instrument. 

It) order to explain this remarkable progress, it musUbe noted that it 
was the collaboration of industry with commerce that made it possible. 
'0* Low Countries enjoyed this extraordinary prosperity* not merely 
because they possessed means of communication and transit, but also, and 
perhaps mainly, because they were the seat of a busy industrial pro¬ 
ductivity. Since Roman times the metal industry hud been extensively 
pursued in the valley of the Meuse and the woollen industry in the basin 
of the Scheldt The invasions of the Northmen and the disorders of the 
ninth century had brought them to decay but not to total extinction. 
They were developed anew as soon as the re-birth of commerce gave them 
a fresh impulse. In the eleventh century the copper industry revived at 
Huy and at ft intuit, and at the same time the woollen industry' revived 
in Flanders. Concentrated in the growing towns, these crafts, thanks to 
the commercial stream which they fed with their products, at once played 
the part of exporting industries. They were concerned not only with the 
home market hut with the foreign market as well, and their possibilities of 
expansion became henceforward unbounded. The merchant* carried these 
products abroad and returned with the raw material. From the beginning 
of the eleventh century the Flemings sold their cloth at London and 
furnished themselves there with wool; while from the beginning of the 
twelfth century the Dinant merchants went to the mines of GohIut to 
obtain their supplies of copper. 

By supplying foreign merchants with goods which soon enjoyed a 
universal reputation for excellence, the craftsmen of the L>w Countries 
had a large share in attracting the merchants thither. The cloth of 
Flanders, and soon too that of Brabant, became a principal feature in the 
export trade, which increased with the increasing expansion of commercial 
activity in Europe. In the course of the twelfth century the port of Genoa 
provided a centre for its distribution in the Mediterranean, while in the 
North it was curried on nluphoard along the coast* of the North Sea and 
the Baltic as far as the Fairs uf Novgorod, In the fairs of Champagne it 
formed one of the principal objects of barter and of credit transactions 
between the merchants of Italy and of the Low Countries. In England 
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the combined traffic in cloth and woo! attained such prupHioii-s that it 
gave rise to the formation of the Flemish hunm of London, in which some 
fifteen towns of the county of Flanders participated. Bruges where vessels 
were assured of an abundant supply of doth for their homeward freight, 
took the place of the older markets of Thiol t and Dnnthitad, arid in the 
twelfth century became the chief port in the country. By about 1180 its 
busy traffic made it the commercial pivot of the Low Countries* while* in 
the thirteenth century* owing tu col miles of Italians, Germans, Bretons, 
and Spaniards settled there, it became tile chief centre of intem&ticmal 
commerce in the nnrtli of Europe. Along the gulf of Zwyn new- quays 
were built tu accommtkiate the vessels which owing to their increased 
tuiumge could no longer reach the town itself; thus Damme was founded 
about 1180, and* in the thirteenth century Hoeke, Monnik erode, and 
finally Sluys, 

The imposing economic development of Flanders, of Brabant and certajp 
parts of Hflinault (Tourimi* Valenciennes), of the district of Liege (Liege, 
Huy, I)imint, Macstricht), and of Holland (Utrecht, Dordrecht) bad 
the effect not only of conferring an extnufrd inary influence and importance 
on the hourgnmk* but also of giving rise to social phenomena of the 
greatest consequence. The practical effect of industries (the doth and 
metal industries) which received their particular stimulus from the export 
trade was to produce on the one hand a numerous class of rich merchants, 
on the other a fur more numerous class of workmen, Quite unlike most 
towns in the Middle Ages, in which the urban industries had as a general 
rule no outlet other than the load market, production in these towns 
depended on the boundless possibilities of the international market* with 
the result of a continual increase in the numbers of those who were engaged 
in it. In Flanders, in contrast to the smaller crafts—of bakers, smiths, 
butchers, and the like—each of which contained only a few dozen in¬ 
dividuals, the gilds of fullers and weaver* comprised some thousands of 
members. It has been computed that, la the middle of the fourteenth 
century* the numbers of the weavers alone at Ghent amounted at least to 
4,500* so that we may infer that some 15,000 jjersons in all were dependent 
upon their labours. But* besides the weavers, there are the fullers* shear¬ 
men, dyers, and others to be taken Into account; they were equally 
concerned in the making of cloth, and it can hardly be an over-estimate 
to assess the numbers of this group m at least of equal importance. The 
conclusion* then* is that in this town alone, m which the population at 
this date cannot have exceeded 50,000, some sixty per cent of the whole, 
say 80,000 persons, depended for their livelihood oii the great cloth-making 
industry. The state of affairs ia analogous to that in a manufacturing 
town of the present day; it is evident that conditions which appear to us 
to be peculiarly modem were already in fxtttence during the Middle Ages 
in the industrial centres nf Belgium- From the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century they frequently experienced ail the hardships resulting from a 
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stoppage of work. This might simply be caused by war or by some inter¬ 
ruption m trade which prevented the urn vat of wool or the exportati on 
of clotln Hut there was a more frequent cause in the inevitable con flic U 
which arose from the clash of opposing interests between the capitalist 
p perch ants and the wage-earning workmen whom they employed. 

The craftsmen in the doth industry differed in e&entuik from the normal 
craftsmen in the Middle Age*. They were not, in fact, petty independent 
masters, purchasing themselves in small quantities the niw material that 
they inquired and selling to their client* the manufactured article. 
In this industry the raw material, wool, was I knight wholesale by the 
merchants at the fairs in England: the same merchants distributed it 
throughout the small workrooms of weavers, fullers etc,, and it came hick 
to them as textiles all ready to be sold to the foreign* buyers. So the 
relations of tile cloth merchants with the workers in doth were remarkably 
s^iilar to those of a large-scale employer dealing with home workers. The 
craftsmen lacked economic independence; or, to put it better, the workers 
in the doth industry' should be described as waige-eaniers rather than as 
craftsmen. In these conditions it fc-as inevitable that the question of wages 
should soon arise between employers and employed. And it was even more 
obviously necessary that this must happen, because in all the towns the 
municipal authority was in the hands of the wealthy bourgroiiiUy the class 
to which the wool and doth merchants belonged. As they possessed tin? 
power, they used it naturally for their own ndvantage. The w hole industrial 
organisation was contrived so ns to bring rigidly under their control not 
merely the technical details of the industry, but all the activities and the 
pay of the corporations hr which the various professions concerned with 
the making of doth were grouped. 

So it is not surprising to note grave symptom* of social unrest ap¬ 
pearing in all the centres of this great industry in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Already, in 1£M» the fckevhi/f of Douai hail inter¬ 
vened to prevent I he formation of ta takehaiis," that is to say, of strikes. 
At Ghent in 1EY4, the weaves* and fullers, following on an attempt at 
revolt, left the town ill large numbers, to seek refuge in the town* of 
Brabant; but there the kh£vms t on the request of their Ghent colleagues, 
promised not to admit them. In 1280 a general movement of insurrection 
of the “lesser Folk" against the 44 great folk" 1 convulsed all the leading 
communes of Flanders, and also Toumai and Valenciennes At Dimmt 
the coppersmitlis, whose economic position was exactly similar to that of 
the cloth workers, rose in open revolt hi 1255 h 

The princes could not remain indifferent to disturbances which com¬ 
promised so seriously the public peace. They were by no means sorry to 
see the haughty patricians, who by their uidinatious towards independence 
had already aroused the uneasiness of their overlord*, exposed tu attacks 
which must perforce reduce their strength. In Brabant, the upper 
6(mrgpm&ir obtained protection from the duke, and repaid it with a 

* 22 
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The intervention, of Philip the Fair 

htenjfifi.it loyalty* Jhi( in ThiinniiH and Flanders, the emmIs aliened 
thermudve* disposed to defend the m dcoii ten U against the very real 
abuse* from which they Buffered, Guy He Dam pierre look udvantage of 
the circumstances to add to his princely prerogatives at the expense of 
the plutocratic fcAreou* w hu were openly defying him on i! by their policy 
were tending to transform the towns into municipal republics. To thwart 
his efforts and to preserve their oligarchic Authority* threatened by count 
and commons alike, they applied to a protector who was by no means 
averse to lend hi* aid, the new King of France* Philip the Fair, * 

Nothing could have been more tempting for this sovereign, who wua 
bent on curbing the great vassals under his royal sway, than to have this 
opportunity both of weakening and of humiliating the powerful Count 
of Flanders, 'Fite favour with which the Grown for half a century had 
rewarded the submissivencss of the house of Flanders, and from which 
that house had ren | >etl such great advantage* gave place henceforth, .to 
the openly avowed aim of bringing the cnmital independence to an end. 
In 1287 the king* at the urgent request of the tekevim of Ghent, sent 
them a ^aergent/ 1 who was iruffcmeU-tf to place them under the direct 
authority of the king; and he hoisted the rovai banner on the town 
belfry* Similar “guardians* 1 were placed in charge of Bruges And Dowi, 
and the kadli of \ ermafviois extended his sphere of control to include 
Flanders. In fact, the government of the count was at the mercy of his 
emwmin'fl picture. All who wished to resist his authority knew that they 
could now count on the approbation of the king. 

The brutal treatment of Guy de Dampiem by Philip the Fair was 
not only induced by the wish to make the Count of Flanders cloudy 
Eubordinate to the monarchy, but also by the desire to secure the county 
a* a base for military operation*; hostilities between France and England, 
of whirls there had been a cessation since the time of St Loui*, were at 
the end of the thirteenth century on the point of breaking out again. In 
hi* dangerous position, the idea of gaining the favour uf iklw ard I must 
have presented itself to the mind of the count Since 139d he had been 
in secret negotiations with Edward, and in the nest year he betrothed 
his daughter Philippa to the King of England** eldest son. Immediately 
the hand of Philip the Fair fell upon him; he was made prisoner and sent 
to the Louvre, and be only regained his freedom by handing over Philippa 
to his suzerain. Henceforward his position was untenable. The patricians 
of the towns, to whom the populace gave the name of LdSoarto (the party 
of the Heun* de Ji*X defied him openly, since they knew that he was under 
the king's suspicion. The king fur his part allied himself with Gu/s 
ancient foes* Count Florence of Holland and the Count of ILtinauJh John 
of Aveanea, whose house had bin treated a* an enemy by France until 
then. Fediug himself lost* the Flemish count decided to break with hk 
suzerain* accusing him of violating I he protection tine to him a* a vassal. 

H« openly championed the party of the craftsmen against the patricians, 
. 1 . * 
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and on 2 February 1297 imute a formal alliance; with the* King of England, 
who promised to come to lib help and not to make peace without hb 

concurrence. 

It was then too late, however. Deserted by the towns, which wt-ra 
under the control of the LeBaerk, and by the majority of the nobles, 
Guy could nut hope to face tlte artny which Philip led into Flanders in 
the following June, By September it had. occupied the greater pari of 
t he county P Ed ward, who had ju-d lauded at Bruges, came to terms instead 
af fighting (October 1297), and then returned to England. Hb truce with 
Philip, which was to last until fi January 1300, wn* soon turned into h 
definitive peace (Id June 1299 k in which, hi spite of Edwards promise, 
the Count of Flanders was not included* From that time the old Count 
wo* helpless against hi> .suzerain and was also ggpofcd both from north 
and south to the attacks of John of Arasnes, who by inheritance had 
ajjied the county of Holland to his county of Hmnault; hi> fate was 
the re font a foregone conclusion. A second French expedition occupied 
Flanders without encountering any serious resistance. In May liiOO the 
count surrendered to Charles of TaJois, and Philip, who refused to admit 
him to his presence, aligned a* hb prison the tittle of Compiegne* 

The king T y purf>ose seemed to have been attained. Flanders lost its 
feudal autonomY, and m a result of lbs conquest sank to the position of 
a dependency of the royal domain. Philip came to visit it iu great pomp 
in May 1S01, and, pending the promulgation of a decision as to its 
ultimate destiny* placed Jacques de Chitillon in duuge as lieutenant- 
governor. 

If the French occupation was greeted with enthusiasm by the patrician 
L^irirrte, whose dominance was thereby guaranteed, for this very reason 
the workers in the doth industry, on whom the yoke of the masters 
weighed more heavily than ever, were driven to despair. The catastrophe 
which*hod befallen the house of Dampierre fell on them toxn and the 
King of France, allied to their enemies and to their counts enemies, was 
doubly hateful to them. Moreover, from their retreat abroad, the son* 
of Guy were entering into secret correspondence with the leaders of the 
popular party. So the u commune" identified its cause with that of the 
dynasty, and against the royal fieur de lys, the badge of the patricians, 
they adopted the black lion of the count's banner. The Clauvcaerts (the 
party qf the liunV claw) and the LefoaerU confronted one another in a 
conflict which arose out of the social barriers between them, hut which 
was transformed by circumstances into a political and national struggle. 
By the strangest of accidents the democratic movement of the worker* 
championed the cause of feudal legitimacy. 

The bitterness of party feeling, manifested first in rioting, was to result 
iu an explosion. The hatred ngatnat the French wm intonsified by the 
arrogant behaviour of the mercenary soldiers of Chutiilon and by the 
difference of their speech from the Flemish dialect In the night of 17-18 
ea, x P 1 12-2 
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May 1302, when the governor hail come to Bruges to punish a revolt 
then:, the people rose, massacred the soldiery as we] l as a large number 
of patricians, and gained possession of the town. 

This insurrection, known to modern hiytoriaits as the 44 Matins of 
Bruges,’" was the culmination of the agitation fomented by a popular 
leader, the weaver Feter do Coninck, who had already been for some time 
in communication with William of Juliets, the young nephew of Guyde 
Dampierie. It was the signal for a general rising in the w hole of northern 
Flanders* in which not only the workmen and the lower bourgeoisie in the 
towns took part, but also the peasant* of the coastal region, where the 
nobles had unwisely taken advantage of the French occupation to oppress 
them, Ghent alone remained in the hands of the patricians. The popular 
conlidencc reached its height when first William of M(rs and then Guy 
of Namur, one of Guy de Dampieire’a son*s arrived to take the lend in, 
the insurrection and to share the general danger. 

It was to be expected that the king would avenge without delay the 
outrageous affront which had been indicted upon him. His army was 
composed of Genoese mercenaries and of a numerous body of knights 
reinforced by contingents from John of Avenues; it seemed that it must 
inevitably crush all resistance. On II July 1302 it met the Flemish troops 
before the walls of Courtrai. The weavers and fullers of Bruges formed 
the nucleus of these troops, and added to them were the craftsmen of the 
lesser gilds, the inhabitant of the smaller towns, and the peasants of the 
neighbourhood. They were improvised troop, but they were inspired by 
blind hatred of the enemy, whose victory would have forced tliem again 
under the yoke which they had just shaken oC In additiou, the young 
princes who were iu command had disposed them very skilfully behind 
trenches. Victory' was finally assured them by the overweening pride of 
the French knights; these, anticipating an easy success, made a reckless 
charge which broke on the stout pikes of the Flemings. It was a victory 
which astounded Europe, and w hich caused the double triumph of Clauw- 
aerti over Lflbertt and of the Flemish dynasty over the King of 
France, 

The results of the battle of Courtrai were hardly less important than 

those of the battle of Bouvines a century before, which they directly 

reversed. Bouvines had been the commencement of the uninterrupted 

progress of the French monarchy in Flanders, and by means of Flanders 

in the whole of the Low Countries; Courtrai brought this development 

to an end. Certainly Philip the Fair could not tamely submit to the 

disaster which had just shaken bit prestige. But he found himself now 

confronted by a popular resistance, the more formidable I cause the 

people hod acquired sclf-confidencc* In 1303, after an expedition which 

had no result, he concluded a trace and had to resign himself to the 

return of tlie aged Guy de Dompiem? into his county, A fresh campaign, 

in 1304, only resulted in the indecisive battle of Mon*~en-iVvele 

* 
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(18 August). Hubert of Beth line* who had just succeeded his father, 
consented to the peace of Athis-sur-Orge in dune 1305, in order to be 
reconciled with his suzerain; but it could not be made effective owing to 
the indignation which it aroused among the people. On the death of 
Philip the Fair, war was resumed, but Louis X failed in & fresh attempt 
to occupy Flanders (1315), After five years of latent hostility, his suc¬ 
cessor, Philip the Tall, at last concluded a definitive peace at Paris on 
5 May 1330 with the adversary whom he could not conquer. The count 
surrendered to the Crown all his Walloon lands, that is to say the dis¬ 
tricts of Lille, Douai, and Orchies ■ in return for this sacrifice he recovered 
the rest of his fief. The protracted effort of the monarchy to atxorh 
Flanders had only resulted therefore in the acquisition of a portion of 
the territory. It abandoned the annexation of the Germanic region in 
the north, where a territory quite modest in *ize acquired a wholly dis- 
pwiportionate influence and wealth owing to the international port of 
Bruges and the two great manufacturing towns of Ypres and Ghent. 

The peace of 1330 was a political peace only; it did not restore social 
peace within the country. The fwo parties did not come to terms. The 
patricians, deprived of power by the dominance of the popular movement, 
which had everywhere been favoured by the recent course of events, were 
bent on recovering their authority. In all the towns a struggle, concealed 
or avowed, kept rich and poor at daggers drawn. This unrest was in¬ 
creased by the rivalries which were revealed in the heart of the industrial 
population among the workmen's corporations, the control of which was 
disputed between the weavers and the fullers. Between the towns them¬ 
selves the clash of Interests and above all the differences in their govern¬ 
ments, according as LeUa&rt* or Clauvacris were in power, produced 
perpetual disturbances. Finally, in the agricultural districts near the 
coast,^inhabited bv a peasantry which had obtained very advantageous 
conditions from charters granted in the thirteenth century, and which 
had taken an active part in the war, ill-feeling had been dangerously 
aroused by the return of the nobles who had been driven out during tlie 
recent events. And then, in addition to all this, there was the burden of 
a heavy indemnity to the King of France, bv the terms of the peace of 
1330. 

Ghent took a line of its own. There the patricians hud regained the 
government, and they tried to make Bruges the scapegoat, accusing it of 
licing alone responsible for the rising against Philip the Fair. 

Affairs reached a crisis in 1323, when the popular party at Bruges 
broke into open revolt against the new count, Louis of Severe: he was 
suspected of being a mere tool of King Charles IV, whose niece he had 
married, and consequently of favouring the party of the Irliaerts. Thia 
was the starting-point of n civil war which threw Flanders into confusion 
for five years, and in its atrocity revealed the intensity of social hatred 
which had for so long been brewing. The country was divided into two 
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camps: on the one? aide, the craftsmen of RmgOF, who ncre joined by 
their Yprcs colleagues* by the smaller towns of western Flinders, And 
also by the peosaots of maritime Flanders; on the other* fShentp the 
rail Ting-point of the Leliafrtt f w«h allied with the nobler and the count. 
In the maritime districts, the brutalities of the peasant mobs reached 
incredible heights of cruelty. Nobles and rich men were forced to put 
their owu relatives to death under the eyes of the mob. The Church 
itself was threatened: priests had to take to flight or else were forced to 
^ay Mass in spite of the interdict laid on the country by the Gish ops. 
The count was surprised by the rebels at Courtrai and 1 sanded over to 
Ehe people of Bruges: by them he was compelled to surrender the govern¬ 
ment to hb uncle Robert of Cause!* a dangerous intriguer, who pretended 
to support the revolt in the hop of deposing his nephew* 

No sooner was Louis at liberty again than he begged the new King of 
France, Philip of Valois, to grant him the protection due from a mrMwki 
to his vassal His request could not he refused; and it was a great satis¬ 
faction for the Crow n to have the grandson of Robert of Bcthunc soliciting 
its support The king knew, besides, that the burgomaster of Bruges had 
just offered Edward lit to recognise his claims to the throne of France 
and to accept him as the lawful sovereign of Flanders, Philip himself 
took the field at the head of his troops. On 23 August I3SB they met 
mi the slopes of Mt Casset bands collected from the eastellmiie* of Fumes, 
Berguc^Bourbourg, Cmse!, and Bail leu IJed by a peasant of Lnmpcrnesse, 
Peter ZnimekitL The battle was short but bloody. It ended in a massacre 
of the untrained bands, who were incapable of tnanteuvring and were 
broken by the charges of the French knights. The disaster of Courtrai 
was avenged, and the self-confidence the rebels had acquired wai itn- 
niedktely dissipated. Bruges and Ypres opened their gates to the con¬ 
queror without resistance. The burgomaster of Bruges was taken to^aris, 
mid there drawn and quartered. As for the count, his vengeance was on 
a par with hh rancour. He confiscated all the charters and privileges of 
the rebel towns and cit*tellanie* T and condemned Bruges and Ypres to 
the demolition of their ramparts, the extie of the most guilty of their 
ritizen*, mid the payment to him of an annual tribute in perpetuity* 

It might see in strange that the King of France did not take ad vantage 
of his viutorj’ once more to break down the autonomy of Flanders, It is 
well-know n, however, that* since the death of Philip the Fair, the power 
of the monarchy had considerably weakened; above all, the imminence 
of a fresh conflict with England prevented the Crown from undertaking 
an enterprise which would have dissipated its forces. Philip was convinced, 
besides, and rightly so, that by the service he bod just rendered to Louis 
of Never* lie had secured the count's loyalty and obedience* Such grati¬ 
tude, in fact, did Louis henceforth display that it extended even to the 
sacrifice of his own life. In the diplomatic campaign which F^dwarrl III 
inaugurated in the Low Countries to gain allies, before launching tfye 
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Hundred Years’ Wlr, the count refused, with an obstinacy that was a* 
creditable to his character us it was disastrous to his peoples interests, to 
listen to any suggestions that he should take sides against his surermn 
and saviour. 

In the same year os the battle of Cassel, Edward III married at ^ ork 
the princess Philippa, daughter of William I of Avesnes, Count of 
Ilainault and Holland. This marriage was the reward for the assistance 
given by the count to Edward in 13*6, when he put at his disposal the 
splendid chivalry of Hainan! t for Ids use in the war against his father; 
and William became in consequence the kings right-hand man in the 
Jjuw Countries. It was through his mediation, powerfully seconded by 
the bait of English gold, that the Duke of Brabant broke oft 1 the alliance 
he hail recently concluded with Philip of Valois and promised his adhesion 
to Edward. The collaboration of the Count of Flanders, the master of 
fyugts and the North Sea coast, would have been much more valuable 
from the military point of view; hut neither to solicitations nor to 
promises would Louis of Ntveis pay any heed. Edward then Ittolnd to 
employ a method which had alfeady more than once brought success to 
his predecessors in their conflicts with Flanders: he prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of wool to that country, 'nils struck a blow at the heart of the 
doth industry, and a terrible crisis broke out in the towns. Enforced 
stoppage of work brought ruin to the merchants and starvation to the 
working classes. Since the regular entry into the country' of the raw- 
material was a necessity of existence, the needs of the public welfare 
obviously dictated a rapprochnmrttt with Edward, who alone could bring 
back its prosperity. In this all parties were in agreement; patricians and 
people alike condemned the policy of the count, who was sacrificing his 
subjects to his loyalty to the King of France. Ghent, which had defended 
the cause of Louis in the previous crisis, whs now the tiret to abandon 
him.* Under the pressure of necessity, the btmrgtmtit organised in the 
town an administration of Public Weal entrusted to the charge of five 
captains {ho6Jimanttcn\ and the deans of the weavers, the fullers, anti the 
leaser crafts. The captain of the parish of Saint-4 van, James van Artevelde, 
was by common consent placed at tile head of this organisation, over 
which he soon acquired the preponderating influence of an actual 
dictator. 

This man, the most celebrated of the burgher politicians who are so 
numerous in Belgian history, ciune into power solely in order tu put an 
end to the crisis which inns racking his fellow -countrymen . \ cry different 
from the demagogues who have previously been mentioned, he belonged 
to a patrician family, and his power can only lie explained by the common 
catastrophe which, falling alike upon rich and upon poor, had for the 
moment welded them together. Ho was abb to act in the name of them 
all, and that probably accounts for the confidence lie received immediately 
from Edward III. In 1337, ignoring the impotent rage of the count, he 
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entered into negotiations with Edward, and obtained from him the re¬ 
entry of the wool. This first success won all Flanders to his policy, Ghent, 
where he wa* supreme, was, until his death, itself supreme over the towns 
its a whole. The prestipe he enjoyed proved to be so irresistible that even 
the King of France was prepared to recognise the neutrality of Flanders 
(luring tlie war, provided the King of England would do the same. But, 
in the great conflict which had just broken out between the two Crowns, 
neutrality was impossible. From Antwerp, where he bad landed in July 
1338,7',(1 ward directed all his efforts to draw the Flemings into an Alliance 
with him. If they had no part, however, in the ineffectual expedition 
which he launched against France in October 3339, they were soon 
obliged to take the decisive step. The flight of the count, who hail taken 
refuge in brand? to escape from the tutelage of Ghent and Artevelde, 
facilitated events; besides. Artevelde could not hesitate long about 
declaring openly for Edward, "hose support made his own influGtiQfi 
secure. On 26 January 1340 he had him recognised at Ghent, bv the 
delegates of the three great towns of Flanders, as the lawful heir of 
St Louis and the true King of France. * 

The effect of so striking an insult to Philip of Valois did not correspond 
with the expectations of Artevelde and his supporter*. The siege of 
I mimui (July—September 1340), to which the Flemings sent contingents 
to assist the troops of Edward, resulted in a check, and soon afterward* 
hostilities were suspended by the truce of Esplechin. When they were 
resumed in October 1342, the scene shifted to Normandy. Edward was 
not to appear again in Flanders, where his presence was indispensable if 
the ascendancy of Artevelde was to lie maintained. For prosperity had 
returned with the wool, and the temporary harmony, which had been 
the result of the common distress, gave place again to internal dissensions. 
The greater towns profited by the count's absence to oppress the smaller 
mid to ruin their industry; while Ypres and Bruges endured witfl im¬ 
patience the hegemony of Ghent. In Ghent itself, the powerful craft of 
the weavers aimed at getting the control of affaire and upsetting to its 
own advantage the equilibrium established in 1338 among the various 
groups of the population. On 2 May 1345, mi open struggle broke out 
between them and the fullers, who were cut to pieces. From that time 
the fall of Artevelde was certain. His patrician rank mode him suspect 
to the victorious faction, and only the intervention of the English king 
could have saved him. But Edward could not abandon his military designs 
for the sake of Artevelde; nil that he would grant him was a rapid inter¬ 
view at the port of Sluys. On his return to Ghent, about 22 July the 
celebrated tribune perished in the course of a riot stirred up bv his ad¬ 
versaries. In the following year Lotiis of Nevenj also met his death op the 
battlefield of Cnfcy (gfi August 1346), 

The weavers' party, since the death of Artevelde in po«tetoi<m of Ghent 
strove to obtain the mastery in all the towns, and 7o provoked lt f res h 
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civil wht. Under the I™! of it* mortal enemies, the fullm, there was a 
rising in every tow r n against the extreme form of densoeratic government 
which it aimed at introducing everywhere. At Yprea and it Bruges the 
people massacred the weaveni* and appealed to the young Ijouihi de Maek\ 
who had just succeeded to the county by the death of his father. On 
13 January' 1349 the capture of Ghent* the last refuge of the weavers* 
brought the whole of Flanders under his authority. 

The fate of hi* father would have been sufficient to deter Louis tie Maele 
from following his example* and his ambitious and practical mind fully 
realised the danger. It was evident that the power of the tow ns mode it 
impossible to govern Flanders contrary to their interests. The problem 
consisted, then, in avoiding a fresh rupture with England without at the 
same time openly violating the feudal obligations by which the count was 
bound in his capacity a* vassal of the French king. Over a long period 
^ouis was able. With a reasonable measure of success, to preserve a balance 
between the two sovereigns, so that, though neither of them trusted him, 
they both had to keep on term? with him. It was the more important 
for them to avoid a breach, sitoee the succession of his mother to the 
county of Artois and the county of Burgundy fFmnchc Comte) in 13G1 
guaranteed to him at no distant date a territorial |>ower such as none 
of his ancestors had possessed* In 1351 Hie quest ion hod been raised of 
die marriage of his daughter and sole heiress to an English prince, and 
later of a fresh betrothal, when her hand was promised to a French prince. 
But the unexpected death of the latter caused negotiations to lie reopened 
which would have resulted in her marriage with Edmund, Earl of Cam¬ 
bridge* had not the King of France, Charles V t put forward a countcr- 
proposa! still inure flattering to Louis 1 ambitions. Accordingly, in IS69, 
Maigaret of Flanders married the king 1 * own brother. Phiiip the Bold* 
Duke of Burgundy. The marriage-settlement contracted for the return 
to the county of Flanders of the territories of Lille, Douai, and Orchies, 
which hod been separated from it in 1320 V This* however, did not pre¬ 
vent Louis from making a new move towards England, and he soon 
became regarded as openly on its side. He was, however, like hi* father 
and for the same reasons* to Ijc fonred to appear as a suppliant at the 
French Court, 

The weavers party t beaten m 1349, was not lung in recovering its 
porilion. The rise in the coat of living, which hod been the sequel to 
the Black Death everywhere in Europe* had caused the spread of mystical 
tend elides, imbued with coin inn Eristic aspirations, which added new de¬ 
ments to the existing social discontent. He contrast between rich mid 
poor was emphasised more violently than before and rekindled the old 
hatreds. The weave™ did not fail to turn this to immediate account. 
In opposition to w the Good** (Gotden }—the capitalist and conservative 

1 By a aecrel agreement Philip the Hold ™ to relura these territories on hhi 
snccresJoa to Flanders—a prmijjso he did not carry unt. See *upm, VoL mt 9 p. flf 1. 
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kmrgtow €—they put themselves at the head of “the Bad” (ArrvwifVji), 
the name given hr contemporary writers to that section of the jxioplc 
which was inspired by vague aspirations alter social reform. The count* 1 * 
authority formed a natural rally log-point for all those who were frightened 
by an eh ideas and it became the more hateful to the reformers as he more 
and tnore openly gave his backing to the cau.se of u those who have some¬ 
thing to lo^r a characteristic expression applied to ail who had passes- 
sions—iioblea, merchants, craftsmen—in contrast to those who lived from 
day to day on their pay. Flanders* then* became actually tbe theatre of 
a class-struggle, every phase of which was watched with excitement bv 
[he outside world. At Paris in 1358 Etienne Marcel relied on the aid of 
popular leaders, and soon the cry “Loug live Ghent” was raised in the 
streets of the French capital to celebrate the triumph of the weavers. 
For* after risings which were pitilessly repressed* they succeeded in 1379 
in again getting control of the chief town* and their example caused thei£ n 
comrades in Bruges and Ypres immediately to rbe. For a few months 
tlieir domination Over the whole county w&h maintained by a reign of 
terror. Governor* {bttktdtnr) were appointed to replace the counts batflvt^ 
and the peasantry were coin pelted* whatever their views* to send con¬ 
tingents to the revolutionary forces. But the excesses of the weavers 
provoked the resistance of all the interests they were so brutally trampling 
under foot. In May 1380 Bruges paved the way fur a reaction which 
spread rapidly to the other tow ns; and the count*supported by the nobles, 
assumed the direction of the movemen t. Ah in 1349* the weavers* nothing 
daunted* made Ghent their refuge and defied the coalition against them, 
Philip van Artevelde, son of the great tribune who !iad met his death at 
their hands in 1345, put himself At their head 1 . Too little is known about 
him to discover the motives underlying hh Action. Perhaps the explana¬ 
tion lie? in hh desire to emerge from the obscurity in which he had lived 
up till then, perhaps in his adhesion to the social dreams of I/ollarel 
mysticisms or perhaps he hoped, with the prestige of his name, to be 
able tu renew- the alliance of Ghent with England* He solicited her 
intervention, hut in vain. In the desperate situation lu which he found 
himself, he determined to tut the knot by a bold stroke, Du 8 May 1382 
the forces of Ghent marched straight upon Bruges and raptured it after 
an easy victory which temporarily restored the fortunes of the weavers. 

The count in hh humiliation had no resource but to implore the aid 
of the King of France* to whom until then he had [laid such scanty heed* 
His son-in-law^ Philip the Bold, had no difficulty in persuading the 
young Charie? VI to take this opportunity of hriiliantly asserting hh 
suzerain rights over Flanders, and of crushing at the same time a revolt 
which threatened to infect France 1 jut well On 27 November 1382* the 
French army won a decisive victory at WesbKoosebeke; Philip van 

1 He received the Matt Philip from Queen Philippa of England, who bad stood 
^odtiiollutr to him OH the OccuIoil of her ilay ju Ghiuit in 1D40 P 
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Artevelde was among the hIilId. However, “the horrible weaver#," with 
heroic persistence, dang to the hope of revenge. The King of England 
decided to come to their aid, and in 138(5 the Bishop of Norwich landed 
at Calais and then laid siege to Ypres. The resistance of the town and 
the approach of a French Army forced him to retreat 1 . But Ghent, which 
received some assistance in troops from Richard 11, continued to resist 
mid to fight. Louis do Maelc died on 30 January 13^4 without witnessing 
its capitulation. But Philip the Bold, who at l*o*t entered into his in¬ 
heritance, was determined to bring matters to a conclusion. The skilful 
diplomacy, of which he wjus later to give so many proofs, succeeded where 
force hail failed. On 18 December 1385 the people of Ghent made peace 
with their new overlord, on condition of the maintenance of all their 
privileges and the granting of a general amnesty. A new era was opened, 
over which the house of Burgundy was to preside; so this house brought 

an end a period of jmlhtical and social upheaval which had lasted for 
more than a century. 

As Flanders, so the prince-bishopric of Liege, Brabant, the episcopal 
cities of Tournai and Utrecht, and the town of Valenciennes in Haiuault 
were agitated throughout the whole of the fourteenth century by the 
conflict of “ the great folk” and **the lesser folk,” 44 the Good“* and “the 
Badr rich and poor. But it is unnecessary to deal as fully with them, 
because in no ease were the antagonists as powerful, and particularly 
because no outside power played a part in their quarrels. The Emperors 
were too weak and were too completely dissociated from the territories on 
the right bunk of the Scheldt to think of intervening, as we have seen 
the French king* continually did in Flanders. Moreover, neither princes 
nor towns asked for their aid, knowing full well that it would be useless 
to make the appeal. 

In all the industrial towns of the Low Countries, the battle of Courtrai 
had'provoked a popular rising which was Almost exactly analogous to the 
upheaval of Liberalism throughout Europe after the Paris revolution of 
1 MB. In Brabant, where the duke actively supported the patricians, the 
revolt was quite easily crushed; it was not until 1878 that the craftsmen 
at Louvain were admitted to a tihare in the municipal government* and 
Brussels had to wait until 14®1 before obtaining a similar mprne. In the 
principality of Liege, on the other hand; the weakness of the prince- 
bishop helped “the lesser folk" as against 4 *the great folk"; and, to 
maintain themselves, the latter hail to ally with the nobles. Passions were 
roused to such an extent that in 1813, after a battle in the streets, the 
people drove their antagonists into the church of St Martin, and there 
pitilessly did them to death by setting the building on fire- After that 
the struggle went on unceasingly until at lost, in 1384, “the great folk" 

1 This e*pdliLian Is usually railed m ('rusfude, T\ut pretext given for indeed, wm 
to support the flaming*, who If be England rgcognjEful the Pope of Rome, agaKn.it 
ihe Krvneh, who remained fait h nil to the Pope of Avignon. 
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had to recognise their defeat and .surrender to the 82 crafts the right of 
choosing exclusively from among themselves the member!! of the com¬ 
munal govern merit. This constitution, giving the power to the craft-gilds 
and dividing it equally among them, was made possible by the fact that 
Liege, unlike the Flemish towns, had no branch of industry powerful 
enough to claim a distinctive position. It was therefore possible to 
establish a regime in which the whale bourgeoisie w«$ distributed among 
the crafts and these were all placed on an equal footing. 'Hie result was 
an extremely vigorous political life, but it was disturbed during more 
than two centuries by the jealousies of the 38 privileged bodies, so tha t 
the general concord was continually being broken. 

In all the towns, however, where an exporting industry prevailed, the 
organisation which was ultimately established aimed at giving representa¬ 
tion to all the prevailing interests. At Dinant, for example, from 1343 
onwards the administration of the commune was divided between “ tliq. 
good folk" (the well-to-do bourgeoisie), the copper-smiths, and the group 
of smaller orafts. In Flanders and Brabant, the preponderance of the 
cloth industry led to similar arrange merits. Political power was to be 
shared by the various social groups, which were divided in the different 
towns either into “members’* (teden) or “nations" (mtfbi). But, as has 
been made sufficiently dear already, the demands of the workmen very 
often upset the delicate equilibrium of these structures. They did not 
take permanent shape until the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
decline of the urban cloth trade reduced the strength of the powerful 
corporations which owed their former vigour to its prosperity. From that 
time they were maintained almost unchanged for centuries, and in several 
towns it even happened that the constitution continued, down to the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, to give the crafts in tile doth in¬ 
dustry a special place in the urban council, while in fact those crafts were 
so much reduced that they counted no more tlian a few dozen members. 

It may appear somewhat strange that towns as powerful as those of 
the I-ow Countries never achieved the position of free towns, which was 
achieved by the German towns though they were inferior both in wealth 
and population. The explanation of this fact must, it would see™, be 
found in the attitude of the territorial princes in the Low Countries, 
These, as a general rule, were careful to avoid refusing the towns the 
autonomy which was indispensable to their development, and were satisfied 
with maintaining their own right of oversight which meant little real 
interference. The social conflicts of the fourteenth century, in which they 
were forced to intervene, strengthened rather tlian diminished their 
authority by identifying it with the cause of the anti-revolutionary 
elements in the ranks of the b&itrg&iisit. 

Moreover, since the end of the thirteenth century, the territorial princes 
hod beat obliged, owing to the increasing expense of their courts their 
governments, and their ware, to appeal for larger and larger subsidies 
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from the towns. Their treasuries were mainly fed by the supplies which 
they demanded under the form either of aids (bedim) or of loans. I he 
leading communes naturally took advantage of this to obtain a share in 
the direction of affairs. Already in the course of the thirteenth century, 
we find their representatives appearing in the prince» council, hitherto 
reserved for members of the clergy and nobility. From the beginning of 
the fourteenth century their share in the government of the principality 
became not only regular hut preponderating, and it was guaranteed by 
chart&w. In Brabant, Duke John 11, on the verge of bankruptcy, paid 
for the finimciid assistance of the towns by instituting, on 27 Septciulrer 
1&12. a council composed of representatives from the towns and the 
nobility, which was to assemble every three weeks in order to see to the 
privileges and the customs of the duchy being observed- Two years later, 
in 1314, the towns obtained the right of ratifying the appointment of 
t lhe high officials of the duchy, uf giving consent to all alienations of the 
‘demesne, and of overseeing the coinage. In 1356, Duke Wen resins swore 
to abide by the terms of the famous document known as the Joyatsc 
Entree (Blijde Intonwt), which remained until the end of the eighteenth 
century as the basis of the Jlraban^on constitution 1 . It established a 
political regime by which the prince was bound not to declare war, coin 
money, or conclude an Alliance without the consent of the country re- 
presented by the three privileged orders of clergy, nobles,«nd towns; the 
delegates from these formed tire assembly which was known, from the 
fifteenth century onward, as the Estates of Brabant. 

The constitution of the principality uf Liege was different from that of 
Brabant ; it was deri ved ont of the peace-treaties of the fourteenth century, 
which were the result of the internal discords in this turbulent principality. 
The inoat famous of these, the Peace of hexhe in 1316, bestowed oa 
“the country's opinion," that b to say, the decision of the canons of the 
cathedral (representing the clergy}, the nobility,and the towns, the right 
of determining on the customs, which meant that these classes were 
associated with the bishop in legislation, Adolf and Engelbert of Mark 
sought in vain to shake off thii tutelage; their reigns were in consequence 
one long struggle. The nest bishop* John d Art-koh a t last accepted, on 
2 December 1373, the Peace of the Twenty-Two, which placed all the 
episcopal functionaries under the super vision of a tribunal of twenty-twa 
persons—four canons, four knights, and fourteen burgesses; it met everv 
month to enquire into the conduct of the officials, and its decisions were 
final. This left the prince with only the semblance of power, so that it 
is not surprising to find in the sequel that the bishops, whenever they 
possessed the means, strove to rid themselves of this yoke* The Peace of 
Fcxhe and the Peace of the Twenty-Two continued, however, to lie re¬ 
garded by the Liegeoia m the most precious guarantee of political liberty. 

1 U* name is duo to the foct that the dukes hail to swear to it when they Etude 
their formal entry into the town of Lotivtiil after their irec&Mon. 
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la 1789 these venerable survivals from the Middle Ages were used a* a 
pretext for the revolution—ju reality inspired by the Declaration of the 
flights of Mm—which they launched against their bishop. 

In the counties of HainauJt and Holland, where the power of the towns 
was limited, equilibrium was easily established between the throe orders 
of clergy, nobility, and bottrgea'uie-, there too they were summoned by 
the princes, from the fourteenth century onwards, to give their consent 
to demands for subsidies. 

In blunders, on the other hand, Bruges, Yprts, and Ghent e&srfiaed a 
preponderating influence, so that no such collaboration was possible. They 
hoasted of being “the three pillars on which the country is supported,” 
and tlie characteristic expression, “the three membera uf Flanders’’ (df 
drie leden rain VIgtndere*), which this triumvirate assumed, well depicts 
their ambition to subordinate tlie whole country to their interests. The 
count was continually being forced to negotiate with them: and! if he did 
riot come completely under their control, it was because their continuaf 
discords prerented them from forming a coalition against him. More- 
over, the clergy, the nobles, and the smaller towns supported him against 
the dominance of the three great communes. In such circiim stances, 
there was no possibility of establishing a constitutional regime which 
should define, as in Brabant and the bishopric of JJege, the share of the 
country as a whole in the settlement of its political affaire. 

Chance, which so often decides the fate of dynasties, was responsible 
for the introduction from abroad of now houses'into the Low Countries 
during the fourteenth century; and the ultimate destiny of them was to 
be the reunion, within Jew than three-quarters of a century, under the 
sceptre of the dukes of Burgundy, of all the Lotharingian principalities 
on the right bank of the Scheldt with the county of Fkndcre. h 1845 
the house of A«e*» became extinct with the death of William 11’,’and 
his heritage—the counties of Hainan it, Holland, and Zeeland, and the 
Frisian territories which the counts were actively engaged in conquering— 
passed to bit sister Margaret, the wife, since 13524, of the Emperor Lewis 
the Bavarian. Ten year* kter, on the death of John III (1835), die 
duchie* of Brabant and Limburg became the property of his eldest 
daughter Joan, who in 1847 had married Wencesla* of Luxemburg, the 
brother of the Emperor Charles IV. Finally, os Has hwn already stated, 
in 1384 Margaret, daughter of Louis de Maele, inherited Hander* con¬ 
jointly with her husband Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

7 wo, therefore, of these three dynasties were of German and imperial 
origin, while the third was closely related to the French royal family. 
But the Empire was unable to taktfadvantage of the opportunity o tiered 
it to regain its lost surerainty over thn Low Countries Lewi* IV ab¬ 
sorbed in his Struggle with the Papacy, had died in 18*7 without having 

1 A# taunt of Mot laud bp is knmvTi a* W]]]iam jy r 
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mode any effort on his wifbV behalf; in fact, he left her at dagger* drawn 
with her son, William of Bavaria, who fiercely disputed with her the 
possesion of Holland and Zeeland. Ah for Charles IV, the marriage of 
his brother Wenraka with Joan of Hmliiitit meant a most fortunate 
increase in the domains of the house of Luxemburg; but he whs content 
with this advjintiigt?, and made no attempt to- exploit it in the interests 
of the Empire. So, in their political] outlook, the princely house* just 
established in the Low Countries turned their hacks on Germany* since 
Germany had given them no support With surprising rapidity they 
assimilated the manners and speech of their subjects, and their political 
horizon was hounded bv l he frontiers of the rich territories they had just 
inherited. 

The house of Burgundy, on the other hand, was enured of the support 
of France. Charles V bid considered the securing of the succession to 
^L-ouis de Maele for his brother as a striking political Hucceaa There was 
every indication that Philip the Bold in hb capacity as 14 prince of the 
Hears de lia^ would restore the pr&dige of the Crown in Handera, and 
would definitely wrest that country from English influence. Never had 
any prince in the Low Countrie 1 ! possessed a power comparable with his. 
To his duchy of Burgundy were added the comities of Burgundy, Artois, 
and Flanders, which he held from his wife, and a,* the minority of the 
young king, Charles VI, had made him one of the regents of the kingdom, 
he was able also to employ to his own advantage the military and financial 
mouivc* of France. His farsighted ambition led him to recognise at 
once the splendid prospects that lay before him in the Low Countries. In 
1534, the same year that he took possession of Flanders, he succeeded in 
winning the good graces of the old Duchess of Bniiyinh, who had recently 
been left a widow; and a few months later he contrived to unite the 
houses nf Burgundy and Bavaria by a double marriage, which weaned the 
Witlekbfich house from the alliance It had been mntem plating with 
England, Shortly afterwards, under cover of promoting French interests, 
he won a still more considerable success. In 15H7 he persuaded the 
counsellors of Charles VI to send on army in the asuhtimce of the Duchess 
of Bralbiiit when she was being attacked by the Duke of G udders, who 
had just taken an oath of fealty to Richard IL Joan repaid this service 
by tearing up the testament in which she hid bequeathed her duchy to 
the house of Luxemburg in default of isstiu of her marriage with We need as. 
She recognised Phil ip as her hcir t in spite of the Feeble protests of the 
wretched King of the Romans, Wenccslas of Luxemburg^ whose right* of 
suzerainty and dynastic interests were alike infringed. The Estates of 
Brabant* however, hesitated to accept n count of Flanders os their prince. 
To avoid hurting their su-^ceptibilitiek, Pin lip transferred his rights to bin 
second son, Antony; for the moment it was enough for him to have in¬ 
troduced tlm younger branch of his house into the Brahan^n territories. 

The progress of Burgundian influence in the Low Countries might have 
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been taken assy non vinous with the progress of French influence in the time 
oi I hi]ip the iiuiiL But after his death (27 April 1404} it became evident 
that this would no longer be the case, John the Fearless was, in fact, the 
most dangerous engineer of the anarchy which afflicted the kingdom 
during the long madness uf Charles VL No adequate study of his jioiicv 
has yet Ihkh made, so that it is not possible to follow* his motives nr to 
explain apparent contradictions. But there can be no doubt that Ids chief 
purpose was to settle the Burgundian power on a solid foundation in the 
basins uf the Meuse and the Scheldt, It was there that his mortal %neiny 
at the French Court, the Duke of Orleans, sought to strike at him. The 
rights in the duchy of Luxemburg which lauds of Orleans caused Jo»t of 
iloravia to cede to him, and also the alliance which he negotiated in 1405 
between the llukuof Gueldcts and Charles VI,gave just cause to fear that 
he was planning to lend bis dangerous aid to the hitherto quite ineifective 
pro tests of the Kings of Germany. The cowardly avoisMiiutiou of his rivaj 
on £3 November Hi>7 naturally forced John the Fearless to take a leading 
part in the civil war, for which lie was himself responsible, between the 
Armiigimcs led by the house of Orleans and the Burgundians, as they 
significantly called themselves. lie was careful, however, not to entangle 
himself in Lliis struggle to the extent uf endangering his lute rests, When 
war was resumed between France and England in 1415, he maintained 
U dubious neutrality. While his brother Antony, faithful to liis duty as 
a member of the house of Valois, went to his death at Agin court (25 October 
1415), he himself entered into negotiations with Henry V, which prevented 
the latter from agisting the attempts of the new King of the Romans, 
Sigismund, to wrest llrubant from the Iturjpmdian dynasty. Antony’s son 
John was recognised os their rightful prince by the Estates of Brabaut, 
win, could Ik certain uf the support of John the Fearless. Not long 
afterwards, the young Duke of Bralxmt was married bv his uncle to 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, who had just succeeded to the counties of Hanfeult, 
Holland, and Zeeland, so that the house of Burgundy replaced the house 
of Bavaria, in those regions. The enraged Sigismund in vain assigned these 
territories as Kef* to the Bishop of Liege, John of Bavaria: liut, to be 
successful in this, he needed the support of England, and England re¬ 
mained neutral. In view of the imperial claims, this neutrality was so 
valuable to the duke that ho took step to make it more certain. Without 
declaring himself openly, ho drew nearer to Henry V, so that in France, 
among the partisans of the dauphin, lie was regarded ns a public enemy 
and on 10 September 1410, in an interview with the dauphin on the 
bridge at Montercau, he also fell a victim to tonassination. 

I his murder necessarily drove his son and successor, Philip the Good 
into the English camp. Henry V h&d no mure dependable ally in the war 
in which the French kingdom all but came tu an end. Just us James van 
^ retugniscd Edward 111 in 1340 us the true King of France, 
* 1 hdip in 1430 signed the Treaty of Troyes which declared the dauphin 
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deprived of all hi* rights: and* after the death of Henry ^ en SI August 
1423, it lay with him tn direct the government of France during the 
minority of Henry VI. That he abandoned it to the Duke of Bediotth 
with whom he wa* on terms of the rlc^peat confidence t was due to Im 
political insight which taw the magnificent prospects of flggmmliRcmentiu 
the Low Countries* HU collaboration with England wis not merely imposed 
on him by the duty of avenging him father; he reckoned on making it 
impassible for Charles VII to interfere with his aims* and with fortune on 
his siiUThe was able to realise them with surprising rapidity. 

In 1432, Jacqueline of Havana kft her husband John IV of Brabant, 
the aon of Antony, and, without waiting far the annulment of this 
marriage, contracted another with Duke Humphrey of GlotMWter, the 
brother of the regent of France, Bed forth This bold coup threatened to 
deprive the house of Burgundy of the Bavarian inheritable, but it was 
^giled by the energetic action of Philip. While he obtained from the Pope 
the promise to annul JarquelineTg marriage and from Bedford that he 
would abandon Gloucester to hi* fate, he drove the latter from Hainan it 
flnd seissed the person tif Jacqueline, whom he kept prisoner at Moils (1434k 
The escape of the ml venturous princess upset the situation once more; 
and the Emperor Sigismuncl also took advantage of the death of John of 
Bavaria to renew his claims to Hlinault, Holland, and Zeeland, Philip, 
however* having induced his cousin John IV to surrender to him the 
administration of JacqucUtteli temtorb, invaded Holland. During two 
yean (1426-28) he waged war on bis rival, defeating Gloucester's troop 
at Brauwershavcn and winning the assistant* of the bourgwh party of 
the Kabiljauicx against the noble party of the Hncctx who supported the 
counter. Finally, by the Treaty of Delft on $ July 1423, he obtained 
recognition as governor (rawit) and inheritor of the districts of Hain~ 
aiilt, Holland-, Zeeland, and Friesland, He lost scene in this drama was 
brought about by a final piece of folly on Jacqueline 1 * pari In spite of 
her promise not to enter into another marriage* nhe wedded Frans van 
Boraelen in 1488.To nave her huslKuid from execution, she hod to consent 
to abdicate in favour of Philip. 

While he thus seized by force of «nu the territories of Jacqueline, he 
entered peacefully into po&es^ioa of Drntttiit and Limburg, The death 
of the miserable John IV mi 17 April 1427, followed by that of his brother 
and successor, Philip of Saint-PcJ, on 4 August 1430, brmight the younger 
branch of the house of Burgundy to an end in the two duchies, Dm- 
regarding the perristerd claims of the Emperor Sigismnnd, who was aa 
obnoxious in words as he was ihoHensivt 1 hi deeds, the Estate* of Brabant 
pronounced unanimously for Philip the Good, HLs hereditary rights were 
too manifest for them to take any account of imperial suzerainty, which 
wa^ barred bv lapse of time; the Empire bad For a long- time been only 
a name to the small feudal States uf Lormme* nothing* in ket, but a 
geographical expression. Conhden t in the attitude of hri new subjects 
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towards him, Philip trmiitl disregard lhe Alliance concluded Against him 
in 143(3 by Sigismund and the King of France. He only replied to it by 
an insolent manifesto, in which he accused the Emperor of lulling l>ecn 
bought by the “dauphin 1 *" gold; by allying himself with the murderer of 
Philip's father, he had lust all rights over the son. 

However, since he was now in possession of Brabant, Limburg, 
Ilninault, Holland, Zeeland, and also of the county of Namur, which he 
had purchased in 1421, his position in relation to the Empire, of which ail 
these territories formed part, became embarrassing. He could n of conceal 
the fact tliat he held them simply by virtue of occupation and in constant 
defiance of public law. Also, as he was now master of the Low Countries, 
in which he had only possessed Flanders and Artois at the beginning of 
his career, the English alliance was no longer indispensable to him. In 
1435, he obtained dispensation from the Pope for the oath he hod 
formerly taken to Henry V, and on il l September recognised Charles VII 
wi the lawful King of France and concluded with him Lhe Peace of Arras, 
the clauses of which he dictated himself. The king was quite content to 
pay the price of the humiliating terms exacted for the murder of John 
the Fearless, in order to detach the duke from the English alliance. He 
restored to him a large amount of territory and revenue in Burgundy, 
exempted him from the feudal duty of homage during his own lifetime! 
and ceded to him, though indeed with the right of redemption, the Somme 
towns which formed a powerful military barrier for the Low Countries 
against France. The treaty, in fact, recognised Philip as virtually 
sovereign, and afforded him the expectation of securing some day For lib 
dynasty the actual title, which was not yet accorded to himself." 

He had undoubtedly foreseen that England, weakened by the discords 
in its government, would be unable to take any revenge for a treachery 
which was as disastrous for it at it was profitable to France. After vain 
attempts to detach the Flemings and the Dutch from the duke,and after 
hostilities in which its commence suffered as much ns tliat of the Low 
Countries, it gave way, and signed a commercial treaty ill 1439 which 
was Afterwards regularly renewed. Things might have’turned out dif¬ 
ferently if a last attempt of the Emperor Sigismuud, who hoped to profit 
bv the Angio-Biirgundian rapture to wrest Brabant from Philip, had not 
resulted in a miserable failure. The Braban^o* declared themselves ready 
to risk their lives and their possessions on Ijehalf of “their true and lawful 
master"; however, they had no need even to take up arms. Rich in 
I lush ms as he was ill-provided with means of fighting, the Emperor 
inugiued that a mere demonstration would be enough to rally the usurpers 
subjects to his side. The Landgrave of Hesse, who was given the task of 
carrying out hi* design, had only 400 lances at bin disposal. A rising of 
the peasants in Limburg wu ail that was needed to throw them hack in 
disorder on Aix-la-Cbapelle (1437). 

Sigismuud only survived thin last discomfiture a few weeks, and his 
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death left Philip free to enter into poeseswcHiof Luxemburg, the succession 
to which lie had bought from its heiress, Elizabeth of Gorlitz* in the Year 
of the Peace of Arras, The King of the Romans, Albert of Austria, did 
not succeed in preventing this further advance of the Burgundian power 
to the detriment of the Empire, and his successor Frederick Iff, taught 
by experience, judged it prudent not to continue to treat the duke any 
longer aa an enemy* He raised no opposition when the Estates of 
Luxemburg took the oath to Philip in 1451* and looked on with in- 
difference when Philip assumed the protectorate, one after the other, of 
the episcopal principalities of Gambia!, Lieg^ and Utrecht, into which 
he succeeded, during the years 1+S9--57* in introducing members of his 
own family. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, then, thnrfks to favourable 
circumstances and to the energy and dexterity of its bead, the house of 
JJurgundy had succeeded in raising itself to the rank of a great power. 
It had realised to perfection the plans conceived by Philip the Bold. 
Between France, England, and Germany the provinces of lhe Imw 
Countries formed a cum pad block, and the duke, w ho hod dictated the 
Peace of Arms to Charles VII, had triumphantly resisted Ilcnrv VI, and 
had marie advisable the self-tfltueiiieiit of the F.mpcrur, enjoyed a prestige 
which none of these kings could rival* The vow which he took in 1454* 
in a scene of dazzling festivities, to lead a new crusade against the Turks* 
seemed to prove that his ambition soured to the role of defender of 
Christendom* But hb constant good fortune hud given him illusions 
about himself; Actually his position was brilliant rather than secure. 
Though Frederick HI dared not imitate the attitude of Sigisumtid towards 
him, yet he carefully refrained from investing him with the numerous 
fiefs which he had occupied in spite of imperial protests: and he obstinately 
refused to grant Philip the title of king which would have given the Him! 
sanctum to his success lint-, more important still* since France had 
regained the upper hand in its long dud with England, ('buries VII was 
openly prepuriiig to take the offensive against this house of Bnigundv 
which in his eyes was nothing but a traitor vassal He sought to stir up 
the German princes of the Rhine valley against Philip, be bought up the 
claims of Lttdisks of Hungary’ to Luxemburg, and he spoke of making 
the Burgundian territories which held from the French Crown subject to 
the decisions of the Parle men t at Paris* The accession of I^ouis XI on 
July 1+61 aggravated still more the already strained relations* Philip* 
grow n old* allowed himself to be duped by this Machiavellian genius* and 
himself did away with the most advantageous clause in the treaty of 
Arras when he restored to the king the Somme tow ns. At last* however, 
he realised the danger of the direction in which he was being led* and tw o 
yearn before his death lie banded over to his son the rein# of government 
(1 + 65 ). 

There is hardly a more striking contract than that between Lonis XI 
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and Chirks the Bald. 1 , Their portraits by Philippe tie Com my lies, vfhich 
have become elastic, have given later ages r fixed iniprerainn of them; hut 
he certainly seems to have exaggerated the ambition and the imprudent* 
of the latter, to whom indeed he turned traitor* in order to throw into 
higher relief the wisdom of the former* who was his benefactor. Whatever 
Charles may have wished, he could only, in face of the fixed intention nf 
his adversary to min the bouse of Burgundy, have maintained himself by 
force of arms. From the time of kh accession* war was inevitable* and at 
first he only undertook it in self-defence. But, goaded on by LouW XI, sa 
Napoleon was goaded uti by England, he allowed himself to be drawn into 
enterprises beyond his strength, and, finally, at Nancy he met his Waterloo- 
The revolt of the high nubility of France against Louis Xl in 1465 
(the War of the IHiblic Weal) gave Charles an opportunity of weakening his 
enemy which waa too good to be misled. On Ifi July the king was defeated 
at Montlh^ry and surrendered to him that bulwark of the Burgundian 
domains, the Somme towns, which Louis' diplomacy had contrived to 
redeem from Philip the Good. Then Charles turned against the Liegeok. 
The extremely democratic nature of their institutions had led them to 
revolt at once against their new bishop* Louis of Bourbon, whom they 
rightly suspected of plotting against their liberties in agreement with 
Burgundy. Charles VII was not slow to offer them his protection, and 
Louis XI hud just concluded a formal alliance with them, Believing that 
tliis gave the eii complete freedom of action, they had expelled their bishop, 
set up a H mamboiirg'" 1 in his placet and invaded the duchy of Limburg- 
Their punishment was the complement of Louis XIV defeat; on 522 De- 
comber 1465 they wen? compelled to recognise the Duke of Burgundy as 
their 14 guardian ^ in perpetuity- The Folio whig year, a revolt at D inant 
was savagely repressed by the sack and burning of the town (25 August 
1466)- This cruelty, so far from intimidating the liegeois* merely em¬ 
bittered them. It was only too easy fur Louk XI to use them again as 
the instruments of his design*, or rather to sacrifice them to his political 
end*. Their defeat at Britt them oil 528 October 1467 forced them to 
accept a sentence which revealed the pride and the wrath of their con¬ 
queror* The constitution of the country was repealed ? the privileges of 
the city were abolished, Roman Law was substituted fur the national 
customs* and the “perron," the ancient symbol of the communal liberties 
of Li£ge* was removed to Bruges to adorn the Place de la Bourse. The 
old episcopal principality was at an end; it was, in fsrk no more now than 
an appendage to the Burgundian domains. 

In crushing so decisively the Liegtok. diaries wok punishing particularly 
the instruments of Louis XI. A new war with this implacable adversary 
was eui unavoidable necessity. To get the better of him, the duke returned 

1 “Le Temertire/ ie. tfs the Bash," but M the Bolrt ip Ham became the established 
Ellglbili form. 
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to the alliance with England, which was scaled on IK July 146H by bi« 
marriage with Edward 1 ® sister Margaret of \ork, He wm preparing to 
take the Held when Louis counting on keeping him in check ^negotia¬ 
tions proposed an interview at Feronne. There E jOUH almost became the 
victim of his own intrigues. He had forgotten, says Continynes, that he 
had just instigated the indomitable Uegcois to & new revolt It broke 
out too soon, and, in order to deliver himself from the hands of his enemy, 
the king did not hesitate to sacrifice his sovereign rights n& well m bin 
personal honour, He consented to remove Flanders from the jurisdiction 
of the Parkitient at Paris, and made no scruple about attending at the 
vengeance which Charles took upon the too-trusting Liegeois: fc *as a 
splendid example” the duke ordered the burning nf the city to last for 
a space of seven weeks. 

So the first passage of arms between king and duke had ended to the 
Utters advantage. Elated by the prestige he bad won in the eyes of 
Europe from his ensv victories he began from this time to give the rein 
to his ambition. His end undoubtedly was to make Burgundy into a 
great power; to achieve that, a necessary preliminary was to get hold of 
the territories which separated the county and duchy of Burgundy from 
the Low Countries. So, in 1469 s he bought Upper Alsace from Sigismond 
of Austria, The possession of this district brought him into contact wilk 
the Swiss. At mice, the idea of utilising these warlike mountaineer* in 
place of the ruined Liegeois came into limits’ mind. And in 1470 he 
concluded a treaty of alliance with them. The civil war, which his prettg# 
Warwick was starting in England against Edward IV, made him hopeful 
that the moment had come when he could take his revenge for the 
humiliation of Feromie; and he cited Charles to appear before him on 
the charge of high treason* However* the ensuing hostilities only resulted 
in traces (October 1471, November 1472) which settled nothing On the 
other hand, the conquest nf Guelder* and nf the county nf Zutphen shortly 
afterwards (l 47B) increased still further the power of Burgundy* Charles 
thought that he would then obtain from the Emperor the royal title 
which his father had already coveted. But Frederick III slipped away at 
the critical moment, and fliarles who had come to Treves on purpose to 
receive the crown, was in the most exasperating of all situations for a man 
of his character: he was left looking ridiculous {September 14 j 3). 

From this foiled coronation dates the series of reverses which the hatred 
of Louis XI awaited ns the fruits of his own devising, hilt which his 
adversary, blinded by pride and passion, could nedher foresee nor escape- 
To humiliate the Emperor, he persisted m the siege of Neuss in I4i4 t 
undertaken at the request of the Archbishop of Cologne against the 
Chapter who were supported by Frederick, He was so certain of immediate 
*ucces 3 that, when he started on the enterprise, he promised Edward I\ 
to rejoin him in a year 1 *: time at Calais and to in reconquering the 
Igngdotn of France* But when after eleven months* effort he was forced 
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to raise the siege, he found that the French expedition had come to 
nothing, Louis bnd managed to come to berms with Edward IV, Charles 
made up for this disappointment by marching against Lorraine 1 , where 
Duke Rend, relying on the support of France, had just declared war upon 
him. The annexation of this duch v in November 1475 filled the gap which 
still remained, after the conquest of Alsace, between the Low Countries 
and Burgundy. It was Charles’ last success. The expedition which he led 
the next year against the Swiss, the allies of Louie XI and the enemies 
of his own allies, the Duchess of Savoy and the Duke of Milan, failed in 
front of the castle of Gram Ison on 8 March 1476. To restore Burgundian 
prestige without delay, the duke decided on a fresh campaign. Ill-prepared 
and ill-conducted, it ended in the crushing defeat of Morat (22 June), 
Charles ought thfcn to have resigned himself to peace. But he was blinded 
by a desperation which bordered on madness, and wasted valuable time 
in impossible schemes for revenge. At last, when Rem* of Jermine had 
returned to his duchy anti blocked the road to the Low Countries, he 
reassembled his shattered forces And moved northwards again. But, instead 
of making all possible haste, he halted in front of Nancy, his mind centred 
on its capture. It was before the walls of this town that the Swiss attacked 
him on 5 January 1477. Two days later his body was discovered on 
a frozen pond, half-eaten by wolves and bearing the murks of three mortal 
wounds upon it. The power of Burgundy, so glorious four years before, 
seemed to be irretrievably ruined. Louis XI invaded Artois, the Liegeois 
resumed their independence, and the sole heiress of the duke, his daughter 
Mary, was a prisoner in the rebel town of Ghent, terrified lest she should 
lie handed over to the King of Fmnce, 

The rapid accomplishment of the union of nil the territories of the 
Jaiw Countries under the Burgundian sceptre wan undoubtedly duo to 
two main causes: the ability of the princes And the favourable circum¬ 
stances they enjoyed. But it must be recognised that it would have been 
impossible without the consent of the various peoples. The Liegeois 
who under the feeble government of their bishop* hud practical! v created 
a petty republic and were very jealous of their independence, were alone 
in offering resistance to the duke, and moreover its obstinate character 
was largely due to the intrigues of Louis XL Everywhere else, os w c 
have seen, the attempts of the Duke of Orleans, Sigismund, Henry VI, to 
win over the inhabitants resulted in dead failure. Iu Brabant and 
Limburg, as in Haiuntilt, Holland, and Zeeland, the Estates recognised 
Philip the Good «s their prince. The insurrections of Bruges (1436) m]( ] 
Ghent (1450-53) against him hod none of the character of national 
risings. They were the last attempts of the two great towns to defend 

* This »the duchy, once known a* Upper Ur™;™; n lilll[teil to Lhe 
fiefir of if dukes round Nance, ami refined thriamvof Lorraine, which wj» le st h v 
iflwtr LurraLi te in the Luw 1 
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privilege* which no bngtr corresponded to Lheir reel interest*. It is 
sufficient to remark that the rest of Flanders left them to fight alone; 
this shews that they were only fighting for an out-of-date parochialism. 

In truth, the work of the dukes of Burgundy was done just at the 
proper moment and corresponded to the needs of the time. The sub¬ 
divisions of the Middle Ages could nut have been continued into the 
fifteenth century without causing the Iajw Countries to be dissolved in 
n medley of dynastic wars and munic ipal struggles, or without involving 
them Fatally in the last phase of the Hundred Years’ War, which would 
have ruined and dismembered them. It was their good fortune, thanks 
to the power of Philip the Good, to have been able to preserve the 
blessings of peace in the midst of the formidable conflict between France 
and England. The alliance of their prince with England from 1419 
to RT5 guaranteed to them a period of rest and prosperity. And the 
^benefits they obtained from tins contributed greatly to bind them to the 
dynasty which had created for them a situation of such advantage. 

*The social and political conditions of the period also favoured the 
house of Burgundy. The decay of the elutli industry in the towns during 
the second half of the fourteen til century led to the migration of the 
working classes who had for so long been keeping up a revolutionaiy? 
agitation within them. So, with political jieace came social [wace also, 
and both the well-to-do bourgtouie and the nobility looked upon the 
prince as indispensable for its continuance. He wtos ahlc, lor the good of 
his subjects ami the increase of Ins own influence, to turn to advantage 
ill other directions the changes which were transforming the economic 
equilibrium of the country. Philip the Good encouraged with all his 
might the extension into the country-districts of the cloth industry, 
which was no longer a monopoly of the towns; he protected, in spite of 
the protests of Bruges, the development of the port of Antwerp which 
was to have so brilliant n future; be supported, against the hostility 
of the Hanseatic Longue, the steady progress of the Dutch shipping. 
Further, it must 1* noted that the uniting of all the territories of the 
Jjow Countries under the authority of a single dynasty allowed a freedom 
to commerce and general intercourse such as had not existed U'fnre. 
From 1435 onwards the duke was able to issue coinage which had legal 
currency through the whole of his. dominions. 

From all this there resulted n prosperity which nstonished the rest of 
Europe. The dozding Iuxury with which the dukes liked to be surrounded 
was the counterpart l® the wealth of their subjects. And it was in its 
artistic efflorescence that this period, which was distinguished for painters 
Hke the Van Eyck and Yah der Weyden, Architects like Jean de Ruysbroeck 
And Mathieu de Layeris, sculptors Sikh Claus Sluter, musicians like Jean 
Ockegeui and Joaquin dest Pres, received its loftiest And noblest expression. 
PMlippede Commyncacalled the Low Countries a ^promised land" atid 
the expression does not seem exaggerated when we look at the smiling 
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champaign and the charming lawn-view* which form the Iwkground id 
the printing* of the time. At the present day, it is still to the Burgundian 
age that Belgium owes the finest pieces in its rouauffi^ and the most 
characteristic mtmuitienU in its streets. 

The Low Countries, after they had been united into one territorial 
whole, still remained quite separate from the ancestral domains of their 
princes the duchy of Burgundy and the fra? county (Tranche Comtf); 
they were too far apart from one another in distance, and quite different 
in history, moo, and interests. For political raisons us we have seen, 
Charles the Bold sought to gain possession of Alsace and Lorraine, “d 
thus to extend his dominions continuously without a break from the 
shorn of the North Sea. to the Jure- But neither he nor his lather liad 
aiiv thought of extending to their Burgundian lands the system of 
government they had established in their northern territories. The moat 
they did was to admit into their council and to attach to their sendee % 
number of jitrirta and military and oilier officials, who mme originally 
from Burgundv properly so colled; these, bring stranger to the Low 
Countries* were the more pliant instruments of ducal authority. 

The w ay in which the unification came about explains the characteristics 
of the State which the duke* created. It w*^ not, as we have seen, due 
in any way to conquest; it wils simply the result of the recognition by 
the Estate* of the different territories in turn of the right* which Philip 
the Good acquired by inheritance himself or by purdiosc from their 
hereditary ruler*, "nit* duke, therefore, did not impose himself on his 
subject* as an alien ruler; he appeared, to each of the regions into which 
the l&w Countries were historically divided, os its u natural prince.’' 1 To 
the Flemings he was merely Count of Flenders, to the Brn bauson* Duke 
of Brabant, to the people of Hmmmlt or of Holland he was Count of 
Hainault or Count of Holland, and so on. By these diverse titles he 
ruled over the whole, and each of the districts which in turn were united 
beneath hi* sceptre preserved its own peculiar constitution. In the fid! 
meaning of the term, the Burgundian monarchy whs a federal monarchy* 
But the association into one body jiolitic of so many principalities 
which had for so long been separate, put them in an entirely new relation 
both to one another and to the reigning dynasty. Their conjunction 
went far beyond the level of a merely personal union; it reached to that 
of a political union. Above the regional cunsritotiom the dukes built a 
framework of institutions, which extended their competence throughout 
the whole country. The Great Council* presided over by the Burgundian 
chancellor, in which representatives of all the provinces hod eseat^ look 
cognisance of all mutters of general interest; mid, little by little, it 
imposed it* authority over all the' spheres which were outride the local 
constitutions. The financial QfgnniflatioD, which was put under the 
super virion of the three Chambr&r dts C&mptn tif Lille, Brussels* and the 

1 An smc eptfrui mawt he msulu, in the time of < 'hurley tlie Bold* Fnr ihe principality of 
Lefle and h\*q for the tlpehy aTGraldere* both of which wereiuinued by forts of arm*! 
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Hague, Achieved its complete shape rs it gained in centralisation. In 
1471, the institution of Ctmpagmct d'ordnnnance established a standing 
nnnv recruited from the whole country. In judicial matters, a special 
Chamber of the Great Council, which was separated off from the parent 
body in 1473 to become the Pariemmt of Mulincs, acted as a court ol 
appeal and extended its jurisdiction over all the ducal domains. The 
process of unification was not manif&tod only iu the sphere of govern* 
nient properly no called. In 1430, the creation of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece indicated the dear intention of the duke to attach the 
high nobility of the Low Countries to his own person and policy. Much 
more important was the summons by Philip the Good in 1463 of 
representatives of all the local Instates in his dominions to a single 
assembly at Bruges, which borrowed from France thp name of Estates 
General. But the Estates General of the Low Countries were to play a 
.much more important role than those of France. iV ithout their consent 
it was impossible to raise taxes, since in each of his territories the dukc 
had to ask for them from its particular Estates, and these Estates 
General were in fact a congress of local Estates, Their financial import¬ 
ance gave them at an early date a political importance which resulted, 
during the revolution of the sixteenth century, in their becoming the 
organ of national opinion. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the Burgundian monarchy was a 
monarchy doubly tempered, firstly by its federal character, and secondly 
by the political tradition which had obliged the princes, from the end of 
the thirteenth century onwards, to keep on good terms with the Estate*. 
There tan be no doubt, however, that the dukes, like all the princes 
of thdr time, looked on personal government as the ideal form of 
government. The wise opportunism of Philip the Good avoided any 
open display of this. But Charles the Bold never managed to control 
his absolutist tendencies; and they were largely responsible for the 
dangerous revolt which broke out on the news of his death. 

It must be recognised, besides, that this personal rule, of which 
contemporary' opinion was so apprehensive, did initiate certain excellent 
reforms, which proved so beneficial tliat they won acceptance. In l3H(i 
Philip the Bold established in Flanders a “Chamber” which was the 
origin of the Councils of Flanders, Brabant, and Holland for justice, and 
also of the financial organisation already mentioned. The opposition 
aroused at the outset by these innovations is not hard to understand. It 
was the natural consequence of the social transformations which were 
setting op the modern State, the organ of the “common weal, against 
all the champions of outworn privileges, who in effect were championing 
their own “private weal,” 

To sum up, then. The Burgundian State, while it laid between France 
and Germany the foundation oh which the kingdoms of Belgium and 
Holland stand at the present day, at the same time caused Baste countries 
to pass from the civilisation of the Middle Ages to tjiftt of modem times. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ENGLAND: THE LANCASTRIAN KINGS, 1809—1«I 

Thk revolution of 1899 placed on the English throne ft man in several 
ways well-fit ted to rule, Henry of Lancaster was handsome, brave, and 
energetic; his knightly exploits in the lists and against the heathen, his 
liberality and his affable manners bud made him widely popular abroad 
and at home; he was besides a devout churchman, free from any taint of 
his fathers anticlericalism, an accomplished musician, and a discrim mat¬ 
ing patron of letters. HLh education, for his time and class, was also 
considerable; from surviving records in his hand we know that be could 
write both French and English and on occasion quote a Latin tag; whiles 
he was famed for the ease with which he argued difficult problems in 
casuistry with the scholar of hi* court. There can be no doubt, there¬ 
fore, that be was endowed wUh many royd graces; unfortunately the 
tasks before him demanded sterner qualities than these, qualities such aa 
patience and circumspection which he did not possess. The office which 
he had bo lightly seized was passing through a crisis; yet lie shewed little 
appreciu lion of i ts di ffienl ti m* Of o lie of them i n pi rt icu lar, tile i nadequacy 
of the royal revenue, lie was bo for from being aw are that on Ins march 
south from Raveiispur he had made extravagant promises which he could 
not possibly keep as king. During the fourteenth century, the monarchy 
had carelctaly wasted its resources. Not only the machinery of the 
Exchequer, hot the whole administrative system had been dislocated to 
pay for expensive wans. It was the first duty of a prurient usurper to 
restore and to maintain financial stability. Hardly less urgent waj the 
need to reassert the lost authority of the Crown in local government. 
Here the policy of allowing the maintenance of order and the administra¬ 
tion of justice to tie engntssed by private persons-^as marked a feature 
of “bastard" as of true feudalism—had already prriceeded to disastrous 
lengths. I,ack of justice was Incoming one of the most fruitful sources 
of popular unrest. It is to the credit of Richard II that he had realised 
these dangers, but the weapons with which he hod chosen to meet them 
had been unwisely used and were in any case blunted by his failure. To 
levy arbitrary taxes and to combat private armies by enlisting a private 
army of his own required more tact than he was master of + The violence 
and uncertainty of his fiscal methods and the lax discipline which lie 
permitted his retainers contributed largely to his downfall. His successor 
was pledged to find otlier means- vet, in spite of frequent warning*, 
Henry did nothing. Under his rule the royal debt wjlh swollen to 
unmanageable proportions by a series of annual deficits; lianlly a year 
passed without fresh evidence of administrative weakness, while the 
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bu round rebellion? of the reign derived support And justification from 
the fart of widespread discontent. Those who had looked for much from 
the change of kings were quickly disillusioned^ It was not that they had 
expected the impossible; the fault lay with the man. In iso far m 
Henry IV fell short of Henry VII in parsimony* caution* and reforming 
zeal* he was unfitted for his task. In other respects, he was not an 
unsuccessful king. Tenacious of his right?* unflagging, until disease 
incapacitated him, in his attention to public business* tireless in hia efforts 
to defeat his many enemies, he managed to retain the throne which he 
owed to Richard's errors rather than his own desert* But ljecause he 
took too narrow a view of Ids responsibilities, his failings outweighed his 
merits, and if bis dynasty was shortlived and its end inglorious the blame 
in the first place must be attached to him. * 

For these reason? it is impossible to regard the revolution of 1399 as 
^ landmark in English history. Its outstanding importance was as a 
precedent, A dynasty with a weak hereditary title had usurped the 
throne; it had merely been the business of a popular assembly to ratify 
what had been achieved by force and to recognise a de facto king* one 
indeed who never Fully abandoned his first intention of claiming England 
by conquest This was a lesson easily learned, and it is not surprising that 
it was often imitated during the coming century* Rut otherwise—except 
for the persecution of Lollardy by the State—there is little to distinguish 
the period after 1399 from that before it. Under the Lancastrians the 
same constitutional battles were fought as under Edward III and 
Richard II: this was inevitable, since Henry IV came in, like Charles 11* 
“without conditions^ and nothing was settled about the powers and 
composition of the council or the control of royal expenditure. Already 
in the first parliament of the reign, the old issues were joined; in the 
commons the extravagance of the new kingV grants were criticised; and 
while Archbishop Arundel put the traditional baronial case for govern¬ 
ment not by “the voluntary purpose or singular opinion of the king," 
hut by “the advice, counsel* and consent* of “the honourable, wise* and 
discreet persons of his realm,™ Henry was at pains to accept for himself 
all the liberties which his predecessors had enjoyed. Richard doubtless 
had erred, but that was no reason why the rights of the Crown should 
be diminished, flu this {joint Henry took hi* stand, and was so far from 
yielding that he risked civil war before at the very close of hik life he 
"finally gained his way. From the first he revealed a determination to 
rule, as Richard had done, by the help of servants of his own choosing,and 
to resist any attempt to impose upon him that aristocratic or “natural** 
council which wo* to !>e the principal aim of baronial policy. Ijiucastrian 
knights like John Cheyne and Thnolas Erpingham, esquires like John 
Doreward and John Norbury, clerks like John Scarie and John Propbete, 
were the men in whom he put bis trust In this he was assisted by 
divisions in the ranks of the baronage, personal feuds and jealousies 
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arising out of the late king’s attempt to pack the upper house. There 
was little chance of common action so long as the victors of t399 only 
dendreti to settle old scores with the Appellants of 1397. At first Henry 
swceedod in protecting Richard's favourites from the vengeance of their 
enemies, inspired perhaps by a wish to preserve some counterpoise to 
those powerful families which had helped him to attain the throne—the 
Perries, the Nevilles, and the Arundejs. If this was his object, he failed. 
In January 1400, fear drove the Appellant* to risk all in an ill-planned 
rebellion. Richard’s tyranny was not, however, yet forgotten and many 
of his friends now met their deaths at the hands of the common people. 
Kent and Salisbury perished at Cirencester, Huntingdon at l’leshey, and 
Despenser at Bristol; many men of inferior rank were afterwards executed 
by the royal command. The alarm this outbreak excited was sufficient to 
seal the fate of Richard II; by the end of February he was dead at 
Pontefract in circumstances which leave little doubt that he was murdcmL 
The first attempt at counter-revolution had failed; there still remained 
the possibility of armed interference from abroad. Although England 
had demonstrated her loyalty to the new dynasty, France and Scotland 
were in no hurry to extend their recognition. But the fact that both 
kingdoms had their own internal difficulties prevented them from making 
any serious effort to oppose the English revolution. Richard's French 
queen woa in Henry’s custody, and the government of Charles VI had 
therefore to proceed cautiously until she was safe. The Scots, however, 
hod not lhe same motives for restraint. Their truce with England expired 
at Michaelmas 139ft, and under cover of half-hearted negotiations for its 
extension Scottish raids over the border recommenced, Chi hearing this, 
Henry told parliament on 1(1 November that he proposed to invade 
Scotland in person. Yet it was not until Robert HI had made it clear 
that lie had no genuine intention of coming to terms that on t4 August 
1400 the English marched into the Lowlands with the king at their Wad. 
A fortnight later, after failing before Edinburgh Castle, they were obliged 
to beat an ignominious retreat. Thin expensive fiasco brought peactTno 
nearer, but when in August 1 W2 the Scot* in their turn invaded England, 
it fell to the Perries to regain the credit which Henry had lost, by drift¬ 
ing their army decisively at Homildon Hill. Four cork woe among the 
prisoners. Domestic strife in Scotland pre vented any attempt being made 
to avenge this disaster. Finally, the capture of Robert s heir, Jam®, at 
sen on his way to France in 1400 put on end to all further danger to 
England from the north. The French were not so easily disposed of | n 
the first place Henry was obliged to surrender Isabelle without receiving 
very much in exchange. Preliminaries of peace were signed at LeiUighen 
near Calais on 3 August 1401. hut many details were left over for 
discussion; and although definite hostilities were for the time avoided, 
the conversations dragged on until the French Saw in Henry’s troubled 

at home a favourable opportunity For adding to his embormaamaits, 
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Fox no sooner Imd he returned from his Scottish expedition than he was 
greeted by news of * Welsh rising. Its leader, Owen (sly it Dw? (filetido«er) t 
was & di'MXiidaut of native princes and a landowner nf some importance 
in North Wales. It is possible that he bad Wn denied legal redress for 
wrongs done to him by the king's friend. Lord Grey of Ruthin, but 
whatever the cause of hb disaffection, his countrymen responded with 
enthusiasm when he kid himself proclaimed Prince of Wales at GJyn 
Dyfrdwv on 16 September 1400. During the following week Ruthin and 
severnF other English settlements were plundered and burnt. An ugly 
situation was saved by the prompt ac tion of a Shropd li re magnate, H ugh 
Burnell, who collected the local levies and forced the rebels to take refuge 
in the mountains By the time the king readied Shrewsbury all occasion 
for anxiety seemed over, and Henry contented him self with a progress 
round the outskirts of Snowdonia. But the lull whs deceptive; Next year 
Grljn Dfrr appeared in South Wales, and as time passed it became evident 
"that lie had inspired a genuine national revival which it wuuld take long 
years and much campaigning to overcome* In October 1403 a French 
Heet made a descent on Kidwelly; although the damage dune was alight, 
the wav was prepared for a Franco A Yebh alliance. Had Henry had 
undisputed command of the ruirruw seas, this development might have 
left him unmoved, but in fact lie was badly prepared for a maritime war. 
Any advantage which on enlarged navy might have given him virus thrown 
away when he permitted—perhap even encouraged—his subjects to prey 
on neutral shipping, for this immediately involved him in disputes with 
Brittany, Flanders, and the Hanseatic League. Between 1400 and 1406 
English privateers wrought great havoc iii the Channel* capturing soures 
of rich prizes and making themselves feared and hated from Dorr-rig to 
Finisterre, Their uao^t active captains were Mark Msxtow of Fnwey, 
John Hawley of Dartmouth, and Henry Pay of Poole, but even the royal 
aduiilab were not above taking a part in the game. This inevitably led 
to reprisals and to the persecution of English merchant communities 
abroad. In a short time the narrow seas were the scene of a bitter 
privateering war, Buccaneers of various nationalities from ba.ses on the 
coast of Brittany threatened the principal trade routes. The English ports 
themselves were not safe from at hick. In August 1406 Plymouth wa* 
burnt by the Counts of la. Marche and Vendomei in the following 
Decemljer a landing was made on the Isle of Wight by a fora? under the 
command of the Count of tit Pol; and during the summer of 1405 con¬ 
siderable damage wan done at Low, Poole, and elsewhere by a Gvstition, 
Don Peru Nino. All this time the pretence of a truce was maintained 
hetw-een England and France, surviving even when in July 1404 
Charles VI promised tu give military assistance to Glyu Dwr against 
« Henry of Loncaihf. 71 French help was lung in coming and, though it 
came at last in August 1405 P it proved of small use to the Webb. The 

allies advanced into England as Car as Woodbury Hill near Worcester, 
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but they were obliged to retreat when Henry threw hi case] f into the city. 
Although the back of Welsh resistance was not yet broken and the 
struggle continued for some years after the failure of the French invasion, 
it was only & question of time before the English were successful. Under 
Prince Henry, the Icing’s eldest son, they recovered castle after castle, 
and when at length Harlech fell in 1409 Civil Dir again became a 
fugitive in the woods and mountains. Meanwhile, as a result of the 
murder of the Duke of Orleans in 1407, France was rapidly falling into 
anarrhv, and at the same time peace was living restored with the mhritime 
powers. After long negotiations a commercial truce was arranged with 
£' landers in March 1407. i Ins was followed in July by a similar agree- 
merit with Brittany, and finally at the beginning of 1408 friendly relations 
were re-established with the Hanseatic league. Europe had been forced 
to accept the house of lain raster, 

A usurpers greatest enemies are often those to whom he is mosfc 
indebted for Ills success. As the repentant kingmakers of 1399 discovered, 
llenr\ s gratitude had its limits; he proposed to rule as well as reign. 
The ease with which one revolution had been achieved fascinated and 
demoralised the greater baron*, and it was not long before the youth of 
Richards heir, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, began to suggest to 
the more ambitious and discontented of them the advantages which might 
Follow' for those who placed him on the throne. To the Percies, allied 
with the Mortimers hv marriage, even a Percy king did not seem an 
impossible dream. From a situation full of danger, Henry could derive 
one consolation. This preoccupation with treason rendered the nobility 
incapable of a common policy. Those who should have led the consti¬ 
tutional opposition in parliament were busy plotting isolated rebellion 
in the country. This gave the king his chance. So long as common 
advantage was abandoned for private ambition, he could hold his own 
by playing one family ofi against another. But for the ancient* feud 
between Percy and Neville his cause might have been lost more tlurn 
once during the first luilf of his reign. One after another the plots against 
him misfired. That of 1403 probably came nearest to success. Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, his brother Thomas, Earl of Worcester, 
And his son the famous Hotspur, had been amply rewarded for their share 
in the revolution, but they were dissatisfied at nut being allowed to ransom 
the prisoners they had taken at Horn i ldo n Hill. If they had reasonable 
grievances, they made no attempt to obtain a hearing for them in parlia¬ 
ment. Instead, asserting the king's faithlessness to the oath which, they 
said, he had sworn to them at Doncaster in 1399, only to claim his duchv 
of Lancaster, they took the field at the beginnil^ of July 1403. Hotspur 
raised the standard of revolt at Chester on the tenth, and, followed by 
men from Cheshire and the March to whom the name of Ridmid mu 
still dear, set out with his uncle, Worcester, to surprise the young Prince 
of Wales at Shrewsbury. The king heart! the news at Nottingham on the 
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and with all the speed of which he wax capable in tu\ emergency* 
hastened to forestall them, ilc entered Shrewsbury on the.- 20th, and ou 
the following day defeated the rebels outside the town both before they 
could make a junction with their Welsh allies and befiue the old earl 
could come to their assistance from the north. Hotspur died lighting; 
Worcester and other captured leaders were executed after the battle. 
Northumberland, threatened by a Neville army, drew off, pretending that 
he had taken no part in the rebellion. Qn 11 August he submitted to 
the king at York, and was premised a pardon in return for the surrender 
of his castles. His constables nevertheless refused to admit the royal 
officers, and he seems to have been kept in custody until he was brought 
to pari lament on 6 February 1404. The lords showed their sympathy 
with his designs by refusing to convict him of tieasqn; his fault, they 
K&id s was nothing more than a trespass against the Earl of Westmorland, 
and the king was obliged to set him free. 

' If this was parliament's attitude, it is not surprising that fresh insurrec¬ 
tions shortly took place. In February 1405 a successful attempt was made to 
carry off the Mortimer chiidnui from Windsor, but the plot was discovered 
and they were recaptured at Cheltenham before they had time to reach 
safety in Wales. Several I orcin were implicated, in eluding the Duke of York 
and Thomas Mowbray, the Earl Marshall; even the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury did not escape suspicion. The duke was imprisoned and his lands 
confiscated, the earl pardoned, and the archbishop's protestations of 
innocence accepted. Northuuiberland, although he held aloof from this 
conspiracy, was meanwhile preparing a new enterprise. On 2S February 
he entered into an agreement with Glyn Ufi r r and Edmund Mortimer the 
elder, uncle of the Earl of March, to divide the kingdom lietween them. The 
Earl MjLn§hall and Lord Rardnlf conseutedl to join him and the mild and 
saintly Richard Scrofje, Archbishop of York, wew also drawn in. The latter® 
proclamation aimed at giving the rebellion a popular basis. But again the 
rebels were too slow in Tiin^sSug their foiccs. The Earl of Westmorland 
captured Scrope and Mowbrav by treachery at Shipton Moor near York on 
£9 May, while the king w as still on his way north. When he arrived, he was 
in no mood for mercy and in spite of the prayers of Archbishop Arundel, 
who hod folio well him, he ordered the execution of the captives. After 
a hurried and irregular triiil by the Earl of Arundel and Sir Thomas 
Beaufort, they were beheaded under the walls of York on 8 June. It 
saVh much for the strength of Henry's position that it was so little shaken 
by the execution of an archbishop. Pope Innocent VII wm too weak to 
avenge hi* servant; so low was his credit among Englishmen that it vrm 
thought that hi.s mouth liar! been stopped with goltL But if GodV vicar 
was powerless, men believed that it was God's direct judgment on the 
murderer of a saint that immediately afterwards Henry was stricken by 
a mysterious disease. From 9 to 16 Jane he lav ill at Ripen, we are told 
with leprosy. Whatever it wa^ it was not this, for he was soon healthy 
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and able to set about the systematic redaction of the Pertv castlt*. 
The royal artillery proved irresistible and by the end of August nil the 
rebel garrisons had submitted The carl and B&rdojf fled to Scotland at 
the king’s approach. From here they made one last desperate attempt 
early in t+WJ. But the weather was against them; it was the coldest 
winter in living memory and, after a futile effort to raise the north, they 
were brought to bay and slain by Sir Thomas Rokebv, sheriff of York, 
at Braniham Moor on 19 February. With them died the selfish policy for 
which they had stood Its chief effect had been to jjaralvse the endeaveum 
of the more moderate among their peers to criticise nod control the royal 
administration. Freed from this embarrassment the loyal majority were 
shortly to find a leader in the Prince of Wales. But it was not until he 
had mastered thf Welsh problem, not, that ta to say, until 1+09, that 
Henry of Monmouth was able to devote his energy to politic*. For more 
than half the reip, therefore, the main bruit of opposition fell upon the 
parliamentary knights, who did not prove themselves altogether unworthy 
of the trust. 

Custom, as well as their own reluctance to assume new bimtena, for 
long excluded the commons as a body from any active share in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, although it must be remembered that one or two of 
their mem here were generally of the king's council. But nevertheless the 
lower house was being driven by its wish to restrain the royal extrava¬ 
gance into adopting ft more aggressive policy than that, of mere criticism; 
it claimed and was beginning to exercise an effective control in certain 
administrative matters which was for from welcome to the king. Its 
power was derived in the last resort from its com mend over supply. 
Henry could no longer hope to “live of his own*? he had begun his 
reign by repudiating the illegal exactions of his predecessor; therefore, 
mj long as he was refused a grant of taxation for life equal to his needs! 
he was bourn) to come regularly to parliament for money. His opponents 
policy of making supply conditional upon the redrew of grievances, 
though he might reject it in principle as he did in 1401, was in practice 
very difficult, to circumvent, Thus the commons were able to rmpotfc 
conditions upon the expenditure of their grants: and to attempt at least 
in question* of finance to secure the responsibility of the executive to 
parliament 'IV progress of their demands ran be trail'd in the early 
parliaments of the century, reaching their culmination in that of 1406 
Each step was contested or evaded by the king, whose chief advantage lav 
in the want of continuity between successive pari i Aments, But it Tv the 
mere existence of this initiative on the part of the commons, premature 
and unfruitful though in the main it was, which makes the period one of 
great constitutional importance. • 

Controversy, following traditional lines, slowly developed over the 
composition and functions of the king’s council. At the beginning iff the 
reign Henry had been tadtij permitted to appoint his advisers without 
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any formal nomination in parliament. In spite of this he displayed a 
marked unwillingness to submit his acta to their approval. When in 1399 
he wes |>etitianed by the commons to make no grant save by the advice 
of bin council* he returned a temporising answer f ‘saving his liberty,* and 
during the first year of his reign many minor offices were filled and 
pensions awarded upon the royal authority alone. In 1401 the commons 
returned to the attack with a request that they might know the names 
of the king's councillors, and that these might then 1m charged in their 
preseiure to hold office until the nest parliament. Although there were 
good precedents for this request* it was, it seems* refused by the advice of 
the council itself 1 Hie opposition was more successful three years later 
when on 1 March 1104 after a troubled session the king announced that 
14 at the strong instances.,.made at divers times in this parliament by the 
commons, he had ordained certain lords and others to he of his great and 
continual council* The list contained no- new' names and the point of this 
surrender is lost if it is regarded ns in any sense a change of ministry* 
Unfortunately* the considerable speculation to which it has given rise in 
modem times receives no assistance from contemporary sources* since 
these are uniformly silent as to the object of the commons In making this 
demand. But it is clear that they attached far greater importance to the 
act of publication than to the contents of this hat* which must indeed 
have been already well-known to them* and it is therefore not unreason¬ 
able to assume that their purpose was rather to underline the doctrine 
that the council was answerable to parliament than, to impose on the 
king men who were not of his ow n choosing* The direct assault on Ilenry V 
freedom of action had recently failed; liis critics may well have hoped to gain 
their object by fastening responsibility for his mistake* upon those whom 
he had publicly acknowledged ns his adviser*. The fact that they had in 
impeachment a ready made procedure for dealing with unpopular ministers 
must have added point to their claim. How r this was circumvented by 
the king will shortly be seen. 

On the other hand, the financial arrangements made in the first parlia¬ 
ment of 1404 succeeded at least temporarily in curbing the royal power. 
For some time there had been serious grumbling at the prodigal expendi¬ 
ture of the government and especially of the household* Now it was said 
that the knights and officials of the king’* court had since 1399 enormously 
enriched themselves at the public expense. The resen tful commons expressed 
their surprise that kbe revenues w r ere so suddenly diminished and* having 
characterised the treasurer's proposals for meeting this deficit os “most 
outrageous*’"' for some days obstinately refused to make the necessa ry grant*. 
The king's retort was to keep them in session until they changed their minds. 

i Bjcdk’per, tm\ lYby Seal* K28/i!9;U0 and t>& These dMumtut^ are 

miniated by 1'rofessor J r h\ Baldwin (TAf King* Cornell, p, 154); since the Karl of 
Worcester is mentioned ns Steward of the Household, they cannot be later than )40Sj 
mu\ HOI iff therefore the only year which fil~. 
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The kings victory 


At leojjth, worn out by this treatment, they surrendered so far ns to vote aii 
extraordinary tax of one shilling in the pound on land-rents. But so anxious 
were they that thin should not be accepted as a precedent that they made 
it a condition that all record of their vote and of the subsequent collection 
of the tax should be afterwards destroyed. Further, detenuilied to safe- 
pianl the proceed* from being squandered in the usual way, the commons 
insisted on appointing four special treasurers to control expenditure under 
the direct supervision of the council and later to render an account uf their 
ollice to parliament. 1 The ting consented, but it is said that, though the 
iiecevwy documen ts were prepared, they were nut sealed when parliament 
was dissolved. Nevertheless, it was the existence of these four men—three 
London merchants and a clerk front Rutland—standing between the king 
and his normal cvifelessnesi in matters of finance, which made necessary 
the early summons of another parliament. In the summer of 1+04, Henry 
withdrew to hi* Lancastrian estates in the north midlands, whence n large 
number of warrants were issued par commandtment du Roy without the 
advice of the council. He was so short of money that on 5 July payment 
oil all pensions and annuities was suspended. At a great council at 
Lichfield on 25 August it was decided to hold a parliament at Coventry 
on 6 October. The king made no secret of his determination to convoke 
an assembly from which all troublesome elements had been excluded; For 
not only did he forbid the return of any lawyers but actually pointed out 
to the sheriff* those whom they were to have elected. In view of this, it 
is not surprising that next year the rebels included in their titaiufesto a 
demand for the free election of members as in former times. Henry had 
undoubtedly chosen his ground well, since Coventry was in the heart of 
his private duchy and undisturbed by those influences for which the 
capital had already begun to be famous. As the proceedings soon demon- 
*trated, it was his intention to reverse the acts of the previous parliament. 
In the first place the council was not reappointed; in the second, the four 
independent treasurers were replaced by two royal servants, Lord Furnival 
and Sir John Pelham, the former of whom became shortly afterwords 
Treasurer of England. But though the commons were timid and deplored 
their inexperience, they were by no means uncritical. Their suggestion* 
for financial reform, while comprehensive enough, were scarcely practicable, 
and the fact that they were too sweeping gave the king the excuse he 
desired for shelving them. An equally rash attack upon the wealth of 
the clergy brought down upon the commons the abuse of Archbishop 
Arundel, so that in the end they were obliged to drop their proposal* 
and to veto instead a very substantial grant. When parliament broke up, 
Henry might well have congratulated himself on having uutiimiiamvred 
Ins opponent*. 


1 The secuntry of WaUfnghim’s welUJrnown account nf this <— (■>—» is „**„*,♦ 
by ike term of a commission of 24 March 1401 (Chknddr e/fiw Roil, xr , „ , M) . 

suh.,d> be maJc bywrnrtofpnvyml dieted lotbcm by onforofUiegreut council.” 
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His success was, however, illuaory- In *pito of the liberality with which 
he had (ten treated, the exposes of the next critical year drained the 
exchequer, and the government wa* hand put to it to maintain forces in 
the field sufficient at the same time to cope with foreign attack and 
domestic retell ion. Its unpaid creditors were becoming im patient; it wax 
losing the confidence of the people, and when it essayed to borrow money, 
the response was >o disappointing that by the end of l-M)5 there was no 
alternative but another parliament. It seems that Henry attempted to 
repeat liis previous triumph, for on 21 lumber writs were despatched 
summoning members to Coventry for IS Pebraary, But the meeting-place 
h ,as changed, tiret to Gloucester and at the last moment to Westminster, 
for reasons which leave Iitile doubt that the Londoners, supportedby 
certain members of the council, brought pressure to bedr upon the king. 
This was to prove a costly change of plan for the government. It was 
probably not unconnected with the estrangement from the regime of a 
powerful but moderate group of councillors of which the three Beaufort*, 
som of John of Gaunt by Katherine Swynford, became the active nucleus. 
In February 1+05 Sir Thomas Beaufort was removed from ids post as 
Admiral of"the North to make way for the king's second son. Thomas, a 
youth of eighteen years, who was later prominent as the rival of bin elder 
brother and the enemy of the Beaufort family. It is clear front the de¬ 
mand for the better keeping of the seas, brought forward early in the new 
parliament and Urged insistently by the English merchant community, 
that this appointment was not popular. It was quickly followed by the 
resignation of Henry Beaufort, the ablest of the brothers, who tiad been 
Chancellor since 1+0Si. This foreshadowed the emergence of an opposition 
party within the council itself, loyal to the dynasty but critical of the 
king's methods, which was soon to make its importance felt. The balance 
of political forces was therefore altering when ou 1 March 1+06 the 
estates met nt Westminster and the government came face to fare with a 
hostile and determined house of commons. 

The “Long Parliament' of 1406 lasted with two adjournments until 
22 December. It was characterised throughout by the activity and out¬ 
spokenness of the king's critics, and it* great length was due solely to their 
obstinate refusal to vote taxes until the king had conceded their demand*. 
The keynote was struck when on 23 March the Speaker made a solemn 
request for “good and abundant governance.* This somewhat colourless 
phrase, frequently repeated in the debates which followed, embodied all 
the aspirations of the reforming party, and the aea! with which the 
commons sought to give it a practical meaning justifies Stubbs's descrip¬ 
tion of this parliament as “an exponent of the most advanced principles 
of medieval constitutional life in England,' Very little time seems to 
have been spent in condemning the past shortcomings of the government, 
though the extravagance ami inefficiency of the civil service came in for 
squie very pointed criticisms. But while the greatest efforts were devoted 
to safeguarding the future, in one inspect Henry's former good resolutions 
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77te * v Long Parliament" of 1406 


were not forgotten. In 1404 lie hod promised that the special treasurers 
should present their accounts to parliament For audit. He was now asked 
to ftilH] this promise* At firet he gave an uncompromising reply: “Kings 
were not wont to raider account"; and every sort of obstruction was re¬ 
sorted to by ministers. But knowing how hard pressed lie was for money„ 
the commons remained obdurate; their firmness was rewarded when on 
19 June, in return for a slight increase for one year in the rates at which 
poundage might be levied, they were allowed an audit by parliament. 
Tins was a notable victory; not only did it encourage the opposition to 
continue tlie struggle but it was a clear vindication of the policy towards 
which it was feeling its way* the policy of appropriating supplies and 
of holding ministers personally responsible to parliament for their 
expenditure* * 

It may well have been this demonstration of its value which now 
prompted the commons to extend the use of their principle bv enforcing 
it not merely in the case of an extraordinary tax but in that of all taxes* 
and not merely upon treasurer* appointed ctd hoc but oho upon the 
regular officers of the Crown. With this in view they were far from 
satisfied by the king's action on 22 May in nominating n council in par¬ 
liament* but began to demand stricter terms of reference. Yet Henry, 
giving his ill-health as an excuse* hod already made one very important 
concession* It had long been hit* habit to make his wishes known directly 
to the chancery and exchequer by meins of letters under the signet and 
bilie countersigned by one of his chamberlains; he was thus able tosh nrt- 
eircuit the council and to incur expenditure without its supervision. Now 
he agreed to submit all such direct warrants to the council for endorse¬ 
ment, only reserving for himself the right to pardon criminals and to 
appoint to offices and benefices which were actually void. These reserva¬ 
tions, it will be noticed, invoked no power to put fresh charges the 
revenue. But although such an arrangement would have contented par¬ 
liament in 1399, it fell very short of the desires of 1406- At first it 
seemed as if nothing w ould --K>flcn the extreme reluctance of the commons 
to authorise any fresh taxation; in spite of the king's obvious intention 
to prolong parliament until they yielded, it was only on the night of 
£2 December, when it w*as uo longer possible for many of the members to 
reach their homes by Christmas, that their resolution melted and a grant 
was made* It was, however, a grant on eonditions, 1 and in order that 
these conditions might be fulfilled, it was suggested that certain lords who 
were still present in parliament and therefore probably members of the 
council should bind themselves to refund out of their own pockets any 
part of the tax which should be misappropriated. It is not surprising 

1 These arc possibly contained in a draft preserved among the records uf the 
council {Nicolas, N* Rj/Vonrifriiyi and thd market of the I'niryfbtmcil, ?, pp*2a3-7); 
they include a provision that no gifts, uinttitiefl, or pardons for debt shoolii be j^rnnu-J 
for two years, and another that any patent contrary to this should he void. 
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that these lord* joined wilt the king in wignly rejecting tins revolutionary 
proposal. But although the commons were forced to withdraw it, they 
only capitulated on terms- In the first place they insisted that council lots 
should publicly swear to obey thirty-one articles which were drawn up by 
parliament for their guidance; and fondly that this oath together with 
the articles, should be put cm rwnd on the parliament roll m order that 
no doubt should he allowed to exist a* to Hie terms on which the appoint¬ 
ments had been made. Experience bad convinced the government s critics 
that tfiev could not rely upon the spontaneous willingness of the 
co unci I Ini's to impose economies on the king unless they in their turn were 
obliged to assume public responsibility. How far the commons were from 
trusting the kings good faith is revealed by a petition Hint at least six 
of their number should be present when the roll was engrussted. 
Immediately afterwards parliament was dissolved. In it the knights, with 
little or no help from the lords and actively obstructed by the council, 
had secured the humiliation of the Crown and a recognition of the fact 
that England was governed not by the king alone but by a king acting 
cm the advice of a council wlucb was ultimately accountable to 

parliament. 1 T , 

In view of what had happened in 1404 it was not likely that Henry', 
now that lie had obtained the necessary supplies, would loyally respect 
the constitutional scheme which had thus been thrust on him. Once again 
he compelled a submissive parliament to loosen bis bonds. Ten months 
after the Ijong Parliament had dispersed, another met at Gloucester to 
reverse its acts. Meanwhile the king had found a minister who was to 
sene him faithfully until his death. The Archbishop uf Canterbury bad 
never shown himself over-scrupulous. In 138b and after, he ban worket 
with the Appellants to humiliate Richard II. Ten years later he was ready 
to betmy his former associates to the king until the fate of his brother, 
the £srl of Arundel, opened his eyes to Richard's duplicity. As was 
generally the case in that sordid period, lie rarely hesitated to put liis ow n 
interests before those of his class. At the beginning of the new reign lie 
seemed to stand with the Percies and other noble supporters of the revo¬ 
lution for the preponderance of the liaruuftgc in the affairs of the realm, 
and on one occasion at least was, as we have seen, under suspicion of sharing 
the Percies' treasonable designs, lint from 1405 there are signs that he 
was drawing closer to the king. In this year he whs allowed to have his 
way in the election of Walden to the vacant see of London. His deaertiuii 
of the aristocratic cause may have been due to his dislike of the Beauforta 
who were beginning to champion it; perhaps he was alarmed by the 
enterprise of the commons and by the envious eyes cast by some of them 
on the wealth of the Church; probably’ personal ambition was the deciding 

1 Here wd elsewhere I have been able to ni*We fall n* el die lunger ler&iiiiml 
Wakingluixn’s History contained in Bodley MS 4* 1 - hy thr kindness of Mr V. H. 
Galbraith, who placed his transcript at my disposal. 
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The parliament of 1407 


fnctor. Already in the parliament of 1406 he hud in the name of the 
council put obstacles in the way of reform. Shortly afterward* on 
80 January 1407, he accepts office aa Chancellor, in the words of «n 
iwclesiast.ml diromcler, “against the will of those who loved his honour * 
A patent continuing the legitimation of the Beaufort* dated ten days 
later, which contained a new proviso “exzcpta dignitatr regain, baa been 
regarded as prooi of Arundel's hostility to the king's half-brother*, Hut 
there was as yet no open breath, 

nnin n*i “£! rt T C Ij T gnt , ? hidl ^ in St Petc ^ a A *>% ** Glduccter 

on W Oetober 140* Arundel as ChanoelJor waa the natuml spokesman 

j*. f L gro eminent, His choice of test for the opening sermon, “Honour 
; h Jf* ** the appropriate to the meeting. As Henry boasted 
o a IlftTiswitie agent, this was to be a parliament which would do his 
bidding I recced mgs had scarcely begun Irefore the Chancellor, imtieipa- 
mg criticism, went in person to the commons 1 house to inform them 

Z** ia 1406 had been spent. This apparently 

did not satisfy the commons, but when on 9 November their Speaker, 

I homos Chaucer, cousin and partisan of the Beaufort* tried to reopen 
the discussion, Arundel plainly told him that the council Imd laboured 
ddigently to perform its duties and declined henceforwarrl to be bound 
Dy the until which i ts memhers had sworn in the previous December The 
king ™s graciously pleased to excuse them, and thus ihe matter was ter¬ 
minated In the same fashion, an attempt by Oiaucer to raise the mo¬ 
tion of illegal purveyance was successfully postponed. But before loutr 
the ^vemmeut overstepped wise limits and provoked a display of spirit 
„ 1 1 j om 1 ie /™W« common* On 14 November, in response to a petition, 
joven lords—-me]uding the ChaoceUor and the two elder BmufurU— had 
'en permitted to confer with the member* about taxation. But a week 
later. Wore any grout hud been reported, the king approached the bids 
a id lulled them to state what they would regard as a suitable provision; 
on receiving their reply, he then commanded the lower house to endorse 
lL - Ij0L ^, 1 ^. ** °. U J^7 ngmnsl the lords and great the clamour that 

menib ^^11“ ^ Th * k ' n - ******* to ™*ure the 

members, nothing h ml been farther from his thoughts tiian that of which 

STSSS't t ‘‘^^boir was settled on * December when it 
* recorded Unit each house might m the absence of the kiwdthate th<- 
conntrys needs, provided that neither ahouid report until bothwere^ 
and that the report should always be made by the commons* SpeakT I 
can liardly be> churned that this established save in a very |JEd sen* 

?n 0 v? . t Y iTS^ET l ° ^ * «" -t ’ b,Jt 11 —3nlr prevented 

a novel, and ,f it had been successful, a very damaging inviiou of it* 

hanl-won privileges. Here ended; however, the commons shocks. For 

although they were promised that no precedent should be thereby created, 

they went on immediately to vote the same taxes a* the loid, Imd recom- 

iiiended. In return the king promistd solemnly not to ask for any more 
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money until 28 March l+10, and gave to each returning member a copy 
of this pmpihc to nbow to his constituents 

The ensuing two years are fur m the moot baffling in the history of the 
reign. There is every sign that events were moving towards a crisis, but 
the unexplained absence of conciliar records at this critical period h a 
serious obstacle to its under^Unding. The king was dangerously ill; in dune 
1408 he had a seizure at Mortkke and for a time was thought to he dead* 
**but after some hours the vital spirit returned to him/ 1 In the following 
winte/be lay sick at Ei thorn and Greenwich for many weeks; his children 
were summoned and on 21 January he made his w ill Vet by 6 April he 
was able to write in his own hand u of the good health that I am in’* to 
his friend the Chancellor. There has been much dispute about the mtore 
of his disease; contemporaries called it leprosy* but th% symptoms point 
rather to some form of embolism* probably cerebral* complicated by other 
lea* destructive ailments. 1 Both his mental and physical powers suffered 
from these attacks. Although he was still capable of occasional spurts of 
energy'* these were of brief duration anti quickly succeeded by renewed 
visitations of weakness. His belief that his illness was a divine judgment 
on his sins may explain his tendency to lean more and more upon the 
support of his spiritual adviser* ArundeL Certainly the Chancellor was 
little less than his vicegerent during these years. But the heir to the 
throne* who may perhaps have felt that he hail a better claim to this 
position* was thinning to assert his rights Prince Henry* advised by the 
Beaufort, was resentful of the government's incompetence and anxious to 
begin his reign. Already, if we are to believe Munstrelet, the Bishop of 
Winchester had in 1406 informed the French court of the impending 
abdication of the king in favour of his son; be this as it may* there is no 
doubt tliat at a later date the prince lent his ear to such a *ugg&>tion. 
When hin father was on the point of death, he may have been willing to 
wall! since it seemed that his time wm not far distant* hut with the king's 
recovery in the spring of 1+09 inaction no longer contented him. The 
outcome of this period of tendon was the fall of Arundel at the close of 
the year. The sequence of events leading up to this can only be inferred. 
When on 26 October a parliament was summoned to meet at Bristol in 
the following January, no unusual difficulties appear to have been 
anticipated, Soon afterwards, however, a council, called to deal with the 
financial crisis* reached demions w hich seem to have been unwelcome to 
the king. 3 Dischaiging Sir John Tiptoft from the office of Treasurer, 

1 hi view rif ffciguipkt*'* ntntenient rnHodt the death of JnHri of <xaimt { fjwri r Lth™ 
Verilu£um ¥ ed. Thorold Umrer>. J. K., pp. syphilis ranrioi b* entirely ruled oat. 

We have 31 on the authority of the contemporary English translator vf John Ardcrne'a 

Trtali*? *m [ed, Power* l>'A* h Etui'S. Or%^ n&i r. cxmi(U}]D) pp, zii 

and 7+] that Henry aku HufFcred from a prollpift of the rectum, 1! have to ihnnk 
Mr ft. W. tt ri^Lt and Sir D Arcy Power fur their kind A&iskncv trith these 
rntdiud details. 

* €rimd*r o/Chm tto£U, J409-lS t pp. 2A-rt* 

* 
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An aristocratic council 


Henry ordered the collectors qf i'ustonis by signet letter to ignore the 
council's orders. His defiance was nevertheless short Jived* On IS December 
Westminster was substituted for Bristol eis parliaments place of meeting* 
and three days later Arundel resigned the great seal. But altitough the 
two great offices were vacant, the king was either mi able to find nr un¬ 
willing to accept new ministers. It was nut until £> January that ljurd 
Scrape became Treasurer; on the 19th orders were given to carry out the 
council's suspended financial regulations, "There was no t’lianrellor fur 
more than a month; when necessary* Henry himself superintended the 
sealing of documents, keeping the great seal bv him for that purpose and 
giving instructions vim rwv to a clerk. 

In tile absence of a chancellor, the opening sermon on 27 January "was 
preached by the Bishop of Winchester, the Speaker again being Thomas 
Chaucer. Four day* later the great seal was. conferred on Thomas Beau- 
fort. That the king himself had in no sense quarrelled with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is proved by the fact that he spent the greater part of the 
session not £ii his own palace at Westminster but across the water at 
Lambeth. Parliament was adjourned for Easter on IS March* but Ijefore 
that the commons had created great scandal bv presenting a Ijollard 
petition* which proposed to solve the country** financial difficulties by 
confiscating the estates of the Church. The king—and not his son, as has 
been generally supposed 1 —refused to consider it* and his faithful servant. 
Sir John Newbury, pleased at least one monastic chronicler by urging the 
primate to launch a crusade against these English heretics. Unabashed, 
the followers of Wydif continued to make their voices heard in parliament, 
but in vain. In the second session the common* turned their attention to 
the only less controversial matter of administrative reform. On S3 April, 
they offered a series of remedies for the better ami more economical 
government of the realm. In its forefront appeared the inevitable nostrum 
that the king should ‘'ordain and assign in the present parliament the 
most valiant, wise, and discreet lords to be of his council 71 and that these 
along w ith the judges* should be publicly sw orn. In response to a similar 
request of 3 May, Henry replied that certain lords had for good reasons 
excused themselves, and then produced a list of seven names. Now the 
extent of the princes triumph ivels revealed. Not only were his friends 
strongly represented along w ith himself on the new r council* but even more 
significant wn_s the omission of Arundel and of the usual curialists. It w ils 
in fact a 8mail aristocratic body, from which both the king's friends and 
the members of the commons were excluded. The Earl of Somerset had 
recently died, but }*>th his brothers were nominated, along with the Earl 
of Arundel, whose quarrel with his uncle* while dating hack to his share 
in Richard Serope's execution* had*since been aggravated bv a mass of 

1 The ‘‘nimuHtw# /Virirt*^r" of Wrisii^luixifi .//iitotfi AngH&tnti, u t p_ £83, in 
ahbrt 1 hal^l from il prineep* caiAo&ctiM H &rt&doxuM w iW" which anpeurs hi Ikutfry 
MS 4fl2, t Ouo*. J 
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litigation over their respective right* in Sussex/ When the councillor* 
u r ere sworn, the prince declared tbit they could not be held to their Oft tils 
unless sufficient funds were provided. After rejecting the wiggefation that 
they should give the king an annual tax for the remainder of his life, the 
commons proceeded to vote a subsidy and a half, its collection to be 
spread over three years. .Just before the dissolution, Bishop Langley and 
the Earl of Westmorland were excused attendance at the council on 
account of the necessity for their presence in the north, and, at the prince* 
request the names of two mure of his friends* the Earl of Warwick and 
Hi shop Chichele of St David's, were added to fill their places. 

The new r councillors threw r themselves into their task with energy. Tor 
the rest of the year, they virtually governed the country in the king 1 * 
name, while Henry, visiting his palaces at Windsor,♦Woodstock, and 
Kenilworth, was content to leave affairs at Westminster in their hands. 
During June ami July they met frequently, mainly to discuss finance. A 
genuine attempt seems to have l>ecii made to discover the governments 
liabilities and to meet them by burrowing and by ordinance* for the 
better collection of the revenue. These researches evidently brought home 
to them the gravity of the situation* furun 19 March 1411 a great council 
was held at which the Treasurer placed a financial statement before the 
lords in the king** presence. Budgeting for the year Michaelmas 1410 to 
Michaelmas 1411, Lord Scrope estimated the probable deficit at over 
d^lGjOOOj even before any provision had been made for annuities payable 
at the exchequer or for the sahixies of councillors It appear* tli.it the 
half-subsidy due at Midsummer 1411 had already been assigned to the 
king's creditors, and the Treasurer referred to the debts of the household, 
wardrobe, and other sending department* as w amounting to a huge sum.* 1 
There is no evidence that the lords had any remedy to offer for the un- 
su undoes* which this statement revealed. The fact w p ss I hat all this 
financial activity was occasioned by a desire to find means fur fresh ex¬ 
penditure. That Prince Henry'V thought* were already turning toward* 
the possibility of military intervention in France, when? the feuds of 
Burgundy and Amiagnoc offered a tempting bait, is suggested by esti¬ 
mates drawn up at tins time for the cost of Calais in time of war. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the ancient debts of this Fortress alone were 
more tlirni i?9,D0Q, he w*is Ambitious to raise and equip a new 
expeditionary force. In this he docs not appear to have had his father's 
approval, but nevertheless in September 1411 a small English army under 
the Earl of Arundel was despatched to the assistance of Burgundy. On 
9 November they took part in the victory of St Cloud, but were shortly 
afterwards sent home. 

Meanwhile in England the prince 1 * ascendancy was drawing to an end. 
Following the arrest in October of six knight*, including the steward of 
his household, on an unnamed charge, he made a progress through the 
* Cakntor tfOw* Roll*, p. teh and JJWLIJ, pp. 30 and I«Ml 
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Dismissal of the prince 


country in search of popular support. It was said that his ndviwns, led 
by Henry Beaufort, were openly proposing that the king should l>e deposed 
in his favour, and apparently a formal demand to this effect was made in 
the parliament which began at Westminster on iJ November. It does not 
seem that tins propaganda was at all favourably received by the people 
as a whole or that Henry IY had any difficulty in countering ite effects. 
The fatter bided Ins time. At his side was Arundel* fresh from his triumph 
over the pri nee’s friends at Oxford, where in the face of obstinate 
resistance he hail succeeded in humbling the Uni vend ty. The king did 
not attend the opening of parliament, but when on its second day the 
Speaker was presented to him he told him sharply that he wished on no 
account to have any manner of novelty but intended ** to stand as free in 
his prerogative jm any of his predecessor^ 11 Nothing wan heard for the 
moment of his abdicating, but a statute of the last parliament was annulled 
because it improperly limited the rights of the Crown* Before the end of 
the session * the council was thanked for its service* and discharged, Thomas 
Beaufort and Lord Sctope were removed from office, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury again entrusted with the great seal* No council wap for¬ 
mally nominated, but the Prince of Wales mid Henry Beaufort were 
excluded from that which met for the remainder of the reign. It was a 
cowed and anxious parliament which, hearing that the kings heart was 
heavy against its members, begged and secured from him a declaration of 
his faith in their loyalty before they returned home. 

In the matter of finance, the commons had not been generous. The 
government 1 * insolvency did not, however, prevent it from planning a 
fresh expedition to Fiance, this time to succour the Arumgiidcs. It is 
difficult to explain this change of policy on any other ground than that 
the king desired to mark his disagreement with his son, though the 
possibility of recovering Aquitaine no doubt had its influence in de¬ 
termining his choice* This decision produced a domestic crisis the facte 
of which are by no means de±tr, Henry was persuaded that the Prince of 
Wales, who was raising troops in the northern midlands, contemplated 
rebellion with a view to srixing the throne and preventing the betrayal of 
bis former Burgundian allies. In reply Llie prince issued a public state¬ 
ment at Coventry on 17 June, a**erting bis innocence; tie explained that 
h h only object in mustering an army larger than his quota wap his desire 
to araiat his father to reconquer Aquitaine with all the means in his pow er, 
that he hiul acted m he believed with the royal pennisdoDi and that the 
king bad been listening to the calumnies of certain sons of iniquity by 
whom he whs surrounded With protestation* of filial obedience, but 
“ with much [SfOple of lord* and gentle, 11 he Bien marched to London and 
took up bis residence at the Bishop of Loudon* inn. For several day* the 
city and suburbs were foil of armed men, while the king and council 
hurried on their preparation* for the French voyage* In an interview 
with hi* tether the prince demanded the punishment of those who hud 
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slandtriJ him; “the king seeing indeed to assent to hi* request* but 
asserted that they ought to await the time of parliament that these might 
be punished In' the judgment of their peer*." The reconciliation would 
therefore seem to huve been incomplete. But at length the tension was 
relieved when it was settled that the prince and the king* who hud meant 
himself to lead the expedition* should remain at home, w hile Thomas of 
Lancaster, now created Duke of Clarence* and the other lords went to 
France. The army set out from SpoiltImnipton on 11 July, but it had not 
been long in Normandy 1>efore the French parties temporarily saut their 
differences and bought the in vaders off. While this w as taking place, the 
prince continued to act in a fashion that did much tu justify his father's 
suspicions. For again on S3 September be “came to London to the council 
with a huge people," this time to defend himself also against a charge of 
misappropriating the wjige* of the Calais garrison. Leaving his followers 
hi Westminster Hall he forced his way alone into the royal presence* where 
after an emotional scene the king embraced and forgave him. An enquiry 
conducted by the council into his government of Calais resulted* os was 
inevitable, in hb complete exoneration. Henry I Vs health was how 
rapidly failing; in December he WMs again for a period unconscious, hut 
recovered sufficiently to take part in the Christmas celebrations a! Eltham. 
He died after another seizure at Westminster on ^0 March 1413. For 
nearly fourteen years he had struggled doggedly and with some measure 
ofxucct^s, not only to preserve his usurped throne against enemies at home 
and abroad* hut to main tain in the teeth of baronial pressure and popular 
criticism what he believed to be the rights and prerogative* of the Crown, 
Arundel did not lung survive his master. Dismissed from the chancellor¬ 
ship on the first day of the new reign, he withdrew from political life and 
died within a year. 

It "was remarked by contempomries that un hu accession to power 
Henry of MutimcHith underwent a species of conversion; “in all things at 
that time he reformed and amended hut life and his manners." 1 The law¬ 
less and high-spirited youth became, as it were overnight, a bignt and a 
disci plinariau. There was no mom in his nature for coin promise* arid by 
this abrupt duusge he expressed his conscious dedication of himself to 
what he regarded a* the supreme purpose of his being. If in the past he 
had been riotous and addicted to low company, this was only because his 
enormous energy, denied adequate scope in politics, had been compelled 
to seek another outlet. Once Lhe curb imposed by his mistrust fill father 
was removed and he was free to give unfettered play to his imperial de¬ 
signs* he abandoned his disreputable courses without hesitation or regret. 
The same thing had Imp pencil when Thomas liecket went to Canterbury; 
Henry threw himself with an ascetic zeal equal to tiiat of St Thomas into 
realising a highly exalted conception of the duties of hi* station. It was 
Ids dream* having drat conquered France* to lead a reunited Christendom 
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againat the Turk uttd, ils he confessed on has death-bed, to u build again 
the walk of Jerusalem' 1 in a last Cnmdi:. To this Napoleonic task he was 
prepared to devote hk lift: and fortune—and the lives and fortunes of his 
Igss idealistic country met]. But largo as were his schemes, there w p as 
nothing in the least visionary about his methods. A soldier of genius and 
resource, he owed his success almost as much to his diplomatic skill as to 
bis victories in the field; while no medieval statesman grasped more fully 
the importance of sea-power or set himself more actively to win for 
England the undisputed command of the Channel. Imperious, untiring, 
and single-minded, Henry was a cruel enemy and a harsh master* brook- 
ing no opposition to his will; yet though he renounced all those qualities 
which make a monarch popular} he achieved the remarkable feat of 
inspiring Englishmen with a patriotic enthusiasm and a community of 
aims in marked contrast with their bitter disharmony during the previous 
age. He found a nation weak anil drifting and after nine years he left it 
dominant in Europe. 

The whole-heartedisess of this response to Henry** lead made one thing 
clear: in spite of many superfieial indications to the contrary, I^mca^trian 
England was by no means decadent; the source of its troubles lay less in 
its own rottenness than in the futility of its governors, unsettled by an 
economic revolution which they did not understand. A young and 
vigorous civilisation hud failed! to obtain the authoritative guidance of 
w hich it stood desperately in need, Its poll tied unrest* though it often 
served the ends of zimbitiou* nobles, was not mere factiousness; it sprang 
rather from the efforts of a new class to break through the cracking *hell 
of traditional medieval society. For more than a century, the country 
had been waring rich from the bale of its staple commodity, wool, which 
for its unsurpassed quality was in steady demand on the markets of 
Flanders, No amount of royal interference, of regulation in the interests 
of foreign policy or of public finance, could hold up the progress of this 
traffic. Nor did it stand alone; for idongdde it Inal grown up the doth 
industry: the products of English looms were beginning to be carried 
in native bottoms to foreign porta The legend of the commercial back¬ 
wardness of medieval England diets hard. Vet during the Fourteenth 
century, latecomers though they were, needing to force their way into 
the closed markets uf the continent, the English were laying the founda¬ 
tions of their mercantile greatness. It was uf no exceptional shipman 
that Chancer wrote: 

“ He know »el alie Lhp hareae*, iw they werv 3 

From Goutloiid to the of Kiuistere ; 

And every erykd in Bniayne *nd in Spaync " 

% the reign of Itiduirtl IT, English merchants Inal planted n, factory at 
Diinsfig and won recognition of their privilege* there from the reluctant 
Ilan&a. In the earlv years of the fifteenth century native ship* sailed 
adventurously from Ljnn “by nedk ami by stone..,unto thecnstwcolde" 
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of Iceland and established a profitable trade with the inhabitants. All 
efforts to penetrate into the Mediterranean were, however, repulsed. When 
in 1I1S William Woldeme of London and his partners ship [ail i?£4,000 
worth of wuol to Italy, it was retted by the Genoese authorities. There- 
after, apart from occasional privateering ventures, no further attempt 
was made to challenge Italian monopoly beyond the Straits of Morocco. 
In spite of this defeat, which was in any case unparalleled, the time was 
one of increasing material prosperity. It is hardly surprising that Italian 
visitors, though they considered the English intellectually backward, 
were deeply impressed by the high standard of comfort, amounting often 
to luxury, which they found everywhere prevalent. Their observations 
are confirmed by the monuments, perhaps only a tithe of those erected, 
which have survived into our own day. It is a striking fact that the 
magnificent castles at Tatters hall, Wingfield (co. Derby), and Bolton in 
Wensleydalc were built by men of lesser baronial rank, and those at 
Glister and Hurstmonceux by no more than simple knights. Nor was 
this splendour confined to domestic architecture. The scores of lofty 
perpendicular churches still extant in East Anglia bear witness to the 
thriving trade of Ipswich, Yarmouth, Lynn, and Boston; while their 
counterparts ill Somerset and the Cots wold area tell a similar talc fllraut 
the western jwrts. Most districts profited directly, nil were ultimately 
fertilised, by this new wealth. For its lienetits were enjoyed not merely 
bv that numerous middle class which was engaged ill the transport, sale, 
anil manufacture of wool and cloth, but equally by those landowners, 
great and small, from whose sheepfoldb the raw material w r as drawn. The 
capital thus accumulated was not suffered to lie idle; it was often re¬ 
in vested, so that territorial magnates became sleeping partners in business 
ansi in some coses even possessed their own merchant-ships. The result 
of all ^is financial dealing was to plate too great a strain upon that 
ancient theological doctrine by which Christians were forbidden to 
practice usury. In spite of the fact that this prohibition was reinforced 
by the law of the land, it was rapidly becoming a dead letter. But because 
steps were taken to circumvent it by legal fictions, these unspectacular 
beginnings of modern capitalism for long escaped the notice of historians. 
Nevertheless we find Sir John Fastnlf advancing large sums to I/jndon 
tradesmen “ad mi nandusaridum 7 ' at 5 per cent, per annum. The truth is 
that loans at interest were common, and even ecclesiastics did not hesitate 
to swell their incomes bv committing “Torriblc it ahhaminabli rice di 
Usurer By far the largest borrower was the government, which, since 
Ed ward III hud defaulted to bis Italian creditors, was obliged to rely in 
this matter mainly if not wholly upon native capitalists. Fortunately 
for it there were several individuals olid many corporations rich enough 
to take the places of the Bardi and Peruzri. But the king's credit was so 
bad that, as we are informed by Sir John Fortescuc, he hud to offer a 
premium of 20-Siii per rent, before he could raise the necessary sums. It is 
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small wonder Uuit acquisitiveness wils the pmlominatin^ cbamctemtlc of 
Lancastrian England. Yet the mercenary spirit which has often been 
taken for proof of its degeneracy wan the outcome of a boundless vitality 
and optimism. 

It wo* inevitable that these development* should profoundly modify 
the iftructure of medieval society. In feudid England a definj te limit had 
been set to the free play of the-e competitive tendencies. It u of cotirae 
true that a man of gentle birth* given enough military skill* might rise 
from landless poverty to nJflrienee, and that both Church and kw had 
always offered the chance of high preferment to thu$e whom the profession 
of antis did not suit Hut the underlying conception was one of static 
order, dependent upon an established military caste Vet once fortunes 
could lie made bf trade and invested in lands the boundaries which had 
hitherto separated class from class rapidly disintegrated and in a short 
time the old feudal aristocracy was itself invaded by the nfmrtajLjr-rlcht#. 
AI rend v in the fourteenth century ib* highest ranks had been entered by 
the son of William de la Pole* a Hull merchant. This was still unusual 
enough to excite resentment, but a little later no one minded when 
Chaucer s gTand-daughter became a duchess or thought it odd that the 
grandson of Sir- Geoffrey Holeyn, who was mayor of London in 1457 1 
should he an ear! and the father of a queen. Mixed marriages were quite 
common; thus William Stonur, an QxFontshirc knight* took as his first 
wife the widow of a mercer, ns his second the daughter of n marquis. 
Several of the most fan a oils Tudor families^ who throve on the purchase 
of monastic lands, owed their importance in the first place to their 
mercantile ancestors in the fifteenth century. Many ancient institutions 
could not survive in this changed atmosphere. The process of adaptation 
radically altered the external structure, if not the essence, of feudalism 
itself. In the fifteenth century military service was no longer merely nn 
incident of tenure but also a commodity to be disposed of bv sale* The 
army of the Hundred Vears' War was a mercenary army, consisting not 
of vassals tut of hired retainers who were by no means always the tenants 
of the man they served. The bond which united them to him was a 
contract voluntarily entered into by both parties and not an indkaoluble 
hereditary tie. An enterprising magnate could therefore reach out 
beyond the frontiers of his fief, and by indenting with his neighbours for 
their lervices bring whole districts* sometimes an entire county, under 
his control. The “ bastard feudalism " thus begotten approached nearer 
to iU continental prototype than to the revised version which had been 
introduced into England by William L By suhstiluting a f t w great 
areas of influence for the dispersed honours of the Norman period* it 
raised the problem of H the overmighty subject* 1 in n new and more 
acute form. Another factor was also at work to the same end. Estates 
scattered in half n dozen shirts could not be managed economically ; 
administrative convenience would in any event have dictated soiqc 
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measure of rorisolhlation, and the feudal geography of England had 
already been profoundly modified in this direction by three and h half 
centuries of grant, purcha&e, marriage, and exchange. But although this 
tendency threatened the stability of the central government, it only 
produced a crisis when the enlistment of retainers gave Iraromal ambition 
a wider range- Its corrupting effect on local institutions was soon 
apparent. To attract retainers the baron hud to be able to find pai mnage 
for then! and their dependants* tci maintain their quarrels in the royal 
court*/ and to reward their loyalty in many other ways, Sir John 
Fortescue has admirably described the result: u this hath caused many 
men to be such bmggers and suit™* to the king for to have his offices in 
their countries to themself and their men that almost no man in some 
■country durst take an office of the king lnit he first had the good will of 
the said hraggeni and engrossers of offices. For if he did nut so i he 
should not after that time have peaee in his country; whereof hath come 
and grown many great troubles and debates in divers countries of 
England." 11 As his father 11 * reign had .shewn, civil strife whs already 
imminent when Henry V" temporarily evolved all discords by proclaiming 
war on France, 

Although his enthusiasm was for the moment infectious., it may bo 
doubted whether many of the king 1 * subjects really shared hi> dream of 
a continental empire. For erne thing the merchants were becoming dimly 
conscious that England's destiny lay not in France but upon the sea% a 
suspicion which a few years later deepened into certainty, if they hated 
the French as traditional enemies* they hated the Flemings, the Hansards, 
and the Italians still more as commercial rivals. Yet Henry* polky 
rested upon a close understanding with Flanders as a first step towards a 
military alliance with Burgundy, and upon the neutrality of the other 
maritime power* in order to isolate France at sea. In neither case wils 
he absolutely successful, but by 1415 his diplomacy had accomplished 
enough to permit hi in to cross to Normandy in safety. Anglo-Flemish 
relations had been put on a surer footing by an agreement of 7 October 
1413, which provided fur the ap[wmiment in each country of u conser¬ 
vators of truces ” to punish breaches of the peace* to investigate charge* 
of piracy, and to restore stolen goods to their lawful ow ners. In pursuance 
of this a Statute of Traces and SafecoiulucLs was passed by the Leicester 
parliament in the following year. Do what he would, however, Henry 
could not induce the Burgundians to throw in their lot definitely with 
the English, and it was not until Duke John the Fearles* wm murdered 
in 1419 that the longed-for Anglo-Burgundian alliance became a fact. 
The negotiations had on the other hand secured the absence of the duke 
from the French army of Agin court and after a service which contributed 
largely to Henry's chances of suet-css. The isolation of the French at sea 
presented few difficulties. Only the Genoese, whose seizure of the 
Loodmn 1 wool in 141st liad created had fdood, were persuaded tocome 
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to the assistance of France, In 1416 some twenty ships commanded by 
Giovanni Grimaldi* appeared in the Channel to join in Else French 
blockade of Harfleur; hut on 15 August they were attacked by a hastily 
collected fleet under the Duke of Bedford and decisively beaten in the 
BjiH ie of the Seine, While Henry lived the English command of the 
narrow' seas was never again disputed, Ilis policy nevertheless was not 
altogether popular. The only Interest to which it appealed strongly 
the Staple, For it meant allowing Flemings and Hansards to trade 
unmolested iu England ainl some restriction of native enterprise in the 
Baltic ports; since* though the king maintained lib >ubjects 11 claim to 
fair treatment in Danzig, he was not prepared to jeopardi^ Hanseatic 
neutrality by embarking on those wilder courses which Mime extremists 
were already urging, li meant also putting down English piracy, a great 
source of profit fur the seafarers of the western port". Again and again 
Henry wrote to the home government from France pressing for stem 
measure-. against native privateer, “ that no man have cause hereafter tu 
coin plain in such wise as they do for default of right doing nor we cause 
to write to you always as we do for such causes, considered the great 
occupation that we have otherwise." Though all this resulted in more 
security for English shipping, since it diminished reprisals, it did not go 
nearly far enough for those whose views fount] clear expression some 
twenty years later in the Libel of English Policy, For the anon vinous 
author of this pamphlet the conquest of Normandy was not a stage in the 
conquest of France but a means of dominating the Straits of Dover. lie 
wjls a militant nationalist, but 3ns riutkimilism was economic not political, 
and though he praised Henry V generously for his naval victories* he 
makes it dear that he would have put them to u different use. The 
English Channel was, he realised, the high road of Western European 
trade. Along it passed Italian earracts laden with w thynges of com¬ 
placence " from the South and East, silks and spices and oil, wini^ships 
from Lisbon and Jji Rochelle bound for the Low Countries, and fleets 
carryiiigsalt from the Hay of Boiirgncuf to the Hanseatic towns. England 
hid therefore, he argued, only tu kepe thamyrdte” to lie able to hold 
this traffic to ransom and to extort favourable terms for its merchants 
in the continental market*. By blockading Fkndere, suspending the 
export of English wool, and compelling aliens in England to submit tn 
drastic regulation, he thought to give his country men the economic 
mastery of the northern seas. It was an ambitious scheme* but it is 
doubtful whether England, for all the advantages of its geographical 
position, w as strong enough tu risk an encounter of this magnitude with 
all the naval powers at ante. In any case it never had a fair trial: 
Henry V, the one man who might have realised it, had other* more 
medl.-vaL Ideas. It is the tragedy of his reign that he gave a wrung 
direction to national aspirations which he did so much himself to stimulate* 
that he led his people in pursuit of the chimera of foreign conquest, an 
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adventure from which they recoiled exhausted and embittered after more 
than thirty years of useless soerilictf. When the war ended, not only were 
they igliomimously defeated, but as a consequence of this defeat, their 
commercial (xpamni was postponed lor nearly a century. 

Henry did not live to deal with the troubles to which his large project 
gave rise. Though bv MiiO there were beginning to be signs of popular 
discontent with the cost of the war, on the w hole national enthusiasm 
survived his death* Before, however, he had silenced criticism by his 
brilliant Agincourt campaign, lie had been faced by two recurrences of 
the domestic factiousness which hud so frequently disturbed his fathers 
Qf these the Lollard rising was the more serious* The infection 
of Wyclifs teaching had spread widely since the here* i arch's death, 
especially among the middle and artisan classes, where its assault on 
clerical pride and covetousness was naturally most popular. Many poor 
parish priests as well ns unemployed and ambitious clerks from Oxford 
h«d good reason for envying the princes of the Church. But its appeal 
had reached also the more serious-minded among the educated laity, who 
were disturbed by the continuation of the Schism and by the woridlinesa 
of an episcopate more zealous for discipline than for the Christian life. 
Such men as Sir John Cheyne, Sir Lewie Clifford, and above all Sir John 
Oldens tie (Lord Cobham by right of his wife) had embraced the new 
doctrines. At the opening of the century the University of Oxford was 
still the centre of the movement, hut, as we Imre seen, the house of 
commons contained a formidable body of sympathisers. Nevertheless the 
Church was bent on persecution, though whether it »« as much shocked 
bv the doctrinal heresies ns by the anticlericalisin remains doubtful. The 
passage of the Statute Lk Ilaeretico ComLitrcndo in 1401 ensured it the 
co-operation of the lay arm in its attempt to stamp out the heretics. 
During Hearv IV a reign a small number uf obstinate Lollards were 
burnt,' and at Oxford Archbishop Arundel cowed the authorities into 
recognising his rights of visitation and correction. In 1+1J every'tiling 
turned on the new king's attitude to the religious question* Hitherto 
this mnv well have puzzled contemporary observers. He had, it is true, 
in l+lO" exhorted John Bodby, a convicted heretic, to save his life by 
recantation and, on his refusal, he hod suffered him to be burnt; but oil 
the other hand, he hod championed hL. old university against Arundel, 
and he wok the friend of Sir John QUhnJitle, All doubts were set. *t vat 
early in his reign, when it became clear that he was ready to abandon 
0 Ideas tie along with the other disreputable nmnHnbui of Ids youth. Old¬ 
ens tie was arrested by the royal ullicere and on 23 September 1413 
brought before his ecclesiastical judges at St Paul's; when he declined to 
abandon his errors and firmly reasserted his faith in them, sen trace of 
condemnation was passed upon him. On 19 October, however, be made 
his escape from prison and began in secret to rouse his Bj-religiunists to 
tinned rebellion. It was his intention, the government asserted, to capture 
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the king and to establish a common wealth with himself os protector, but 
Hiihi does not sound a likely story. The rising was planned to bike place 
at St Giles’ Fields, I guidon, on 10 Januaty 1414, hut the conspiracy was 
betrayed to the king, who look immediate steps to forestall it. As the 
insurgents were making their wav in blinds to the scene of action during 
the night of the 9th, they were surprised and scattered bv the royal forces. 
Many were captured mid promptly executed, but Oldestlo again escaped. 
Though the Leicester parliament in May 1414 gave its consent to fresh 
statutes for the extirpation of Ltdlmdv, it was not until the end of 1417 
that he was apprehended in Wale* and hanged on the site of his rebellion. 
The subsequent history of the sect is obscure; persecuted and hunted 
unmercifully,, it went into hiding, but there is no evidence that it was 
ever completely eradicated 

It was to an informer also that Henry owed his timely knowledge of a 
mysterious plot to assassinate him in .July 1415, on the eve of hi* departure 
fur France. The principals in this affair w ere Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
Sir Thomas Gray, and Henry, Lord Skitope of Mnshmn, the last-named 
being one of the king's most trusted servants. Their object was to restore 
Hi chord II,. whom some believed to be still alive, or* failing that, to 
enthrone his heir, the Earl of March, The wretched March, to whom 
they rashly confided their secret, was so afflicted by scruple# that he went 
and unburdened his conscience to the king. He thereby earned forgive- 
ness, but his three companions were speedily arrested and put to death 
ns traitors* This done, Henry sailed from Portsmouth, leaving his brother 
Bedford to rule a peaceful country in his alisence. 

His expedition hod been carefully prepared* For months beforehand 
artificers had been employed constructing siege-engines, pontoons, and 
pieces of artillery; vast quantities of war-material, armour, and weapons 
of every type had been assembled by the royal purveyors and stored in 
casks at PmintneyV Inn in London. It was a comparatively >mall. Lad an 
unusually well-equipped, army which landed near Harfleur on 14 August 
With its achievements and those of it.s successors we are not concerned, 
since they have already been described elsewhere; here it is only nectary 
to apeak of the effect* of the war upon the English Exchequer, Like 
ninny conquerors Henry doe* not seem to have bothered his head over- 
much about the financial soundness of his enterprise; he needed money, 
lint was quite indifferent as to the means by which it wan procured. In 
spite of heavy taxation, it was impossible to pay for the Agmeourt 
campaign out of current revenue, still less for the piecemeal reduction of 
Normandy which began in 1417, Income was therefore deflected from it* 
normal uses and huge loans were raised upon the security of the Crown 
jewels. Even so, many soldiers and more civilians went" unpaid. Death 
no doubt settled many accounts. But os late as 1454 that veteran 
warrior, Sir John Fastolf, was still claiming the arrears due to him fur 
services rendered at Harfleur in 1415. In a very abort time the strain 
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became intolerable* Modern estimate*, based upon mi ini perfect under¬ 
standing of the principles uf medieval book-keeping, have unfortlmutely 
disguLed the real gravity of the position. Muck more reliance can be 
placed in a con temporary statement drawn op and laid before the council 
by the Treasurer cm 6 May Ittb Not only was a gigantic deficit expected, 
bat every department was aluawii to be heavily in debt. Yet a considerable 
proportion of the Treasurers estimated revenue of nearly J?56,000 had 
in any qpse no real value, since it bad long ago been aligned in advance 
to the king's numerous creditors, The malady, that h to say, which was 
already present in 1399, neglected year by year and recently aggravated 
by Henry's wild extravagance, had made and would continue to make 
rapid strides. Loans staved off a crisis but the cumulative effect of such 
a policy was bound to he disastrous. We should be careful, however, not 
tu talk loosely about the country's financial exhaustion in 1421; it w^ 
not the national wealth which was exhausted, but that small fraction of 
it upon which the king could lay his hands. At first the commons had 
been remarkably free with taxation, but m the parliaments of 1420 and 
May 1421 no grants were made- Henry retaliated by extorting forced 
loans and popular enthusiasm waned still further. Adam of Usk's well- 
known description of the smothered curses with which the royal com- 
tnLsioners were greeted, however much it may exaggerate, cannot be 
dismissed as pure rhetoric. Dissatisfaction wavs also spreading among the 
soldiers in France; thus one coni plains of w the long time that we have 
been here and uf the expenses that we have had at every siege... and have 
had no wages since that we came out’"'; while another prays earnestly 
that he may soon depart i4 nut of this un lusty adklierfe life into the life 
of England** It would nut be long before such men grew mutinous. 
The national effort h*id been too great to he long sustained; it was visibly 
weakening when Henry himself succumbed to camp-fever at Bois-de- 
Vincennes on $1 August 1422 in his thirty-sixth year. 

As the king lay dying, his thoughts were busy with the future. In 
addition to the fact that his work was hut half-finished, there was also 
the prospect of a long minority to fill him with concern. For he was 
leaving behind him jts heir a son, Henry, not yet nine months old. In his 
third wilt, drawn up on 10 June 1421, when he knew his queen to be with 
child, he had bequeathed the regency of England in the event of his 
premature death tu his younger brother Gloucester; but there is reason 
to believe that he changed his mind more than once during his East ill- 
ness. Owing, however, tu the violent disagreement of our authorities, we 
do not know fur certain what he finidiv decided. In any case it was not 
carried out; foe, ils soon as he was dead, his wishes lost limit binding 
force and were set aside. He hud long ruled the barons with a firm hand; 
they joyfully reasserted their independence Above all they were quite 
determined that Gloucester should not step into his brother's shoes. The 
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prime mover in their resistance to the duke's advancement *» Kenry 
Beaufort, whose myal bloody forceful personality, mid ripe experience 
well qualified him for leadership, Though only forty-seven years of age, 
h* hiul been a bishop, first of Lincoln and afterwards of Winchester, for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Not content with this, he bad looked 
higher to Home itself, hut Henry V had forbidden him to desert the 
M¥ al service for the Curia. Vet, in spite of this discouragement, he 
cultivated the friendship of Martin V, whose gratitude he had earned at 
Constance in 1+11, and waited for a suitable opportunity to turn it to 
account. Meanwhile his knowledge of domestic politics was unrivalled. 
He had first held tile chancellorship hi 1+08, and since that date there 
hod been few periods when he was not officially employed. But tor all 
Ids statesmanlike qualities, Beaufort wn* an arrogant and grasping mao. 
He had accumulated from various sources on immense fortune, which 
enabled him to wield I'reat influence. The sum total of his loans to the 
Crown between 1+17 and 1444 exceeds 2*200,000; he was owed more 
than 2^0,000 by Henry 1 at his death 1 , 'these transactions have been 
generally regarded ns proofs of the bishop’s disinterested patriotism, as 
though "it was glaringly obvious that by lending he had no thought of 
his own profit. But such a view of his charm;ter has little to commend 
it. On the other hand there can he no reasonable doubt that in HJ2+, 
under cover of such a loan, he defrauded the king of some £>10,000 by 
converting Crown jewels to his own use 1 . 

When Ifeaufoit aefe himself to undermine Gloucester's pretensions, the 
latter was no match for him. Equally overhearing and unscrupulous, the 
duke lacked his rival’s administrative talents and political sagacity. For, 
while he inherited liis father's affable manners and cultivated tastes, 
he inherited also his financial incompetence and his rash ungovernable 
temper. He was rescued from political insignificance by his birth and by 
the success with which he courted popular favour. This latter gift saved 
his reputation after his death. Posterity for centuries accepted the 
legend of “good Duke Humphrey,” overthrown and finally murdered by 
the machinations of that “pernicious usurer” and “presumptuous priest.” 
the Cardinal Bishop of 1\ inches ter. 

1'he first victory in their long duel went decisively to Beaufort. This 
took place in the parliament which met at Westminster on 6 November 
1+S2. On the day before, Gloucester was given permission to open the 
proceedings and to continue them as long as should be necessary “dr a&ensu 
amsiliij' Nothing wo* decided at this stage about his future status, but 
the duke immediately objected to the use of these conditional words, on 
the plea that when he had had similar powers from Henry V there had 
been no such limitation. The council refused to omit the offending clause; 

1 Iteceipi mul Jfifme Hulls, I4l7-144fl 

* Thta «nri*® nr*t pointed out by Gloucester in i nn (Stftveusouj War nf the 
&ngiiMk in Fniure, u r ii, p, 443), mid Is substantiated by the rtteurdb of the Exchequer. 
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thftt is to sav, thev at read v drew n dutinctioii between the Authority 
delegated to Gloucester m Regent by m absent king and the authority 
to lie exercised by Gloucester as the spokesman of a king too young to 
rule. In this the ultimate settlement was foreshadowed; during the 
midoritv there was to be a council of regency in fact if not in name, l his 
did not content the duke, who imagined that his brother’s death was a 
reason for augmenting rather them reducing his share in the government* 
When parliament assembled, he made haste to state his claim t as soon 
as the commons desired to know what the lords propped, he came forward 
to retpiest “the governance of this land, affirm mg that it bdongeth unto 
(him) of rights m well by the mean of (his) birth as by the last will of the 
king that was,™ In reply* the lords appealed to history; ill the minority 
of Richard II^ the king's uncles had been associated together to “survey 
and correct the faults of them I hat were appointed to be of the king’s 
council*" Gloucester was not the only uncle of Henry VI; besides Bedford 
who wm abroad* there were two Bcauforta* Hut if they had hoped to 
silence the duke by this historical argument, they reckoned without bis 
bookishness for he counttml their example by the case of William 
Marshal, who had been Rector Regix ct Regni during the minority of 
Henry III, Thereupon the lords fell back on the constitutional rights 
of parliament; Gloucester's proposal was “against the freedom oi the 
estates 91 ; Henry V “might not hy his hist will nor otherwise alter..-the 
law of the land...without the assent of the three estates, nor commit nor 
grant to any person governance or rule of this land longer than he lived,™ 
But not wishing to drive the duke into open opposition* they decided that 
in Bedford's absence he diould be chief of the king’s council and “devised 
therefore (for him) a name dilferent from other council lor*.* 1 They rejected 
a number of names such os Tutor, Lieutenant , Governor* and Regent for 
the verv rigitilitant reason that any of these would “import authority of 
governance of this land*? a suggestion which they were particularly 
anxious to avoid, and chose instead “ the name of Protector and Defensor, 
the which importeth a personal duty of attendance to the actual defence 
of the land” and nothing more. With this Gloucester was for the moment 
forced to rest content. A council was then appointed in parliament anil 
it wm enacted that the Protector was to take no step without its advice. 
With a few trifling exceptions it was to retain control of all official 
appointment* and all royal patronage. No controversial husiness was to 
be transacted in the absence of a majority of the councillors* none at all 
unless four were present in addition to the three utficera 
Tim arrangement* in spite of Gloucester’s attempts to up*et it* remained 
virtually unchanged for seven years. I t was a thoroughly practical solution 
of t he consti tii Li dual question which* w h il c denying Glm teest er t he hu t ho ri I y 
he craved* gave him titular rank and vested all md power in the hands ot 
an aristocratic council But though the lords treated the Protector as they 
had desired but failed to treat Henry IV* it is wrong to see in this a 
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victorv for the principles of H0(>, In the first place there was no suggestion 
that the constitutional checks Imposed on the Protector were to apply to 
the king when he came of age, though naturally enough by the end of 
the long minority councillors had become too deeply attached to their 
new privileges to surrender them without regret: and secondly* nothing 
was mid or hardly even implied about the responsibility of minis tern to 
parliament In spite of the reference to the three estates* the aspirations 
of the commons,, as formulated m 1406, w ere passed over in silence. It is 
difficult at first sight to understand why the lower house did not grasp so 
obvious a moment for asserting its rights. Vet though for some years all 
direct taxation was withheld, only the burgesses showed any disposition 
to criticise the government. It was us if the knight* of the shire who had 
led the attack oh Henry IV trusted the council to make a better use of 
the royal authority than had the king and his curinlists. Everything 
points in short to a closer identification of outlook Ixtween the baronage 
and the knights than the exceptional events of 1406 had seemed to 
suggest. The strength of those local ties which still bound the small 
landowner* to their greater neighbours ww felt a* soon as the latter gained 
control of the royal patronage. The council filled offices and settled 
disputes in deference to the predominant terri torial intents: it h not 
unreasonable to see in this the explanation of the com mons' fraction» 
The one danger to bo feared was n division among the lords themselves; 
though this ultimately occurred, it was temporarily averted by the 
obviousness of Gloucester's ambition; the need to make common cause 
against him kept the lords united when eveiy consideration or private 
profit was draw ing them apart. 

Between 1422 and 1425 the Prelector gave very little trouble. The 
government was on the whole popular and he had no following in the 
countrv. The vigilance of his opponents whs such that he was driven to 
employ his energies elsewhere. When the parliament of October 1423 
confirmed its predecessors settlement, he was already playing with the 
idea of seeking his fortune abroad. The presence in England of Jacqueline 
of Hftin&ult, who had deserted her husband the Duke of llmbant, offered 
him a favourable opening* Notwithstanding the knowledge that his 
purpose endangered the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, he went through the 
ceremony of marriage with Jacqueline and in October 1424 departed in 
her company to invade IlainaulL During his absence the protectorate 
was in abeyance, and his place at the head of the executive was taken by 
Bishop Beaufort, now again Chancellor. The expedition was a failure, 
Jacqueline was soon discarded, and for the future all Gloucester's hopes 
were centred in England. He returned in time for the parliament of 
April 1425, to find his colleagues "at issue with the city of London over 
the protection which they wisely insisted on according to Foreign 
merchants. By fanning the passions which it was his duty as Protector to 
extinguish, he made himself in a short time the idol of the middle class* 
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Ills period of political isolation seemed at an end. \ et Beaufort chow 
this moment to provoke an open quarrel by some tactless references to 
tlie futility and dangers of the Hainan It escapade. Thenceforward 
Gloucester^ ambit ions were hound up with a desire to humiliate his critic. 
The support of the I Londoners made him so formidable that for a few 
weeks in the autumn of 142o he was able to shake off the council's control 
Beaufort went in fear of Iris life, aiul on the morning of 30 October an 
armed affray actually took place on London Bridge. Gloucester's victory 
was, however, of brief duration. 1 he ( hancellor at once called in the Duke 
of Bedford to redress the balance, and when on SO December his brother 
landed in England, Duke Humphrey's days of freedom were at an end. 
[n dudgeon he withdrew from the council and declined to meet his enemv; 
it was only after several interviews that the lords persuaded him to agree 
to a formal reconciliation- He and Beaufort shook hands lie to re parliament 
at Leicester on 12 March 142fi. Owing to the recent disorders it was 
thought best to avoid the capital and.rtsiuj additional precaution, mem hers 
were forbidden to come armed. Bedford made no secret of his sympathies. 
On his arrival he had treated the men of Ivondou with marked coldness, 
and when the commons charged the government with bad faith in the 
matter of tonnage and poundage, he made short work ol thar com plain t >. 
But Gloucester's inaction hod been dearly purchased- Bedford was anxious 
to return to France, and it was soon known that the Chancellor would 
accompany him. The time was ripe for Beaufort's long-cotrtemplaled 
entry into the larger held of Roman politics, Martin Y was w illing to make 
him a cardinal and to give him employment. A short delay, however, was 
necessary to save his pride and to enable him to collect his debts. < hi 
14 May he resigned the great seal and soon afterwards obtained permission 
from the council to undertake a ' L pilgrimage.” He left the country in 
March 1427, and on I July Day at Calais received his red hat at Bedford's 
hands. 

If Gloucester thought tu have things his own way after Beaufort’s 
removal, he deluded himself, tin 24 November 142G the councillors drew 
up a series of articles which left no doubt that they intended to maintain 
thefffflfwjtm. Not content with this, they took steps just before Bedford's 
departure to obtain from him and his brother an emphatic recognition 
of their rights. On 2H January an impressive ceremony was staged at 
Westminster; Duke John, in response to an optical from Archbishop 
Kemp of York, the new Chancellor, swore solemnly to abide by the 
decisions of the council so long as he should he in Engl anti. Duke 
Humphrey, who was absent ill, was rumoured to have said on hearing 
this: “Let my brother govern as him lust while he is in this land, for 
after his going over into France, I drill govern as me sccmeth good.” 
Next day, however, Kemp visited him in bis inner chamber to ask for a 
similar assurance; thus confronted, Gloucester found it expedient to agree 
“to be ruled and governed by my said lords of the council...and so sull¬ 
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mi t ted him unto their governance." Nevertheless within a yenr he ^nd 
forgotten his promise; Finding his claims ijrnnrccl fit the beginning of 
14&, he refused to attend parliament until they were satisfied. But his 
desertion of Jacqueline and her cause had lost him popular support and 
jt wfts no longer necessary to spare hi* feelings. In a crushing rejoinder, 
the lords justified the arrangements which they had made in 14*2 “d 
exhorted him “to be content...and not to desire, will nr use any larger 
power" than he had been grouted then. At last Humphrey admitted 
defeat; for the remaining months of the protectorate, he did not once 
question the council's right to com maud his service 1 . 

This same year which witnessed Gloucester's submission was also 
memorable for the victory of the government in another quarrel. Soon 
after his election Martin V had revived the ancient controversy over 
t*mvisors. Blit although he again and again pressed for the withdrawal 
of the offending statute of 1:190, his representations fell on deaf earn. At 
length in 1*37 his patience was exhausted. Accusing Archbishop Chichele 
of lukewarmness, he ordered him to use his influence more actively in the 
Church’s cause. W hen this too proved fruitless, he suspended the Primate's 
Irgatine commission and threatened England with an interdict. His hulls, 
however, were seized hy the royal officers and not permitted to take effect, 
in January 1428 Chichele besought parliament to comply with Rome’s 
demands. It would nevertheless be wrong to assume that he therefore either 
sympathised with the Popes campaign or was intimidated by his threats. 
Since he must have known that the commons would reject his plea, it is 
more likely that he wished to ease Martin's retreat from the humiliating 
position into which his offensive tactics had got him. 1 bus the Pope was 
able to accept this evidence of his servant's real and to let the proceedings 
against him drop. But though in future Rome adopted more diplomatic 
methods to gain its object, the statutes remained ill force. All that this 
dispute had done was to make Martin extremely unpopular in England. 

Cardinal Beaufort therefore chose a must inauspicious moment to 
return home on papal business. After a futile crusade against the 
Hussites, he arrived in August 1428 to collect men and money for another 
invasion of Bohemia. His reception was far from cordiid. Only one bishop 

_hi* creature, Neville of Salisbury —was present at his state entry into 

London, while convocation declined to vote him any funds. On the other 
liand, although the government formally protested against his use of his 
legntinc authority in England, it allowed him tn recruit half the numbers 
for which he asked. He might still have escaped unscathed had not events, 
in France now taken a serious turn. Before his preparat ions were complete, 
the English wen? obliged to raise the siege of Orleans and to fall back 

1 On the strfrugl]] flf a cnuucil mrtrnnt, Pfofc-*or HiMwEij {The King* Council t 

1BI-2) argue* that “in 142ft Glottceriter mderttly won n victory tn the council." 
Hut this document U feet pnv« the apposite (Chanceiy Warrantee C. tH/lMS, 
fl December, 1427). 
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t „ war ds 1W News of Talbot's defeat at PaUy, arriving just as the 
crusadere were about to leave for Bohemia, startled the council from it* 
preoccupation with domestic issue*. Bedford wanted iwrforeemart* *t 
once, but it had none handy; and so on 1 -July H^ 1 lt penuadw 
Beaufort to lead his crusading inny against the French. It 1 * not clear 
what Induced him to obey. But whether he acted under dim*- nr from 
motives of patriotism, his obedience cost him the favour of the Pope. 
Martin set great store bv the Church’s neutrality and, when hr heard 
what his legate had done, he refused to accept his excuses, fro grave was 
his displeasure that there was no question of hi* employing the cardinal 


The resurrection of French nationalism discovered the wcnfcnessnf 
Bedford’s hold on the conquered provinces. His seven-years had been 
tactful and conciliatory, but it could not avoid being burdensome; for 
lie h/ui had to rely too iouch on his* own n^ources with only nwig™ ftnd 
Intermittent support from home. Although Beaufort's 3000 men had 
arrived in time to save Baris from capture, a great deal of ground hod 
been in can while lost and the confidence of the army was badly shaken 
after its hurried retreaL The Regent therefore decided that hi* hist hope 
of putting new heart into his followers was to send fnr the king. Heniu^s 
presence would also help to counteract the growing P 1 ^ HP J hfirlw V11 
among the inhabitants of northern France, while another advantage of 
this plan was that it compelled the English government to assume 
responsibility for the war and to provide a retinue worthy of the ocnitKm 
of the king’s first voyage. For once the councillor* did not shirk their 
duties; half of them consented to accompany the king; even parliament 
acknowledged the need for heroic measures by voting a double subsidy, 
and everything possible was done to nuke the expedition a success. In 
readiness for his departure, Henry was belatedly crowned at Westminster 
on 6 November 142B; he crossed the Channel with n numerous and 
impressive company on St George's Day 1450. 

The king’s coronation served as a pretext for removing Gloucester from 
office. Regrettable a* the experiment may well have secured to the tonk,hii 
appointment as Protector with carefully defined, indeed almost neghgi )le, 
powers had undoubtedly minimised his capacity for mischief. His strugg es 
to upset the constitution of 1403, though a frequent source of iuixiety, 
had eventually ceased. For nearly two yeans he had behaved with 
propriety and restraint, submitting himself to conciliar control* Now Die 
abolition of the protectorate once more unmuzzled him. The unwisdom 
of tills did not disclose itself immediately, for two tHni In the hr.t 
place the duke had himself at length grasped how much he slotvl to gain 
bv caution; instead of harping on his rights as ol old, he conducted 
himself with unusual forbearance while he awaited a suitable moment for 
an offensive, Secondly, he was no sooner free than his hand, were again 
tied, although only temporarily, by the scheme of government draw n up 
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in anticipation of the king's? absence from the country* At a council, held 
at Canterbury on Id April 1430, it was decided inter alia that nothing 
controversial should be done by the councillors in England until their 
colleagues in France luul expressed their concurrents; it was therefore 
impossible for Gloucester, even if he succeeded in winning over a majority 
of those who remained at home, to dismiss any of the great officers of 
State or to alter the composition of the council; and neither theChaiiedlor* 
Archbishop Kemp* nor the Treasurer* Lord Hungerford, could l>e trusted 
to fall in with his plans. In consequence it was necessary to await the 
king’s return. The interval wm employed by Gloucester in living down 
hb unfortunate reputation. One liberty he did a!iow r himself, that of 
harassing Cardinal Beaufort The latter's anomalous legal status offered 
an easy mark, attacks on which were well calculated to arouse the 
sympathy not only of the laity hut also of the bishops* who in the absence 
of many lords at the war usually outnumbered their secular colleagues on 
the council* Glouctsieris championship of English liberties threatened 
by papal encroachment probably did more than anything else to deflect 
suspicion from bis own designs and to create a party favourable to him 
among the lords. Already in the spring of 14^9 he liad called in question, 
inconclusively but not entirely without success, BeauforTs right to hold 
the see of Winchester in commtnilam, In January 1430, on the ground 
that no man could faith fully sene two masters* lie criticised a proposal 
to invite the cardinal to resume his scat in the council; in deference to 
his object in iu the reappointment wim made conditional upon Beaufort's 
taking no part in diseaasions which touched the relations of Church and 
State. But for the fact that lfeaufurt was contributing largely to the 
expenses of the royal voyage, it h mi likely that he would have em erged 
from thcseencounterssa^mparatively unscatheil. Whatcverits sentiments, 
the council could Aearcely proceed to extremes against one who in little 
over a year put nearly L24 T Q00 at the governments diseased* Moreover* 
in spite of Ins being regarded with jealousy and suspicion in many 
quarters, Beaufort was far from friendless. On the other hand, his loans 
are no evidence of his desire to recover hijs lost influence in English 
politics. His thoughts were still elsewhere. For notwithstanding his 
dismissal in 1429, he had not ceased to entertain hopes of further work 
at Rome, and when he sailed with Henry VI in 1430 it was to be nearer 
at hand and secure from interference in the event of a papal summons. 
His expectations were not disappointed. Martin, it is true, remained 
implacable, but Martini successor* Eugenios IV T elected in March 1431, 
did not pursue the quarrel, letters of recall arrived early in 1432. The 
cardinal, with the permission of thexse councillors w*ho were with the king 
in France, hastened to obey. But a* he was making ready, a fresh attack 
by Gloucester* delivered with unexpected force* left him no choice but to 
abandon his preparation a and to return tq England to defend himself 
It would have been far Utter for Gloucester had he suffered his enemy 
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to depart in peace* His clearest chance of success in the roup diUU which 
he was then plotting lav in the prolonged absence of Ins only serious 
rival from the scene/ With Beaufort safely out of the way, no one stood 
between Duke Humphrey and his objectives; by compelling Beaufort to 
reside in England, he made the one serious blunder in an otherwise well* 
laid plan. Until tire autumn of H31 nothing bad occurred tn disturb the 
harmony of Ins relations with the English council. In May ot that year 
he bad bom employed to stamp out a Inland conspiracy which ™ 
discovered at Abingdon, a task which he performed without mercy and 
which seems to have given him confidence for what he had in band. It 
was on the strength of this cheap triumph that a great council m 
November was called upon by lflrd Scropc, Ids warmest supporter, to 
grant him a largely increased salary for life, though the motion was only 
carried in the teeth of a considerable opposition under the leadership of 
Kemp and Hunger ford. An attempt to persuade a simitar assembly to 
condemn Beaufort in bis absence for a breach of the Statute of I raemutiire 
did not, however, meet with enough support Gloucester had better fortune 
with the privy council; yet although it agreed on 38 November to the 
.scaling of writs of praemunire against the canBtiab it persuade the duke 
to susiwnd their execution until the king landed. The threat of these 
proceedings would probably have sufficed to bring Beaufort to England; 
but in addition a vast quantity of his portable wealth was seized by 
Gloucester’s cider, on 5 February li3% as it was being smuggled from 
Sandwich to the continent. Beaufort, who had parted from the kingatCalais 
to go on a visit to the Burgundian court, was in Flanders w hen news of his 
peril reached him. From Ghent on 16 February he wrote to his friend the 
Chancellor requesting Ins good offices and appointing attorneys to answer 
the charge of practnunV'f- From Ghent also on 15 April he addressed to 
the citizens of London what was virtually a manifesto, in which he pro¬ 
claimed his innocence, denounced his accuser*, and intimated his intention 
of confronting them in person at* soon as parliament assembled. He had 
not long to wait. Writs had already been sent out summoning members 
to meet at Westminster on 12 May, and it was there shortly afterwards 
that be presented himself for trial. 

Meanwhile Henry VI* entry into London cm Si February had been 
Gloucester's cue. In the space of a few days he brought about a 
complete change of government* The Archbishop of \ urk w r as relieved 
of the great fed on 25 February; nc^t day Strops? iqcceeded Himgerford 
at the exchequer; and on 1 March Lorde Cromwell and 1 i ptoft, together 
with some lesser officials* were removed from the household,' At the same 
time writs ordering Beaufort to appear More the kings justice^ at 
Westminster, which had been held iiT readiness, were sent to the sheriffs,, 
while the repay men t of his loans was interrupted* There followed a lull; 
hut the existence of an order to certain lords, including the aggrieved 
Cromwell, forbidding them to come to parliament with mote than their 
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customary retinues, proves that trouble wa* anticipated. As swan a* Lhe 
session had been formally opened, Gloucester hlistened to disarm criticism 
by a declaration that, although his birth entitled him in his brother's 
absence to be the king’* chief councillor, he would nevertheless act in 
co-operation withtheeouneiland not proprut eapite." This assurance 

wjils wdl received, and Gloucester luid no difficulty in snubbing Cromwell 
when the latter sought to raise the question of "his summary dismissal. 
Duhe Humphrey s position was for tire moment unassailable,and Beaufort 
on his return wisely con lined himself to his own defence. At whaTt stage 
in the proceedings he made his appearance is uncertain; but it was not 
until 3 July that he succeeded in obtaining redress. On a motion nf the 
commons, the charges against him were quashed, while Gloucester 
graciously consented to admit that his loyalty was not in question. Some 
sacrifices, however, were necessary to produce this result. In order to 
recover his property, which the court of the exchequer bad adjudged on 
14 May to bo forfeited to tho Crown 1 , he had to make a deposit of J?(j,0t>0; 
this was not to lie restored to him unless he could satisfy the king of his 
innocence within six years. And the repayment of his loans was only 
resumed when he hail agreed to lend another .£(>,000. Liwtly, some sort 
of promise was extracted from him that he would not attempt to re-enter 
papal sendee without the government’s consent If therefore he hail been 
able to repulse Gloucester's attack, it ms only at the expense of Ids most 
cherished ambition. For another year even his prospects in England 
remained tar from bright. He was not summoned to the council, over 
which his adversary held undisputed away, so that Tor want of employment 
he was thrown back on the aflhirs of his neglected diocese. But, as in 142o, 
the intervention of the Duke of Bedford in July 1433 again rescued him 
from his i solution, 

Bedford came to England neither to take sides nor to apportion blame, 
hut to compose the dissensions which threatened the rouse which he hail 
most at heart. His sole concern was with the increasing gravity of the 
military outlook in France. The Burgundian alliance, upon which English 
security defended, was becoming strained. A resolute offensive would there¬ 
fore lx; necessary in 1434 if dieter was to be avoided, and Bedford knew 
that he could only achieve this in co-operation with the ministers at home. 

J oa limited extent he gained his purpose. Ik stems, that is, to have shamed 
the English leaders into sinking their differences and consenting to work 
together in outward amity. But it was easier to nstore “good and 
Abundant governance," to get Beaufort and Gloucester to share respons¬ 
ibility, tlian to overcome the financial obstacle and to plate another army 
m the field Duke Humphrey had perhaps not been unusually liberal in 
his awards to himself and his partisfato, but the exchequer was'practically 
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empty, 1 One of Bedford » first actions was to dismiss Scropc and to make 
Cromwell Treasurer. In his campaign to extract supplies he wm to hod 
in Cromwell! in energetic and resourceful collaborator. Under his guidance 
the permanent official* wore immediately set to investigate the nature 
and extent of the Crown's resources and commitments. The result was the 
fullest and probably the most accurate financial summary which lias 
survived from the medieval period, I his wile laid before parliament on 
18 October by the new Treasurer* who brought out its implications in an 
accompanying gloss, Excluding the war from hi* calculations and dealing 
only with the requirements of the home government, he estimated that 
receipts fell short of normal expenditure by at least -£85,000 per annum* 
Yet even there receipts were not available, since they liad already been 
pledged to creditors for more than two years in advance, He \vas daily 
compelled to refuse payment on counties* warrants which were brought 
to him, and there went to swell a debt which at that moment amounted 
to over £168,000. Even therefore if Bedford s military needs could be 
met wholly out of special taxation, not in itself a likely event, the 
domestic problem would remain unsolved. The stinginess of thecoimnona 
finally shattered any hope that survived of a large^cale offensive in France 
in the following year. Something, however, was gained by the report, 
Thu lends swore to support Cromwell in his unpopular duty of curtailing 
grants, while the councillors under Bedford^ leadership set an example 
to others by consenting to forgo the whole or part of their salaries in the 
national interest, Thus encouraged, the Treasurer agreed to continue in 
office. But although, during the next few years, he revealed determination 
in opposing thoughtless extravagance, tried his hand at manipulating die 
wool trade to the nival profit, and applied novel methods of taxation, lie 
scarcely touched evtm the fringes of the problem r Meanwhile odBifflissicufifs 
of loans reported a steady deterioration of the royal credit* and the yield 
of taxation itself began to lie affected by a decline in national prospers Ly* 
Peace, the tirat condition of financial recover}', proved uiiattainnblo, and 
as the war dragged on the policy of repudiation with all its ruinous >3-ocia] 
consequences was forced more and more urgently upon a desperate 
government, 

Bedford took no pains to conceal the bitterness of his disappointment. 
But not unnaturally he was beginning to tire of exertions which brought 
him neither credit nor reward, and when both lords and commons urged 
him to prolong his star in England an t hief of the King s Council, he 
yielded with a good grace, A pefisant rising in Normandy, however, soon 
recalled him to a sense of duty. Under no illusions as to the hopelessness 
of his ta*k> he took his leave early in July 1484. His premature death a! 
Rouen just over a year later was An irremediable misfortune for the 
Lancastrian dynasty. Not that even his eounigy and unselfish devotion 
i It contain*! only £175 wbo n Crorowell ashamed office on II August (Receipt 
Roll, K401/7&S). 
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«mld have much longer staved off the inevitable in Fiance. But os the 
■Hie adviser Ot Henry VI whose character commanded universal rapect, he 
mipht have exercised a moderating influence in English politic w hkh 
woiild be sorely missed during the coming critical years, A few days 
before his death another event, almost equally calamitous, bad sealed the 
fate of Paris. At Amis on 2] September 1*35, as a result of the break¬ 
down of negotiations for a general peace, Duke Philip the Good forgave 
his fathers murderers and was reconciled with Charles MI. If not entirely 
unexpected, Burgundy’s defection created a profound impression in 
England For some time the cause of peace had been gaining ground 
there. I he more far-sighted among the councillors were definitely in its 
favour, provided that it could he achieved without sacrifice of territory 
or of national pride. The attitude of the country as a whole was non- 
conmnttal; most men grudged the coat and effort inseparable from war 
and yet were noticeably lukewarm in their desire for pence. It was as 
though they had awakened from the dream of cheaply-won military glory 
but not to a full realisation of the possibility of outright defeat All this 
was now changed. Within a year of Arms the people’* jealous hatred of 
the Flemings which had been with difficulty restrained for a quarter of 
a Century in the interests of Anglo-Burgundian friendship, gathered such 
force that the government was reluctantly stampeded into war with its 
recent, ally. At the same time Englishmen began to harden their hearts 
in an angry determination to surrender nothing voluntarily, to denounce 
all concessions as treasonable and, if they could not have peace on their 
own terms to relieve their fadings by making scapegoats of their leaders. 
At home the political truce which Bedford had imposed was outwardly 
maintained, but it only thinly disguise*! the transfer of power into the 
hands of a group headed by Cardinal Beaufort who, once he had been 
readmitted to the council, made abort work of the rival pretensions of 
the Duke of Gloucester. The stages by which this group captured control 
are now obscure; but the factor which assured its permanence was un¬ 
doubtedly the favour of the king. Tile reappointment of the council on 
1* November 1437 marks the formal termination of the minority But 
for at least two years before this Henry VI had been enjoying a share in 
the administration. He had not yet celebrated his fourteenth birthday 
when he began to minute state papera with his own hand, while I486 saw 
the signet and other “immediate* warrants again in general use Apart 
From tins precocious interest in public affaire, the king’s childhood would 
seen, to have been normal and healthy. Hardy,,gs oft-quoted assertion 
that he was from the hrst so simple as to be unable to distinguish between 
right and w rong, rannot he accepted : for, whatever may have been Henry’s 
shortcomings, it is hard to believe that a defective moral reuse was ever 
one nf them. There is a* little reason for supposing that he was physically 
backward. In 1+32 he was described as so “grown i„ years, in suture of 
Ins person, and also in conceit and knowledge n f hi* roval estate, the 
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which cause him to grudge with chastising,^ that it was thought wise to 
am his “master,™ the luroinplished Warwick* with more authority to 
correct him. This early promise, recalling hi* father 1 * youth, was net to 
be fulfiiy, Henry grew up ji delicate and studious recluse* not merely 
without military ambition but frith a pious horror of all bloodshed* 
morbidly devout and wholly incapable both in peace and war of giving 
his distracted realm the leadership it craved. We do not know anything 
to account for this breakdown; it ii probable, however, that between 
148S and 14 $35 he prematurely overtaxed a constitution in which the 
Faulty strains of Lancaster and Valois were united. The alternative, that 
his spirit was broken by harsh treatment, seem* scarcely worth considering. 
It was not until many year* later that his brain definitely gave way, hut 
at fifteen he was already a nervous invalid, whose feeble will rendered 
him the easy victim of those who sought to use him. Although the council 
affected to lament his pliancy and more than once rebuked his open- 
handedness its members for all their joint protestations were not the men 
to be deterred from exploiting such attractive (junlilies to the full- For 
a year or two Henry distributed his favours with a generous impartiality* 
but this heyday of the office-seeker was soon over. Before long the How 
of patronage was regulated and the Beau Fort faction came to be it" sole 
conduit. In denying other* access to the source, the cardinal was greatly 
assisted by the king's ill-health, which made it advisable for the latter to 
reside out of town and there hi re deprived him of direct and frequent 
contact with his council. Beaufort bad only to secure the loyal co-operation 
of the Household to achieve his end. In this he wua entirely successful. 
He had many well-wisher* among the officials; of these the staunchest uv 
the Steward, William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk; but he could also rely on 
the assistance of Sir William Phdip the Chamberlain, Sir Ralph Boteler, 
Sir John Stourton, Sir John Beauchamp, Robert Rulleston, mid the 
brothers Roger and James Fenys (or Fiennes), the majority of w hom w ere 
eventually raised to the peerage in recognition of their service*. 

But what perhap most facilitated this transition From conciliar to 
curidist government was the eons tan t presence at the king's side of an addi¬ 
tional clerk of the cotmrih Designed in all probability a* a link between the 
central administration and the court, this office, in the able hand* oF Adam 
Moleyns, a devoted adherent of the new regime, was soon turned to a very 
different use. By I4il8 Mulcyns was in all but name the king's principal sec¬ 
retary! discharging his duties under the eyes of a few official* and household 
knight*, often in the presence of Suffolk alone. And yet his endorsement 
on a hill, with or without the royal sigu-innnualp was n sufficient warrant 
for both the great and privy scab. Outside the household, Beaufort's 
warmest supporter* were* among the bttronage, his tw o nephew^ Somei^et 
and Dorset, the Earl of Stafford, and Lords Cromwell, Beaumont, Tiptoft, 
and HungerFord; among the bishop*, Kemp of York and Lumlev of 
Carlisle. The cardinal, however, was aging ? and when in 144$ he limJK 
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retired from public lift Suffolk stepped into his shoes, Comciously or 
mi consciously the king was their willing instrument. It is possible, indeed, 
tliut he was deliberately kept in ignorance of the rail state of popular 
sentiment; for, according to Gascoigne, he was guarded with such care 
that those invited to presrh before him had either to undertake to sav 
nothing “jigainst the actions or counsels of the king's ministers'' or else 
to allow their sermons to lx? censored in advance by the official* of the 
court. On the oilier hand, the favourites were quick to shelter behind the 
royal name and to attribute many of their most controversial decisions 
to the exercise of the king's personal authority done. By these and other 
means, the council was gradually stripped of its Importance, devitalised 
rather than suppre-^ed outright As a purely advisory bodv, without 
control over the seals, meeting at a distance from the court and com¬ 
municating with Henry only through his ruin is tent, it continued to debate 
such questions as were referred to it, but its inability to take action on 
them causal the atmosphere of its meetings to become increasingly unreal 
As Gloucester himself said, what was the use of their wasting their time 
when the cardinal would have his w«y in any case. II is not surprising 
that barons who were out of sympathy with the regime found attendance 
unprofitable and began to stay away. Duke Humphrey, it is true, still 
came to criticise, but even he lost patience when his utterances were 
ignored. Although several attempts were made to revive its effrotiveness 
notably in 1-144 during Suffolk's absence abroad, the council was in eclipse 
until the eve of civil war* “ 

'Uiese developments seemingly excited no comment in parliament. The 
commons may have been deceived bv the very graduolness of the change 
but in any case they were preoccupied with otlier issues, [f they liod any 
quarrel with the king's treatment of his council, it was for tl* moment 
overshadowed by their concern for the future of international We. Their 
plain-speaking on this topic proves at least that their apparent indifference 
to the need for constitutional reform did not spring from timidity 
I roll ting at every turn from the crippled state of the royal finances, they 
gave the government no rest. In their view its unenterprising naval polie v 
w«* responsible for the fact that the high seas and many continental porfo 
nere no longer safe for English merchantmen. Although their strictures 
were not undeserved, they forgot how much this insecurity was due to 
the excesses of their own privateer* whom they themadvea had encouraged 
5 th<! teth ofanuistermloppoation. For twenty years the Statu to of 
Iruces am hafeconducto had acted «a a reasonably effective deterrent 
W isolated cases of piracy were from time to time reported to the council 

if toe im \ l,0 7 V T- nn ^ itatirJI1 Wa * for the repeai 

of the btatute. 1 his came to a head m 1485, when in the hope of coereinrr 

Burgundy the minuter*, acting probably under the stress of poverty* 

agreed to relax its operation for :i period of st-ren years. They ,,uo n bad 

to regret their decision. No sooner were the seamen unleashed 
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against the Flemings than they turned tci prey on the shipping of other 
nations with a total di&regnrd for safeeotiduefa and neutrality. ItopriaaIs¬ 
old y led to fredi esccjsses* and in a short time all the worst features of 
140ft were again rife. Too late I he government endeavoured to repair the 
damage bv negotiating com inertia] treaties with Handers find the 
Hanseatic League, But they were Funning counter to popular prejudices, 
they were not strong enough to put down piracy* and the treaties were 
still unratified when parliament met in November 14ft9 m a mood of 
bellicose nationalism which destroyed all chances of peace. Instead of 
blaming the iiTespoiisibility of such ship men as John Mi stow and 
William Kyd* the commons interpreted Hie .41 nation as yet another 
argument for their favourite thesis—the injustice of permitting aliens !o 
trade in the home markets. That I he king both protected then.- unwanted 
competitor* and at the same time failed to 14 keep the seas" increased their 
sense of grievance. For a whole session the court resisted this attacks 
But it could not afford to maintain an attitude which threatened to 
deprive it of the necessary supplies. After failing to weaken the resolution 
of its opponents by transferring parliament from Westminster to Beading, 
it at length capitulated hi January 1440* Not only was it obliged to 
impose hosting" regulations of mi unusually irksome kind, but to accept 
a poll-tax on foreign residents os a fraction of its reward. Two years later 
another parliament re-enacted these measures, and made the want of order 
In the Channel a convenient excuse for entrusting the policing of the 
ornate to a body of private traders. At the some time the Statute of 
Truces was suspended for another twenty years. These acts completed the 
reorientation of English mercantile policy and the sulfttitution of anarchy 
for older. Such exploits as the capture of the Bay Fleet by Robert 
Wilmington in 1449 were a doubtful gain when set alongside the in¬ 
terruption of ancient trade-routes and the In** of foreign markets which 
this reversal uf policy invoked. Nor did the government derive any lasting 
benefit from a surrender which only too dearly hod not been accompanied 
by a change of heart ; on the contrary, it w-as ill suspected of lukewarm¬ 
ness in its championship of native interests and allowed seatit credit for 
having its hands full elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Beaufort and ln& friends had not entirely lost sight of the 
fact that their owii safety ils much as the nation 4 * welfare depended upon 
the cessation of hostilities in France* To seek peace, however, was one 
thing, a totally different thing to agree to the humiliating price at which 
it was offered by a confident foe. Even when the English representatives; 
had at length brought themselves to abandon Henry \T* claim to the 
French throne, they still clung obstinately to the hope that he would not 
be required to do homage for his continental lands. It was because 
Charles VII proved unaccommodating on this point I hat the conversations 
between Beaufort and the Duchess of Burgundy, held near Calais in the 
autumn of 1439, were broken off'with a general peace as far away as ever. 
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But the failure nf ^imoreet's expedition in 1448, on the success of which 
tmich hud liecn staked, and the gradual Jos* of ground in the north during 
V nrk’a lieutenancy finally convinced Suffolk for one that the only thing 
that now mattered was the preservation of what remained of Henry YV 
cun quests, even ii tins implied a sacrifice of title and a eunfc^doii of defoaL 
1 he earl had a better right to express mi opinion on the military situation 
thftn any oilier nl the king's ministers. For like his grand father* the 
i 1:! i tawiuntv of Richard Il b ln> had seen long service in the wans before 
he l unit'd courtier and advocate of peace. Experience had also well 
qualified him toaet^anadibL^ailor^ apart train the diplomatic knowledge 
whit’ll he had gained at Arne’s, jw Dttnois 1 prisoner after Jnrgenu, and 
(or four years the amiable gaoler of Charles of Orleans, he had become 
intimate with Bemud of tlie l tench leaders. Unfortunately, he did not 
posses* I he courage of hi* conviction* and waa unwilling to identify him¬ 
self publicly with zt course of action w hich might become unpopular. For 
ten yearn he had enjoyed great hackstairs inHuimrc w itliout attracting 
h oh tile notices when Beaufort's retirement forced him out into the open. 
But though lie was bent on self-aggi^ndi-semonE be had no taste for the 
kind of prominence which had been fatal to hi* grandfather. Foreseeing 
thal he might lie accused of betraying his country’s interests if he assumed 
the responsibility of treating its person with Charles VII, he tried to shift 
the burden to other shoulders; the mere rumour of his appointment had 
been sufficient* he alleged, to provoke an ugly growl frous the citizens of 
l^mdoti. He w^u, however, overborne by his equally nervous colleague* 
Hr * die explicit understanding that he should incur no individual 
blame for what he wo* about to do, he consented in February 1414 to 
head an embassy to the French court Although no impartial record of 
hU mission survives, his own account, if only Ijecausc it reveals him m 
shirking all the major issues, hear* the stamp of t rutin According lc> this 
he secured the hand of Margaret of Anjou for his master and n general 
truce for two ym re without committing Kurland definitely to anything 
In return, As he told parliament in 1445 , *he neither uttered net voni- 
niuned of the specialty of the matter* concerning in any wise the said 
Treaty of peace, nor of what manner of thing the same Treaty should 
be w : he left all tin* to lie determined later by the king himself in eon- 
suUatinii with miibtt**adnrs from France. His audience was ho relieved 
at the ease with which lie had obtained this breathing^spnee Butt they 
were blind to the pdadhility that a final settlement might not be won 
a* cheaply; tberr suhseqnent dhilliksinninent and anger were ah| the more 
extreme. For the momen t everything seemed to be going well fur Suffolk. 
He returned from Tours with a greatly enhanced reputation. His repirt 
w as enthusiastically accepted by kith lord* and commons and tilauccster 
himself aecooded the Speakers vote of thanks. But on Si jXccmber 1445, 
Henry Vi, acting apparently under the influence of his sixtettreyearmold 
queen, wrote to his fatherdn-kw f Rene of Aujcm t agreeing to the 
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surrender of Maine He Imd reckoner I without the effect of his promitt* 
in England Owing to the refund of his captains tn obey orders, the 
province had to be taken by force in March 1448, Meanwhile, although 
the truce was renewed, the occurrence of frontier incidents niid the rising 
temper of the English had killed all prospects of a stable peace. Finally 
Charles VII dechired war in July 1449. 

The news of the proposed delivery of Maine annihilated Suffolk's; brief 
popularity and stamped him in most eyes as a traitor. It laerame an 
article of common belief that he had already promised, it secretly when 
negotiating the king's riirirringe* but for this there is dot u scrap of 
evidence. Many stories of his criminal incompetence rs a general* his 
Francophil sympathies, and bis treasonable ambition were soon being 
freely circulated. Although the majority of these were unfounded, his 
detractors were on firmer ground when they criticised his covetousness. 
There was no gainsaying that he had profited from his situation at court 
to a degree unusual even in those times; when the commons put tht* 
number of his patents at more than thirty, they were guilty of no ex¬ 
aggeration. 1 And not content with amassing lands and otfiees* he and his 
business partners made use of royal licences to circumvent the regulations 
of the Staple and to forestall their competitor* in the Flemish wool 
market. While privileges like these set the midfile I’tasses against him, 
h hi territorial deigns excited the jealousy and alarm of hi* own order. 
In East Anglia, where his ancestral estates lav, lie was a gripping and 
unscrupulous neighbour: and Sir John Fastoll’ vrus not the only land- 
owner to find himself w vexed and troubled...by the might and power of 
the Duke of Suffolk and by the labour of his council and servants n Such 
notorious malefactors a* Sir Thomas Tuddenham and William Tailboys 
were enenuraged to terrorise the countryside and were shielded from 
justice in tlie royal courts. In this way Suffolk imide a host qf enemies, 
including Jus former colleague, Ralph, Lord Cromwell, and the young and 
powerful Duke of Norfolk. His example was naturally followed elsewhere 
by other members of the government; in no district more ruthlessly than 
in Kent, where the tyrannies and extortions practised by Lord Say and 
Sc-le with the aid of his sun-in-law, she rill Willhun Crowmer, led to CadeV 
Rebellion in 1450. It is not surprising that the regime did not last* 

At the moment when his reputation was liecoining tarnished, Suffolk 
1 In 1440 SaBtflk was Steward of the L'hiltero (lundreda* Constable of Walling- 
ford, Steward of the Hrujoum uf H'nUijL^iird and St Valery* Chief Justice of Cluster, 
Fliut, and NVn]i W&Jt^ t kief Steward of the Duchy of Lanca&tar North of Trent, 
Steward and Biirveyar of all mimH in England and Wales (taking a ^ id their itmutnl 
yield}, to mention only the more important of hi* grants. I to held hJjhj thu revereien 
of the nr nrden^hip of the NW Forest and of tHnoeester's carl Horn of Pembroke, 
together with th* cantlcs and lord-nlii]^ of Priubrok^ LlainstejdiuiL, Tenby, and 
KUgarren., In 1447 he became Cham be rLa in of England, Warden of Lbu Cinque 
Fort*, and Con stable of Dover i * in 144S Captain of Calais. Raised toaniiir^ni^Le 

xi l>h i4. Lb was mado llukr of Suffolk In 14-kl Tin- lieifefc^ of Warwick nuil 
Somerset were among hii wanda. 
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involved himself in fresh difficulties by making a martyr of the Duke of 
Glo u cester ami by alienating the even mure formidable Duke of York, 
In Ills dealings with York he would appear to have been gratuitously 
oflensivc, but with regard to Gloucester it is more Mian likely that lie 
could not help himself. For Duke Humphrey bnd ceased lu be a Imtmloe- 
spectator with the veering of popular opinion against the truce. The 
diflerence was clearly marked in his bearing during the pjLrlkinunt of 
1445-46; at its beginning he joined with the estates in congratulating 
Suffolk upon his diplomatic triumph; before its cW he had denounced 
the government's peace policy in unmeasured terms. This “Long Parlia¬ 
ment, with its protracted debates and numerous adjournments severely 
tried the minister* patience and opened their eyes to the danger of 
allowing Gloucester to remain at large- They therefore decided upon Ids 
impeachment and, in order to lessen the risk of n miscarriage, to hold the 
trial at Bury St Edmunds, where Suffolk's influence was strong. The 
Utter's adherents were mustered in large numbers about, the town when 
parliament met there on 10 February 1447, less than a year after its 
troublesome predecessor had lieen dissolved. Gloucester justified these 
precautions by making a show of resistance, but wan easily outmatched. 
j\s soon as lie had arrived, on 18 l'cbruarv, he was plartij under arrest 
in his lodgings. Five days later he was dead. Although foul play is im¬ 
probable and in fact was not at first suspected, a removal so opportune 
was found to give rise to unpleasant conjectures. Embroidered with much 
contradictory detail, the munder of “the good Duke Humphrey*' became 
before long part of the stock-in-trade of every Yorkist pamphleteer. 
Even Cardinal Beaufort, then himself dying far away at Winchester, was 
eventually mode to play a part in this fictitious tragedy. 

C nlike Gloucester, York hod hod no quarrel with Suffolk or his c«l leagues 
before 1443. In that year, however, the appointment of the Duke of 
Somerect to be Captain-General of France and Guienne liod giveii him, 
as the king's Lieutenant in Normandy, just cause for protest. Scarcely 
had this storm blown over than lie began to nurse another and more 
rankling grievance. It was being openly said in England and, as he hinted, 
with the connivance of the minister*, that he had “nut governed the 
finances of France and Normandy so well to their weal and profit as he 
might have done." In 1445 he came home to attend parliament, and was 
so fur successful in clearing himself that by SO July 1446 his accounts 
had been examined and approved. This did not, however, silence his 
trod uce rs, He therefore decided to pick a quarrel with Suffolk's right-hand 
man, Adam Moleyns, by this time Bishop of Chichester and Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, whoni he regarded as the source of his ill-fame. Moleyns, 
he told the council, had brilwd tidier* from the Norman garrisons to 
complain to the king that he had defrauded them of their pay 1 . The in- 

‘For the Articles of tfca i>ttke of York a^amsi Aiiam Uol*yug snd the latter’* 
Rti jibes, see Rntinh Harley M£. 643* ff L |01_^ 
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suiting tfnttft in which Moteyns flatly denied the truth of this accusation 
still further widened the breach between them, put an excessive strain on 
York's loyalty, ami made 1447 the turning-point in his careen By treating 
him as an enemy t the court had made him one. Though time would dis- 
dose hb want of judgment, no one could have been Ijcttcr suited by milk 
and fortune for the leadership of what was now certainly the popular cause. 
He had become in 1447 by the death of Gloucester heir presumptive to 
the throne; through his mother he had already inherited the rival 
Mortimer claim, and as the representative of the three noble houses of 
York,* March, and Clarence he was far and away the Largest landowner 
among the kings subjects. Suffolk's reasons for wishing to be rid of him 
are dear. After prolonged hesitation, it was decided not to send him 
hack to France, where he was beginning to u, In the affection of the army, 
hut to virtual exile as King's Lieutenant in Ireland, His appointment was 
dated 29 September 1447, but he was so reluctant to obey that newly 
tw r o years elapsed before he betook himself to his new post. 

Yet even with Gloucester and York out of the way, Suffolk can hardly 
have felt himself secure. His government, enjoying neither the respect of 
the people nor the co-operation, outside certain districts, of the landed 
gentry, found it almost impossible to preserve order. Tyranny at the 
centre was therefore diversified by anarchy on l he fringes * where the 
king's writ ran to little or no purpose. In many part* of England, but 
especially in the more lawless north and west, magnates were beginning 
to settle their disputes in the field rather than in the royal court* Even 
when the forms of law were outwardly respected, justice was perverted 
hv corruption and "maintenance,"" for id though judges were as a rule 
superior to bribery or intimidation, this was moat certainly not the case 
with slier Ilfs, juries, and witnesses, A legal quarrel often ended in an 
encounter between rival bands of men-at-arms. In 1441, for example, 
Devon witnessed the first of a series of “wars" between Courtenays and 
Ikmvillcs, in which* it is said with perimpn some exaggeration, "many 
men were hurt and ninny slain,” Yet when the parties were called to 
account* they mode the merest pretence of obeying and were soon again 
at one another's throats. It was the knowledge that be could not count 
un redress in Star Chamber which prompted Archbishop Kemp to garrison 
Ripoii “like a town of war” 1 when threatened by Sir William Flumpton 
and the inhabitants of Kimresborough Forest T That the king's ministers 
from weakness tolerated such breaches of the peace sapped their remain lag 
authority and brought them into universal contempt For a decade the 
country bud been slowly getting out of hand- by the autumn of 1449 it 
was ripe for revolution and civil w ar- 

What finally destroyed Suffolk was the French invasion of Normandy, 
for it precipitated the long-impending financial crisis Since I486 the 
royal debt had riy&n from £IGBJQQ0 to .£*872,000; the land was full of 
disappointed creditors and of unpaid and mutinous soldiers; and now 
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a new expeditionary form was wanted, Although the Winchester pnrlin- 
nn’nt of 14*9 Iiac) only }u*t been dissolved when war broke out, another 
immediately became necessary. This met at Westminster on 6 November, 
to lie greeted on its arrival by news of the fall of Houen. Ha Speaker, 
William Treshatn, who whs an adherent of the Duke of York, was not 
long in proving himself a resolute champion of administrative reform. 
Hie hour had come for the ruts to leave the sinking ship; the Treasurer, 
Bishop Lu hi ley of Carlisle, had in fact already resigned in September 
rather than face the wrath of the commons; his example was followed by 
Bishop Moleyns on 9 December anil bv the Chancellor, Archbishop 
Stafford, on 31 January, Cardinal Kemp, who had for some time wisely 
held himself aloof, now accepted the great seal and displayed considerable 
ingenuity in steering a moderate course under difficult circumstances. 
The new Treasurer, 1 mrd Say, who had the more exacting task, was less 
skilful. What looked suspiciously like an attempt by William Tail bays 
to murder J ,ord Cromwell, in Westminster Hall on HH November, produced 
the first trial or strength. Although defended by Suffolk, Tailbovs was 
committed to the Tower to ft wait trial at the request of the lower house. 

When parliament adjourned for Christmas, the future of the unpopular 
favourites was still in doubt. But during the vacation, on 9 January, 
Moleyns w as assassinated at Portsmouth “for his covetousness" by a mob 
of angry seamen; ns he died some sort of confession was wrung from him 
which fatally incriminated Suffolk in the loss of Maine. The duke’s 
impeachment was now inevitable. But although Cromwell was working 
assiduously against him among the members, he was still secure in the 
royal favour. Moreover, when the estates reassembled on January, 
»there was great watch about the king and in the city of London every 
night. And the people were in doubt and fear what should fall, for the 
lords came to Westminster and to the parliament with great power as 
men of war." Hoping to steal a march on his critics, Suffolk rose on the 
first day of the new session to ask to bo heard in his own defence; lie 
recited his past services and challenged anyone to Hud any evidence of 
his disloyalty. The commons, however, were not to be intimidated: their 
answer was to request his arrest pending a detailed indictment. This was 
at first refused by the lords. But when the commons asserted that the 
duke hftd sold England to Charles VIl and had fortified mid victualled 
Wallingford Castle in readiness to assist the invaders, lie wrk ordered to 
the Tower. On 7 February he was formally impeached under nine heads. 
These amounted to little more than a repetition of current gossip about 
his treasonable correspondence with the French, the supjHwed object of 
which was to place his son, John de la Pole, on the English throne, after 
marrying him to the Beaufort hdin-ss, Margaret of Somerset. This was 
unconvincing enough, but even more wildly improbable was the suggestion 
that he hud deliberately prevented peace with France, When the indict- 
ment was read over to Henry VI in council on 134 February, he ordered 
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the matter to be reserved fur his own decision. This was generally 
interpreted as an acquittal. “The Duke of Suffolk is pardoned," Margaret 
Poston wrote from Norwich a month afterwards, “and hath his men again 
waiting upon him and is right well at ease and merry." But already her 
news was out of date. On 7 March the lords ordered the impeachment 
to proceed aud two days later the commons presented a fresh bill of 
charges, far weightier than their first. The duke, they argued in the 
course of eighteen articles, had lieen the “priviest of the king's coumsd" 
since 1**37, and during this time had impoverished the realm, broken its 
laws, sold offices to the highest bidder, and enriched himself mightily at 
the Crown’s expense. The prisoner in reply stoutly maintained his 
innocence sad described these new counts os “false and untrue." But 
during the ensuing argument some damaging points were mode against 
him'. The lords still hesitated to deliver their verdict, and meanwhile 
the court was working behind the scenes to achieve a compromise. 'This 
was announced bv the Chancellor in the king’s name on 17 March; no 
judgment would lie passed on the accused, but lie would be banished from 
the country for five years. Soon afterwards he was set at liberty. At the 
same time parliament was adjourned to Leicester in an attempt to save 
his friends. Narrowly escaping capture by the infuriated Londoners, 
Suffolk made his way to Ipswich, where he solemnly swore to his innocence 
in the presence of the county* and bade farewell to his heir. On 1 May 
he embarked for Calais. He was, however, intercepted in the Channel by 
a mutinous royal ship, the JV ickola* of the Toietr, and beheaded without 
further trial by » nundc* Irish mail with six strokes of a rusty sword. 
Mysterious as was bis end, his ehnracter and aims are hardly more 
intelligible. To one historian he is a statesman, farsighted, loyal, and 
misunderstood, to another an unscrupulous and blundering tyrant The 
truth, as so often, lies probably somewhere midway between these opposite 
extremes. For good or ill, he was no figure of heroic mould; ambitious 
yet timid, corrupt yet well-meaning, he wat the inevitable scapegoat who 
atoned for the sins of other* as much as for his own. 

The fall of Suffolk was the signal for which the country liad lieen 
waiting. While his trial was in progress, riots, routs, and unlawful 
congregations were reported from various quarters. Kent especially. For 
Jong the playground of Lord Say and his band of extortioners, was in 
a ferment, inspired by wandering agitators known as “the Queen of the 
Fair" and “Captain Bluebeard." The authorities dealt promptly with 
a danger so near the capital, and Captain Bluebeard, alias Thomas 
Chcyoey, a fuller of Canterbury “feigning himself a hermit," was caught 
and executed. For a while all was quiet Then at the beginning of June 
a large and disciplined force, comuuftidcd by one Jack Cade, who called 

i Suffolk's detailed answer is lost, but the commons’ reply to It will be fmiml In 
BUtorRxlMSR, tbmmiMbmpT*Report, k^y. t f/p. StTO-MO. H»feaoc»inBnt w*s W<riotA*d 
by C. L. Kingsfortl iu bis i'rtjudier amt PnmiiM in xrth Century Kiu?tand, pp, tefkTd 
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Cades rebellion 


himself John Mortimer, a cousin of the Duka of York, marched tin- 
expectedly on London and encamped at Black heath. No con temporary 
document gives a dearer picture of the hardship* with which the lover 
and middle classes were afflicted than the restrained mid skilfully drafted 
manifesto in which the rebels set forth their grievances, These were 
partly economic, partly administrative, 1,4 All the common people, what 
for taxes artd tallages and other oppressions, might not live by their 
handwork and husbandry-* The Statute of Labourera, which hqd been 
re-enacted with new provision* in 1446, and excessive purveyance were 
singled out for separate mention, while grave unemployment was said to 
have been caused in the weaving industry by the interruption of overseas 
trade. The courts, whether central or local, offered no help to the poor 
litigant; “the law serveth nought else in these days but for to do wrong,* 
.4s for the traitors about the king, it wo* through them that he *-1iath 
lost hi* law-, hi* merchandise i* hist* his common people is destroyed, the 
sea is lust, France Is lost (and) the king himself is so set tliat he may not 
pay for his meat and drink** Among the reforms desired were an act of 
resumption s the dismissal and punishment of Eiufiblk^ '“false progeny and 
nffinltvT then.™!! of York, the formation of a new government of **true* 
harems, and the repeal of the Statute of Ijibourers. This was a popular 
programme, and it is not surprising that n London chronicler thought 
it - contents “^rightful and reasonable." ltd moderation was calculated to 
set at re*t the fears of property-owners and to win new recruits to the 
army on Bkckhcnth. With the same objects in view Cade kept his inen 
well under control and dealt severely with those who disobeyed his orders 
against plundering. Nevertheless the government accused him of advo¬ 
cating cuxnmimisni. The h:e*d ess ness of this charge i* ex posed by the 
recorded occupations of those afterwards pardoned for their share hi I he 
insurrection. More than half were yeomen, husbandmen, and craftsmen, 
and over a hundred were of gentle birth. The presence of 98 constables 
may explain bow r the host was collected and why it was so orderly* Far 
from being a rabble of peasants and labourers, it was a well-organised 
body drawn from all classes of society below the rank of knight. Tlmt 
these men should have wi*hed to 44 hold all things in common" was 
absurd, 

Parliament w&s sitting at Lei coster when the court wjls informed of 
wind was afoot. No time w*ts wasted in raising rm armv since the Surds 
were already attended by Ihe hulk of their retainer*. Having hastily 
adjourned the session, the king set out for London in their company. 
From hi* ramp in < ■IcrkenwelJ Fields, he opened negotiation* with Cade's 
men on 15 June. But two days later he rejected their demand* and 
peremptorily ordered them to dispense. They withdrew overnight toward* 
Scvenonksv Here rm 1H .June the vanguard of the royal army came into 
conflict with them and suffered a defeat; whereupon the main body, 
which had remained inactive at Greenwich, became mutinous and began 
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to ckiWHir for the heads of the kings ministers. The arrest of ljorit Say 
and William Crowmer came too late to appease its wrath. By tins time 
it was completely out of luititl and engaged in ^k'n^ the houses of 
courtiers in the city. After some days or indecision, the king retreated 
to Kenilworth, leaving the citizen* to fend for themselves with the help 
of the Tower garrison. His departure coincided with a geuemf outbreak 
of disorder in the southern counties. On 39 June at Edington in Wiltshire 
Bishop, Avscough of Salisbury was dragged from the altar and stoned 
to death, while other household officials narrowly escaped like totes 
elsewhere. Cade, who had employed the interval in rounding up sup¬ 
porters from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, marched into Southwark at their 
head on S July; on the same day the men of Essex, with whom he had 
established contact, advanced as far ns Mile End. Although the rebels 
had many friends among the Londoners ft majority of the aldermen 
were justifiably reluctant to admit them within the wall*. I rearhery, 
however, next day enabled Cade to obtain possession of London Bridge 
mid to make himself master of the city. His difficulties were vastly 
increased by the narrow street* and by the excited condition of the 
London mob, but so well did he maintain discipline that only a few 
houses were pillaged and no extensive rioting took place. Saturday, 
4 July, was occupied in bringing Say and Crowmer to justice, l he former, 
delivered up to his enemies by the commandant of the Tower, wits tried 
at the Guildhall and summarily executed in Cheapflide^ when he declined 
to plead; his soh-hi-Uw met his death at Mile End. Cade and his 
followers then passed Sunday quietly in their lodgings on the south bunk 
of the Thames* This gave the city Authorities a chance to take the 
offensive. That night the royal troops sallied forth From the Lower and 
attempted to recapture London Bridge. But they failed to surprise the 
sentries, and after a battle which lasted until daybreak they were glad 
to withdraw under cover of a truce. This encounter! however, had also 
cooled the ardour of the insurgent*. They Imd less to light for since 
their principal oppressors were dead and the others out of reach. ffl lien 
therefore Cardinal Kemp* Archbishop Stafford, and Bi-hop WayiiHete 
opened isegotiationSi Cade was ready to come to terms. On 8 July, kss 
than a week after their entrv into the capital, the relicts inarched home 
bearing with them full pardons for all that they had done. No sooner 
were they dispersed than the ministers began to regret their initial 
demencvH The Amnesty which they had granted did not of course apply 
to anv fresh acta of rebellion, and therefore* when C ude made a wholly 
gratuitous though fruitless assault upon Queenboraugh Castle in Sheppey, 
they were within their rights in proclaiming him a traitor, lhiraucd by 
the new sheriff of Kent, he fled to biding in Sussex, “here he was mortally 
wounded on 12 July while red sting arrest Eight of Ms accomplices were 
condemned to death by a royal commission which salt at Canterbury 
during the following month. For the moment popular indignation had 
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spent its force, and when two other * Captains of Kent" came forward, 
tiwy talk'd to raize the wmmam and w-cre msilv suppressed. 

The government was still reeling under the shock of these events when 
Hidumdon ark landed uninvited at Beaumaris. To meet this new danger, 
, nnn f Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, was hurriedly recalled from France 
arid made Constable of England. His presence at the kings aideetnplmsLsed 
the dvnustic issue already raised by York’s return. For although his 
family had been debarred from the royal suasion by Henry IV, Some wet 
was, after the king, the sole surviving male member of the House of 
Lancaster and therefore, so long as the queen continued ban™, the only 
man who could dispute wjth York the title of heir to the throne. If, on 
the other hand, the latter chose to prefer his descent in the female line from 
Edward HI, he foul a better right to be king than Henry VI himself. But, 
whatever maj have been at the back of his mind, York, like Bolingbroke 
m 1 iLshiumtij ail nir af injured imioceure aud simple loyalty. It k 
Ujdikdy that he deceived anyone, except perhaps the unsuspecting king 
F or some time the name of Mortimer had been in people's mouths and now 
lU repraentatfre, himself the son and m-phew of traitor, had returned from 
bumsbment without permission to sot the realm to rights. Many there- 
tore Hocked to his sttmdnrd, and in spite of several attempts tu arrest his 
advance, he succeeded in reaching Westminster with 4000 iimn-at-anns. 
Here, towards the end of September, he forced his wav into the royal 
presence, l he household was “afraid right at this intrusion, but 

the king received hjs cousin with fair words nnd accepted without demur 
his assurances of good faith and allegiance. 

From now onwards Henry devoted his energies to the vain task of 
trying to reconcde the warring dements in hi* kingdom. It is impossible 
to doubt his honesty, but had his effort* (ls peacemaker been the result of 
gmle, they could hardly have played more completely into the hands of 
Somerset and the courtiers. Again and again York was outwitted Vims 
when he opened his attack by submitting* programme of ncc^ry refomis! 
he was answered that it was unseemly for the Grown to take tine man 1 * 
advice alone. This wu* such sound constitutional doctrine that he could 
not question it without putting fomself openly in the wrong. .N or could he 
object tu Ihu prop^d appointment of ,i “sad and substantial council ” 
racludingothera liases himself and his friends. His sikxtss was no greater 
in the parhament which met at Westminster «n 6 November, even though 
he spared no pains to prejudice its verdict in his favour. The i n Hu ence which 
he bought to bear o„ the efoctions doubtless helped to procure him a more 
sympathetic haring from the already friendly commons, but he foul bS 
misadralated the reactions of his fellow peer* Headstrong and sclf-een trad 
he neither possessed their confidence nor had exerted himself to secure it* 
fos eaU to his partiMus to be w,th him during the session in their best array 
wan therefore foiled by the presence of his opponents in equal or superior 
numbers. He had now lost the advantage of surprise. His royal Wood 
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rtnd the pretensions which it nourished weft to lianriicap bill] m they had 
handicapped Gloucester. He could not rely upon the support of the 
barons as a class, because their interests m ft class were not served by bis 
elevation to the first place in the State. For them the choice no longer 
lay, if it liad ever lain, between good government and bad government, 
but between York and Somereet, ultimately between York and Lancaster, 
In the absence of a common motive, each man would choose as hi* private 
ambitipus and opportunities dictated. The upper classes were already in 
any ease too much divided by local and family feuds to Lilian tlit'iiisdv^ 
solidly on any one side. These lesser loyalties now governed their conduct 
in the wider held of national politics; if Courtenay was fur Lancaster, 
then Ikmville was for York. Duke Richard was, apart from the king, the 
lord of more acres than any man fu England ; he could depend upon the 
assistance of his nephew, John, Duke of Norfolk; and his other kinsmen, 
the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, cadets of the powerful house of 
Neville, w ere soon to become his dose allies. Those who hated or feared 
these families as neighbours wanted no stronger motive for drawing closer 
to the court. Thus, as the issues became clarified, the opposing forces 
revealed themselves jls more evenly matched than at first seemed probable. 
Yet it was not in York's nature to draw back, even though lie saw the 
promise of a decisive victory slipping from his grasp. Instead of w aiting 
for a more fat'oumble opportunity, he merely displayed bis impotence 
by appealing Somerset t who soon regained his freedom, Hie commons 
fared no better. Their petit™, that some thirty men mid women, accused 
of “misbehario(j w about the royal person* should be espelled from the 
court and brought to justice, was treated by the king with almost con¬ 
temptuous levity. And when Thomas Young, M.P. for Bristol, tasked for 
York's recognition as heir presumptive to the crown, he was sent to the 
Tower fur his pains, while parliament was immediately dissolved. This, 
waa at the end of May 1451, In the previous February, York hml further 
damaged bis cause hv taking a conspicuous and, it seems, a willing part 
in the so-called * Harvest of Heads, 7 * that bloody awizje by which the 
last traces of the popular movement in Kent were extinguished. He was 
soon given cause to repent his harshness. For when he was next hard- 
pressed, the gates uf London were barred against him and the men of 
Kent remained sullenly unresponsive to the call of Mortimer. It is not 
difficult to account for the indifference of the middle and lower classes 
during the Wars of the Rosea Bitter experience had taught them that 
they could look for little help or gratitude from either party, and they 
were therefore content except on rare occasions to be idle spectators of a 
barons' quarrel In this buttle of kite and crows they only shewed their 
good sense by their neutrality. * 

The parliament of 1450-51 had concluded nothing. The government, 
though bftdlv shaken, had outlived the crisis; it hod even succeeded to 
some extent in entrenching itself afresh; but ita moat fomdduble critic 
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The bitufs madness 


not duamoed and only temporarily d$*«ni raged. The struck there. 
™ nud ' 111 “«l rffiita, with inking viokncv for 
k ' n - V f^ tte *»* being in doubt up to the my lost. Until 
tkj ftdtumn of 14*3 the tide ran strongly in favour of the Lancastrians. 

ten m February IMS Duke Richard again took up anus, they were 
Already preparing to strike. Be was promptly cornered at Dartfiud in 

^ forCfef <md trictfid illltJ ™ ignominious 
aipituktion. Tn the Mowing year the return of a parliament with strong 
realist leaamgs enabled Somerset to push home his advantage During 
the course oT two -e*Eons, the one at Reading from (i to 2S March the 

Drarail' I T T fn)m 25 A ? H1 t0 2 JuI >- ™ unusual harmony 
preiai led between the commons and the court. Thus the king was desired 

S.’EdL l2? Y0rk JLnd other “traitors assembled in 

k i ? j* DaHf ^ “ ld to ft* “l oblivion” that petition of 1450 
" , . "P*™^ hls * h,J1Ce of household servants. Sir William OldhalJ 

r.l!" ( h K k I EwIlfuliCnt n,ltl onc <> f Vnrlt’s trusted councillors, was 
attainted lor his share in the recent disturbances, and a statute was parsed 
condemning all who m future neglected to appear at the royal summons 
to the penalty of utter forfeiture. Needless to say, so loyal a body lent a 
favourable ear to the kings request for money; not content with voting 
one and a half tentlis am fifteenths, it granted him tile wool-mibddy 
and certain other taies for life, mid authorised him to rake 20,000 arehe^i 
at the expense of the shires and In,roughs for sis: months’ service if and 
when they were required - for the defence of the realm.” Parliament was 
heri adjourned until 12 November. In the interval, however, on or about 
10 August, the king, whose strength had been overtaxed, lapsed without 

Sr , -f. Ut ™ 24 October a gathering which is deamhed as a oomml 
th ugh neither Sumerset nor the Chancellor wan prt^nt ruel at We^t 
minster, and resolved to send for York “to set rest and union hefwixt 
he lord* of this land. By 21 November lie imd assumed control. Shortly 

h < Norfoit ^ «■«*»«> to tile 

I ow L r 1 he situation had, however, been complicated hy the birth of a 
~ l " ,r ! » S““ »" IS OctotaT, «„ „, nt „ Mdl ^ " “ f k “ 

Jpl* f ?T"**.*?—— to the tlirooe un Hairy* death. II,. 
this new blow with commendable calm. If there were- tki i 
cast doubts on the boy s paternity, he gave their ins in md ions 
muntenance. On the other hand, motherhood wrought a viow 'I. !. 
in Margaret s position and behaviour. Whereas she had hitherto n 
content with a subordinate place at her husband's side inters ■ 
to obtain small favours for her pcmonal dependants, sh- , Lr,,1 i> old y 

cause had at length obtained a mettlesome if u.icumnr, ‘ 

a. T , - II,, *.. ^ Iml JsST SSss rj 

ebruan-, she luul ela.ra to tlie regency, It is probable that she received 
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some support from the commons- even the lords were loth to decide 
against lier, but after much hesitation York was named Protector cm 
2t March. It is nevertheless clear that many did not relish his elevation 
and that the spirit which had vexed Gloucester was not dead- He was 
able to abridge the royal household “to a reasonable and competent 
fellowship," to ensure the appointment of new minister** chosen from 
hh own kin, and to restore a measure of conciliar government; he wjin 
equally successful in subduing a Lftnca^trian rising in the North, But 
the infant Edward was recognised as Prince of Wales, and though 
Somerset continued in prison, it was not thought expedient to bring him 
to trial 1 . 

These arrangements did not endure* for about Christmas ] |o4 the 
king returned to his senses. At the beginning of February Somerset was 
reinstated and York dismissed- Although for a time moderate counsels 
prevailed and some attempt was made to effect a last-minute compromise, 
this wa* imperilled by the open preparations of the courtiers to avenge 
their wrongs. By March ilie prospect was so threatening that \ ork 
withdrew in dudgeon to the North and with the support of the Nevilles 
begun to collect an army* Tlti-S done* lie marched on London. Arriving 
outside St Albans on 22 May, he found the town occupied by the king 
and ?i roval host commanded by the Dukes of Somerset and Buckingham. 
Barricades liad been hastily constructed, hut the defenders were out- 
mimlK-retl hv five to three*. After an abortive parley* York, without 
waiting for the arrival of Hie Duke of Norfolk, who was at hand with 
reinforcements, gave the cutler to attack. The engagement in the streets 
and gardens of the town lasted less than an hour; for, thanks to their 
superior numbers- and to the skill and dash af the young Earl of Warwick t 
the Yorkists soon carried the day. But although Hie casualties were few, 
the deaths of Somerset, Northumberland, and Stafford gave rise to blood 
feuds in the milks of the nobility which were not assuaged for many years 
to come* Afte] r the Inutile, King Henry, who had received a slight wound 
in the neck from an arrow while standing idly beneath his standard, wzis 
respectfully conducted hack to Westminster by the victors. 'There he 
agreed to sum m on a purl inn km it. In spite of the fact that the \ nrkists 
openly rigged the elections, the proceedings were interrupted by rancorous 
quarrels and “ many a man grudged full sore m ail act of indemnity which 
was pissed to absolve the rebels from the consequences of their treason. 
In the autumn, however, the king's mind again gave way, and \ ork 

E Kvpei Somerset's captivity was protective nUher than punitire; if it d-cine,' 
as 3iti himself told Jarne* II of Scotland, "by ihe advice of tlie Lords of tho Kinjf * 
Council, whk^ us I tinder^ taodj wa* mo£t for the surety of my persom (Nicolas, 
PFmatimgti vi, p. briv n.) * 

1 York 1 * advantage luy in Itis more numerous rank and lie w«h aeconjpanM 
hy [lie lia-rtn of Salisbury and Warwick and by I^ril ( Union* Tbe king hail with him 
the Earls of Pembroke Devon f Nurthuinhcrfiiidj WilL-hirr. Dorset, and Stafford, 
and 1/ird r Clifford* Roos. ,un i Dudley. 
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A hollo it peace. Hostilities renewed 


became Protector for the second time cm 17 November. But the lord* 
only consented to h]s appointment after they liad l*cn thrice petitioned 
iy the com moils, while they carefully *i%uanded tlie right* of the 
Pence of Wahs and insisted on the ultimate authority of I he council to 
exercise ‘the politic rule and governance 0 f thj s " York no|; 
enjoy his position for long. For after Christmas Henry once more re- 
TOVere f; ** a \ ,t s4?en,s * at first in favour of keeping the duke us chief 
conned lor, but the queen spared no pains to undermine their good 
relation*. Although an open breach was somehow averted, in August 
Jg she earned her hushaud off to the midlands, where the Lancastrian 
estates afforded them better protection than the capital. On 7 October 
a council took place «t Coventry, attended by York and hr a friends, at 
which Buckingham essayed the role of peace-maker. But after taking 
an oath of obedience to the king, the malcontents again withdrew from 
the court. Nothing happened furayear or more. Then on 25 March 1458 
,l hoMnw pacification or “lovcday" was staged ft t St Paul’s in London^ 
although this did not interrupt the preparation* which each side was 
making for cinl war York spent most of hi* time in the WcUh Marches, 
bnhsbuiy was at Middkham in Wensieydale, and Warwick wa> at CaJai* 
biding their chance, while Margaret kept “open household" in Cheshire' 
and set herself to court its gentry on her son's behalf. Warwick# naval 
successes, .sheer piracy though they were, helped to revive Yorkist credit. 
In November 14o8, therefore, lie was ordered to resign Jvia command ami, 
when he declined, an attempt was made to waylay him as he left the 
wunnl-chambw. Meanwhile Duke Richard was strengthening his hand* 
by moans of & family alliance with the house of Burgundy. There can 1» 
little doubt that he had by now set his mind on the throne, but he wisely 
kept his own counsel and not even his own allies were aware of the direc¬ 
tion of his thoughts. By the spring of 1459 both parties were ready 
I he court had the adI vantage of interior lints, and it was in its interests 
to prevent the \ orkists from combining forces. Rut Salisbury sliptied 

^ to ’^“P 1 biir h dented Lord Andfey at Blo're Death 
hepteunber, and joined York at Ludlow. Warwick arrived from 
Ulais with a part of its garrison shortly afterwards. When, however, 
the royalists advanced into Shropshire, York’s followers melted uwav at 
the “rout of Ludford,“ and their leaders were obliged to beat a hasty 
retreat Duke Hicfa«d and his second son, the Earl of Rutland, retired 
hre into Wafe »d later t. Ireland, where they were received wS 
enthiLsiasu. by the mliabitants of the Pale: hU hdr, Edwud, Earl of 
March atwiiiimnad the Nevilles to Calais; at the cW of the year only 
Denbigh held out Against the king. * * 

Tht toydiste celebrated their triumph in the Coventry parliament of 
*0 Novumber-SO December Mo9, an assembly hastily convened and un* 

22SS ]“* U» leading Yorkists g5It v of 

treason re their absence, and swore to uphold the Uncistrian suece^iojj. 
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But tin? government cost aside discretion by the oppressive fashion in 
which it sought to repair its crumbling authority. Its forced lumus 
purveyances, and commission* of array, rendered it generally obnoxious and 
prepared the country to accept a revolution* t\ lien, therefore, Salisbury, 
Warwick, and March landed at Sandwich on iUi June 1460, they wen? 
welcomed with every sign of joy by the men of Kent. Thus fortified, they 
entered London on £ July. To curry popular favour and to justify their 
invasion, they proclaimed the misdeeds of the king's odvi-ere and even 
accuser? them of preaching that his will was nhove the law. Their task 
was simplified by the fact that the royal forces wore scattered; for while 
Henry and a number of lurch were at Coventry, some were in tin- south¬ 
west and others had gone north with Margaret to search for reinforce¬ 
ments. Leaving Salisbury to guard the capital, Warwick and March 
rightly decided to strike at once. Outside Northampton on 10 July they 
came up against the main liody of the enemy and won a battle in which 
the king was captured and several of his closest supporter*, including 
Buckingham and Shrewsbury, were slain, 'rids done, they returned to 
London to await York's arrival and to call a pari lament in the name of 
Henry VI, It met on 7 October. Three day* later Duke Etielusrd appeared, 
and without waiting to test the temper of his allies strode to the throne 
in Westminster Hall as if he intended to occupy it. He was, however, 
stopped by Archbishop Bourthier, who asked him pointedly whether he 
desired to interview the king. Hi* reply, “I know of no person in this 
realm the which oweth not to wait on me rather than I on him, 11 filled 
his audience with consternation. Obstinately though he pressed hi* claims, 
the lord* stood firm. A fortnight's deudluck ended inacouiprumiscby which 
Henry was to retain the crown for life on the understanding that York wns 
to succeed him to the exclusion of the Prince of Wales. But precious time 
had been waited in argument while the Lancastrians were massing afresh 
ia Yorkshire, it was not until the beginning of Dccemijcr that Richard, 
now again Protector on Urn grounds of the king's iucapari ty, set out to cope 
with these new enemies. After spending Christum* at his castle of Sandal 
near Wake Held, be issued furth only to be overwhelmed and killed by 
Northuuilierland and the young Sum erect before its gates on tSO December, 
Rutland was stabbed tu death soon afterwards by IjOpJ Clifford, whose 
father had lost his life at St A Ilians: Salisbury was beheaded by the men of 
Pontefract. Margaret's absence in Scotland, where she succeeded in ob¬ 
taining help from the queen-mother, delayed the Ijincas trial! advance; but 
m 1'ebrunry 1-Hil she put herself at the head of a mixed band of English, 
Welsh, and !jcols, and marched south along the Great North Rood, Her 
wild border levies struck terror amoug the inhabitants by plundering 
houses and churches on llieir route,. At St Albans, Warwick tried to 
head them olF, l>ut he was decisively defeated and forced to leave the 
capital unguarded (11 February). King Henry, who was with him, 
escaped to join bis wife. It was probably owing to his m Eluent* that she 
cn. xi fc 
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was persuaded nut tu lead her undisciplined troops into the city, where 
they would almost certainly luivc got out of hand IIy this clemency he 
threw away his one remaining chance of keeping the crown, For Edward 
uf Y ork, after crushing the Earls of Pern broke and Wiltshire at Morti nier's 
Cross, was approaching from the west. On Stj February lie rode with 
Warwick into London where he was “elected" king bv general aedaroa- 
4i°n. Too late, the Lancastrians retreated northwards, but he pursued 
and overwhelmed them with great slaughter At Towton on 39 March. 
Henry, Margaret* and their son fled towards Scotland, while Edward re¬ 
turned to Westminster for his coronation. 

It is only too cosy to convey a distorted impression of Lancastrian 
England by dwelling exclusively upon the story of its political failure. 
The continued existence of a government which had abdicated its primary 
function of maintaining order and impartial justice, the abuse of power 
by turbulent vassals, and the dash of baron ini factious could not but 
leave their mark upon the lives of ordinary men and women. Yet in de¬ 
scribing the hardships inflicted by this * 4 Inck of governance," there is a very 
rad danger of exaggeration. Such incidents as the cold-blooded murder 
of William Treslmm by a private enemy in U5Q or that of Nicholas 
Radford five years later hail few contemporary parallels, in some districts 
and at some times, conditions were admittedly bad and growing worse; 
this was, for example, the case in Yorkshire, Norfolk, Kent, and Devon' 
throughout much of the last two decades of Henry Vis reign and over a 
wider area during the years 1450 and 1459-Cl,' But if the rights of 
property were often infringed, the forms of law misused, juries and wit¬ 
nesses bribed and intimidated, some allowance must be made fur the Tact 
that these evil* wereatkast to some extent common to all medieval periods 
For the rest, the customs accounts show a decline in overseas trade, taxation 
was by normal standards high, and the king did not pay his debts. Hint 
ns a result both town and country were less prosperous goes without saving. 
But for any blacker picture of ‘universal desolation the evidence is slight 
and untrustworthy. It would never do, for instance, to accept at their face 
value the cr parte statements uf those engaged in litigation. And after 
ull even the war at sea had its compensations, since it brought no small 
gain to ijiutimerftbl^ native privatwni. 

There are, however, other things for which these sixty Years deserve to 
he remembered, namely for their artistic achievement and their bright 
promise of intellectual growth. It u true that in painting and illumina¬ 
tion Englishmen tmd fallen well behind their continental neighbours, 
though critics Have perhaps been over-ready to attribute to this or that 
foreign artist everything of value which time and Protestant iconoelasm 
have spared. It is also true that the architecture of the fifteenth century 
was often wanting in inspiration anti mechanical in its detail. But no one 
can question the splendour of its bell-tower*, the rich perfection of its 
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wootl-catviugi stained glass, and metal-work or the occasional excellence 
of its figure sculpture. Civil disturbance did not impair the mastery with 
which these arts were practised; the traditions of native craftsmanship 
survived the wars undamaged. As much if not more can he claimed for 
English scholarship. Under the enthusiastic patronage of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester* the “new learning" took root especially at Oxford, 
and began to flourish. William Grey* Chancellor of the University in 
1440, and the infamous John Tiptofl»EarI of Worcester, were among the 
fits! hinnanists to study in Italy and to correspond with foreign scholars. 
The audeut ways, on the other hand, were not deserted. Lyndwoods 
PrQvincuxle and the controversial writings of Thomas Nettor of Walden 
repel the charge of intellectual stagnation frequently brought against this 
period. One book deserves more special mention! the Repmuor qf Over¬ 
much Blaming qf the Ckrgi/, by Bishop Perak of (M cheater, a defence 
of reason against Lollard U fondameiita]iiiuiv rt was the first considerable 
work of learning to lie written in the English tongue. Everywhere the 
Vernacular was gaining ground. Between 1400 and 1450 it completely 
ousted French as the language of the upper class and even made inroads 
upon the conservatism of the government departments. It hod already 
triumphed in poetry with Chaucer; and if after his death it proved a 
clumsy instrument in the hands of Hoqcleve and Lydgate, the ballads of 
John Page and others shew that there were still men who could turn it 
to robust and graphic use. Finally, education whs being mure widely 
spread by the foundation of new grammar schools. In short a low degree 
of public security was not incompatible with a vigorous national life. 
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CHAPTER ill 


ENGLAND; THE YOHKBT KINGS, 1+61-1485 

In October 1400 Richard, Duke of York* confronted Henry Vi's 
parliament with a petition which set out his ekim to the tbrene. It was 
a short document, not very interesting to read. It was, in fact, merely 
a genKiiogical table. But it had a weighty thesis, fur it purported to 
f,new how the duke could trace back his rights to the crown through 
Philippa* daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III, 
to Edward I and beyond. Against their wishes, and after vain efforts to 
pmh responsibility upon the judges and serjeaiits-atdaw, the lords gave 
their considered opinion in a carefully graded scries of objections. They 
could not approve the dukes claim* Wau.se they were bound by oath to 
Henry VI; because acts of parliament were of greater authority than 
argument drawn from chronicles; because entails of the crown destroyed 
the Yorkist case; because the science of heraldry disproved it, inasmuch 
as Richard bore the arms of Edmund Langley, whereas—if his assertions 
were true—he should lie bearing those of Lionel, Duke of Clarence; 
because, finally, the Lancastrians w ere kings of England not by conquest, 
but by lawful right descending to them from Henry ILL The duke 
answered these challenges in a replication of sound medieval dialectic. 
His claim was just; therefore by the laws of Holy Church the lords were 
absolved from their oaths, since oaths sworn to the prejudice of the just 
rights of a nut her were void. If need be, he would take the decision of 
a spiritual judge on this point. As for acts of [jarlinment—and the same 
held good of entails of the crown—if Henry IV had so just a claim, why 
did he want to bolster it up with such devices? As for the laws of heraldry, 
for reasons not unknown to all the realm, tie had refrained From‘using 
Lionels arms; but “though right for a time rest, and be put to silence, 
yet it mtteth not, nor shall perish." The Lancastrian title from Henry III 
was false; nu more needed to be said of it. 

Instead of following the sequel to this play of dialectic until »e see 
Parliament nominating the Duke of York heir-apparent, let us turn to 
another series of objections. Between 1461 and 1463 Sir John Fortescue, 
sometime Chief Justice of the Court of Kings Bench, and at that time an’ 
exile in Scotland, sharing in the meagre hopes that still kept together 
the remnants of the Lancastrian party, exercised his wits—and the? were 
tolerably sharp— upon those same Yorkist claims. He arrived at some 
conclusions that should interest us, Lawyer-like he sought the weakest 
link in the chain, and he found iUin the reference to Philippa, Think on 
the inconveniences that would follow if a woman ruled. To Fortescue 
they were many and obvious. How could she collate to prebends in the 
voidance of bishoprics, or give n death sentence in criminal cases? How 
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ftct jis G ixl’s medium as a healer? The king's touch derived virtue 
front the coronation rite of anointing the king's hand, at id no woman 
could be su anointed riuce she was unable to bear the sword* And what 
of disadvantages more practical in kind? What of the risk that a king 
might have several daughters, &o that the English realm, like a feudal 
estate] would descend to co-parceners? And what of graver possibilities? 
A queen might marry ft foreign ruler, or (prescient Fortescue) might 
take so long to choose a husband that her subjects would not know 
where They stood. It could not be. Woman was under subjection to man. 
There was no place fur her as ruler. And if so, how was she to pjiss on 
to another any rights to the crown r No man—it was a principle of the 
common law—Imd power to transmit greater rights than he himself 
possessed. Erg? this Yorkist claim was impossible. It was nlrm revolu¬ 
tionary. Fur it upset an arrange men t accepted by the Yorkists, whereby 
Lancastrian kings had ruled in England for over sixty-three years, and 
by so doing had acquired a prescriptive right- There seemed nothing more 
that needed saying. 

Here was prettv argument, but not the constitutional theory needed to 
keep abreast of the facts of politic For behind Yorks petition lay at 
least ten years of history, years steadily productive of impressions upon 
his mind. If he looks to lih like a conspirator, we ought not to forget 
the stimulus provided by Lancastrian ineptitude It was not so much 
the unexpected birth of Henry Vi's son (IS October I45S)* nor the 
openly avowed hostility of Margaret of Anjou, nor the rivalry between 
him and Somerset, nor even Ins attainder after defeat at Ludford 
( 1& October 1459 ) w hich filially decided York's course, liehind all these 
lay a logic of event" forcing him towards one conclusion. Even before 
1450 \T>rk, like many other subjects of Henry VI S looked critically on 
that king's occupation of the kingship (to coll it misgovern men l would 
Ise tef impute too much activity to that 44 puppet of a king”), and before 
I4fi0 Y ork was bolding strung opinions which he shewed himself capable 
of expressing in manifestos more cogently political than the petition in 
which he sued for the cm wm The wreak ness and extravagance of Ij&n- 
castrian administration, the poverty consequent upon reckless alienation 
of Crown Innds, the failure of the war in France, eliding in the complete 
inability of the government to protect the south coast-towns from the 
raids of French pirate^ above all, hatred of the foreigner which was 
I hiding—not perhaps without earns reason—a butt in Margaret of Anjou, 
these were the realities of politics. They brought home to one kept out 
of the king^s counsels by the machinations of evil advisers the imperative 
need for action. It would have to be action strong and far-reaching; but 
when it came it must Ire justified in language plain men could understand 
Ideas gathered from legal antiquariauism were grafted on to a feudal 
conception of kingship to sene a* a solution of problem?: of practical 
politic*. So Y’ork propounded his subtleties, and Forteseue shuttled kis 
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(flotations trot]i the Scriptures, the Father the Schoolmen. Aral cadi in 
a vague whv must hove known Hint tfi^ problem lay elsewhere. The 
lawyer, indeed, lived to say so, was induced to take buck his Krgii meats, 
and—more iniportaiit—Struck right down to the bed-luck of the political 
troubles in on amdyrd-s of the government of England am masterly in iU 
realism that it yet reiiuuus an indispensable guide. 

We have arrived, atirely f at the crux of the Yorkist dilemma. For 
a movement which In-gun as n bid for reform wil> soon linked tea theory 
unworthy of it T which hampered the Yorkist achievement Legist imbm 
was something of a novel tv, but it contributed nothing worth while to 
constitutional theory. It pointed into the past. Intended m a solution 
of Yorkist difficulties, it was to prove & damnoxa hatred iJojt, It lud p how¬ 
ever, to some consequences that arc instructive. 

The legitimist argument implied—it is seen dearly enough in For- 
tescues thought—an analogy between the kingship and a private estate 
governed by the rules and principles of private law, and that analogy, 
characteristic ns it was of the medieval approach, was not adapted to 
solve the problem* of an age bristling with real, new difficulties. For 
these legitim in m had nothing to offer. The right to the crown was made 
to read like the pleadings in an action on a deed of gift. U was all very 
well* but consequences would sooner or later have to be met* True, they 
w ere not obvious in 1 ICO when Richard, Duke of York, seemed successful. 
They were* indeed, even less clear in I4GE after Richard had met bis fate 
at Wakefield, and his head, decorated with a crown of paper and straw, 
had been placed upon the walls of York. His young son Eduard 
succeeded to claims hiving the colour of a greater right by virtue of the 
grievous wrongs done to I Lb house. So the full implications still remained 
bidden. Rut they were looming large in 1483 when Ed wan i IV was no 
more, and men were bringing his young son Edward, a child of thirteen, 
across the English shires towards his father s throne. We need not* seek 
to know, at this point, what happened in those weeks of -June and July 
1483, when Richard, uncle of the king elect, wm taking eliorge of affairs* 
We need only notice Richard's jusLilic&tion of what he was about to do. 
It ww so commonplace, so familiar an episode in the medieval court of 
law r He nullified the princes right by imputing against him the stigma 
of bastardy. We have not reached the depths. When Henry Tudor 
turned his attention toward* Richard and lhe English thrum? in 1435 he 
went one step farther. Henry's novel disseisin upon the Yurkbits was 
followed bv a marriage—into the family whose possession* he had seized. 
To an age not yet removed from the crudities of legal procedure the 
peculiar emphasis that was being placed upon dahlia, rights possession*, 
and family trees suggested an obvious solution. ^v+Jneoutyijent after the 
patonse and dolorous Deth of that no tile and famous Pry nee and on re 
Right honorable Lord of worthy memorie you re Fader the Due of 
York.,, Jt pleased your high Mageste^do precede of Princely prowesae*** 
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in BuUilte: uppon whom it pleased Almyghty God tograunt unto youre 
seifl Mageste the hrade of vWom...It is war, but war under thy eve 
uf the Supreme Judge, rad that is trial by Imltle. And We watch the 
demeanour of Englishmen living under the sudden changes of kingship 
during the Wars of the Ruses, and preparing to accept whatever comes, 
mav it nut perlmp* be helpful to keep in the front of our explanation* 
n suggestion of this special cast of thought? It has unexpected results. 
WhtTiVi lx>rd Rivers, like many of his contemporaries, could change over 
to the Yorkist side in 1461, and could tell a foreign observer that Henry's 
cause was lost irretrievably, one begins immediately to search for epithets 
like disloyalty or double-dealing. Is it necessarily what such behavour 
implied to contemporaries ? Wua indifference to the political situation t tie 
reason why the country acquiesced in the change? Men had much to lose 
and gain by what was happening; but who were they to adhere to a king 
deserted by God? 

Now, jus in many other problems of Hits difficult period, men have held 
divided opinions about the real meaning of the Ware of the Rose*. We 
cannot afford to be uncertain. For some yearn now we have boon hearing 
some challenging questions, and their import is great. Was die struggle 
la-tween Lancastrians and Yorkists, it has been asked, the simple affair 
it was once fashionable to depict? Was it a protracted civil war, an almost 
unbroken series of bloody battles, which sapped the resources of the 
country, decimated the families of the nobility, and engaged the energies 
of contemporaries to the exclusion of practically all else, leaving behind 
a trail of desolation easily traceable in the social, political, and cultural 
lift of the community? Or was it, on the contrary, an aimless—some 
would even go ho far as to sav a mean tog! ess and futile—fact ion-tight that 
it in not worth while trying to understand? Was it a struggle with ilo 
interest for the country generally, the eon cent of few save the rival family 
groups of great lords, who joined gladly, impelled by no real political pre¬ 
dilections, but finding in it an easy means of gratifying that taste for 
military ventures stimulated by war with France though doomed to find 
outlet elsewhere after the disastrous failure of the English enterprise 
across the Channel? If the first of there views be correct, then it would 
seem that the wars are at once the beginning and the end of \ orktxt 
history. If the latter is to be accepted, then clearly it becomes necessary 
to look more closely at the other featured of the period. The alternatives 
are embarrassing; an incident from Edward’s reign may suggest an ap¬ 
proach. 

In April 1465, the ladies at court amused themselves with a pastime 
that should remind us we are still in the Middle Ages, Their hero was 
Lord Scales, the queen's brother. Thfcy tied around his thigh a collar of 
gold and pearls, and pushed into his cap a parchment roll. Opened by 
the king, this proved to lie article* for a tournament in which the Indie*’ 
djnuipiou whh to engage against a noble adversary. Ilow it all fell out. 
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how Scales challenged the renowned Antoine, Bastard of Burgundy, 
what preparation!* there were for the jousts at Southfield in 1467, and 
what knightly prowess was shewn before a brilliant court, all these things 
and more nmy be read in the elaborate surviving account ThU, surely, 
is the generation that will appreciate what Sir Thomas Malory will be 
writing in 1469; 44 Then was the cry huge iukI great when Sir Pal amides 
smote the neck of Sir Laimcelofs house that it died. For many knights 
held that it was unknightly done in tournament to kill a horse wilfully— 
except it were done in plain battle, life for lift."” But it is this generation* 
too, of which it will be said; “And aftyrwarde thes [the Earl of Oxford, 
Aubrey, Tuddenham] were brought before the Erie of Worscetre and 
juged by lawe padow^e that thei achuld be bade to the Toure llylle 
where was made a sea Abide of viii fote hyzt ami ther was there hedts 
smyten of, that alle men myght see.” This is the dualism to be en¬ 
countered in the period. Before we become involved, it will Ik; well to 
make some play with chronology. 

Subsequent to the challenge whereby the Duke of York brought his 
discontents into the open with the first battle of St Albans {1455), there 
was a lull in active hostilities* Then l>egan the period of sustained conflict, 
though not of continuous warfare. An examination of the events shews 
that the military engagements fall into four well defined phases: the 
first reins from 1459-61; the second from 1463-64; the third from 
1469-71; and the fourth includes the events of 1484-85, line first 
phase was, as might he expected, one of considerable activity, with 
several heavy engagements If the Yorkists were successful at Blore Heath 
(£8 September 1459), they wens beaten at Ludfnrd (13 October 1459)* 
largely because of the refusal of the men Warwick had brought over from 
Calais to tight against their king. But York's party was avenged at 
Northampton (10 July 1466), when Henry VI was captured. They; were 
routed at Wakefield (S0 December 1460)* but Llie Lancastrians be- 
smirched their reputation by breaking the Christmas truce, and—worse 
than this—bv shewing after the battle ft vindictiveness which set ati evil 
precedent. The death of the Duke of York was a staggering blow fur his 
party* He was not of the staff from which great Leaders are inode, but 
he was no mere conspirator for a crown. However much motives of self- 
interest influenced his actions, there wan mingled with them a genuine 
zeal for iidminixtrativc reform p and a love of justice in all prolwibility 
nobler than would have been his achievements liad he lived to translate 
into royal decrees the ideas of his manifestos* ff responsibility for the 
beginning of war must he laid on his shoulders, then at least it should be 
counted to him that his opponents did less than nothing to lielp him 
keep the peace. And in removing 1 him they did not right the evils he 
wished reformed* His party, left without a leader, was not crushed* Of 
the battles of 1461, Mortimer's Cross (3 February } f second St Atbarrn 
(17 February), and Tow ton (39 Mureh), the second was a Lancastrian 
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victory, but the other two proved that the young Earl of March hail 
military ability, and could take his fathers place, llit* first phase, then, 
wo» decisive. It gave the English crown to a Yorkist, 

The second phase (1462-64} W» of altogether different quality, Its 
events were only of local significance, its military engagements minor 
affairs in northern England, where Edward IV's supporters dealt with 
attempts made by the remnant of the Lancastrian party to win a foothold 
on thc^border. The main activities recorded were sieges of the castles of 
Bamborough, Duns Unborough, and Alnwick, a minor engagement at 
Hedgely Moor (April 1464) which went to the Yorkists, and another 
Lancastrian rout at Hexliam (15 May 1464). 

There followed four years of peace, and then the third phase (1469- 
71) began. It was short, but full of incident. In reality the priori 
comprised three separate movements. The first, covering the months ot 
June and July 1469 and the battle of Edgecotc (26 July), put Edward 
in Warwick s hands. The second, with the rebellion in Lincolnshire, the 
defection of Warwick to Henry VFs side, led to the expulsion of Edward IV 
(Septemlier 1470), The third movement began in March 1471 with 
Edward's return. After the battles of Burnet (14 April) and Tewkesbury 
(4 May) he was again king, this time firmly established, and until his 
death (9 April 1483) he reigned in peace. 

The disturbances after his death were unsettling, but they did not 
amount to war, and the fourth and lust phase of the Wars of the Hosts 
opened in October I486 when the Duke of Buckingham raised rebellion 
against Richard 111. It was to have been an ambitious enterprise, with 
risings in Brecknock, Kent, and the south, and with help from Henry of 
Richmond. But by 2 November Buckingham had been caught and be¬ 
headed at Salisbury, On 7 August 1485 Henry nf Richmond landed at 
Milford Haven, and the last challenge to the Yorkists was. made. 1 ic 
struggle was brief. On 22 August 1485 the Rattle of Boswofth made 
Henry VII king. 

A description of the incidents confirms some impressions concerning the 
real nature of the struggle. It is evident that the military events were 
sporadic, that we arc not concerned with a country suffering under thirty 
yearn of constant fighting, that there were, on the contrary, long periods 
of peace. Estimates of the effects of the military campaigns must, 
accordingly, be temp rate. The results could not have been as xenons M 
they have sometimes been described. Closer examination confirms this 
opinion. The last word on such a matter must rest oil what can be dis¬ 
covered about the military events themselves, and the vagaries oi medieval 
writers when handling figures are now well known. Modem research finds 
jt difficult to take seriously their statistics of troops engaged in any 
campaign, and in some conflicts— the first battle of St Alban* is an 
instance—it is content to label them as mere skirmishes. Nor are the 

chroniclers’ estimates of casualties now regarded without scepticism. That 
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cnmhntftiita ttpedftUy the nobility, were killed iliirin^ nn<l after tattle 
u certain, but whether in sueh nil in bera ns chroniclers state in ilmibtfnl. 
And there are nthcr questions. There is, for eiitinpk, the charge that 
troops inflicted heavy damage ill the towns and villages through which 
they passed. On this count, certainly, the northern troop employed by 
the Lancastrians were severely criticised by contemporaries, and it goes 
a long way to wants explaining Margarets failure to win support in the 
south. But the modem scholar looks for facts, rind legal record* have 
tiecn searched on the nssumptiun ttat they should yield evidence of 
robberies, lootings. Assaults, and like o lienees com ni it ted in areas occupied 
by troop. Such liavc not tacn fouhd in significant quantity. Thus, the 
old picture of ail Engliind devastated by civil war is not borne out, and 
modem writers are inclined to regard other features in the life of the 
century as those deserving greatest attention. 

All this is to the good* provide! rent Li on dtjes not go too far. To put 
the War* of the Hn-ies in proper perspective is one thing: to write the 
history nf the period without them is another. They have to he explained* 
not explained away. It can lie argued, for instance, that the alwence of 
evidence in legal records is natural, due not to any absence of lawlessness, 
hut to the plain fart that victims would lie unlikely, in such times of 
disturbance, to expect much from due process of lawns a means of satis¬ 
faction fnr wrongs done, A striking estimate of the dislocation due to 
the wars is revealed from the trade statistics for those years. At the 
crucial periods, 1460 and 1470 t trade at the ports rarnc virtually to a stand - 
still. This was not due to material destruction. In the vears immediately 
following, Jigures leap up, in many rases, to an abnormal height. The 
trading returns register the shock Am to politicji] disturbance. There 
can tie no doubt that the struggle between the two parties for political 
control most be taken into account in dealing with the period. The 
Ware of tlie Rose* were in the background afreet mg the life of the tim^ 3 
and affecting it for evil. What this really meant will be better appreciated 
when other features have been noticed. 

Where are we to look, if not at military events? The question raises 
a problem, that of the nature of the available historical material. For if 
we were con tout to view the period through sixteenth-centuxy writings 
we should see what their authors intended its to see, an England 
languishing in misery, awaiting the Tudor dynasty that would put all 
things right. And this i* assuredly where we should begin were it not 
that everyone now discredits the legend about the lack of contemporary 
material for the Yorkist period. There h no dearth of evidence, though 
all in not easily accessible, or simple to use when found. And, certainly, 
all has not yet been forced to yield “up its secrets, If we lack, w ith a few 
poor exception^ the mo Elastic chronicles which were the pride of an 
earlier age, that fact is in itself a matter of history; and the tow n chronicles 
which take their place, imperfect though they may be* are memorials to 
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that civic consciousness *h«* growth Is on, of the mod hoprfhl Future* 
of the period. It w an age when ordinary men and women vetv hc- 
cdtuiing to make use of pens and from the mb* of family ktt« xs .surviving 
much hirtorv enn be written. Nor is that ail Into**™ study htes ex¬ 
ploited pica rolls, chancery proceedings, wills custom* mount* Wsl 
ratonb-lo mention only some of those recently t«d-aod the work has 
as yet only skimmed the surface. What it pronux* can be suggested by 

some examples. ..... , , .._. 

It lifts been the opinion of some that the inhabitant* nl the g rt '< 
merchant towns, including Won, were violent partisans in the m 
consistently Yorkist in their sympathies. Others have spoken of them 
as actuated throughout by downright motives of self-interest, ready to 
desert either party if there was anything to be gained. Others, agam, 
have suggested that the townsmen carefully retrained from shewing any 
preferences and completely ignored the wars. Considered opinion Favours 
the view that in the main the attitude of the citizens was one of can horn 
moderation. They could not fail to be interested in the changing fortunes 
of the political parties, for whatever happened bore ultimately on the 
question nearest their hearts, the hope of a government hrmly established, 
strong enough to give England peace, far-sightli enough to refrain from 
interfering with their trading interests, if not wise enough to encourage 
their enterprise. From the immediate events they had normally little to 
fear. Both parties in the warn needed support; so policy constrained 
them to be 'careful. Thus, although many of the towns figured m the 
conflict by lending either arms or men, they were not the scones of battles 
or sieges," which is another argument against too serious an estimate of 
the material damage done. Some towns— Coventry is an example—altered 
financial Wes. Some gained. London, for example, won two charters, 
and the confirmation of a third, fmm Edward IV. Canterbury, Cokhetter, 
Ludlow are other instances of charter-gaining towns. But, on the whole, 
the citizens took no really important part in the dynastic struggle- 1 hat 
is not to say that they did not feel the effects of what was happening. 
They could nut stand completely aloof. Sonic suffered os did Southampton. 
In 14fiO t when Warwick wn& expe^ed, the ELftrl of Wiltshire descended 
upon the city, -seized five Genoese trading vessels riding in the hiirlxiur, 
filled them with sailor*, and drew upon the town for their provisions. 
When Edward IV came to the throne, Southampton had to make n pay¬ 
ment to the treasurer of the household, and also find an annuity of FI54 
for the Earl of Warwick us Constable of Dover. In the troubles of 
14ffif~71 Warwick demanded, and seems to have obtained, payment of 
Ids annuity. But when Edward returned, and a new Constable of Dover 
was ap|>ointed, the town was charged* with another pension for him. Not 
all towns were as unfortunate. Some—Bristol is the host example seem 
to have been almost untouched. Others, the majority, find a history fur 
wjiich Nottingham will serve as type. That city began by living well 
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disport towards Henry VI until Edward gained ground. Then, by the 
gift of a few troop and money, the dtizena won a confirmation of their 
charter. In 1464 they sent some troops to Edward at York. In 1471 
they Spent about sixty pounds on soldiers and liveries for him. When 
Richard HI came to the city he was royally received; but when news of 
Ifcwworth reached them, the citizens hurried to cultivate Henry VII. It 
was the common story. At Henry Vis restoration in 1470the University 
of Oxford sent their felicitations; the hand of Providence was work. 
But some months later they were sending up infinite thanks to a most 
merciful God whose divine wisdom had seen good to restore Ed wait! IV. 
They rejoiced with Richard II Tat his accession; but they hailed Henry VII 
in words which placed him somewhat higher than Hannibal and Alexandra-. 
So the towns, on the whole, played for safety. Their preference, when 
they shewed it, seems usually to have been for the Yorkists, and that 
choice was not haphazard. YYhat they wanted above all else was peace, 
and a strong government able and wishful to give trade and industry a 
chance to flourish. They thought they saw a hope in the Yorkists;'at 
any rate, they knew how little they could expect from Henry VI. So 
they bided their time in caution, and went on with the work that lay to 
their hands. 

There was much for them to do, and most of it took them far from 
poll tics. They, like their fathers before them, were alive to the possibilities 
of trade, and at home and abroad they were busy making use of thoir 
opportunities. The scope w iL n wide Their ventures took them far afield. 

\ orkjst merchants in Iceland fought strenuously to retain trading interests 
ill danger of being lost. Yorkist ships sailed into Irish harbours in ipiest 
of the commodities that rich land could produce. They journeyed regularly 
to the ports of trance and Spain, and there were adventurers among them 
ready for greater risks. Nor was trade limited to the commodities their 
own ship brought. The more seasoned traders of the Italian cities brought 
to these shores the luxuries of the Mediterranean and the East; there 
was scop for trade at home as well as abroad. In such enterprises much 
of the energy of Yorkist England was being spent, and it was with those 
engaged in such tasks that the future lay. To write their mules is to 
chronicle the fifteenth century, and provide, as well, the clue to more 
than half the history of the sixteenth century. There is a crowded gallery 
of portraits from which to choose, in the main (thanks to letters) self 
portraits. The Gdys form a link between the wool of the Cotswolds and 
the merchants of Calais and Bruges; experts in all matters pertaining to 
credit and trade and exchange; shipping gxxls to Zeeland, Flanders 
Bordeaux; skilled in the lore of markets; not always very scrupulous in 
thi'ir dealings, and yet, on the whole, not an unattractive set of business 
men. There are the Midwinters, the Bushe vs, the Forteys. dealers in wool, 
scouring the Cots wold villages for the commodify their packhorees would 
carry to the busy porto. There are the Spring? of Lmenhaiu, the Tames 
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^Gloucestershire, the Wottoua,Bokyns, shrewd men of 

generous builder of churches, speculator* m knded on which h 

next generation of their family would H™ «*& with Thonoure, 
the new nobility around the throne. There are the t imynges of Bristol 
busied with the era* that crowded in upon the ownras of m huge a H«t 
of ships, but not too busy to leave their memorial m Bristol s most beaut - 
M eWh. These, and others like them, were the men into who* Hands 
trade Aid industry had been entrusted, and the results of their enterprise 
would be known in the days when the Yorkists had long pas*d from the 
scene. They had much to do, a great deal to gain. Hut with all their 
commercial interests and cares, they never forgot the towns where they 
had made their homes. They played their part in gild and local govern¬ 
ment, sharing in civic feuds and festivities, lendi^ ttatr patronage to 
town pageants, building and decorating churches and halls. 1 her lavished 
their wealth upon beautiful homes, combined sternness and chanty in 
their treatment of the less fortunate and more improvident mein Ixrs o 
the community, cultivated with discreet gifts the lawyers ruld judges and 
gentlefolk whose favour might advantage themselves and thtir tnwi^. 
Men with many faults, but not without inestimable virtue*, to 

handle wealth, 'gaining experience in self governnmn t, and benefiting the r 
towns with much of that wealth they must leave behind them when their 
trading cares would trouble them no more. Little wonder if national 
politic* had few attractions for them: they had so much el* on hand. 

If the merchants were intent on their own lives and advancement, *> 
too were the country gentry with whom they had .some dealings and into 
who* homes their daughters were quitted sometimes— a "tile super- 
ciliouslv — to bring welcome dowries and powerful connexions with the 
world of trade. Here, too, there is no lack of types. Batons, Hamptons, 
Stonors, Tim^rlcys, Dcbe«hams-we know the family portraits, and the 
public records often flash an unexpected gleam on to careers it would 
sometimes be kinder to leave in the dark. The impressions to be gathered 
are all of one kind. We see these country gentry living strenuous lives in 
a world that is very real, very hard; fighting many difficulties, surrounded 
hv foes They play their part in local government as sheriffs, justices of the 
peace commissioners appointed to do work for the Crewu. Sometimes 
they are members of parliament. They are to be found m the ware serving 
in the company of nobles whose protection and favour they seek. Hut 
their real loyalty is not hem What interested them above all else was 
the family to which Lhey belonged. They were consecrated to its conser¬ 
vation- to its well-being they gave up their lives. To further its prosperity 
thev fought the countryside. In its interests there was no trick to which 
they would not sloop, Thev were capable iJike of fraud or of taking a 
hand in a trialing venture. They were not above a little smuggling, or 
the risks and gains of piracy. Theira w an a cynical view of Ufc, mrt, 
ii^ matter* pertohuDg to law, Usually op to the even m litigation f they 
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were for ever in the law courts, They would use any means to gain their 
ends; bribe n juror,, intimidate a sheriff, flutter a nobleman, knock a rival 
on the head. They were past master* in the finesse of writs ami legal 
procedure, experts in tiling a hill of complain b* against an enemy. But it 
was all done in the greatest of cause?*: for the furtherance of the family 
fortunes. Marriage a matter of busbies^ for when such interests are 
at stake there can lie no place fnr sentiment. And yet it seems to have 
worked very satisfactorily. These Stoiiors and Pastons w r ene well gml'ved bv 
their women-folk, fit mates for such men, efficient rulers of Large households, 
stem mothers, shrewd housew ives, anc! yet not devoid of the finer graces* 
quite able to appreciate a gift of ribbons or seek news of Loudon, fashions. 

The country gentry knew what they were about in being ambitions for 
their families*. The nobility had often sprung from lowly origin*, and 
what had happened before could be repeated It was worth the effort* 
fur the nobles were still powerful, despite their experiences in the French 
wars, and al thong! i the dynastic struggle was. leaving it* mark upon the 
resources of most of them. Vast lauded estates accumulated in few hands 
by a skilful policy of marriage alliances made the heads of great houses, 
like the Nevilles* the leaders of politics. Their household establishments 
were modelled on, nr challenged comparison with, the royal household; 
their hospitality was IuvesIu their retainers were numerous But they 
were living on their capital, and not all of them would have the staying 
power needful if they were to survive unimpaired. As yet they were not 
feeling the full effects of the ^icml change*, or of the political quarrels in 
which they were involved- Hid the future would not lie with them. It 
was reserved for the wealthy middle class now rising to importance. 
Meanwhile* the most sinister influence of the Yorkist nobility was its 
deliberate encouragement of the forces of lawlessness and the spirit of 
turbulence. By their participation in the Wars of the Roses, their 
employment of large bind;* of retainers* their failure to collaborate with 
the government in any policy of repression of lawlessness they were in no 
small measure the creators of the problem which lay at the root of the 
Yorkist failure. When the time came fora ruthless eradication of these 
evils, the nobility were found so inextricably involved in them that they 
had to suffer. 

Whatever remains to be said of Yorkist England* few will now accept 
as true a judgment which would dismiss it a* a scene of decay* or exhaus¬ 
tion of national vitality. Here was exuberant life, but what is difficult 
to determine ia the exact quality of that life, So far we have been thinking 
largely of material things. Before we can feel mire that we have all we 
need for interpreting the age we must try to probe things pertaining to 
the mind. It h a venture in whith improvable generalisations do not 
help* The existence of private eormpnmdeijce is interesting; it is not 
enough to j ustify the looker statements oFCainfner and Kingsfbrti to the 
effect that literacy and education were widespread, and that must people 
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coukl express themselves in writing, with ease m.d fluency. There fe no 
nnM>t of this. All we know is that Yorkist society shews some surprising 
signs of education, and that—however it was dune—facilities for rudi¬ 
mentary instruction seem to have reached 11 w ider sphere than the houses 
D f the nobility or the Imnncss circles in large towns. To say that is ot 
course, to concede much; but there ia no great claim to lie made for tlie 
second half of the fifteenth century in the history of literature. It was 
no golden age. The best list that could be drawn up for it is a strange 
assortment, not one to thrill with admiration: Malory's Mart* S Arthur 
Forte-cue's works, Littleton’s treatise on T«wa, Capgmves English 
works, Ripley's Compound of Jmitomy, Harriyiig's * } H«tical Chrtmn U . 
the Latin poem of Peter Cariiielinuus- And yet, it was a matter of no 
small significance that a goodly few of the ordinary folk of Yorkist England 
were not ignorant of letters. Sune day—it wa-, not so far away—there would 
lie material fur them to use, and their demands would dictate supply. 
It is worth a thought that when, after 1477, William Caxton began lus 
meat work in England, some of the firet products of his press were a 
Bwk of Court ay (14771, The Canterbury Tak* (1478), ard Chrtm kies of 
England (14ii0). Was he forming public taste or catering for it r 

How such things were made possible takes us into the history of English 
education. We have no need, mid no business, to say over again what 
others have snid of Henry Vi's services to that cause. But we have tlie 
right to ask whether the Yorkists did anything to continue his work. 
And the answer is unexpectedly encouraging. Not even the political 
uncertainty could stop the movement entirely, and even though they were 
not the equals of their predeo&wor, both Edward and Richard did some 
things of which they had no need to be ashamed. True, Edward started 
badly. In 1463 bis enthusiasm fur St George* Chapel, Windsor—-and 
perhaps the thet that he had not as yet seen how to combine a continua¬ 
tion of Henry a work with the elimination of Henry's name—led hmi to 
annex the properties of Eton College: for his own foundation. Fora while 
Eton's progress w,ls cheeked,B its definite retrogression was not encouraged. 
Butin 1467 wisdom prevailed, the school received buck it* privileges, this 
time with Edward as founder. His wife, too, gave generously to Queens' 
College, Cambridge, the foundation of Margaret of Anjou. Even Richard III 
and Anm: were mindful of tlie nniverities They gave lands to Queens’ 
College, found money for fellowship and granted—from the forfeited 
estfttesof the Duke of Buckingham—property to Magdalen Col lege, Oxford. 
What they did, private donors like Thomas Rotherham, Chancellor of 
Cambridge University in 1475, imitated. 

Nor did the earlier movement for the foundation of schools die out. 
Between 14tfa ami 1475, StUlipgton, yisbop of Bath and Wells, founded 
A caster. In 147ii Margaret, widow of Lord Hungerfoid, obtained a royal 
licence to carry on I he work of her father-in-law by founding a grammar 
school at Heytesbury in Wiltshire. In 1430 WaynHetc made statutes for 
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his college of Magdalen, Oxford, and the school attached In 1+83 
Kotherkiim founded Jesus College, Rotherham. 

Here were the channels, of education. They were being used Shrewd 
families like the Fastons knew the value of learning, for their fortunes 
rested on money borrowed by old Clement Poston fnr the education of 
hid son William, who rust to be a judge. The tradition lingered on in 
the family; the sons went to Eton, Oxford. Cambridge, or the Inns of 
Court. Fur we must not forget these lost, although their fifteenth^entury 
history I s almost a blank. There is more than a suspicion that education 
there was construed in fairly liberal terms* Hut to what extent they were 
doing anything to educate beyond the standards of a highly skilled pro¬ 
fession is as yet uncertain. The connexion of the sons of country gentle- 
men with them is jl subject that would bear investigation. 

The day will come when someone will venture to put together what 
can be known of the intellectual life of Yorkist England. Of the fascina¬ 
tion of the subject there is no doubts but an exacting equipment will be 
required. Fur this j^eriod in the story of Engl fish humanism will be 
mainly a study of origins. Data yet to be collected will consist in airily 
of human relationships, contacts of minds, influence of teacher on student, 
fashions in thought* In tangible things, and yet important Beyond it 
few letters, some translations, scraps of poetry, and the inmuiscripLi they 
so assiduously collected t these earlv ho nm lists do not seem to have left 
much on w hich we may work. To discover their secrets will be a delicate 
task demanding patience in piecing together unexpected and faint dues, 
discrimination in analysing facts subtlety in interpretation, skill in 
handling evidence so gossamer-]ike that only the deftest of fingers umy 
touch and yet keep it intact But the results if w e are not mistaken, will 
justify the work* For the first time the real nature of the Yorkist achieve¬ 
ment will be seen. Already there are encouraging signs. We have, at any 
rate, been told enough to teach us this is a subject on which we drtre not 
be dogmatic, and that is more than some earlier writers knew. 

The older theory provided two wdl defined phases into which moat of 
what was known of English humanism could be packed. The Unit, ending 
in 1448, saw the dawn of the Renaissance, with Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, as its leader* Then came the period of darfcnen, 1448-88, 
when humanism was killed, presumably by the War* of the Roses, Then 
in 1488 the full Ifennissaiice opened with the work of the Oxford re¬ 
formers, That tidy theory needs examination. The work of the first 
phase is now scrutinised more closelyi and although its importance is 
fully appreciated* it is seen that there were shades in what is too glibly 
described as humanism. Humphrey and bin contemporaries were humanists, 
but not to the same degree or yi the same way as the more finished 
products of later yeans. These forerunner*, enthusiasts for Italian culture, 
wealthy book-collectors ready patrons, were only beginning to be touched 
by Italian ideas; and were only partially changed by the contact. Their 
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successors were more thoroughly imbued *'ith the new spirit, i here is, 
too, a different opinion of those years between 1448 and 1488. In that 
apparently sterile period something seems to have been happening. 
What exactly it ins cannot as yet be told; but some facts are known. For 
one thing, it" is certain that throughout thuse years contact with Italy was 
maintained. The known dates when some of these Englishmen went to 
Italy is evidence of continuity. In 1-442 Grey went; in 1451 Hemming; 
m 145£ Free and Gunthorpe; in 1+58 Tiptoft; in 1484 Selling and 
Hadley; iu 1469 Selling again. Further, there is a distinct development 
discernible in the humanism of these men. They go to Italy to some 
extent equipped. They are accepted a# equals by Italian humanists. 
Their culture is richer than that of the first generation. Some, like Free, 
may well lie called professional scholars. They begin to leave specimens 
of their work and we can judge its quality. In a word, humanism is 
gathering strength os St moves through these years. Uke earlier visitors 
to Italy these men were also book -collectors, and they, too, bequeath their 
collections to English colleges, thus preparing the way for those who 
followed them. 

Quite as interesting, hut a more involved story, is that concerned with 
England. Not much is known, but exchequer records have been brought 
to light which note payments made to Greek scholars in England in 
1465-66, while the study of manuscript* has revealed a group in English 
collections written —almost certainly by one of these same Greeks —to 
the order of an English archbishop in 1468. In 1475 Comelio \itelli 
was pradeetor of New College, Oxford. One recalls that Grocyn became 
a Fellow there in 1465, tliat Linacre went to Oxford in 1480, and was a 
Fellow of All Souls in 1483. These art precious links: they stress the 
continuity of development. Men did nut return to England to forget 
what they had learned, and most of them came hack to important offices 
in Church and State. And what of places nearer home than Italy? 
Yorkist foreign policy had dose contacts with Burgundy, and although 
this is not the place for a description of that Court as a home uf art and 
letters, it may be profitable to recall that Caxton was employed by 
Margaret of Burgundy, that the monochrome paintings in Eton College 
Chapel (1470-83) shew a revival of English painting under Flemish and 
Burgundian influences, that similar contacts can be traced in English 
illuminations. The historian of the English Renaissance may well extend 
his search if he is to do his work thoroughly. But the lost word on the 
subject must rest with him. 

When a young king of twenty-two, more thoh tolerably good looking, 
popular because of his skill and course in war and the promise he shews 
of developing into a strong ruler, decides to marry, we shall judge rightly 
that his subjects will be interested. When we learn that his bride ts a 
widow, live yean* his senior and the mother of two sous, we may be a 
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little apprehensive of his choice. And when we gather tliat on May-day 
of 1404 Edward IV married Elisabeth Wnodvilb in strictest secrecy* with 
no intention of Jetting the news be made public—it was only forced from 
him in a council on 1 ^ptember of ttuit year—we shall fancy we have 
found a topic of some note* To probe all Edward's motives is not possible ^ 
but that here is a masterful* if not wiae, personality is certain. And we 
have the advantage of being able to track some of the results of bh 
action. /- 

I'or four yenn?, ever since the death of the Duke of York, f tidsard Earl 
of Warwick hat! been by the king's side. A foreigner writing from 
England in March 1464 said there were two rulers here. One was the Earl 
of Warwick; the name of the other he could not remember. Whoever it 
wa* t this- was not quite a fair judgment on Edward, but it does no more 
than justice to Warwick, and certainly expresses what the earl would 
have liked men to fraI. Here was a worthy representative of the Imronial 
clus-s wealthy* powerful, able* the leader of a family group owing por¬ 
tion and power to the number of its offspring mid the skilful policy of 
marriage alliances in which its members specialised. He had all the 
rvq Limtcs, and not a little of the ambition* wherewith to take the lead in 
affairs, From 1459-71 he is never negligible in English poll tics. Indeed, 
one may say that Edward's reign falls into two distinct periods (1161-69; 
1471-83)* and that Warwick was primarily responsible for that division. 
In the first phase it is not an exaggeration to say that the reaction of 
these two personalities one to the other provides a key motive to \ orkist 
history* From 145b-64 there cun be no question of Warwick's whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the Yorkist cause, and his effort to keep the party 
together after Wakefield was the w ork to which Edward owed hi* throne. 
Throughout bis career Warwick'# aim wo s to maintain and increase his 
power* and to govern the king'* affaire. Edward's marriage suggests that 
Warwick mnlerestiinatod the young king. * 

In 1460* when the Yorkist leaders mere sheltering at Calais,a supporter 
of Henry VI who had gone out to find them was captured, and brought 
into their presence; 

1 L MEid ihere my inrri of Salisbury ntd him p catting bins knarnn wu, l3i.it bo should 
bo so rode %a him mid otbr lord# traitors, far they shat I be found the 
Lru t! liegetnen wb^n ho -should be found a initor ^ And my lord of Warwick 
rated him, and *aid tb*t \m father wfts but a ire* uirl bronchi up with Khig- Btiiry 

the Fifths ami sclhen hin^lf mark? by marring®, ind also nude lord, and that it was 
not hln part to have such kiijr^ of tordii of die kinp W™1, And my lord 
of IIarch rated him likewise." 

By May 1464 the Earl of March was king; the prisoner^ [tichard 
Woodrille* Earl Rivers, was his father-in-law Another family hind jostle! 
it# way a little too near the thtvne* and a crowd of greedy relatives 
intrigued with the queen fur rich wives, titles e?rtates. To suggest, as 
some have done, that Edward married in order to make an opposition 
party to Warwick i* to rationalise unduly the follies of youth. The 
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Woddnlls never aodud much influence uver the king. He «rtein!j 
did not throw off the domination of Warwick to deliver himself captive 
to second-rate men for whom lie never seems to have shewn feelings other 
than those skin to contempt But policy or not, the results were all one. 
The new arrivals soon found Warwick and his friends their deadly £ne- 
nites* whose memories were not so short as was the kings. While Edward 
lived, the Woodvilka did not have to be taken very ^rioiwly^ politicians 
But Aft soon as one of their number became a queen it must have 
occurred to some far-sighted Englishmen to ponder uniiously wliat Would 
happen if Edward should chance to die. For the moment »c need not 
look so far ahead. Whnt we see is that Edward's marriage, something of 
a ntesaJlia rice despite his mother-in-law Jacquetti of Luxemburg, was aim 
something of a gesture- It told Warwick that* although he and the king 
might still work together, it could never again be on the old terms. Thu-, 
a man whose very ambition was a pledge that he would have been Edward’s 
strongest supporter in the years between I4fil and 14430* when the king 
was honestly trying to govern well, was given a grievance to nurse. There 
was in France one who would know how to awaken it when lie judged the 
moment opportune. 

Louis XI succeeded Charles VII on 2S July 1461. Ties of sentiment 
had bound Charles to the Lancastrian cause—was nut Henry \ 1 the son of 
his sister, and Margaret of Anjon the niece of his wife? With Louis XI 
no such fond ideas would be given any play. His problems were too serious. 
There was the great task of keeping intact, and adding to, the powers of 
the Crown. There were the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany to watch, 
and, if possible, to crush. And with Edward IV as a party to whom they 
might apply for help, that king would have to be controlled; not because 
Edward was likely to be os clever as Lon is, but because anything he did 
would have reactions fur France. Louis would not hare deserved his 
reputation for diplomatic subtlety had he not seen how to uk hi* advan¬ 
tage*. So Ed ward and Warwick were soon involved in his schemes. Thus 
it is that foreign policy played ft large part in Edward s reign, hut it is 
not due to that king's ability. Through all, it is Louis' master-mind that 
is At work. And the tragedy, from the Yorkist standpoint, was that this 
concentration of energy upon foreign politics hindered internal reform 
that was so essential to stability. It helped, too, to produce the theme 
of the firet phase of Edward's reign, the slowly widening breach between 
the king mid Warwick. 

The first four yeara of Yorkist supremacy shewed the dangers of 
Lancastrian plots abroad. In April 1461 Margaret of Anjou hud crossed 
to Bril tally to get support for u projected invasion of England Louis 
also lent iOfiOO marks with the prom be of Calais as security- But by 
14©I Edward was known to be mastering his kingdom; so I-outs stopped 
spinning thb web. He was in need of English help. He would cut his 
josaea, abandon the wretched Lanc^triaas, consider seriously Edward’s 
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claim* to Normandy and Guicmie, if only England would help him against 
Burgundy. Warwick* the powerful subject* seemed worth cultivating. 
Ho and Louis explored together the possibilities of a marriage between 
Edward and Bona of Savoy* the sister-in-law of the French king* 

As we have seen. Edward had other plans. Ami thus it was continually 
between 1464 and 1469. Edward's eyes atraved in the direction of Hur- 
gundv. Warwick was ehamiL'd by the master diplomat in France. 
Edward had reasons. English merchants were anxious about the if trade 
with Flanders; there was still the glamour of old memories—it would be 
3o good to win again in France what the Lancastrians had won and lost, 
Louis hud to work hard, and by 1467 Ids need of the English was so great 
as to muse him to rai*e his bid. He promised to place Ellwand's claim 
to Normandy and Guicnuu tor arbitration before the Pope. Edward was 
right to he suspirinu^t hut Im subsequent policy went farther. On 
1 October 1467 hia sister Margaret woa betrothed to Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy. By the middle of 1468 a definite alliance with Burgundy was 
followed by an agreement with Brittany. It shewed Louis that Warwick’s 
influence was less than he hod thought. 

Ever since the I itgi lining of his reign Edward hud shirked the issue 
whether the Hanse merchants should be given renewed trading privileges. 
There was. history behind that que*tion + hut the present politics is all 
wc need note. Until a dear understanding with Burgundy had been 
reached it was unwise to take a strong line* So in 1461* 1468* and 1465 
temporary renewaly were granted. The truce with Burgundy freed Edward, 
In 1468 when on English trading fleet was seized by the King of Denmark* 
Edward retaliated by confiscating the goads of House merchants in 
England. The council upheld the legality of this act. Thus a serious 
commercial depute was opened. 

So the years passed between 1464 and 1469. Towards the end Warwick 
began to realise where he stood. Others were us disillusioned turn he. In 
January 1468 there were tales of inch attacks on the Rivers' estates in 
Kent. In July the trial of Cornelius and Hawkins for treason revealed 
Lancastrian plots and worm showed that the government stooped to 
torture in order to ferret them out, and that wealthy merchant* like 
Sir Thomas Cook might be implicated* to satisfy WoodviUe vengeance* 
and be mulcted of their wealth. In November there were inure plots. Sir 
Thomas flungerfunl and Henry Courtenay paid with their live*. In 
April 1469 the mysterious Robin of Redesjole whs masking troops jo the 
North, and when Edward went against him in June he was surprised at 
the strength of this malcontents following. 

There were deeper depth*. On 11 .Inly 1469, Warwick was at Calais 
marrying his daughter to Edward’* brother, the Duke of Clarence. That 
weak, ineffective, yet troublesome young man* tempted by a rich dowry 
and perhaps encouraged to dream greater thing*, bad thrown m his Jot 
with the earL The day after tlse marriage they sent to England to say 
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they would ahortly arrive to support licdesdnlc. Before the tad of July 
lid ward's army had been defeated at Edgecote and soon the king wn* in 
Warwick’s hands. His plans did not as yet include the substitution of 
Clarence for Edward. As id ways his aim was control of the king and 
dismissal of the Woods files. They were not plans easy to realise. What¬ 
ever feeling ran against Edward, there was no enthusiasm in Eng l an d for 
two kings in prison and Warwick supreme, 5u the earl walked eireum- 
speetk. Edward was freed to go to London, but he soon discovered that 
freedom was not release from Ilia captor. Ho was too weak to punidi 
Warwick and Clarence; so he had to juirrion them. There was even a 
scheme for a marriage lad ween Edward’s four-year-old daughter and 
George Seville, the nine-year-old son of the Earl of Northumberland, 
Warwick's nearest male heir. It looked m if the earl would win. But the 
Lincolnshire rebellion of 1469-70, when a private quarrel between local 
gentry spread into a serious rising, shewed, that behind the ostensible 
leader* were Clarence and Warwick. By April the two were in flight for 
Calais. 

Warwick hod failed, hut he was not yet Ijeatan, Was it subtle, cold¬ 
blooded Losu XI who thought of the nest move, tlie diplomatic revolu¬ 
tion? At any rate, there it soon won: nothing W than a proposal to 
replace Edward IV by Henry VI, and a marriage alliance Ix-twmi the 
earl's daughter and Edward, son of Henry VI. It is not aurprisiug that 
Margaret of Anjou was slow to give consent. Aljout iiiJ June 1470 Louis 
breached the new scheme to her. She took a month before she could 
bring herself to meet Warwick; but in the end she gave way. By 
September, Warwick and Clarence were in England. By October, 
El ward IV was across the water at Altmasr, a king without a 
kingdom. 

After the release of Henry VI hi*“re-adaption" began, with Warwick 
in command. The problems before him were many, their solution was 
not ubvioui, A country alarmed at this fresh political upheaval wanted 
peace, linn government, relief fruui taxation, and perhaps it still thought 
of war with France. Warwick could not work miracles. He could not 
prevent a young, determined, and chastened Edward from planning !i 
return. On 11 March 1471 the king sailed from FInshtog, landing at lUven- 
«pur. It should out escape notice that he crossed in boats supplied by the 
Hanw? merchant*. At Barnet when his forces met tboae of Warwick it 
was not Edwaid who was left dead on the Held. 

If Warwick's career was finished, tlvc second phase of Edward s was 
beginning. It was not like the first. From 1471-83 a different El ward 
wiuj in control, one whose rivals hod been removed from bis path. The 
death of Warwick was followed by (dint of the young non of Henry \ I, 
killed after Tewkesbury. And on 21 May 1471 Henry VI himself ended 
his unliappy life. Cantempurary gossip thought his death too opportune 
to be altogether natural, imputing a shore in it toEdwntd and Glnuee-ter. 
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The second phase* 1471-33 


Whether that was so or not, Edward was at last secure hi the possession 
of his crown; but the results were not wholly beneficial. Security brought 
out the least attractive features in his character. His companions were 
of li^Rscr calibre than his earlier friend*, and some ugly traits, not altogether 
absent formerly, now became intensified. Cruelty, avarice, lack of grip on 
affairs, absence of sustained purpose amountingat times almost to idleness, 
extravagance^ extreme dissoluteness, these are predominant* Hu is said 
to have retained the affections of the populace to the end, but there were 
signs that men no longer expected much from Yorkist rule, These twelve 
years cannot be dismissed ns uneventful, but many of the happenings were 
of a kind unlikely to do England any good. 

The end of the main struggle between Yorkists and 1/iueastriam ought 
to have been seized as an opportunity for giving England pace, and the 
solution of some of those problems so much in need of attention, Instead, 
Edward returned determined to seek revenge, and war with France was 
assured* In July 1474 a treaty of perpetual friendship with Charles of 
Burgundy pledged the duke to help Edward against Louis. The early 
part of 1475 was big with preparations and by July he was in France 
Leading as fine an army as had ever left England for that country. Despite 
grumbling at taxation the idea of war was popular in England, but what 
was really in Edwards mind when he exploited this traditional sentiment 
it is hard to see. In August he met Louis at Picquigny; but it was in 
order to talk pence. They agreed that the dauphin should marry Edward's 
daughter, that Louis should pay 75,000 crowns and a further annual 
pension of 50,000 crowns for the rest of Edwards life, and another 
50,000 crowns for the ransom of Margaret of Anjou. In return, Edward 
promised to take his troops home. By 20 September Edward’s great 
expedition was over and he was track m London. The fact that after such 
a shameless failure to take the offensive he survived his return is a measure 
of England's weariness with civil strife* 

Meanwhile, those Hanse ships hod not been lent by philanthropists. 
Edward had promised redress of the wrongs complained of by the merchants. 
In 1474 a conference met at Utrecht* The merchants were in no mood for 
compromise. They asked for complete restoration of privileges, revered 
uf the council's decision of 14(i3* heavy compensation, and a clause ex¬ 
empting them from English taxation* They had their way. It was no 
victory for English commerce. Within the year the Hnnse merchants 
were hack in England, and English merchants had to yield tu them the 
monopoly of trade with central Europe. 

For the rest of the reign Edward's foreign policy can Ijc dismissed 
briefly, provided it is remembered that although results were negligible 
foreign affaire still absorbed much ftf the king"* time, and canned him to 
Hollander energies which might with profit have been Used in domestic 
politics. The years 1475-83 are dominated by Louis XI. Although the 
regular payments of Edward's pension suggest that the English king had 
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made a good bnrgtfri,in rrnlity Louis w not throwing money nway, and 
time shewed that he knew best what he was doing. Ihe key to the tangled 
politic was the death of Charles of Burgundy in January 14T7 Hence¬ 
forth Ijjuis’ object was the acquisition of Burgundy. Muted motives 
tempted Edward to join Maximilian, who had married C harles' heiress, 
Mary of Burgundy; but his desire to make marriages for his children, 
unwillingness to forfeit his French pension, and increasing laziness held 
him back. On the other hand, LiOuis kept him busy by scheming with 
James III of Scotland, until in 1482 England and Scotland drifted into 
war. Louis’ superiority was manifest in the treaty of Arras (23 December 
1J82), by which he agreed that the dauphin should marry Maximilian s 
daughter. At last Edward realised Louis' duplicity and the futility of 
his own work, but death overtook him liefore he could retaliate. The 
B hort reign of Richard III does not centre around foreign politics. Richard 
was too uncertain of the chances of invasion by Ilenry of Richmond to 
be able to take a strong line. His feats made him keep on good terms 
with France and Brittany, and in 1484 even the Scottish war was brought 
to an end. 

Must a puzzle of personality for ever prevent us from understanding 
Richard's brief career as king? It would seem so, because of the peculiar 
nature of the materials available for study; and yet, if wo an agree that 
grey is a bettor medium with which to paint him than either block 
or white, there is hope of a tolerably credible portrait. Among contem¬ 
poraries Warkworth would seem to acquit Richard of Hie murder of 
Henn \Ts son after Tewkesbury, but his insinuation that the duke was 
at the Tower on the night Henry Vi died may be read to mean that even 
during his own lifetime Richard was suspect The Cray land narrative, 
written about I486, is hostile. Its author dearly believed Richard put 
to death the two young sons of Edward I\, Certainly, &uch talk was 
going the rounds in France in July 1484. The too ingenious theory that 
would discredit this Cray land source by making it a composite work by 
two writers of opposite views has been completely disproved. Hut as yet 
wc are only on the threshold. *1 he 1 udor writers arc the source of the 
controversy. They have to be weighed, Ijeeause the best of them did 
prottfbly obtain information from Richard's contempraries; but they 
could hardly avoid prejudice in dealing with what was for them very recent 
politics rather than ancient history. And one took one’s politics seriously, 
ns seriously na Runs did when he thought he could make men believe in 
a Richard w ho began life as a monster* born after tw o years of gestation* 
with a complete set of teeth, hair down to the shoulders,, and the right 
shoulder higher than the left. More's Richard 111 is of different stuff; but 
it is not devoid of guile* Whether* More or Morton wrote it has been 
canvassed, and serious study would have to explore the relation of the 
Lit in and English tests. *Aul Monu uut nullm" thinks one who ho* 
sj.Kii't time on the problem* and hb verdict can be accepted* Certainly 
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Interpretations of kis trims 


the work i» of great bterert^ a contribution to Englirii historiography, 
a landmark in the history of English prtw*'. But i§ it history? There are 
things in it ire cannot accept as fkot T and it must remain for historians 
a secondary authority. To a far greater degree is that true of what other 
Tudor writer* like FoJydore \ irgil, Hall* and Fabvan have to saj* 

But what can be substituted for such work*? The obstacle before those 
who try to acquit Richard of the charges Tudor writer* levelled againut 
him has been the scarcity of material. No contemporary writer refutes 
them; so all that can done is critidsm of the detail* of their statements. 
The subject is treacherous. Those who try to take sides are soon in a sea 
of speculation upon human character and motives, for the interpretation 
of Richard's personality varies with the degree uf emphasis placed upon 
the facts. Take an example in the theories of the way Richard's accession 
was achieved. Opposite school* will agree, to a [joint. Both accept some 
things without question; tint Edward IV before he dud {9 April 1483) 
meant Richard to protect hb son's interest*; that Edward left the prince 
with bU mother and her family; that the Wood ri lies and Richard had no 
love for each other. Both will svv that by 4 May 1488 Prince Ed ward was 
in London in Richard's carer; that on 18 May Richard summoned parlia¬ 
ment; that bv 14 May Richard w&a calling hi mtelf the kiiigYdeared uncle, 
Duke of York, and Protector of England; that Richard pushed on pre¬ 
parations for Edward's coronation; that on 9 -Tune a prolonged council 
wm held. But here is the parting of the wap. One school* accepting 
wholly, or at any rate leaning towards an unfavourable interpretation of 
Richard's character, *e*s all later event* as a calculated plot which had 
been present ill Richard's mind from the .start, involving the execution of 
Lord Hastings (13 June) because he opposed Ri chard 1 * plans, the publi¬ 
cation of a fictitious atorv of u pre-contract of marriage between Edward IV 
and Lady Eleanor But lei' which made the Wood vi lie marriage illegal, and 
the execution of Anthony, Earl Rivers, liis nephew Richard Grey/and 
utherd of the Wood villa party at Pontefract (25 dune). The other school 
prefer* to stress the legitimacy question, They depict Richard ruixiou.^ 
in the early dap after Edward’* death, to be scrupulously fair to bis stm s 
preparing for the boy's coronation with no idea of usurpation in hri mind. 
Then p about 8 June* Dr Robert Stillmgton revealed the secret of the 
pre-con Intel. An astounded Richard faces the facbqam the dangers tliat 
would follow the coronation of a bastard, and in a diflicidt situation 
decides that the only solution h for him to take the throne. 

Neither interpretation satlnfies. An explanation of Ru-hardV nctiuu is 
possible, but nut on these lines, nor hi a manner acceptable to those who 
take back into the fifteenth century standanL acquired in a later age. 
Some of the facts are clear enough, and there can be no doubt that 
Richard had the ac umen and ,*rif-interest to appreciate them, hkjward IV 
settled bia soil's fate by raking the Woodrilles to power. Fur the key 
problem uf jKiljlii^ after his death wa& hound to lie that of the custody 
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of the ravd minor, and the candidate* were the Woodvillc* and Richard. 
Whichever to in power, neither could lie safe. There is no need to depu 
. Richard steeped L. crimo, the »«nlc re r -f Hen- \ I « 

the dmtrovcr of Ckrenre. There » no mua. ««. 1*”*“ T 
as a man of one ideas, and that his own advancement there wk, n»Bi 1 
his mind for .mure conflicting ideas. Indeed, the more we 
as a man of his own times the more satisfying that view will 
He oauld be fearful for his own safety and yet at the same time an xk 
to ad i ova u v by his nephew, aiubitiomi and yet resigned to bidehistime, 
U vc! sufficiently Vorkiftt In h. M 
gossip affecting legitimism. There was mom for all th^e j" 

5hut for one thing there was no place. Sentiment was not u hft«i ^ 
virtue, and neither Richard nor ha contemporaries cared umh 
Zut the foie of tbnae whom burin* or politics threw m their way 
The dualism of the century was in Richard's 
lacking in some of the finer qualities. His career *• M* 
revtads a loyalty to Edward IV which compares favourably with the 
attitude of Warwick or Clarence: bis private hfe, though >^ wt h ou 
repmfich, was infinitely better than that of Idward; hm gnei for the 
death of lib son Edwitrd (died 9 April 1+8+} was very genome: to the 
end, his reputation in the north country stood high. 

found it hard to forget the suspicion that “he also put to death the j 
children of Kyng Edward for w hich cause he lost the her Us of the people, 
and rumour* of his projected marriage to hiB niece made them wonder 
wlmt he foul done to Iris queen, so that Richard found it n«*sMTY 
to denounce publidv the story uf an engagement. No amount of apology 
can remove all the suspicion but many of them may perhaps be under¬ 
stood, if not condoned, when thought of in relation to the age m which 

^ Wbo'shall sav w hat heady brew was in tlie cup of knowledge Renais- 
Italy was handing around so freely? There are some, at any mte 
who drank and were never again the same What happened to 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, to change him from an eaniest »ek*r 
Italian culture into the savage butcher and behcader of men. Onlj * 
mus | pronounced pathological case plays with death for a whim, ami 
unswerving loyalty to Edward IV until his eseculmn at the 
“re-ndeptiuii" (18 October' 1+78} suggests there was some logic beM 
hi. remorse!^ treotuient of those: taken in rebellion, and tl^t it must be 
explained bv something other than mere lust For blood. He iiud travelled 
J£k and 1 1 ail liecn au honoured friend of ^holam and sUtemWfi m 
Italy' Had he learned something hi ore seductive than humanistic rev cn.ia-t 
for'the classic*? Had he, perefou,^, caught the 

foiled ideas of politics, a new doctrine, for instance, that the .^hifo war- 
right as well « might, that red-tan** to authori ty must be crushed no 
matter what the means employed, Umt Itw necessity of the Mate knew uo 
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The Yorkist contribution 


law? f lirt opinions are not easy to glean, but the speech he is supposed 
to have made when condemning Sir Ralph Grey suggests that in his eyes 
disloyalty to the king was a breach of feudal obligations anil a challenge 
to authority beside* which death was as nothing* Behind the cruelty we 
fancy there was purpose Had Richard III hctutl the same voices? He 
had opportunities. After 1470 lie was Edwards close adviser, and there 
had been some ugly incidents Clarence had been no fiiend to him or to 
Edward. Forgiven for his past with Warwick, he had learned nothing. 
To the end he remained futile, restless, shifty, quarrelsome. He hated 
Gloucester because of his desire to marry Anne Neville, and Clarence 
wanted the Warwick estates for himself He quarrelled with Edward 
because the king would not allow him to pursue a marriage with Mary 
of Burgundy. He defied the king by interfering in the treason trial of 
Stacy and Rurdctt. It could not go on. At last there was a bill of 
attainder, and on 18 February 1478 a mysterious death in the Tower. 
What part, if any, Gloucester played is not known; hut he must have 
heard Louis XT« cynical advice to Edward to put Clarence out of his 
way. It is useless to speculate on Richard's motives. Wliat i* clear 
enough is that hi* mthlessness, cruelty, lack of the moral or tumii mental 
ties that might stand between him and what he sought, are all traita for 
which we shall not look in vain in the politics of France or of Renaissance 
Italy. And assuredly they will be met again in the England of the 
Tudor*, 

What Richard would have done with power we can hardly judge. He 
had so little time in which to work out a policy. But there are signs of 
ability, a desire to do stem justice* a generosity towards the dependants 
of those who fought against him, some qualities of leadership which 
suggest be might have achieved something greater than his crimes. The 
whole problem of his career lies in its brevity. It is more than likely that 
in the eyes of his subjects much—if not all — would have been forgiven 
him had he reigned twenty years and given England peace. But in the 
Duke of Buckingham he had his Warwick* and even though this rebellion 
could lie stamped out and Buckingham beheaded (October 148$), behind 
him was a more sinister and more fortunate comparator. From Henry 
Tudor there w as no escape* 

When all has been said of the personalities of these kings, the real 
significance of the Yorkist period is still elusive. An account that 
dismisses the subject with some comment that inadequate kings failed 
to maintain their position because of their weakness does less than justice 
to the work of Edward IV and Richard III. For these kings had some 
contribution to make to general development. If they were nut Lancas¬ 
trians, neither were they Tudors. They stand apart. Their reigns have a 
quality of their own. 

The secret may be revealed if the period it viewed from another angle. 
To approach it through official records rather than narrative sources is to 
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make discoveries, We shall find—but it Is a fact over which otie need 
not be greatly disturbed—that there arc some inconvenient gap in such 
sources. For this it is likely that antiquarians, mts, and carelessness are 
more responsible than the government departments, and. historical argil* 
ments to the effect that the machine of government was not functioning 
are inconclusive if based wholly on the absence of records. Allowing for 
such gaps, there remain materials sufficient in quantity to provide a 
picture of the Yorkist government at work. Not much of the machinery 
lias the attraction of novelty, and the constitutional historian lias only 
a few opportunities to study fresh expedients of government, lhe main 
framework remained what it was before 1460, departments of chancery, 
exchequer, household, courts of common law, parliament, and council. 
Tiie Middle Ages had devised a system comp tent to administer the 
country even in a period of politk-jd disorganisation. There was no taill 
for a revolutionary policy, no need for reconstruction. Not even the 
Tudors, when they” came, needed to make many alterations. They merely 
adapted existing institutions to new needs. And perhaps there will be 
found the heaviest I ndictment of the 1 orkist kings. T hey real i sed, but 
only partially, the nature of some of their problems, and on the whole 
shewed little skill in adaptation. It was not that they shirked responsibility. 
“My Lord Chaunsctlcr, thys must be don." Such notes are sometimes 
found in Edward’s hand on'warrants. They give a truer picture of Yorkist 
kingship than that suggested by generalisations about failure due to 
weak leadership. Far from being inefficient both Edward and Richard 
did much, but it is doubtful whether they knew wliat they wanted to do. 
Neither had the dogged purpose, ruthless power of concentration, 
dominating motive, of a Henry VII. But the criticism must lie tempered. 
Twenty-four years span the reign of Henry VII, years fully occupied with 
the preliminaries making it possible for live members of the ludor 
dynasty to call the crown of England theirs over a period little short of 
one hundred and twenty years. In the same length of time three members 
of the house of York mode more or less fleeting contacts with that same 
crown; then a house that wus scarcely a dynasty was transformed from a 
political fact into a historical problem. Perhaps there is some excuse if 
a deep and consistent policy is not discernible in their actions. 

Of one thing we can be certain. The challenge to the Yorkist* sprang 
from the prevalent lawlessness. It is worth exploring, for it reveals the 
subtleties of their task. That the country recognised the seriousness of 
the problem the most superficial glance at the rolls of parliament will 
reveal. The Yorkists came to power because of their implicit promise to 
restore law and order. Edward IV, in his first parliament, was greeted 
by a petition revealing what men looped. It was for peace and good 
government When we meet parliament again in 1+86 they are still hoping 
in almost identical phrases. So, loo, private individuals. *‘Gud fur Hy» 
holy merey ge ve grace that ther may be set a good rewyll and a sad in this 
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centre in hast, for 1 herd novyr fey of so myeh rubry and mumdawter in 
tbys contre as is now within a lytyll tyrnc." Maigurt Futon was not alone 
in her prayer, But peace and security did not come, 'flic reason is not 
found on the surface, Lawlessness was directly connected with rapid 
ohnngw. in the whole structure nf society, and the Yorkist failure to cop 
with it win flue not to indifference but to the inability of the legal 
machine to adapt itself sufficiently quickly to new needs.' Both Edward 
and Hi chard knew the urgency of the question, as may easily be proved. 
In the Easter term of 14flS Edward actual]y sat in King's Bench—an 
■ iminual incident for the later -Middle Agm—anil in several years he mn 
lie followed in various parts of the country in company with his judges 
making a judicial progress in an attempt to stem the tide of disorder. 
Wholly admirable work, but it did not touch the roots of the problem. 

Arrangements for the administration of law In the country felt the 
impact of changing conditions, and the main difficulty was for law to deal 
with men wiu> held its forms in contempt, and were too familiar with 
its linutations, Iw the paradox or those yeans, when it was imperative 
to keep the country gentry in order, wii that the responsibility for 
administering the law was put into their hands. The justices of the jicnee 
were the chief agents of local government. They were the moat sufficient 
knights arid inquires in the country. They were also, very often, the 
leaders of armed hands and retainers of the nobility. 

The problem went deeper. To understand it there must be kept in 
mind tbu clone relation between social and economic movements, and the 
development of the forms and doctrines of Jaw. If society is to stand the 
strain of progress in the former, it must be equipped by constant develop¬ 
ment in the latter. And as we watch the working of the common law 
system at the end of the Middle Ages there comes a conviction that the 
relationship was not diffidently close. Tliroughout those yean clerk* 
were writing their records, their plea rolls Mine regularly from King's 
Bend I and Common Pleas, the Year Books report coses. All is done so 
formally that we ran hardly tell that the party conflict developed into 
war. Yet a study of those records leaves a doubt Theoretically, all is 
well. In fact, a legal system, centuries old, was overburdened with 
ardmic survivals and highly technical formalism, so tiiat it offered to the 
unscrupulous countless opportunities ranging from essoins t« bribery, 
from perjury to legal quibbles, from pardons, benefit of clergy, and 
sanctuary privileges to pedantic insistence on procedural forms, whereby 
the ends of justice might be defeated. It is not that lawyers were corrupt, 
but rather that a stereotyped, highly technical, and over-elaborate 
stricture was unable, though its agents had the best will j n the world, to 
respond to the fresh needs of the age. Indeed, the more sernpnloudy the 
common law judges did their work according to the procedure’ and 
principles they knew, the more clearly they revealed the deficiencies of 
the by rite in, anil cuiifomided con fusion. 
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Men mm blindly feeling thi.-ir way towards the truth. Proof is 
provided bv developments outside the common law. This t* not the 
place to write the history of conciliar jurisdiction, or the growth of equity 
in the chancery- But these things had their place. It is from 1474 that we 
date the find extant case in which a chancellor made a decree on his own 
authority without the council, and it is certainly after that date that the 
independent equitable jurisdiction of the chancery was fully exploited. 
That rusult was due to developments going back earlier than the Yorkist 
jjeriod, but the forces increased in impetus after 1460* The failure of 
the common law to meet new r needs came out clearly as fifteenth-century 
coiumemal enterprise increased the complexity of business relationships* 
Trade implied contracts* ties between native merchants and aliens? 
disputed agreements needing iegid decisions. The common law did not 
always provide remedies; when it did they could only he arrived at 
through involved technique and slow process. Some more ehixtic method 
of settling such questions was needed- It was found in the chancellor. The 
exercise of his discretion in settling dispute* w&.h not unquestioned by 
the common lawyers, mid the Year Books contain opinions w r hieh shew 
they were in fighting mood. But tin; chancellor's conscience was too Useful 
a device to be checked bv Academic protests atid the growth of this new 
court is one of the most significant features of the late Middle Agra. 

In a similar way earlier idea* combined to give the council silting in 
the star chamber importance iu criminal eases when the common law- 
courts foiled to do justice. Activity here was checked because of the 
councils unreliability when such matter* had to be decided; but the fact 
that such process was possible was iui|H>rtiuat. The court of Star Chandler 
of the early Tudor [period cannot he understood unless it is linked to 
ideas current in the Yorkist period. 

In examining other elements in the system of government there in 
something to be serif 1 for another glance at the ideas of Fortracue. Those 
thought* of his prophetic of Tudor policy have become a little hackneyed, 
ojid the imiiintH in his writings which seven fcevmth-century writers were 
to use have been often noted. But enough i* not til ways made of the 
medieval cast of his thought. And that, rather than the novelties, ia of 
greatest value, for it aliewa u* that the political and constitutional 
thought of hi* day hail not yet fully emerged from the Middle Age*. 

For Fortcscue t the fundamentals of English politics lay in the special 
quality of the kingship. Elsewhere there might be the rule of kings* 
but it was domkumn rtgalf, the role of one who makes the Jaw r In 
England it was durrtinium ftuliticum d rrgait whereby the king rules with 
law* to w hich In* subjects have assented. It is doubtful whether Forteseue 
meant more than a concept of a king under the law* and tile emphasis 
he in making is not intended to exalt [tur I lament* His king has two 
duties: to defend hi* people from external foes* and to do justice. In the 
most famous of ins works Forte^cue applied lib ideas to the English 
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syst&tii. The Lancastrian* had failed because they were weak; "'ns it 
possible to prevent a recurrence uf the tragedy? It is unfortunate that 
the during of this work should have to depend iifion the interpretation 
of a passage in one manuscript, for we are left to guess w hether it was 
written as a programme of reform for Henry VI in 1470, or for Edward IV 
after his return, though the presumption is in favour of tlic latter theory. 
In any case, the hope of connecting it with the Yorkist system of 
government is slender; hut tbs ideas suggest a true line of approach. 

He saw the root of the matter in the poverty of the Crown. A poor 
king w ill have to borrow; creditors will be usurers, and if unpaid, men 
with a grievance, Payments have to lie made by the extravagant method 
of assignments on revenues, and the king’s needs may tempt him to adopt 
“exquisite*’ means of screwing money from his subjects. His heavy 
expenses demand a large income, and if it is not forthcoming, there is a 
danger that his subjects may desert liim for a richer man . Subjects 
richer than he are a menace. So Fortescue concentrates on means for 
increasing royal revenue: by acts of resumption of Crown lands, by stem 
refusals to alienate any royal demesne. The uvemiightv subject must be 
curbed by preventing the accumulation of large estates under one man, 
by hindering marriage alliances between great families, by the seizure of 
lands for treason, by heavy tines fur permission to alienate estates. 
Against these great subjects, too, is aimed his reform of the council. The 
great lords have been so busy looking after their own affairs, even in the 
council, that they have hud no time to spare for the king’s business, and 
their relationships with retainers militated against the preservation of 
secrecy in matters of State. Fortescuo's council would consist of twelve 
cleric# and twelve laymen, sworn of the council to serve during pleasure, 
but not to lie dismissed save by a majority vote, and bound to none save 
the king. There would be an afforcement of four spiritual and temporal 
lords appointed yearly, and the office holders, the chancellor, treasurer, 
privy seal, and smaller men would also be members. Councillors would be 
paid, there would be a president—probably the chancel lor—and the 
council would have a register. This scheme had something in roirnnon 
with the Yorkist council, 

Despite generalisations that absence of council records for this period 
implies absence of conciliar activity, there are reasons for suggesting that 
the subject will bear closer investigation. In chancery warrants, signed 
bills, petitions, chancery rolls, teller’s rolls, year hooks, the archive? of 
the Hanse towns, and other sources there is a quantity of scattered 
material. Brought together, it suggests an impression of n council 
working Jess sporadically than has been supposed, in matters of diplomacy, 
trade, administration, domestic policy, and judicial business. To some 
extent the personnel seems to fit Forteseue’s proposals. Under Edward 
and Richard the tendency seems to have Ijeen for a small group of 
ecclesiastics, clerks, and officials, with a sprinkling of nobles attached to 
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the king by their official port** to form the miekas uf the council at 
Westminster. Apparently, here a* elsewhere, Henry VII worked out a 
policy not of revolutionary innovation, but of development to a logical 
comluriun of the ideas and institutions of his immediate pHsleccssots. 
Another feature should be noticed, 't here h some evidence of ft division 
of the council, with n group at Westminster and another with the king. 
Here, too, was an idea to be more fully utilised by the next dynasty. 
There m work still to be done, but when the Yorkist period is probed for 
signs of conciliar activity, some threads will be found that make con¬ 
nexion with the conciliar development so emphatically associated with 
Tudor rule* It will not be ignored, for instance, that a Council of the 
Marches of Wales— even though it was not made a permanent institution 
until the reign of Henry VII—certainly originated under Edward 1\ ; 
thst it was- U Erhard HI who, improving on Edward's ideas* organised the 
Council of the North: imd that if the title of the Court of Requests was 
only evolved after Henry VII and Henry VIII had dealt for some year* 
with w pour men’s complaints,^ there was in Richard Ill's reign a special 
clerk of the council whose duty it was to deal with such cases, t aint origins, 
it is true; but their existence strengthens the impression that in constitu¬ 
tional matters the Yorkist period was not without experiments. The merit 
of the earl y Tudors lay i n the ski 11 wi lit which they w orked out the details* 

What Fortescue thought of parliament is suggested by the care with 
which he kept his council free from its control. What the \orkist king* 
made of it is best read in its history. In a reign of twenty-two years 
Edward IV called seven parliaments, hut a $ tlm writs for one were recalled, 
only six actually met. At the “re-adeption 11 Henry \ I issued writs fur a 
parliament. It seems to luive assembled, but there is no official record of 
its proceedings, Richard HI summoned one parliament Kings wdiose 
justification lav in legitimist doctrines could not, in the nature of things, 
be expected to champion parliamentary authority; but they found the 
institution useful for passing acts of attainder against their encode*, and 
they could not afford to ignore it as long as they needed money. It i* 
noteworthy that after 1475, when in receipt of his French pension, Ld ward 
called only two parliaments, one in 147 b, almost exclusively busied with 
Clarence's attainder, and another in 148$ when the Scottish war made 
finance a pressing question. 

Yorkist parliamentary history has yet to be written, and there are 
formidable difficulties in the way, unless materials now missing are 
brought to light. Rut morale work has been clone wbirh shews there are 
di&coveries possible. They are worth mention if only to suggest the lines 
on which fresh investigation is likely to run, and what modification of 
older views such work is likely to produce. 

Of first interest i* the composition and personnel of parliament in those 
years. For the lords this is not difficult* A clear decline in numerica 
strength indicates the reaction of polities upon the nobility. In 1454— 
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the lost parliament before the outbreak of war—the number jumimoiiul w&i 
53. In 1461 the total wa-s 45, In 1485 only 229 came to Henry Vil a first 
parliament. The dvr mist* was only temporary, but it Hiiggests the eftecta 
of deaths, attainders and rmn-attendance during the pEiriod of party 
fitrifen It is, however, the representation of the commons which attracts 
greatest attention, and presents mast difficulty. For here, unfortunately 
we have full return! for only three parliaments, so that general isations 
must iiecessariEv f>t tentative. Some striking facts, however, can he |>er 
reived. Shire representation remained constant at 7 % but it is not eaav 
to learn much ulmut the memlwrs ehustti. More can he said of the 
boroughs. The highest number making returns under Henry VI was 96 
in the parliament of 1453: the lowest being 77 in that of 1425; while the 
average was 87. For Edward** parliaments the figures were about 96 to 
the parliament of 14fi7. 97 to that of 1472, and 101 to that of 1478, 
Study of the personnel also suggests that something was happening to 
make parliament leas insignificant than some write™ have been prepared 
to admit. Borough representation changed its character. It was no 
longer the monopoly of merchant burgesses Others competed with them. 
The younger sons of great families, professional men, civil sservants, and 
lawyer*, the smaller gentry retained hv great nobles, were stepping into 
their platan. Further, the nobility were manipulating ejections. The 
Duke of Norfolk, for example, seems to have controlled election! at Lewes, 
s5horehn!iu Bmmber, Reigatc, Gatton, Horsham, and probably everted 
authority in some Suffolk elections as well. Other cases show that fie was 
not exceptional Now, the full meaning of this will only be clear when 
more is known of the part parliament was p!living in political life. But 
it Kleins safe to conclude that parliamentary representation was seen to 
have advantage*, it may have been because of the dynastic struggle, it 
may have been because of the opportunities it offered of a political career. 
In any case, the history of the Yorkist parliament! does not suggral that 
they fostered any sturdy opposition to royal policy. Perhaps when more 
is know n of their furti vitiea we shall learn that already the frown hud found 
the way to control parliament in its own interests and for its own purpose*. 

^ueh is, indeed, suggested by other known facts, Edward IV un¬ 
doubtedly Interested himself in ejections, and—it has been suggested— 
controlled the commons through their Speakers, Certainly in thin period 
that official, accidentally or by design, can Equally !mi shewn to have 
court connexion!, and that must have had Mime weight. Possibly tine 
facts help tii explain u phenomenon recently GiuphuaiswJ which suggests 
a profitable field of study, instigating the forms and procedure of 
parliament in the late Middle Ages, a r trent study has draw n attention 
to some striking tendencies 5 . Mo# notable in the suggestion tluit under 
Edward IV and Richard HI some change* occurred in the method of 
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initialing Legislation. After I+fio, instead of the commons taking the 
kadp the government begun to do so. It began with the framing of acts 
of rttaii nipt ion, but the process wn£ extended until by thy time of 
Richard III official activity in legislation waa so marked ns todenerve the 
epithet 11 epoch ^making/* Now the full meaning of this will only be 
caught when it can be linked mure closely to the personnel of those 
parliaments, for we mast see the reactions of party divisions. But if this 
theory bus any meaning it most assuredly i> tluit earlier views on the 
nature and function of parliament in the Yorkist period need revision!. 
Coupled with this subject is another of equal importance. Whatever 
has been said in dkqioragemcht of parliament during I 1 hit peri tut, there 
has been no question of its participation in financial matters. But in 
relation to Edward IV the non-pariiameiitary financial activities of that 
king Itave usually excited more interest than his dealings with parliament 
Even here, however, attention to detail suggests subtleties. Between 
Edward's parliaments and his own financial policy there is an interesting 
connexion* The financial event of 1474-75, usually regarded a* tire peak 
of Edward's arbitrary policy of raising money without parliamentary 
sanction, must be set in perspective with parliament io the background 
There can lie no question that between November 14-7+ and March 1475 
there wa* exacted from w ealthy aubjeeU a new form of tax on in conic 
and property. Contemporary sources describe how Edward personally 
interviewed likely subjects to make them promise payments. The official 
account! shew that such “gifts" were described as “ btmevolcnciii^ and 
that the proceeds amounted to a considerable sum. But the proceedings 
while novel, were not entirely without precedent. The parliament of 147fi t 
to which Edward announced his intention of recovering the lands in 
France, made a grant of 13,000 archers for a year. The money produced 
bv a tax on lands tenements rents and annuities was insufficient; *o a 
fresh*expedient was devised, which fell must heavily on those not seriously 
touched by this taxation, This new tax was not collected, but it probably 
inspired Edward's benevolent. This was to be a tax to yield about 
two-thin I? uf a fifteenth and tenth, and to l«j paid by those who 
would otherwise escape taxation. The incidence of the benevolence was 
largely on the south-eastern counties—London a]one contributed of 
the whole—and these porta were precisely those where trade and industry 
flourished. It would appear then that Edward's benevolence may fairly 
be regarded as one of a series of attempt! to reform an antiquated system 
of taxation, and that it was designed to include those who were growing 
rich in trade and industry, but who escaped equitable taxation under the 
old forms of ussus&iini?Tjt + In 1484 Richard s parliament, in i statute whose 
preamble grossly exaggerated the ^ffects of thin taxation, abolished 
benevolences. But a year later, when Richard -! genen*>i ty to those who 
bad helped him had practically depleted the resources left by Edward IV, 
he was oompalled to use a very similar expedient. True, he kept strictly 
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to the letter of his law* by willing such contributions loans and giving 
pledges nf repayment; but in effect there was little difference. "Die failure 
to keep the spirit of his ow n Legislation may have reacted on Impoptilaritv. 

Yet another problem connected with parliament cannot, in the present 
ntatc of our knowledge* be solved. It has to do with the content of 
legislation. In this period the common* concerned themselves largely with 
matters economic and statutes deal with a variety of subjects, prohibitions 
from using foreign shipping, regulation of the staple for wool, orders for 
the bringing of bullion to England, acts to encourage the home manu¬ 
facture of cloth, regulations for the silk industry, limitation* on the 
import of wheat* sumptuary legislation, and similar measures. Unwin* 
destructive criticism of attempts to read into Edward If Fa legislation 
an economic policy makes it hazardous to insinuate that these Yorkist 
measures were framed in the interests of an economic nationalism. But 
the consistency of parliamentary activity, and stray examples which have 
come down to us indicative of English opinions suggest that a case might 
well be made out for the existence of such ideas. 

In one sphere the Yorkist kings certainly expressed self-sufficient, 
independent, not fo say nationalist ideas, and that was in their relations 
with the Church. In 1461 the chances were against this. For if the papal 
legate Coppini had been os great os he thought he was* there would have 
been considerable ecclesiastical activity In English politics. The Lancas¬ 
trians ruined his reputation at Runic* and Edward soon shewed he had 
no intention of allowing ecdesiastical interference with his plans. His 
relations with the Papacy were friendly but independent* Pius II in 1464 
asked for assistance against the Turks mid when the English clergy might 
have granted a tenth* Edward refused, authorising a subsidy of sixpence 
in the pound provided the money wore sent through his hands. Much of 
it seems to have remained there. With Paul II his relations were not 
happy, since that pontiff dabbled in Warwick's schemes, but in ‘148® 
Pope Sixtus IV sent Edward the sword and cap of maintenance. 
Richard I Us views coincided with his brothers, and although Innocent VDH 
was not pleased with news of sequestration of ecclesiastical property and 
violation of church privileges, on the whole there h not much to be said 
of the king's relations with Rome. 

With the Church in England the Yorkists cultivated dose relations, 
and the support given to the party in 1461 by the leaders of the Church 

was niai n tabled fai rly consistently. M ai n interest i n ecclesiastical history_ 

as in so ns any other matters—is to be found in the curious mixture nf 
new and old ideas, problems* and institutions from the clash of which, In 
the fulness of time, was to spring that grave issue of State vermin Church 
tliat dominate* the Tudor period, OF the old problems, the most important 
are the existence of the Church as a privileged institution whose im¬ 
munities challenged the secular power; and the signs that ecclesiastical 
institutions were failing to maintain the standards of an earlier age. The 
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first of these questions itkaitn primarily the continued existence of benefit 
of dclgy and the institution of sanctuary. The second is large!y concerned 
with the state of the monasteries. Of the new, the most significant is the 
existence of opinion hostile to the doctrinal teaching of the Church, and 
attacks upon its members for their failure to meet the needs of the age. 
Of all these cross currents there are indications, but Yorkist policy lacked 
direction and there i* little to shew that the real nature of the problems 
was grasped. In the matter of ecclesiastical immunity* for example* 
Edward 1V, by a charter of 2 November 146S,granted complete exemption 
from all lay jurisdiction in c&sea of felony* rape, treason, and tresjMUis 
committed by clergy. How far such a grant was realised is difficult to 
discover. The Church* under Edward and Richard* certainly complained 
that it was not On the other hand, legal records and Henry VITs act 
against benefit of clergy' suggest that the privilege was grossly abused* 
and was one of the contributory causes of the criticisms levelled against 
the Church. And the abuse of sanctuary was such as to make that insti¬ 
tution one of the first to be attacked when the Tudors began their 
onslaught on ecclesiastical immunities. 

The state of the Church is a more difficult question. That there were 
grave abuses is certain* and some of the visitations* evidence from legal 
record*, and other sources suggest that some of the clergy were no better 
than they should have been and often not as good* But the lack of 
sufficient evidence makes it hard to tell how far degeneration had set in. 
The attacks on Church teaching emphasise again the Yorkist period as 
one of continuity* Edward IV was a zealous opponent of new doctrines 
and his reign supplies several examples of punishment* the cases of 
James Wylly* (14G2), William Bftlowe (1467), and John Goose (1474) 
being the best known. They shew that teachings derived from Wydif 
and PeciK-k were doing their work; but we are dealing with a thin stream. 
Interfat lies not in the strength of the movement but in the fact that it 
exists. Slowly, as we move on towards the sixteenth century* heretical 
opinion gathers force; the Yorkist contribution was important because 
it maintained continuity. 

Here this survey of Yorkist England may well end* It is wisdom not 
to be dogmatic about a quarter of a century in which there was so much 
life, but not so much self-assumnco or conviction. Men hardly knew 
whithcr they were going* and to try to suggest the opposite is to lose 
the really essential quality of the period. If it hod been otherwise* if 
there liad lieen some deep* invigorating puqsowe to give direction to their 
energies* these Yorkist uionardis would have left a more abiding influence 
for good or ill upon the national development. As it wag* they failed. 
They lacked something. It w*3 not courage* nor opportunity* nor ability. 
The difference between them and their Tudor successors—and it was a 
vital difference—was that the latter knew what they wanted to do* anti 
did it, Because of this the new dynasty ruled over a new England. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IRELAND, 1315-c* 1485 

ltonKUT Bitirce followed up his victory at Bannock biiTTi, not only by 
dim-ting raids into the northern counties of England, but aI?o by 
organising nn invasion of Ireland under the leadership of his brother 
Edward. Ireland had formed nil important recruiting ground for previous 
campaigns, against Scotland, and a diversion there would hamper the 
English king and prevent him from obtaining further aid Tioni that 
quarter. Moreover it is probable that Donnell O’Neill, King of Ticowcii, 
was already in correspondence with Bruce and had promised him assistance, 
though the Itfinoti/ftrana of the Irish to Pupt John XXJf some times 
cited as proof of this correspondence, was not written until at least two 
years later. 

On 2G May 1315 Edward Bruce landed at Lome Haven with about 
©000 men. With him entile Thomas Randolph, Ear] of Moray, who had 
played n leading part at Bannockburn, and a number of knights. Having 
overcome the opposition of the local lords and left a force to besiege 
Carrickfergus, the Scots, accompanied by Donnell O'Neill, marched 
southward, plundering many a prosperous homestead on the wav. On 
29 June they reached Dundalk, where they took the town and plundered 
and burned the neighbouring country. About 22 July Edmund Butler, 
the justiciar, with the feudal host of Munster and Leinster, and llichard 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, with levies from Connaught, including an Irish 
force under Felim O'Conor, King of Connaught, assembled together in the 
plains of Loutli. Brure, however, avoided a regular battle and began to 
retreat northwards through Irish territories west of the earl's domains. 
The carl, leaving the justiciar to guard Leinster, undertook to deal with 
Brure, whom he followed northwards, but through his own territory east 
of Lough Neagh, Thus Bruce reached the district between the Bunn and 
Lough Foyle and broke down the bridge at Coleraine before the carl 
arrived there. While the two armies were at opposite sides of the river 
B atm, Bruce secretly offered Felim undivided power in Connaught if he 
would desert the carl, and at the same time encouraged his rival, Rory 
O’Conor, to attack the English in Connaught. Felim accordingly with¬ 
drew with his forces, only to Hnd himself supplanted in Connaught by his 
rival. The earl, seeing himself deserted by Felim, moved a little southwards 
towards his bise at the town of Connor. Brure then crossed the Bann in 
Imats and surprised and completely routed the earl in a battle near 
Connor on 10 September. William de Burgh, the earl's cousin, whs 
taken prisoner, and the earl retreated to Connaught where sheer anarchy 
prevailed. This was Bruces first important victory. It left Ulster at hk 
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mercy, and it was the signal for risings of the Irish in Connaught and 
West Meat}]. 

On 18 November Bruce, having received some reinforcements, marched 
south again into Meath Here at Kells lie defeated Roger Mortimers 
lord of Trim, who hod assembled u large but untrustworthy forte, Bruce 
made no attempt against the strong castle of Trim* but burned Kells and 
many places iii the western half of the lordship of Meath Early in 181b 
he pawed through Irish Offaly to the Fits: Gerald dist nets about Ruthaugun 
and Kildare. Here about the upper waters of the Borrow in Clanmalier 
mast have occurred the incident! misplaced by Archdeacon Barbour* when 
OT)empsy, chieftain of that district, tried to drown Bruce's army by 
turning the river into his comp. Bruce went south as for as Custleriemiot* 
plundering and destroying everything in his course, and meeting with 
little opposition until on S6 January* near ArdscuU, he encountered 
n formidable force under Edmund Butler, John FiteThomos of Offaly, 
and Arnold le Poer, seiicscha] of Kilkenny. What happened is obscure. 
Discoid, it is siiid T arose among the commanders and they dispersed in 
confusion leaving the field to the Scots. Thus the third attempt to defeat 
the invaders failed. There was no u imity of command.^ A more formid¬ 
able foe to the Scots was the widespread famine which prevailed owbig to 
the failure 1 of the liarvest of 1515. In the third week of February 1816 
Bruce led back his forces, thinned and weakened by hunger, to his camp 
in Ulster, 

Some sporadic risings of the Leinster clans were suppressed by the 
justidar, and in Connaught Fell in O’Conor, assisted by Richard de 
Bermingtumi of Atheiury* succeeded in recovering his throne from his 
rival. Afterwards, however, he mode a great combination of the Irish with 
the object of expelling the English from the province, but at Atbenry on 
10 August he was killed and his army cut to pieces by the English under 
Wilflkm de Burgh (who had been released from Scotland) and Richard 
tie Beriuiiighani. The (IT'onors never recovered their former power, 

Eiiward Bruce did not again in this year venture out of Ulster, where 
he w r as crowned King of Ireland early in May, but though some op potion 
was made to him there by the local lords, and it was not until September 
that the heroic defenders of Carrickfergus were starved out, no combined 
effort was made to expel hIm T About Christmas King Robert Bruce 
himself juined him with reinforcements, and about 13 February 1317 the 
two brothers appeared without wamirg at Slone in Meatk The Earl of 
Ulster tried unsuccessfully to cut off their rear-guard by an ambuscade* 
hut lily forces were dispersed and he fled to Dublin. r ITic dthen, now 
thoroughly alarmed, imprisoned .the earl whom they suspected (but 
seemingly without valid grounds) pf complicity w L ith Bruce,, hastily 
strengthened their walk, and fifed the suburbs. Bruce, seeing their 
determination and not being prepared for a lengthened siege, came no 
nearer than CtstMnock, and the campaign, like that of the previous 
* ch. ran 29-3 
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winter, resolved itself into an uninterrupted progress of devastation. The 
Scots marched through County Kildare and across County Kilkenny and 
the Butler territory in Ormond to the confines of Limerick, the English 
magnates hanging about their rear, hut not staying their course. 
Presumably Brace expected the Irish of the west to rise in his support* 
but the battle of Allien ry lad crushed the Gaelic clans. 1 Vlicn about 
11 April intelligence was received of the landing of .Roger Mortimer 
with a force from England, the Scots, weakened once more by hunger 
and hardship, slipped back to Ulster, and on 22 May King Robert, seeing 
that nothing more could be done, returned to Scotland. These two winter 
campaigns, though they wrought incalculable damage to Ireland, so far 
from establishing Edward Bruce on his throne resulted for the Scots m 
the wasting of two armies. There was no Bannockburn in Ireland, Not 
a single important town or castle except in Ulster was taken and held, and 
the Irish, though they rose sporadically to plunder their neighbours, were 
only half-hearted in supporting Bruce. Finally, at the close of the year. 
Pope John XXII pronounced excommunication against the invndm and 
all who supporter! thciu. 

Meanwhile Mortimer released the Earl of Ulster, outlawed thede Licys 
who had assisted the invaders, and forced the border clans into submission, 
hut made no attempt to recover Ulster. It was not, however, until 
October 1318 that Edward Bruce once more came south, with apparently 
a smaller Scottish force than before but attended by an unwieldy body 
of Irishry and some disaffected Englishry including the outlawed’Die y*. 
He took up a position on the slopes of the hill of Faughaid a little north 
of Dundalk, and here on 14 October he was opposed by .John de 
Berm high pu n of *1 ethmoy at the head of a force composed of the local 
Levies of the neighbouring counties and some of the townsmen of 
Drogheda Disregarding the advice of his knights to await some expected 
reinforcement 1 !, and in spite of the frank warning of the Irish tliat'Ihev 
would not “stand in plane meUe," Bruce in his “outrageous succudry" 
determined to fight that day. The Scots, apart from their Irish followed, 
were probably outnumbered by their opponents and appear to have been 
overpowered by a rush of footmen. Edward Bruce and all who stood 
their ground were slain, while the remnant protected by the Irish fled. 
Thus ended the Scottish invasion to the general relief of both Anglo-Irish 
and Gad. “ No better deed,*" says the Irish annalist, “for the men of all 
Erin was, performed since the beginning of the world than this deed, for 
theft and famine and destruction of men occurred throughout Erin during 
his time for the spate of three years and a half,* 

The Scottish invasion marks the beginning of the ebb of English influence 
in Ireland, but its immediate effete were a general impoverishment, a 
weakening of the moral fibre of the settler*, and a growing turbulence no 
longer confined to the Irish. Except in Thomond, where in May 1818 
Richard de Clare was killed and English supremacy received its death- 
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blow, there was little immediate change in the relative positions of the 
tao races, hut both Irish chieftains and English lords- were everywhere 
weakened and began to lose control over their subordinates, "Hie conflicts 
of the period between the court and the baronial parties in England laid 
also their echo in the feuds that arose in Ireland between the Geraldines, 
Butlers, and lienninghams on the one «dc, and ie Poors and de Burghs on 
tbe other. As a means of keeping the peace it was ordained in 1324 that 
“every chieftain of great lineage should chastise the felons of his own 
family" and their adherents, and this inept plan was persisted in though 
the magnates always preferred to chastise each other's felons. In the end, 
under the Mortimer regime, Arnold ]e Poor was left to die in prison 
(whither he was flung on a trumped up charge of heresyX while in 1338 
Maurice FitzThomus was created End of De&mtmd and in the following 
year James Butler was made Earl of Ormonde. 

An example of the lengths to which the spirit of insubordination led 
the Anglo-Irish may be seen in the murder of John de Bemiingham, 
the victor at Fatighaid, who had been created Earl of Louth in recogni¬ 
tion of his sendees. On 10 June 1339 he and a large number of his 
relati ves and dependents were massacred by members of the oldest families 
in the comity, and in the view of contemporaries their motive was their un¬ 
willingness “that he should reign over them." But a more fateful snapping 
of the feudal tic was the murder of William de Burgh, the young Earl of 
Ulster. When Earl Ki chord died in 13m> his vast domains passed to his 
grandson, William, then in his fourteenth year. In 1331, when Edward III 
was for the first time bis own master, he appointed Anthony tie Lucy, 
already noted for his severity, us justiciar and the young Karl of Ulster 
jln kings lieutenant, and at the some time issued a mandate to the justiciar 
to resume all grants of lands and liberties mode since the kings accession. 
These were in fact grants made under the influence of the late Roger 
MorTimer, and the principal person affected would seem to liavc been The 
Earl of Desmond, 'Die justiciar imprisoned Desmond and also William 
tte Bemiingham, brother of the late Earl of Louth. William wns a turbu¬ 
lent baron and hud assisted the Earl of Desmond in his feud against the 
Poem and dc Burghs, and in July 1332 the justiciar caused him to be 
hanged. This unwonted act of severity caused a great stir, and in 
November Do Lucy was superseded by John Darcy. Desmond was 
released on mainprise,and a milder regime was instituted. Meantime, in 
November 1331 the Karl of Ulster, in pursuance of the ordinance to 
cluLstisc wrongdoeri of his lineage, imprisoned his kinsman Waiter, son 
of illiuiii de Burgh, who had acted in a very high-handed manner against 

Turin ugh O’Conor, King of Connaught, and, like his father before him, 
was said to have been aiming at the sovereignty there. In the course of 
the yew 1332 he died in the earl’s prison, and vengeance for his dentil k 
said to luive been the motive for the murder of the onri. Certain it is that 
on 0 June 1333 the carl was treacherously killed near Carrickfergus by 
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Mme of his Ulster feudatories He is described ns ft man mtbtffixmmi fa- 
reipufficat ft pads amntor^ and he received the full ronfident-e of 
the king, but it h clear that his attempt to control the aggressive action 
of his kinsmen in Connaught wns deeply resented 

Though it does not appear that the De Burghs of Connaught were 
directly implicated in the earl \s death, they certainly took advantage of 
it for their own ends, but their action was neither so sudden nor so 
dm inn tic as generally represented by modem writers Hie main facta 
seem to have been shortly aa follows: The custody of the Connaught lands 
during the minority of the csj-ra daughter and heiress Elizabeth was given 
to Edmund de Burgh called 4 the carfi son 1 (j,f, son of Ear] Richard) f hut 
differences soon airoe between him and another Edmund de Burgh, called 
” Albanadi, brother of the late Walter de Burghs Fur two generation^ 
this last-mentioned branch of the family had exercised virtual control in 
Connaught, and a state of war soon existed between the two Ed munch. 
Finally in 1338 Edmund “the cwlV son” wrs taken prisoner by Edmund 
Allnnnrl), and while the Archbishop of Tiiani was trying to reconcile the 
kinsmen, the earl's son was drowned in Lough Mask by the Staunton*, 
ivdimmd Albanoch could not hope to escape liability, and he fled to the 
Scottish Isles. The King of England, however, was too much engaged with 
his designs on the French crown to exert his authority in Connaught; so 
he granted Edmund and his brother Raymond “sufferance" for two yearn, 
and then on JO April 1340, apparently as a reward for their obtaining 
troops for him against France, he pardoned them for the death of Earl 
Richard’s son. This practically amounted to the abandonment of the 
rights of his ward, and indeed resulted in the extinguishment of the 
authority (never very great) of the Crown in Connaught. There was, 
however, no renunciation by the De Burghs of their allegiance, nor any 
immediate adoption of Irish customs. After this the supremacy of 
Edmund Albanach was recognised by most of the English settlers in Tbiyo 
and Sligo, and from time to time he fought to establish his supremacy 
over Cinnrickard (Galway)also. He was called by the Irish “Mac William," 
and the patronymic became a title, hut it was not until after his Heath in 
1375 that there were two recognised Mae Williams, v iz, the Mac William 
Lmhtar (the Lower) in Mayo, held by his descendants, and the Mac 
William Uachtar (the Upper) hi Clanrickattl, held by the descendants of 
his brother William or LHick, while the descendants of Edmund the earl's 
soil had to content themselves as rionls of Clan william in Counties Limerick 
and Tipperary. 

In the earl's domains in Eastern Ulster great changes also took place, 
but not immediately. There were dynastic disputes in Tyrone between 
the descendants of Donnell O’Neill, who died in 13S5. and Ihe descendants 
of Hugh Itov (Acdh Buidhe) O’Neill. The latter, called the Clannaboy 
O’Neills (Claim Acdhn Buidhe), were eventually driven out of Tyrone and 
settled in the Irish districts cast of Lough Ncugh and the Upper Haim. 
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in 1354 they were supper led by tin. 1 English against the O’Neills of 1 yrone, 
but about the year ISfjO they begun to encroach upon the English, who 
were eventually confined to the littoral of Counties Down and Antrim. 

In Leinster too the area of English rule wo* beginning to shrink. 
Lysagli O’.Mote, who died in 134£, took Mortimers castle of Dumunase, 
and henceforth the G’Mores practically dominated the district of Leix up 
to the time of the Protector Somerset. The clans about the fringes of the 
Wicklow mountains became more turbulent and began to combine in 
their attacks on the Anglo-Irish of the plains. To meet these the plfiti 
was adopted of employing a Mae Murrough to control the rest. In the 
Great Roll of the Exchequer of Ireland for 1334 there is entry of a pay* 
ment to Donnell son of Art Mac Murrough for his good service in fighting 
against O’Tooles and O’Bvmes, rebels to the king, and from a subsequent 
entry for 1330 it appears that by an agreement with Roger Outlaw,deputy 
of John Darcy, an annual payment of Hfl marks was to I* paid to the said 
Donnell “for expediting certain business of the king 1 .” This appears to 
be the earliest record of that annua] payment to Mac Murrough which 
eventually became a “black rent" exacted under threats. 

In 1341 the king, presumably attributing the decreased revenue of Ireland 
and the ill-success of the Irish govern ment to the corruption and self-seeking 
of Anglo-Irish officials, ordered John Darcy, the justiciar, to remove “all 
officers bcneficcd, married, and stated in Ireland and haring nothing in 
England," and to substitute “other lit Englishmen having lands and bene¬ 
fices in England," and at the same time ordained the resumption of all 
Crown grants made by himself or his father. The former measure w as the 
beginning of that distinction between “English by blood" and “English 
by birth" which naturally incensed the older settlers, and both it and the 
high-handed resumption of Crown grants caused widespread disaffection 
amongst them. Consequently, when John Morris, Darcy a deputy, sutn- 
moiled a parliament to meet at Dublin in October, the disaffected Anglo- 
Irish did not attend, but headed by the Earl of Desmond met at Kilkenny 
and drew up a long petition to the king in French under twenty-seven 
heads setting forth in moderate language the evil state of the country, 
the causes of the reduced revenue, and the grievances, including the said 
resumption of grants under which the loyal inhabitants suffered. The 
king made conciliatory replies and, with reference to the resumed lands, 
ordered that they should be delivered to the owners on giving security to 
restore them to the king if the grants should be found on enquiry to be 
rightfully revocable. On the strength of this concession the king urged the 
Irish lords to bring him troops for his intended expedition to Brittany. 

But some of “the old English" were not conciliated. This was apparent 
when Ralph dTfford arrived as justiciar on 13 July 1344, accompanied 

1 Compare the entry in the mil mispiacpil la the printed Calendar of Patent and 
('hue PolU {Intend) as 10 Edward II, ft. SO, No. tW. The mil clearly belong* to 
10 Edward HI, 
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by his wife* Mm it I of Lancaster* widow of tbe murdered Eurl of Ulster. 
In the following February the Earl of Desmond tried to convene another 
irregular assembly of the notables at Callim in County Kilkenny. This 
was prohibited mid failed* but when the justiciar summoned a parliament 
in July* the earl held aloof. Thereupon the justiciar marched into M under, 
took Desinoiid's castles at Askentoii and Castle-1 stum 3* hanged after trial 
three of his knights who defended them. And confiscated hit* lands and 
those of Home of his funner mainpernors. He also entrapped and im¬ 
prisoned die Ear) of Kildare. Ralph d^Ufford is given a black character 
by the Anglo-Irish annalists* hut he died in office on 9 April 1346* and 
a ni i Id er regime fol I owed- K i] dare was released* and in May 1347 he j oined 
the king with a contingent at the siege- of Calais. Desmond also went to 
England under the king's protection and was eventual! v restored to favour. 

In the winter ol 1348-9 the black Death reached Ireland and many 
fell victims to it. As in England it resulted in a great scarcity of labour* 
decay of learning* and a further relaxation of the Ixinds of society* 
The Statute of Labourers, already passed ill England* was ordered 
to be enforced in Ireland. Its objects were to compel labourer* to 
work at the rate of wages accustomed in 1346 and to secure that 
victuals should be sold at reasonable prices. But economic laws cannot 
be permanently evaded by legislative devices, aid in spite of the utntutc 
labourers were not forthcoming except at wages which rendered landlord 
cultivation no longer profitable. Owiiig, too* to the frequent raids and 
consequent insecurity, many freeholders gave up the struggle and migrated 
to England, and the great agricultural prosperity which had fol lowed the 
introduction of the manorial system into Ireland was at mi end. 

In 1358 the situation in Leinster became alarming. Art*son of Mitrtough 
Kavonngh* who* it appears, had been “recently created Mac Mu trough 
by the justiciar and Council/* and had been in receipt of payment for 
service against the rebels of Leinster 3 * now turned against the kiii|fand 
headed the rebels. Subsidies were hastily raised and defensive mwliras 
taken, and in the summer of 1359 expeditions were made under Janies* 
second Earl of Ormonde* against Mae Murrough and u Gbrvn^ 3 . (lids w as 
seemingly the occasion of the rapture by the O’ByrDes of Henry CristoU* 
w a hu in 1395 gave to Froissart an account of the expedition of Richard II 
in tliat year.) About this time the castle of Ferns was filially lost and 
with it all English control over the northern part of County Wexford. In 
March 1361 the king announced that he was sending his sou Lionel to 
Ireland* where he declared his dominions were in danger of being totally 
lost if ids subjects there were not immediately succoured. 

Lionel* who had been created Earl of Lister and given in marriage 
Elizabeth* daughter and heiress of, the last cat!* landed at Dublin on 
15 September with a goodly retinue. Actual records concerning his 

1 ftrwat Uqll of the Exchequer (London) *1^ for 1356-4*. 

3 Cab fuJar Clote lfoth a Ireland> and M, lff 3 pp. m ind 77. 
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military achievements are few. Art Mac Murrongh, King of Leinster, 
and Donnell Keogh, his expectant succaaor, were captured by him—it i* 
said by treachery—and died in prison. He luul in his pay wort of the 
Kavanaghs and even Sheeda (Riodu) Mac Cotimara of Thomond*. Niall 
O'Neill d» submitted to him** There appears to have been a ram- 
pirative respite from Irish raids in his time, and it was thought safe to 
transfer the sittings of the Exchequer and Common Elea* to Carlow, 

Buk the vicerovalty of Lionel, now Duke of Clarence, is chiefly rc- 
membered for the Statute of hilkcnny passed in LJGS. This act has lieen 
much misrepresented. It* aims were two fold: (1) to preserve the alle¬ 
giance of the dwindling number of loyal subjects of the Crown in Ireland 
and keep them from falling, as othen* of English descent had already 
done, into the turbulent ways of the Irish and their lower plane of civilisa¬ 
tion; (2) to remove as far as seemed possible the occasions of conflict 
lie tween the two races and of dissension among the English themselves. 
The clause which has especially been stigmatised prohibited all alliances 
by marriage, gos&ipred, fostering of children, etc. between English and 
Irish, dll is provision was not new, A similar danse appears in an act of 
ISul and again in an ordinance of 1358, where the rmson i* given that 
through such alliances, “by warnings and espials on both sides of the 
Marches* infinite destructions and other evils hare hitherto happened 
and expeditions in war and peace have been impeded. There were other 
provisions with the same object: such as enjoining tn English districts 
the use of the English language, and prohibiting, as between E&glbhmen, 
the adoption of the Brchon law and the making of any difference between 
English bam in Ireland and those bom in England. Such attempts to 
preserve the loyal remnant from becoming mergisl mining the wild Irishry 
were indeed a poor substitute for the bolder policy of enforcing order and 
even-handed justice over the whole of Ireland, hut they w ere presumably 
all fhat the statesmen of the period w ere prepared to undertake. These 
clauses were moreover welcomed by the loyal inhabitants, were often re- 
enacted, and probably did help to keep in being some ol the higher 
culture* the political organisation, and the wider outlook which had been 
inherited from England. 

In the twenty-eight years that elapsed from the departure of the Duke 
of Clarence to the arrival of King Richard il in person there were twenty- 
four change* m the office of chief governor* It was difficult to get anyone 
to accept the thankless task of trying without adequate resource* to 
defend the sorely harassed land. The king chafed at being called upon 
to pay for defending territories in Ireland, from which on the contrary 
he sought subsidies for his foreign w'ars, while on the other hand the 
Anglo-Irish pleaded inability to graft subsidies for either purpose. Re¬ 
course was again had to paying pensions to Irish chieftains to induce 

1 Great Roll of the Ex^hetjuflf { London), a°JUi Ed. Hi (1304). 

1 f-Kifendti r &f the Repixfcr of Arekln#k&p StMtemtAn f p. 
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H Buying ojf the Goths"' 


\ e tcMi to keep the peo^ Thus in the last year of the reign of Edward [ 11 
Art, son of Bermot Mae Mmrough, of Okinsdagh (North Wexford) under¬ 
took for him self and his foil owing that they would fight on the kings 
side against the insurgent Irish of Leinster, he receiving 40 marks for 
the ensuing year, and about the same time “Art Kavan&gh [Lt\ Art Og, 
son of the Art executed by Lionel], who pretended to be chief of the 
Irish of Leinster/ claimed 80 mark * a ve&r from the king ns his fee, and 
having assembled a great number of Irishmen committed divers outrages 
in Leinster and would not come to pence unless paid that sum. \^ r here¬ 
upon the justiciar* James* second Earl of Ormonde, was authorised to 
retain Art for one year at that rate. But * buying off the Goths T has 
always proved a policy of the worst example, and in the following year 
Miurough O Brian of Thomond came into Leinster with a great force 
threatening devastation, and a parliament at Castledermot was obliged 
to raise a subsidy of IDO marks to stay liis hand* This was somewhat 
exception til, but this Art Kavanagh, commonly called ^ Mac Murrougli/ 
during his long chieftainship of forty-two years, broke out again and 
again, probably because his retaining fee was not regular! v paid* and in 
hia time the greater part of the County Carlo w T which bad been dominated by 
lUymorid fcGrusandhEsfeudatoricsandsucei^o^ since the \ welflh century * 
was lost to the English* Other border Irish chiefs* loo, soon followed Art's 
example. 

There were moments when the tide of the Irish resurgence was stayed. 
In May 1380 Edmund Mortimer, w r ho had married Philippa, daughter 
and heiress of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, lauded in Ireland ns King's 
Lieutenant At The nobles of the Gael/ we are told, “came into his house 
headed by [Nbdl Og] the heir of the King of Ireland, NiaU O'Neill/ but 
when Mortimer tmik prisoner Art McGuiness (who liad defeated the 
English and slain their ally O'Hanlon earlier in the year, and had skin 
Mortimer a seneschal, James de la Hyde, in 13T5 1 ) the Gad held alootfrom 
him. He rebuilt the bridge at Coleraine and advanced far into Tyrone. 
He also recovered and fortified the castle of Athione, and during his brief 
term of office Ireland enjoyed comparative peace, but he died unexpectedly 
at Cork on 26 December 1381. After Mortimer's death the Irish again 
became aggressive. O'Brien wis attempting to make t( a general conquest" 
of the south-west, and O'Neill was plundering and burning English town* 
in the north-east, while in Connaught the insecurity that followed on the 
decay of English government reduced Wth English and Irish to nearly 
the same level of disorder and conseq ucut poverty. In 1385 the Si 1 Murray 
dans became permanently divided into two bodies under O'Conor Bonn 
and O 1 Conor Itoe respectively, and were often at variance with one another, 
while the English, already grouped under the two Mae Williams, often 
joined in the fray and in general on opposite sides. In this year the Irish 

See f hflrtufurirjj st ifarj^i .-4 Wiry^ \ ot, ti, p. 283; anti mpAre the Four Matter* 

1075, where the editor, followed hy other writers, frumnderetonda Lhw name. 
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parliament besought the ting to visit Ireland in person to wive the land 
which was in peril of being in great part lost, but lhe young king had 
too many troubles to contend with both at home and abroad to think of 
complying at the time, and though John Stanley in 1890 obtained the 
submission of O'Neill, there was no marked improvement in the state at 
Ireland until at length, on 2 Octal icr 1394, the English king landed at 
Waterford with a large army, 

Richard 11 met with no serious opposition except at first from Art 
Mac Mmrought as he is now usually called. This formidable chieftain, 
who claimed to be King of Leinster* had a new grievance. In 1591 the 
lands of his wife, Elizabeth Calf, heiress of Sir Robert Calf of Normgh 
in County Kildare* were forfeited, not because (as often stated) die had 
married, an Irishman* but because her husband “was one of the principal 
enemies of the ting 1 - 1 ' According to the Four Master* in 1304* hut 
probably before the king's arrival. Art burned New- Ross which had I wen 
the most prosperous town in Leinster* “and carried away from it gold 
silver and hostages/ 1 Richards army attacked Art in his woody fastnesses 
called Gram hi II {Gurbh-ChaiU near My shall) and laverock (Ltwmhrach 
near Clonegall) and burned his fortresses, but failed to capture him- 
Afterwards he submitted and was admitted to the king's peace on the 
terms of an \ n don turc (st i 11 extent) made between him and Thomas Mowbray* 
Earl of Nottingham, and dated 7 January 1595: viz, that lie would 
faithfully serve the king and obey his orders* and would surrender all lands 
of which he or his followers “had recently taken possession in Leinster" 
(qtii- nuper occupata Jkentnt)* while the king would treat Mac Muntmgh 
a*? his liegeman, and an perforiiMince of the terms would provide him and 
his heirs with 89 marks a year anil his wife's inheritance m Normgh, and 
that all his armed warriors should leave Leinster and go with him and 
receive the king's pay for warring against the king's rebels elsewhere, and 
should hold of the king Fill lands which they might so acquire* These 
terms having been approve* 1 by the king, Mac Mummgh and his urruighs 
on 1C February and following days did homage and swore to observe the 
covenants in the said indenture, and in default to pay large sums to Lhe 
Papal Chamber. To understand this arnuigeuient it must lit? remembered 
that the present County Wicklow formed no (Wirt of the fief of Leinster, 
as granted to Stmngbow, and that even in Leinster so understood it wie, 
only from the 1( recently occupied districts“ that the fighting men (homim* 
armati bdtatam sai giierrantes) were to clear nut* Presumably the various 
enclaves which the Irish had always been allowed to retain in parts of 
Okinsclflgh, Leix* and fifthly were not to be disturlied, mid certainly no 
great clearance of the native population was contemplated. To the king 
the arrangement must have seemed p pacific irntl even a generous way of 
procuring the disbandment of the rebel armies ns such* but he little under¬ 
stood the Irish mentality if he thought they would willingly carry it out. 

* Calendar frttmi M r Ireland t 15 Richard if, p. UB, No, 27. 
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General submission of Irish chieftains 


As the Four Masters observe^ “although Mat; Murrough hat I gone inlo 
the king's house he eiirl not afterwards keep faith with him." 

Meanwhile the king went In Dublin which be reached on 6 November, 
and at Drogheda on 16 March Xia.ll Og (T Neill* captain of his nation* 
submitted to the king in person and undertook to restore all lands which 
he had “unjustly seized together with the bunntiucht (military service) 
of the Irish of Ulster, The submissions of Turlough tV Conor Roe of 
Con naught T Brian (T Bricn of Thomond, Teig MucL artli v of Desmond* 
and of so]ne fifty of the lesser chieftains* mid also of some rebels of EuglLdi 
descent, followed during the course of the king's stay in Ireland 1 . 
Froissart recounts bow a certain squire of England named Henry 
Cnatall, mho had been for seven years (probably 1S5JM35) in captivity 
wdtli a chieftain named “Biyii Cbsteree’" (probably QByme “the 
victorious,” CWorncA) and ha d learned the Irish language* was employed 
by the king to teach the four “ moste puysraunt* 1 Irish kings, namely 
O Neill, O’ Brien, Mac Miirrough* and O’Conor, the usages, and customs 
of England preparatory to receiving the order of knighthood, This he 
did to the Ik at of hi* power, though they were “ryght rude and ofgrose 
engyn, and on Ivitly Day in March in the cathedral of Dublin they ivere 
made knights “with great solemptiyte," 

Having thus won over the Irish chieftains to hi.* “ obeysauiace,™ Richard 
made a peaceful progress through Leinster, holding jjlcns and receiving 
submissions at various p hires, He was at Kilkenny for most of April and 
reached Waterford on the J£8th of that month. Here on iKjard the king's 
ship (FConur Dorm submitted and was knighted. He had previously 
written to warn the king against his rival if Conor Roe, who* “though 
bise-hom, sought to appropriate to himself the title of O'Ccmor," and in 
fact was one of the four chief kings already knighted* At the same time 
the king knighted William de Burgh* the Mac William of Clanrickzinh 
and Walter de Bcmiinghaui of A theor y. On II May he w;i* \mjfk in 
Dublin* whence he left for England on the 15th* having been upwards of 
eight months in Ireland. Whatever we may think of the wisdom of taking 
Irish submissions at their face-value, Richard II among English sovereigns 
deserves special credit for his personal u Hurts to pacify Ireland 

Roger Mortimer, Earl of March and Ulster, grandson through his 
mother of Lionel Duke of Clarence and heir presumptive to the throne, 
was left behind as King's Lieutenant. But the royal army once gone, it 
soon became manifest that the Irish had no intention of observing the 
term* of their submbsjoitH. In 1396 ami again in la96 the OTooles and 
O'Byrnes broke out, and cm 20 July in the latter year Roger Mortimer 
was dain by them at Kellistawn in County Carlow. To avenge this 
disaster and punish Mac Murrougb and his uniaghs tvae the object of 
King Richards second expedition to Ireland, On 1 June 1309 he landed* 

1 Notarial insirumen La embodpu^ the terms of these submiiritm*, nr enrolment* 
thereof, and other eon elected documents are still eitaul in thn Public Record Office 
in London and have been edited by Professor Curtis. * 
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as before, at Waterford- We have a circumstantial account of thin 
expedition from an eye-witness a Frenchman named Jeon Croton- After 
waiting a fortnight at Kilkenny fnr succour that never came* the king on 
23 June set out against Mae Mu trough r Hb route seem$ to have been 
across the County Carlow mad by the woody valley of Shillelagh to 
Arklow. The Irish feared the English arrows and did not oppose lhe 
main force* but they harassed the vanguard and cut off stragglers* 
Mae Murrough** uncle came with a halter round his neck and sued for 
mercy, but Mac Murrough himself scorned to follow' his example. He 
knew' that the English could get no provisions, ami in fact they suffered 
great privations until three ships with supplies came from Dublin to a 
port dose by (pfMumftbly Arklow)t But now Mac Mono ugh craved an 
interview- to treat for peace. The young Earl of Gloucester met him, 
each nt opposite sides of ft stream between two wooded hills some 
distance from the sea (presumably in the vale of Ovoea). The interview*, 
graphical!v described by Creton, was abortive* The earl charged Mac 
Murrough w ith the breach of his sw orn fealty and the killing of Mortimer* 
but Mae Murrough insisted on pan ion without any penalty (l.r. without 
surrendering his possessions in Leinster). When Richard heard this, he 
swore that he would not leave Ireland until he had Mac Murrough, alive 
or dead, in his power. But the army had to be fed* and they went on to 
Dublin. Three companies were made ready to go in quest of MacMurrough, 
but when about the middle of July tidings came from England, “the 
rcdelcss king* learnt that he had a more formidable foe to meet in the 
person of Henry of Lancaster* and w ith the departure of Richard H the 
prospect of a purified Ireland became more visionary than ever. 

During the reigns of the three successive kings of the house of Lancaster, 
in spite of some active viceroys* the condition of Ireland went in general 
from bad tn worse. Henry IV w r as too much engrossed in securing his 
ow'n*^positiun against revolts and conspiracies of his English .subjects, 
Scottish mid** and Welsh guerrilla warfare, to pay adequate attention t.n 
the unhappy state of IrdamL Henry V wasted Lis energies in splendid 
but futile victories in France, which only left a heritage of woe to his 
ttucoessor; and when at last the claim to France was abandoned by 
Henry ¥I t the long struggle between the Houses nf York and Lancaster 
forbade alt unity nf action. Again and again liurder Irish chieftain* 
entered inlo agreement* to be liege subjects henceforth and even to war 
against the king's enemies* but these agreements hud at best only n 
temporary effect. Thus in April 1+00 Art Mar Murrough wm again 
admitted to pence* his annuity and his wife's lands restored to him* but 
he more than mice plundered the English of Carlow and Wexford and 
attacked their walled towns before hjp death in 1+17* In 1401 when the 
king' 1 * son* Thomas of Lancaster, was lieutenant, Mae Mahon, GUdlly, 
and 0"Byme entered into similar agreements Between 141+and 1420 
John Talbot, Lord Fumival* afterwards famous as leader in the wars wi th 
FAmoe* brought all the border Irish into temporary submission* and 
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The ebb-tide of KngUsh influence, 1400-49 


actually “caused in many places every Irish enemic to serve upon the 
others. But Talbot luul to create and maintain Ills forces, and being 
supplied with insufficient funds was unable to pay for the victuals wluch 
he commandeered from the impoverished liege people. They were there¬ 
fore faced with the alternative of being either plundered by their enemies 
or despoiled by their defenders.. In 1421, when the fourth Earl of 
Ormonde was justiciar, articles of complaint were draw n up and sent to 
the king, mid these show the pitiable state of the loyal English owing to 
“unceasing wars’* on them and the “hateful coignes' 1 levied by some 
lieutenants and the great men of the land. 

During the whole period from 1414 to 1449 the chief power in the 
government continued, with sonic exceptions, to oscillate I jet ween the 
Talbots (Sir John and especially his brother Richard, the Archbishop of 
Dublin) and the Butlers, and there was much enmity between the two 
families. Both the fourth Earl of Ormonde and Sir John Talbot, however, 
did their best to resist the encroachments of the border clous and to bring 
them to submission. Thus in 1425 Talbot Induced Calvugh O'Coiior Faly 
to free all English lands from “ black-rent^ and to make many promises 
of redress and of good behaviour in future, and later in the same year 
Ormonde caused Owen O’Neill to enter into an elaborate indenture 
acknowledging the rights of the young Duke of York to whom, as heir 
to linger Mortimer, the earldom of Ulster hud descended, and to make 
similar pacific promises. But in 1430 and following years Owen burned 
Dundalk and exacted tribute, and with O’Coiior Faly plundered West 
Meath, mid afterwards he expelled Mac Quillin from the Route in 
County Antrim, while Donough Mac Murrough, recently released from 
captivity, raided County Kildare. These and other outbreaks caused the 
Irish council in 1435 to write to the king that “Ireland was well nigh 
destroyed,” so that “hi the nether parts of Counties Dublin, Meath, 
Louth, and Kildare, there were scarcely 30 miles in length and &J in 
breadth where a man may safely go to answer the kings writs.” 

At this time indeed the fortunes of the few remaining English in 
Ireland were nearly at their lowest ebb, and j ust when England was about 
to lose her last possessions in France she seemed to be un the [mint 
of losing her lost hold on Ireland ulso. English statesmen at the lime 
paid little heed to Ireland, but that some in England with clearer vision 
saw how vital it was for her to control the neighbouring isle appears from 
the LihcUe of Englyahe Fdtfcye published in 1436. In a passage which 
deserved to be remembered the writer says: 

u Sqwe here be ware and Lertly tafcft entente* 

An ye wftlJu anivore at rhe lute jugement^ 

To ki pe Yrulositl* that it be nut 
fFor It lh h twjter&rse anti q poste 
tfndre England, and Wiles amither 

forked ^ but wins were atliare Etruthera 
Of one ligfeatjnce deura unto Hie King** 11 
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The extreme; weakness of the loyal Anglo-Irish in the fifteenth century 
was no doubt a consequence of the long-continued failure of the govern- 
men! to perform ib primary functions of keeping order and dispensing 
equal justice, and thereby gradually winning the confidence—no easy 
matter—of the Gaelic dans, f ]lu: loyalists, always a small minority, had 
become fewer in number and economically weakened. Many had migrated 
to England and others had become Hibcniidsed. The Irish in mi titary 
efficiency were no longer their inferior*. All the great chieftains had 
strengthened themselves with regular bodies of GaHoglasse* (gnU{igMig r h) f 
or professional soldiers, originally imported from the isles mid of the nice 
of ** Mighty Souicrled/ such as the the Mac Donalds, the Mac Dugalls 1 
the Mae Sweeneys, and the Mac Sheehys. They had learned the im¬ 
portance! of discipline and there was no great disparity of weapon*. What 
saved the remnant of the old English settlers and the semblance of 
English organisation was the lack of unity, nay the utter discord, that 
prevailed over Gaelic Ireland. Not only were neighbouring clans fre¬ 
quently warring against each cither* but the ruling families of the old 
clam-groups were splitting up into rival factions. This was particularly the 
cose with the OTotiors and the CTNeills, but others shewed the same 
tendency. Even the Leinster clans* since the days of Art Eavauagh, never 
united al] their forces. Each preferred to plunder the English for his own 
hand. The spirit which caused this fisri parous tendency, whether we 
regard it a* love of independence or mere jealousy and self-seeking^ pre¬ 
vented Gaelic Ireland from combining under any one chief to expel 41 the 
foreigner*." 

In July 1449 Hichard, Duke of York, came to Ireland as King's Lieu¬ 
tenant, to which office, M as to an honourable retirement/ he had been 
relegated for ten years in December 1+47. He was well received not only 
by the Anglo-Irish, but also by the Irish chieftains of Leinster and Ulster* 
toward* whom he adopted a conciliatory policy resulting in many 
indentures of peace. He held parliaments in 1449 and 1450, hut early in 
September in the latter year he returned to England determined to elm in 
at least his rightful share in the council* of the kingdom. The contest 
now brewing between the I louses of Lancaster and York had its pale 
counterpart in Ireland, where it soon embittered the longstanding 
jealousy between the Butlers and the Geraldines, James, the fourth Earl 
of Ormonde, was, however, trusted by tlie Duke of York a* well as by the 
Lancastrian kings, and the duke appears to have left him (and not, as 
stated by many writers, Ms son, the Earl of Wiltshire) os deputy when he 
departed for England. Qmionde held two parliaments as the duke's 
deputy and made a successful martial circuit through the bonier territories 
before he died in August 145**, Ed ward FitzEustace, el Yorkist, was 
then appointed the dukes deputy* probably by the Irish council. On 
IS May 1453, however, the new Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire, who had 
1 See Dunkl MavFirbis's JjjjJBii, a ' |462 r 
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thro wit in his lot with the l^nea-strifiTis., was appointed lieutenant by the 
king, thus superseding the Duke of York: but this appointment led to 
great disturbances and was not accepted in Lre]and t which was pre¬ 
dominantly Yorkist* and FitzEustace appears to have acted up to his 
death in October 1454, when Thomas FiteMauri®, seventh Earl of 
Ki Idare, was Appointed by the council and afterward*, as the tinkers deputy* 
held [wiriiamcnts up to 145ft 

After the dispersal of his followers at the Rout of In-udford on \2 October 
of that year the Duke of York fled for refuge to Ireland, In England he 
was attainted os a traitor, but he was well received in Ireland, “for he 
had exceedingly tyed unto him the hearts of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of tbit land" In a parliament held before him in 1460 he sought by 
several enactments to protect himself against his opponents in England 
and to gain favour in Ireland* but the contest, which had now become a 
dynastic one* could only be titled in England, and the duke accompanied 
by several Anglo-Irish lords and their retainers left about September to 
join the victorious Earl of Warwick and claim the crown. When he 
seemed on the eve of success he fell in the fight at Wakefield on 
SO December. But Hie triumph of the Yorkists was only deferred, and 
on 4 March 1461 the duke's son wiy? enthroned at Westminster as 
E dward IV, 

The new king confirmed the Earl of Kildare in his office and rewarded 
the Bitniwalls, FitzEuytacesj FrestonSj and others for their services to the 
Yorkist cause. The Earl of Ormonde and Wiltshire had t>een beheaded 
after the battle of Tow ton, hut his kinsmen still caused disturbances in 
Ireland. They were, however* defeated by the force* of the Earl of Desmond 
in 1462, and in the following year* in reward apparently for this service, 
Thomas, Earl of Desmond, was appointed deputy, while Kildare was made 
lord chancellor. Desmond had the characteristics of an Irish chieftain 
and relied greatly on the support given to him by the Irish and the 
"degenerate" English, but was regarded with distrust by the English 
lords of Meath and Fingal. They accused him of 41 extorting coigne and 
livery, and of being Advised, ruled* and governed by the king’s traitors and 
rebels.’'" At the time he was supported by the king, but his rule ended in 
disaster. In 1466 he was taken prisoner along w ith some Meath lords hy 
O'Conor of Offaly, and though the priwen were afterwards rescued* 
marauding parties devastated Meath unchecked. Mutt ominous still* 
O'Brien of Tbomond led a htjst—“the greatest since Brian fioruinha was 
conquering Ireland^—into Desmond, and was only bought off from 
Leinster by the earl * making sure to him” the territory of Clanwilliam 
in County Limerick (which did not belong to the earl) and a tribute of 
50 marks from that city. ( 

Next year Desmond superseded by John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 
and by the parliament held before him on 4 February 1468 both 
Desmond and Kildare were attainted of treason in respect of "alliance 
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fosterage and nlteragc with the Irish enemies, and in giving them horses 
and Imrnc^s and anus and aupporiing them against the King's faithful 
servant®,* Desmond was beheaded on 14 February, but Kildare was 
pardoned and restored in the following July. The Gaels of Ireland 
lamented the death of the Karl uf Desmond, whom they regarded almost 
as one of themselves, and con temporary evidence indicates that hr was 
suspected of using h\> influence with them to further hi* own ambitions 
and against the interests of the loyal English. The unwonted severity of 
bis punishment, however, may be ascribed to the character of the Karl of 
Worcester, who earned the name uf tlie * 4 grira butcher 41 for his ruthless 
executions of those who intrigued against the king. It was at tmy rate 
bad policy, and it led to the complete estrangement and ultimate ruin of 
the house of Desmond. 

During the brief restoration of Henry' VI in the winter of 1470-71 
Tiptoft— 14 the wreck of tlie maledictions of the men of Ireland" — was 
himself beheaded. The Irish council now again appointed the Earl of 
Kildare ns justiciar, and he was continued as deputy under the Duke of 
Clarence, In short, he and his successors in tlie earldom, the eighth and 
ninth earls, gradually made themselves indispensable to the government* 
and w hoever was named King's Lieutenant, an Earl of Kildare for the next 
si sty-four years, with brief exceptions, was the real governor and source 
uf power in Ireland, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SCOTLAND, Vim-im 

The treaty of Northampton (1828) surrendered the Plaatageftiet claim 
to the suzerainty of Scotland. But the tender years of Bruce's ton David II 
(1829-71) and an opportune revival of the Balliol Candida Lure afforded 
utxuiion for provocation which English policy was willing to esploiL The 
circumstances were largely of Bnicea making. After Baitnockburu he 
declared forfeiture u[hju many between whom and himself Red Comyifs 
murder raided a blood-feud* The treaty of 13:28 provided for the 
restitution of some thus dealt with. But its stipulations were not fulfilled, 
and the 44 disinherited” set their hopes of restoration upon foreign arms. 
Among the disaffected were Henry de Beaumont, whose wife was niece and 
heiress of John Cornyn, seventh Earl of Buchan* Gilbert Umfravihe, also a 
Comyii bv maternal descent, who claimed the earldom of Angus of which 
his father had been deprived, and the forfeited Earl of Atholl, whom 
marriage connected with the same stock. A Balliol restoration promised to 
promote their own, and, with Edward Ill's secret encouragement, Ball lot 
having died in 1818, his eldest son Edward returned to England from 
France in 1830. Two years later, accompanied by the disinherited*" he 
landed in Fifeshire (1882), demanding “ the lands w hich are our own bv 
right," dispersed a force under the incompetent Regent Mar at Dupplin 
Moor, and mastered Perth. In September he was crowned at Scone 
as “Edward L"™ But before the end of the year he was over the Border, 
expelled by as sudden a turn of fortune as won Ills first success* Like his 
father, he had bartered Scotland’s independence for English support, and 
with English auxiliaries returned in 1333 to make another bid for the 
throne. Defeat at Halidon Hill, near Berwick, drove David Bruce to 
France for security, and Edward IU exacted from his prategz renewed 
acknowledgment of hi* suzerainty, along with the surrender of Berwick 
and Lothian (1334). Bruce's work was undone. But Balliols authority 
depended wholly on hhs suzerain's aid, and Edward HTb ambition 
inconveniently veered to another purpose. In October 1337 he published 
his claim to the throne of France, Scotland eoiisequently was spared; 
her English held stronghold* were slowly recovered; Balliol was re¬ 
called to England* and in 1341 David w r as again among hi* people. 
Bound to France by tics of hospitality, he was now- invited to strike a blow 
on her behalf. Defeated at Neville's Cross (1846), lie w m carried into 
captivity, recovering his liberty eleyen years later (1837) upon an under¬ 
taking to pay 100,000 marks in ten annual pay men ta. By a subsequent 
agreement the rigorous terms were somewhat abated. But when David 
died in 1371 Scotland was still deep in debt to England, in whose hands 
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AnnandnTct Berwick, Roxburgh, and Luchina ben $ho remained. A cen¬ 
tury passed before JSe was expelled from Scottish soil. 

Unworthy tn other aspects DavicF* reign may be counted the cradle of 
vernacular Scottish literature!. Among his subjects wens John Barbour* 
archdeacon of Aberdeen* author of The Bru 4 an epic of Davids heroic 
father, and Andrew of Wynteun, a canon regular of St Serfs who*t 
metrical Original Chronicle records history from the Creation to the ac¬ 
cession &f James I in 1406. Contemporaries of Chaucer, their remoteness 
from the Renaissance spirit reveals the relative backwardness of Scottish 
culture in a period calculated to brace rather than refine the national 
character. On the other hand, the Bruce reigns placed, Scotland on the 
path of constitutional progress Already in 1291 the voice of the Crown's 
lesser vassals had been heard in a national crisis, though an organised 
system of county representation wan not planned till the reign of James L 
Unlike England* where the development of borough and county member¬ 
ship was simultaneous, the Scottish burghs preceded the counties a* an 
established estate in Parliament. Bruce's Parliament at Cambu^kenneth 
in 1326 must he counted their earliest association with the Estates, 
Needing money to linance a costly and persisting warfare* hm summons 
of the burghs was not dainterested, lint, as with the English Third 
Estate, the date of their hrd appearance may not be regarded as the 
beginning of an uninterrupted attendance. In the coiirae of the following 
hundred and thirty years they frequently were not summoned; only after 
1424 their at tendance seems to have been regular. The reign of David II 
also supplies another detail of constitutional development At the 
Scone Parliament in 1367 the majority returned home tama autitmpn}, 
leaving a commission to watch the interests of their constituencies. At 
Perth also, in 1369, prop for hnporlui&iatem d carhiiam temparijt, the 
majority departed, leaving the remainder to hold the Parliament. A few 
™flb later the practice was repeated. Alleging the impropriety of 
divulging matters of State to the whole body, a commission was set 
up, which, In 1424, was constituted specs fi rally to consider S£ art ides ^ of 
business submitted by the Crown. Thenceforward, till the seventeenth 
century, the Committee (or Lords) of the Articles virtual!v usurped the 
deliberative functions of Parliament. Whether it was the natural outcome 
of circumstances, or the convenient device of the Crown or another 
dominant interest, or modelled cm French precedents 1 , the Committee 
made the Scottish Parliament the pliable instrument of tile Crown, 
From a similar committee* appointed specially to deal with litigation (adf 
deliberandum nipcr iudiciii eontradictL\ ) y developed the judicatory which 
at a later time became the Court of Session" Still, the eireuiiteL-mecs of the 
two reigns put in the hands of Parliipncnt powers which considerably 
curtailed the sovereign’s prerogative-—regulation of the coinage and 

s €f. Kaitp The Parliament* af Scotland* 

1 Cl Hanruy, The CbUtpe of Justin. 
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currency, determination of w ar and pence, ami the supervision of executive 
acts. 

In David’s reign also the inferior clergy hod direct representation in 
Parliament, though there is no appearance of such a praantmirnUx danse 
as Edward I addressed to the English bishops. At the Scone Parliament 
in 1367, besides the bishop and the!r proetors, priors, and abbots, certain 
of the lower clergy were placed upon the commission ad parliamcntum 
tem-ndttm. In 1369 and 1370 a similar course was followed, wliife in the 
latter Parliament a few inferior clergy (jmuci dt Inferioribtts ckri) were 
condemned for absence ptrr roniuaiacitim, a term which predicates a special 
summons. Throughout the fifteenth century the number of inferior 
clergy present was always small, in some degree for the practical reasons 
that deterred Lheir secular colleagues 1 . But a few ordinarily sat upon the 
Parliamentary committees, while the association of the Spiritual Estate 
with Parliament explains its frequent trespasses upon the domain of 
ecclesiastical authority'. During a period of pestilence in 1456, the Estates 
directed the bishops to organise open-air processions in their dioceses, and 
to grant indulgences to the clergy conducting them. Other notable 
examples are Parliament's attempts to restrict the immunities of criminous 
clerks, curtail the abuse of sanctuary, and oppose the system of papal 
provisions. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Frants and Scotland both 
strife red interruptions of a hitlierto unbroken male succession in the 
reigning house. The experiences of 1292 and 1306 were repented upon 
David IPs death in 1371. His heir was his nephew Hubert Stewart, son of 
bis half-sis ter .Marjorie (oh. 1316) and Walter the High Steward (oh. 1327). 
Of Breton stock, the Stewarts were established in Shropshire early in the 
twelfth century and thence migrated to Scotland under David Fs patronage. 
Walter Fits Alan (oft, 1177), first of the Scottish line, received estates in 
Kyle And Renfrew and the High Stewardship of the kingdom, a Jigutty 
which became hereditary till a higher superseded St; from it the family 
took its name’. Robert, sixth in descent from Walter FitxAlan, was the 
first of a line of sovereigns who reigned, but rarely ruled, for more than 
300 years. Iii a period when a strong band was needed to curb feudal 
arrogance, it was Scotland's misfortune that, with few exceptions, the 
Stewarts were ill-equipped to accomplish their task. From 1371 onwards 
to 1483 the arresting fact in Scottish history is the challenge offered, 
especially by the house of Douglas, to the new dynasty. Supported by a 
private competence relatively trivial, the Stewarts were hard put to it to 
hold their own. 

When Rubert II (1371 -90) received the crown, the lordship of Douglas 
had recently (1358) been raised to an earldom. Faithful service to Bruce 

1 Principal Rait (BegUtth Hitt. Rtv, in. 116) concludes that those who attended 
were iriineralty official* or cleric?, 

1 The form "Stunrt" came from Franco with A-fnry Stuwtui, 
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brought it much property in Moflhtdale* Jedburgh* Ettrick Forest, 
Lauderdale* Teviotdflle, and Eskdnle* while the Wdbdiip of the East 
Marches and Justiciarahip below the Forth* augmenting Its private 
jurisdiction* made its authority almost royal in a situation whose prox¬ 
imity to England afforded opportunities for spec Locular service winch 
constantly exalted it in popular estimation. William* fir&t Ear! of Douglas, 
significantly contested the succession to the throne with the first Stewart, 
and no f Ie.*s than six children of the linst. and third eadi married into the 
royal house. James* second Earl of Douglas (oL 1388), husband of 
Robert IPs daughter lobelia, placed his name upon the pinnacle of 
popular regard at Otterbum, the one heroic event of the first Stewart 
reign. Almost upon its second anniversary Robert II laid down his 

undistinguished sceptre* 

His successor* Robert III (IS90-1406% inherited his father's character 
and, like him, came {last middle age to the throne. Called John at the 
font, the unhappy associations of this name clung to him persistently. 
Crippled* irresolute* he stands m the background in turbulent years 
whose chief disturbers were his own family. The wanton burning of 
Elgin Cathedral (13!)0) was the ad of Mil brother* fittingly named 
^Wojf of Radenoch,” whose clumsy effigy to-day is incongruously 
housed in Dunkeld Cathedral. Such acts as those that made his nephew 
Alexander Earl of Mar, and brought the earldom of Rush to the Stewarts* 
display a lawless spirit in the royal house which called for Parliament^ 
reproof in 1397. The king's eldest son* David* Duke of Rothesay 1 , 
dissolute and reckless* provoked a claim to suzerainty by the newly eatab- 
1 is!itsl house of I Jincnstcr* and in 1 400 a King of England for the last time 
campaigned oh Scottish soiL Two years later Archibald* fourth Earl of 
Douglas (ob. 1424)* Robert's son-in-law, retaliating* defeated on 
llomiidoTi Hill, and, supporting Hotspur's blusterous challenge at Shrews¬ 
bury (1103)* passed into Henry IV * custody till 1408. Meanwhile* after 
an act of characteristic violence* Rothesay died {1402) in confinement* 
probably at the instigation of his unde Robert, Duke of Albany, 
Anxious to preserve his heir* James* a boy of twelve* the king sent the 
prince to France. Off Flam bo rough Head he was intercepted by English 
privateers* who conducted their prize to London {March 1466). The 
disaster broke Robert's declining spirit. 

Till his death in 1+20, little concerned to procure his nephew** release* 
Albany ruled as Regent in hk name, and by a characteristic act of self- 
seeking provoked an enemy in a new quarter. For a century atid a half 
the allegiance of the Western Isles to the Scottish Crown had been 
perfunctory. .John of the Tales (oh r FkST}, balancing his course betw een 
Bruce and Balliol, was w jth difficulty Vnught to an oath of fealty, Donald 
his son (ob. 1423) flung down the gage at Hurkw. Alexander* Donalds 

1 In I30@j blou# with his mirk Robert, K:irl of File : Duke of Albany), he m- 
iIlq dignity of n ihikcdoii]. The title now to Mlhni 
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successor (oft. 1449), was twice imprisoned as a rebel. John, Tost 1,-ord o 
tilt- Isles (o!k 1503), suffered attainder. The record ranks the Mmtlonalds 
of the Isles with the Douglas as types of the feudal license of their 
generation. Donald’s quarrel with Albany was provoked by tin- duke's 
dealing with the earldom of Boa, which devolved in 1402 on the late 
earl’s heiress Euphemio, Albany’s grand-daughter. Euphemia was induced 
to take the veil and resign the dignity to her uncle, Albany's son, to 
the prejudice of her legal heir, Mary, wife of Donald of the Isles 1 . ’Assert¬ 
ing lus w ife's claim, Donatd demanded the earldom, anil, offering England 
his ‘-allegiance and amity,” led his yaterana tn defeat at 1 fur law (1411) 
a few miles from Aberdeen. 


Otherwise Albany's regency was marked by event* which reveal the 
stirring of intellectual forces elsewhere at work in Europe. The voices of 
Hus and \V vciif already echoed in Scotland, where, in 1407, James Resbv, 
an English WyelifUe, was burnt for challenging the Pulie’s authority 
A quarter of a century later (1433) Pan] Cm war, a Bohemian, testified 
at the stake for similar heterodoxy. Equally significant u the foundation 
° j * Scottish university. The apparatus of learning ns yet was 
wanned fo the cathedrals and monasteries, whose libraries, as, for instance, 
those ot Aberdeen ami Glasgow, contained the works of the Fathers, the 
treatises of the schoolmen, I-atin translations of Aristotle, and remains 
of pagan antiquity. With meagre opportunities at home, Scottish 
students sought instruction elsewhere, Oxford and Cambridge in the 
infrequent intervals of peace received them in their balk And when tliot 
avenue to laming closed, the Ancient League opportunely invited them 
to France, In 1 32b a Scots College, restricted at first to natives of Moray, 
was founded at Paris. But the zeal for learning, as well ns the need for 
an educated clergy competent to confound heresy, demanded a university 
on Mtnh soil. In 1413 Pope Benedict XIII sanctioned a studhvn 
gt'*r(,te at tst Andrews, Forty years later (1451) a second was established 
at ( riasgow, and, after a similar interval, u third was founded (1495) at 
Aberdeen, in all three the uni versify was die daughter of the Church 
whose* interests it was designed to serve. 

Albany’s son Murdoch, his successor as Regent, was more sensitteu than 
, , ther to ™ national dishonour involved in the sovereign’s nro- 
longed captivity, and the death of Henry V in 1422 facilitated a„ JL 
meat. In 14® “perpetual peace” was Covenanted between the two 
realms, Scottish u.en-Ht-arm* were recalled from French service, and 

t me t h n " Jf** Delaying his return to marry Wy Joan 

Bcnuforh the ‘milk-white dove” of the King* Qunir, lie arrived m 
Scotland in the spring of 1424 and took up hi* heavy task. Succeeding 
two sovereigns of indifferent healtii^ml vitality, came tn (he throne^ 

1 lh f ,>f . thl J v ’ In ful1 Pbvxad vigour. At peace with England 
save for a vain effort to recover Roxburgh (1436), his purpose bant 
1 Sw Pedigree Table xui in Teny, „ p . dt. 
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unrelaxinglv to one absorbing task, “Ia 4 God but grant me life*'" he is 
sai«! to have promised, “niul there dutll nni Ik? n spot in my kingdom 
where the kev doth not keep the castle and the bracken the cewf The 
crises through which the kingdom recently had passed—the war with 
England* his own minority and captivity* and the accession of a new 
dynasty undistinguished as vet by ability or public service—hat! per¬ 
mitted the Crown to V>e overshadowed by its feudatories, whose addiction 
to prirate vendettas, contempt of royal authority, and subordination of 
national to selfish interests, constituted a serious menace to the public 
welfare. James held it bis mission to restore to the Crown the authority 
Others had usurped, and if he was little scrupulous in the means he 
employed, the cireuinstances called for drastic action, 

James' activity was tireless, his vengeance unrelaxing + lVithin two 
months of his return he seized Murdochs eldest son Walter, his brother-in- 
law Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Thomas Boyd the younger of 
Kilinarniick, one of an aspiring family. Early in 1425 he laid hands on 
Murdoch's father-in-law, the Aged Earl of Lennox, and arrested Murdoch 
himself, his wife* and their younger son Alexander. If their fate was ever 
in doubt, Murdoch's remaining son Janies More decided it. Descending 
upon Dumbarton, he gave the place to t he dames and slew the garrison. 
James hesitated no longer: in May Murdoch’s eldest son was executed at 
Stirling; Murdoch, his sou Alexander, and his father-tnJaw Lennox met 
the same fate. The ruin of the house of Albany requited James* long 
captivity and Kothesnv's death. Till the end of his reign Janies retained 
the Lennox earldom. He dealt as summarily with three other fiefs. On 
the plea that it w as a male fee he attached the earldom of Stmtbeam and 
scut its holder to England as a hostage for the royal ransom. The Earl 
of March, whose father had leagued with England in the late reign, 
suffered forfeit sire. Putting aside the legal heir, Janus also seized the 
eafTiluni of Mar. As summarily he dealt with Alexander of the Isles, 
son of Donald of Harlaw, w ho, with other chiefs, was seized and imprisoned. 
But though the most formidable of his associates went to the block, 
Alexander was spared, and in Il$9 was again in arms, till, marching upon 
the lowlands, he was intercepted and made submission. Of the highlands, 
^ of the lowlands, James w as the master 

As tireless was the king's legislative activity. Parliament empowered 
hitn to summon his vassals to produce their charters and justify possession 
of their lands, forbade pursuit of private vendettas and the maintenance 
of excessive feudal retinues, anti secured the Customs to the Crown for ft 
“living* 1 ' His enact men ts reveal James' close observation. He prescribes 
the amis ami armour at military musters, instructs all males aliove twelve 
years to “have usage of archery,* recommends the provision of practice 
grounds for the purpose conveniently “near paroehe kifta^, proscribes 
the competing game of football under penalty of fine, instructs in the 
Bowing nf peas and beans, imposes penalties on negligent farmers enter- 

i 
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taining destructive rook* biggnnd in tms^imdats upon honest spurting 
tntkie for the lure of ^t.3 iaton t order- vigorous hunting of wolves, and 
threatens poachers and unlawful stayer* of the red deer. He regulates 
the costume of his lieges and the price of their victuals, devises precautions 
against the outbreak of tire, regulates weights, measures, and the coinage, 
ordains an in<jti bit ion of idle men, provides for hospitals, and requires 
ale and wine houses to dose on the stroke of nine + 

James was as masterful in hi* relations with tire Church. The first act 
of his first Parliament assured its accustomed liberties and privileges, and 
in the law was, enacted mi Her which Paul Cmwar sLifiered. James was aji 

finn with the orthodox as with the heretic. He admonished the Chureh 
to use it* wealth ill the service of religion, bade the monastic fraternities 
put their houses in order, and gave them an example in his Carthusian 
foundation at I Vrth 5 the only house of that rule in Scotland. He instructed 
the ecclesiastical synod to modify the procedure of the Church courts, and 
invoked himself in a dispute with the Papacy by hi* fearless invasion of 
the spiritual province. At the Council of Basde lie was represented in the 
effort to uphold the 1 liberties of Christendom against papal usurpation. 
Em the const! Lu tie mil development of the kingdom hia reign holds zi place 
no less important. From an early period Freeholders of the Crown lielaw 
baronial rank had the right to attend Parliament, In fact, they did so 
ei thcr perfu nctorily or u ofc at a| 1, To gi ve the Crown the support it n ceded 
against Its baronage, James desired to establish the country lairds in 
Parliament alongside the burgesses. To that end, by an act of H28, he 
permitted their order in every sheriffdom to send up two 1 or more of their 
mi in Tut competent to speak in their behalf. But he failed to overcome 
the indifference of the county gentry', and more than a century passed 
before county representation was satisfactorily regulated. As dearly 
grounded upon bin English experience was James* inj unci ion to the 
county freeholders to elect b *a common speaker of Parliament" competent 
to 11 propone all and sundry needs and causes pertaining to the Commons 
in the Parliament or General Council.*" The innovation failed to com¬ 
mend itself and was nut pressed. 

The tragedy that cut short James 1 strenuous career was invited partly 
by his rapacity, partly by the ambition of his kinsmen, descendants of 
bis grandfather Robert IFs second marriage with Euphemia Ross, of 
whom James" hftf-iinde Walter Earl of Atholl, only surviving son of 
their union, was head and representative, James himself was descended 
from Robert IPs first marriage with Elizabeth Mure, which, though 
legalised by papal licence, remained canonically irregular on grounds of 
consanguinity, of the previous contraction ofEltafrbelh to another spouw, 
and of tier irregular cohabitation wi^h Robert before matrimony. A( hull's 
ho P« of succession, advantaged by James' destruction of the house of 
Albany, were further ertcouraged by the fact that Jama 1 heir w not 
1 Clac kmannan nnij Kinross w^re restricted la one. 
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horn till 1400, after six jean of wedlock* and was still an hi Pant when 
his father's murder gave him the throne- The active contrivers of that 
deed were Sir Robert Stewart, AtliolFs groudwn, whom James had 
admitted to hi a household, perhaps with an eye to naming him heir- 
apparent should Ills own marriage remain barren* ami Sir Robert Graham* 
whom he had arrested ami released upon his return to Scotland, a man 
whom his brother's marriage attached to Athol I, and whom James* treat¬ 
ment df Strutheam provoked. Early in 1437 Parliament was summoned 
to Perth to receive a pnpal legate. The castle not heiiig in repair* James 
quartered the court upon the 111 nek Friars outside the city. On the night of 
W or SI February, Stewart* in service as Chamberlain) admitted Graham 
and a hand of AtholTs retainers. James was about to retire* when a sound 
of turn id t warned him of danger. Seeking to liar the door of he* apartment* 
he found the bolt withdrawn* and* raising a Hag in the stone Hoor* dropped 
to a vault below* Graham, with others* entering the hall* found it empty 
of all but the queen and her women. Rut a noise from below revealed the 
king's hiding-place* and there the assassins did their work* 

Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II* who visited 
Scotland in James' reign* found it a nagged, inhospitable land, where the 
winter sun ifc illuminates the earth little more than three hours*” The 
tuwns were open and their houses for the most part constructed without 
lime. In the country the roofs were of turf and the doors of ox-hide. 
Bread was a luxury* flesh and fish the principal diet of the poor. The 
crops were meagre anti the country' ill-supplied with timber. Hides* wool* 
salted fish, and pearls were exported to Fhmders, and the native oysters 
were superior to those fished in English waters* The common people 
lacked refinement, and their women* though comely, were not distinguished 
for chastity. Scotland appeared to Piceolomini “a barren wilderness,’' 
and not until be reached Newcastle on his southward journey did he 
**dnee more behold civilisation.” Froissart, who visited the country in 
David II’b reign* tells tt similar storv: Edinburgh could not vie even with 
Tournai or Valenciennes. The French who campaigned in the country' 
declared they hod never known till then the meaning of poverty and hard 
living* On the other hand, Pedro de Ayala* who visited Scotland r* 1500* 
found populous towns anti villages, hewn stone houses* glass windows, 
excellent rioters, good furniture* a prosperous trade in salmon, herring, and 
dried fish* and a considerable and growing public revenue. Scotland's 
economic development in and after James Fs reign was ronsidemble. 

From the accession of Jnmc-t 1 to that of Charles 1 in 10^5, a period 
of two hundred years* every sovereign came to the throne as a minor* 
James Ts English widow was the first of a succession of qucen-motberR 
left to guard a juvenile king,a circumstance of which the baronage took 
advantage. In no other country hud their order so prolonged an oppor¬ 
tunity to exhibit the evils of a feudal society. James IPs reign (14-37-fJO) 
passed in circumstances with w hich Scotland was to Ijecome familiar. His 
cu. i iv. 
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mother, after her second marriage to Sir James StewnrU Knight of Lorn, 
vanishes out of Scotland ' story, leaving .lames in the control of minor 
notables—-Sir Willi Am Crichton and Sir Alexander Ijvingstoue of 
Callenclur, both of whom bid enjoyed bis father’s favour. In collusion 
the two planned a crime which, whether inspired by fear or bv the 
tnidi Hons of their dead master's policy, put a feud between Douglas anrI 
Stewart which only the ruin of one or the other could compose. In the 
autumn of 14+0, William, sixth Earl of Douglas, a buy of fifteen, was 
invited with bis brother David to Edinburgh, where the voting sovereign 
was in residence. Douglas was related to those w ho had planned the late 
ting’s murder, and actually was heir to the pretensions of the house of 
Athol 1. On these or other grounds his death was determined. The brothers 
were seized as they sat at meat with their royal host, and, after a swift 
anti mock trial, were hurried to the scaffold, Both were without issue and 
the va*t Douglas heritage was broken up. Amiundalc, a mole fee, reverted 
to t.he Crown. The French duchy of To amine, which dated from 1423, 
lapsed to the Crown of France. Only the unentailed portions of the in¬ 
heritance descended to the dead carl’s sister Margaret, the Fair Maid 
of Galloway. No sentence of forfeiture having l>een declared, the title 
passed to James the Gross (o&. 1+45), great-uncle of the murdered cart 
William, eighth Earl of Douglas ( ot>. 1452), set himself to exact the 
vengeance hi* father hud been careless todeniand. Uni ting with Livingstone 
he procured Crichton’s outlawry and his own appointment as Lieutenant 
of the Realm. A papal dispensation in 1444 permitted him to marry 
his cousin the heiress of Galloway, and about the same time he entered 
into a “band” with the Earl of Crawford, the most formidable noble north 
of the Forth, who inherited the wrongs of the fallen house of March, and 
also with John, Lord of the Isles and Earl of Ross (ob. 1508). The tennina¬ 
tion of the truce marie with England in 1438 gave him opportunity Fur 
service in a familiar Held, and a notable victory near Gretna on the banks 
of the Sark in 1448 revived the prestige of the Dougins name throughout 
Scotland. James, now in his twentieth year, hud in his cousin and chancellor, 
Bishop James Kennedy of St Andrews, nn able statesman concerned to 
maintain the Crown's authority against baronial leagues and ambition. 
In the summer of 1450 lJouglas was dispatched to Rome on a diplomatic 
mission, and in his absence James, made a formidable demonstration of 
authority on his territories. In February 1452, either unsuspicious or 
contemptuous of danger, Douglas obeyed h royal summons to the court 
at Stirling. His retinue found quarters in the town below. Douglas was 
housed in the castle, and on the morrow of his arrival supped with the 
king. The topic of the Crawford-Ross “bond” was broached and the 
fe i ng demanded i ts d i ssolutioiL Doygbis refused, and James Bung himself 
upon him, shouting "False traitor, since you will not, this shall,” dirking 
him as he spoke. The crime demanded n conclusive trial of strength 
between the Crown and its most powerful vassal. Parliament attainted 
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Crawford In June 1152 and applauded James' recent violence upon a 
traitor, I-avish grants of property drew a formidable army to the Crowns 
support , and before the summer was over the new Douglas and his brothers 
made their submission, while Crawford yielded to the king's lieutenant, 
Alexander Gordon, first Earl of HuntJy* For the moment James was 
content, permitted Douglas” marriage with hk» brother's widow, and named 
him a com in iss [oner to England to negotiate a truce* Douglas probably 
used his opportunity to promote disloyal ends. Whatever the provocation 
he received, Janies took the field again in March 1455, wasted the Douglas 
lands* ami drove the earl and hb brothers to England, where they became 
pensioners of the English court* Meanwhile* in Scotland, the earl was 
at tainted* his property forfeited, his Wanlenabip of the Marches recalled- 
Once or twice he made futile efforts to trouble Scotland, and* so engaged, 
was captured iu 1484. He died without issue in 1488, and the greatness 
of his house with him* 

That a subject should so long have menaced the Crown was due in 
large measure to the poverty of the royal honsJiv This disability was now 
removed* Douglas' attainder forfeited to the sovereign a rich property, 
while in 1455 opportunity was taken to attach to the Crown ill perjuftuitv 
I cud ship:' which the public interest forbade to pass into the hands of 
subjects—Galloway and Ettrick forest* sometime Douglas property: the 
castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, with their domains; the 
earldoms of Fife and Stmtheaam; and others of less importance* James 
outdistanced hh father in the extent of 1 1 is appropriations and enrichment 
of the Grown. He died master of the kingdom and iu the moment of his 
last success. Excepting Berwick, Roxburgh remained the last fortress in 
English hands. It fell in August 1460* hut cost the king his life* While 
watching the practice of one of his great pieces* * 6 niuir curious than 
became the majestic of ane king*’" the monster hurst and killed him on 
t.Re sjkjL He was only in his thirtieth year and hud reigned twenty-four 
Something he owed to Kennedy's sagacity, most to h» own character. 

The new king* James III (1460-88), a buv of ten* inherited none of 
the vigour and resource of his father and grandfather* Iu him the royal 
authority was ns impotent ns under the first two Stewarts, the Crown 
once more became the spurt of contending factions, ami treason* abetted 
by England, shewed itself within the royal bouse. The rivalry of York 
and Lancaster also affected Scotland. Allied to the Beau forts* James Hs 
sympathies inclined to tile Lancastrians* and though hi* widow, Mary 
of Gudders, influenced by her relationship to the Duke of Burgundy* 
favoured the Yorkists, her son's advisers* alarmed by the exiled Douglas* 
collusion with the White Rose and the latter's disposition to revive- 
English claims to superiority* supported! their late sovereign's prefer¬ 
ence* In 14(il* after their rout at Tow ton* Margaret of Anjou and her 
husband besought assistance and offered Berwick ns a brilie. With 
intervals it had remained in English hands since 1296. Iu April 1461 
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Acquisition of the Islands 


Ht-nry restored it and recruited a considerable force in Scotland in hits 
behalf. Edward IV, retaliating, promised Datiglas reinstatement and 
John of tire Isles possession of Scotland north of the Scots Water (Firth 
of Fortli), provided they gave him faithful and effective service as lord 
paramount. John of the Isles took arms, Douglas and liis brother harried 
the marches, and Kennedy, gauging the weakness of the Jjuicastrian 
cause, at length turned Henry VI adrift. In 1463 n truce was made with 
V orkist England, prolonged by mutual agreement to fifteen years. “ 

The deaths of the queen-mother and Kennedy, first of Scotland's 
ecclesiastical statesmen, delivered .lames in his fifteenth year to an 
aspiring family whose fall was as sudden as its rise was swift. The chief 
m-tora in a rapid drama were Robert Ijord Boyd and his brother Sir 
Alexander, the latter of whom was both governor of Edinburgh Castle 
and the kings instructor in martial exercises. In February 146f> the 
Boyds handed with others to secure the king's person. In July James 
wjw kidnapped and carried to Edinburgh, where, in October, a submissive 
Parliament named I/inl Boyd sole governor of the realm, keeper of the 
king and his two brothers, and custodian of the royal fortresses. Whether 
or not he acted in collusion with the Yorkist government, Boyd's chief 
purpose was to advantage his family. Ilis son received the earldom of 
■VmiTi and the hand of James sister .Mary (1167). If selfishly inspired, 
Boyd’s rule performed one first-rate service to Scotland. Her failure to 
pay ihe "annual” for the Western Isles since 1426 had accumulated 
considerable arrears, and even before James II's death Norway de¬ 
clared her dissatisfaction. French mediation suggested a match between 
Christian I s daughter and the Scottish king to compose the difficulty, 
and in 1 4G8 Arran was sent to Norway to arrange it His mission was 
successful: James' proposal for Margaret of Norway was accepted; of her 
jointure one-sixth (10,000 florins) was to accompany her to Scotland; for 
the hal an re (50,000 florins) the Orkneys were pledged and full acquittance 
was given for the “annual' 1 In fact the princess brought but two of the 
promised ten thousand florins; her father therefore pledged the Shot lands 
too. Neither group was ever redeemed, and in 1472 both Orkneys and 
Shetland* were annexed to the Scottish Crowo. The king's marriage 
extinguished the Boyds' supremacy. Arrau’s presumptuous union with 
royalty exei ted t he j eal o usy of bis peers. H is father and uncle, i mpeached 
of treason, suffered forfeiture and Sir Alexander went to the block. 
Armii passed a roving life in Europe until his death. His wife, divorced 
from his fortunes, gave her hand to the first Lord Hamilton {oh, 1470), 
to whom she took the Arran title. 

James at this point could look luick upon a reign not undistinguished 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Orkney, and.Shetland had been recovered, St 
Andrews had lieen constituted an archbishopric, John of the Isles 
had ben brought to submission, and bis earldom of Rost augmented 
the domains attached by forfeiture. But within the royal bouse dis- 
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sensiod hod been growing* In tostas and temperament James had little 
in common with his brothers, Alexander Duke of Albany and John 
Earl of Mar, who shared the contempt of his lords fur what they lit Id 
their sovereign's un kingly occupations, Albany , ambitious and disloyal, 
.sold himself to England in a treaty signed at Eotheringhay in 1483, imd T 
joining Edw ards brother Gloucester, gave siege to Hvrw icL The crisis 
brought the barons' quarrel with the king and his plebeian counsellor* to 
a head. Accompanied by his favourites! James encamped at Lander 
Bridge, where Archibald ‘BelUthe-CaV Earl of Angus, speaking for the 
malcontents threatened to retreat unless the kings millions were dis¬ 
missed, and, on James 1 refused, hanged them forthwith. Opposition to 
Gloucester and Albany collapsed, and, Berwick having fallen, the dukes 
entered Edinburgh in triumph. Returning to England. Gloucester 
mastered the castle, as already he possessed the town of Berw ick (1483)* 
It passed finally from Scotland's possession. 

Meanwhile, James and his brothers seemed reconciled. In December 
1482 Albany received the Lieutenancy of the Realm and the earldom 
of Mar and Gariocb. But he was still in league w ith England, where his 
agents in February 1483confirmed the Fotheringhay compact. Suspecting 
hi.-H treason, James, in March, banished him from court, and Parliament, 
in May, visited his treason upon his head. Attainted, lie Hod across the 
Border, threw ji bust stake with exiled Douglas in 1484, and passed to 
the Continent, where he died ^1485). Three years later James closed an 
uneasy reign. His favour of men “of the lowest desc ription"* remained a 
grievance with his nobles. His employment of ecclesiastics in the public 
service equally displeased them. In 141x8 the storm long threatened 
broken Provoked immediately by James' intention to attach the revenues 
of Cold Ingham Priory to Chapel Royal at Stirling, a confederacy was 
formed by the Homes, but agreement was reached upon the king's 
tindertaking to choose as his counsellors none but “prelates, lords, and 
others of wisdom." Yet his sincerity was doubted, and Lhe confederates 
kept the held. In June the armies faced cadi other at Sauchie Rum, 
near Bannockburn* Carried from the held by a charger beyond his 
management, James was tracked by his enemies to a distant hovel and 
dispatched in cold blood (1488). The circumstances of the murder w ere 
never divulged. The king, the curious were told, H hapj>tued to 1>e slain,"" 

Thus the fifteenth century closed for Scotland in depressing conditions. 
The carters of Douglas and Albany, and of lesser men, Boyds, Crichtons, 
Livjngstones, and others, reveal the Imperfect degree to which, after more 
than A century of rule, the Stewarts had tamed their in tractable baronage* 
On the other hand, the apparatus of an ordered State Jind been set up; 
Parliament functioned in a form it never lost; the outlying islands had 
been recovered to their natural allegiance; and though English enmity w m 
still to inflict a disaster greater than any Scotland had experienced, 

English imperialism, working indirectly through n Baliiol, Douglas, 

* 
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State of the kingdom 


Albany, or I,ord of the Islet, had been firmly resisted. With France ®n 
a ™* e3tisl f| whkh drew Scotland into the current of European politic* 
j advanced her cultural progress. Two universities promoted learning, 
and cultivated thought found expression in a hardy vermicular literature 
which possessed, in Robert Henrvson, a poet whose outlook and style 
bespeaks Scotland s closeness to the Renaissance, though his contemporary 
Bhiul Hairy’s Wallace glances backwartl at an enmity which liatl tester! 
mut established the foundations on which Scotland's natural existence 
was laid. &he awaited the Reformation to draw her into a new world of 
thought and action from which her geographical isolation and concentra¬ 
tion upon the problem of national preservation ns yet held her somewhat 
aloof. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SPAIN, 1412^1516 


Thu political history of fifteenth-century Spiin nmy be taken to begin 
in Castile in 14CNH with the accession of John 1I T the son of Henry III; 
in Aragon in 141& with the election to the thrones of Aragon and l nta- 
looia of an Infant of Castile, Doji Ferdinand d d* Antajittra, the son of 
John I of Castile and grandson of Peter IV of Aragon. 

The history of Castile in this century is lacking in political importance 
until 147i It is merely a record of the persistence of internal discord, 
due to the lawlessness of the nobility and the effort* made by the kings 
to dominate tins class and to recall it to a state of subordination and 
submission to the laws. Unfortunately, the two kings who succeeded 
Henry III—John II and Henry IV—were lacking in the qualities necessary 
for the achievement of this end. 

John II came to the throne when he was only two years okL His 
minority! however* was a period of tranquillity and good governmcut, 
thanks to the states manlike and disinterested character of his uncle Don 
Ferdinand d dt Anttqticra* who not only mastered the nobles, but also 
boldly poshed forward the work of reconquest from the Muslims. He 
achieved the capture of the town of Anteqacra, in the north-east of the 
district of Malaga, in 1410* tlnfortunatelyv his election to the throne 
of Aragon * of which ns ore will be said hereafter, caused the regency to 
fall into the hands of the Queen-mother Catherine, and she was entirely 
devoid of the qualities that were essential for success. When John II 
attained his majority in 1419, he proved to he no better fitted for the 
h\*k\ His tastes were for literature, and for the pastimes and spectacles 
of courtly chivalry, rather than for the grave cares: of government; and 
he left the management of public affairs in the hand* of a nobleman, Don 
Alvaro de Luna, nephew of the Archbishop of Toledo, who became Con¬ 
stable of Castile. 

Don Alvaro was fully capable of pitting himself against the lawless 
nobility and gaining the mastery over them, in spite of their incessant 
attacks upon him, in which they were assisted by members of tbe royal 
family. But, in order to succeed, he needed the constant support of the 
king; and this was often lacking, since the king had not the strength of 
mind to resist the palace intrigues. On several occasions Don Alvaro was 
banished from the Court, only to be recalled again. Tins continual alter- 
nation of fortune proved too great a handicap for the establishment of 
his political aims, so that thev were ^doomed to failure. The end came 
when the king's second wife, Isabella of Portugal, who had obtained a 
complete ascendancy over her husband, sided with the enemies of the 
CUi 3tv. 
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The reigns of John II find Henry If 


Constable. Won over by hie wife, King John mused Don Alvaro to be 
arrested, regardless of the fact tluit the Constable, whatever bis personal 
defects—and they were characteristic of the governing cloK-i trf bis tiuie— 
was his best friend anil the only person capable of defeating the nobility. 
Don Alvaro was brought before the Council and condemned to death on 
the charge of attempting by sorcery to gain a hold tiv^-r the kings mi nth 
He was executed in -July 1 45S, and this event marked the triumph of the 
lawless spirit among the nubias and of the intrigues and factions of the 
Court. 

This was dearly demonstrated when .Juhn IF* son Henry 1V succeeded 
him on the throne in 1404; for he was even weaker than his father, and, 
moreover* he was psychologically abnormal. The nobles profited by these 
disastrous traits and the tale of intrigues reached its height. The reign 
of Henry IV, which lasted for twenty years, w r as one continuous record 
of scandals of all kinds* emanating from the gossip cleverly exploited, and 
probably invented by one of the Court factions ttiat Henry TV's daughter 
Joanna was in fact a bastard. On this depended the manoeuvres of the 
rival adherents of Henry IV's brother Alfonso and of his sister Isabella; 
each party sought to have its own candidate declared successor to the 
throne, though the Cortes had already decided in favour of Joining The 
culmination was reached at an assembly held at Avila by the rebellious 
nobles, where* after a mockery of a trial lacking in all legality* the king 
was deposed and driven from his throne in a grotesque ceremony* the part 
of Henry TV being taken by a lay figure w hich was stripped of crown and 
sceptre and cast to the ground. The assembly then proclaimed the Infant 
Alfonso (o6. 1468) as king. 

Tins outrage produced a strong reaction in favour of Henry, and his 
troop won a victory over those of the nobles, instead of profiting by 
this, the king came to terms with the rebels, recognising his sister Isabella 
as heiress to the throne, w hich was tantamount to a definite aft] murt] on 
of hk daughter^ illegitimacy. Isabella bad refused to be elected queen 
when this was proposed by the nobler, but, believing in her right to the 
succession, the accepted the king's recognition of her as heiress to the 
throne. Henry, however, cliadged his mind again, taking offence nt 
Isabel la's marriage with the Infant Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469* Con¬ 
sequently, he revoked his decision in favour of Isabella, and made another 
in favour of Joanna, It failed of its purpose, since neither Isabella nor 
her supporters would accept this new royal judgment. Five years later 
(1474) the king died T mid civil war immediately broke out. 

The nobles were divided, some supporting Jo anna, others Label In. 
Joanna tried to avoid war and to refer the matter to arbitration by n 
commission composed of members of the Cortes. This, however, came to 
nothing. Then the King of Portugal* who was offered Joanna'* hand in 
marriage by her supporters, took sides with her; while Isabella party was 
joined by HetuyVoId favourite, Don Beltran de la L'ueva, who was reputed 
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Aragon: the disputed succession 

by public opinion to be the actual father of Joanna’. The issue of the 
war was favourable to lobelia* whose troops were victorious at Toro And 
Albuera, Peace was- signed with Portugal at the treaty of Trujillo in 
September 147!), which had an important bearing on the relations of 
Castile anil Portugal in the Canary Islands and on later expeditions And 
conquests in West Africa 1 . As a compensation to Joanna, an attempt 
w as made to marry her to the son of Isabella and Ferdinand, Dun John* 
But Joanna returned a digniiit-d refusal to this proposal > and of her own 
accord entered into a convent* and remained then.* until her death, never 
ceasing to style herself Queen of Castile. 

Wlhle these events were happening in the Castilian kingdom during 
the reigns uf John 11 and Henry 1 V. Aragon was entering upon a new 
phase in its political history, which was marked externally by the accession 
of a dynasty Castilian in origin. Not that the previous kings of Aragon 
had been of pure Aragonese or Catalan race. Actually, they had frequently 
married Castilian princesses, and rarely Catalan bidies, after Catalonia 
had Ijcen linked under Kaymond-Bercttgar TV with Aragon. So, much 
Castilian blood had mingled with the old Aragonese strain and with the 
newer but distant Catalan .strain which derived from the marriage of the 
Count uf Barcelona and the princess Petronilla, nk.ee of Alfonso I of 
Aragon, in lld7 a . 

The change of dynasty took place in l he following cite inns tanecs. The 
existence of various claimants after the death of Martin I caused the 
menace of civil war, since public opinion was very much divided in its 
choice. After two years of hesitation and procrastination, the Curies of 
Catalonia in 1410, and those of Aragon and Valencia in 141$, decided to 
settle the question bv orbit ration. A mixed commission was appointed, 
consisting of three delegates from Aragon, three from Catalonia, and three 
from Valencia- Majorca, Sicily, and Sardinia were not represented. This 
commission acted res a court deciding the question on the basis of private 
law, that is to say ns a matter of family inheritance, following the precedent 
set a century before bv Alfonso X of Castile in deciding the succt^sion 
to the throne. 

The two most important claimants from this point of view were the 
Castilian Infant Don Ferdinand ddc Anteq itfTa, who has been mentioned 
before in connexion with the minority of John El of Castile, and who 
was,, through hi* mother* the nephew' of Martin. I;and the Count of LTrgd, 
the son of a cousin of Martin 1 and great-nephew' of Peter IV. From Hie 
point of view of degree of kinship the advantage lay w ith Ferdinand. It 

1 In cnHUDqnHnce of thU rumour Jowiimi wm iwlleci Li Ikleatitja by her rfmlcm* 
porarie*. 

* See iFi/hij (’bp, atvt, p, 5S3 t There wore two treaties one of Alc^ovu on the 
succession to Castil& + the other of Trujillo on the Canaries etc^ and they were con- 
armed eit. Toledo in March H80. 

5 See 4ttpra } VoL VI ? pp. 403 

c. Him. h. vol irin/cH. iv T 
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The election of Ferdinand I 


is TOJ probable, too, that his personal qualities, which had been demon¬ 
strated in his regency of Castile and In the war with the Muslims of 
Granada, played an appreciable part in helping the commiadon to their 
decision. Moreover within the cciimiiittion the candidature of Ferdinand 
was ardently supported by the famous Valencia^ preacher, Vincent Ferrer, 
who had great prestige among hi* contemporaries. The commission decided 
in accordance with Ferrer's view, six votes being definitely in favour. To 
these may be added the vote of the Archbishop of Tarragonzi, who 
declared the election of Ferdinand to be “the most useful," though from 
the point of view of kinship he preferred the Count of Urge! or the Duke 
of Gandia; the Catalan Vallseca also supported the view of the archbishop. 
The decision of the parliamentary commission was known aa the * Com¬ 
promise of Cwpe," from the town where the sittings w ere held. 

The election, which was proclaimed on m June 1412* wm well received 
by public opinion in Aragon, but with some discontent in Valencia and 
mom still in Catalonia* where feeling was in favour of the Count of Urgel, 
himself it Catalan. However, this did not lead ill either case to open 
opposition* The Cortes of Catalonia even Sent to Ferdinand a deputation 
authorised to recognise him as king and to obtain from him a general 
amnesty, which was to include the Count of Urge! provided that he too 
would recognise Ferdinand. The new king granted even more than they 
asked, proposing a marriage between the count's daughter and his third 
son, Don Henry, to whom he promised to grant the duchy of Montblanch 
ns well as a large sum of money. 

The Count of Urge I, however, wan induced by the injudicious advice of 
his mother and of the Lord of Lonrre to refuse his assent to the decision 
of Caspe, and to embark upon a civil war, which only lasted for a short 
time in spite of the assistance he received from English, Gascon, and 
Navarresc knights and men-at-arms, and the moral, though secret, support 
of the Duke of Clarence, the King of England’s son. Ferdinand dftn 
triumphed over his rival, who surrendered at Balaguer on 31 October 14! 3. 
The king spared his life and confined him in a castle, allowing him the 
right of haring his own servants, of reed ring visitors* and other kind nesses, 
which considerably softened his captivity* Shortly afterwards, the war 
was ended hv the surrender of the Lord of Lonrre and the count’s mother. 

Meanwhile, a section in Catalonia remained hostile mid distrustful 
towards the new king. This, attitude seems to have derived from two 
sentiments: the one, which may be called a national feeling, based on the 
fact that Ferdinand was neither Aragonese nor Catalan by birth, though 
in fact through bis mother he had Aragonese blood in his veinsa- the other 
proceeding from the fear tliat Ferdinand* owing to his Castilian origin, 
would be a despotic ruler. This wo* a very tjucationabk hypothesis* for 
the Aragonese kings, so far ah in them lay* had taken as strong a line as 
the kings of Castile in their struggle with the lawless nubility and the 
burgher oligarchies, and had been no less careful to strengthen as much 
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as possible the powers of the ruler against the feudal tendencies which 
made for the decentralisation of political and administrative functions iti 
the usual medieval manner. 

Ferdinand, indeed, though he was certainly cognisant of this Catalan 
prejudice* was probably not sufficiently careful to preserve a show of 
respect for the traditional rights and customs of Catalonia; these did not, 
in fact, constitute a formidable danger to the sovereignty of the king m 
had those of the Union which had been crushed so relentlessly by Peter IV 
of Amgnn 1 . He accordingly" had some friction with the Catalans over 
certain parliamentary formalities in the Cortes of Monthhinch in 1414, 
and over the payment of a toll at Barcelona. Ferdinand maintained the 
view, which was subsequently to prevail in public law,, that the king was 
exempt from this payment The authorities at Barcelona* on the contrary, 
maintained that payment was obligatory even upon the king. The king 
ended by yield ingrowing to the popular excitement which was aroused over 
this question; mid, fortunately, nothing worse occurred than a few minor 
affrays. Ferdinand* moreover, did not interfere with the political and ad- 
ininistrative autonomy which Catalonia enjoyed in the kingdom of Aragon, 

He bad another much more serious problem to settle* international in 
character and closely affecting Spanish sentiment and interest—the Great 
Schism of the West. The Avignonese Pope at this time was Benedict XIII* 
an Aragonese of the powerful family of Luna; consequently he was tailed 
the anti-Pope Luna* though in fact llie circumstances of his election were 
perfectly legal. He had assisted Ferdinand to win the crown of Aragon, 
and might logically have expected to receive the king^s support. But 
Ferdinand w» w-on over by the instance of the Emperor Sigisrmmd, who 
was anxious to end the schism and hod secured the abdication of the 
other two Popes, John XXIII and Gregoiy XII* to pave the way for a 
new election; so he brought pressure to bear on Benedict XIII to obtain 
frflm him his abdication also. Benedict, however, would not hear of it. 
Strong in his legal position, and to that extent justified in his attitude, 
since he had been elected in accordance with the canonical regulations 
then in force, he refused to abdicate and, shutting himself up in his castle 
of Peuiscok in Valencia on the Mediterranean coast, continued to hear 
the title of Pope up to his death in 14S£L And even this event did not, 
as was anticipated, provide a final solution of the schism. 

Ferdinand I ivas succeeded in 141 £i by his cldE^t son, Alfonso Y* who 
inherited together the united States of Aragon, Catalonia, Majorca, 
Valencia, and Sicily. Sicily was governed at the time by Ferdinands other 
son* John, whom the Sicilians* in their desire to be independent tried to 
deet as king. To avert this danger, Alfonso recalled John to Spain, He 
himself was soon drawn into the vorljx of Italian affairs* especially owing 
to the problem of the old dispute between Aragon, Genoa, and Pisa over 
Sardinia and Corsica, 
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Alfonso F; his conquest of Naples 


Alfonso WHS actually in Sardinia when he received an embassy from the 
of Naples, Joanna IT, asking for his support against the numerous 
enemies who were trying to deprive her of her Neapolitan realm 1 . She 
promised Alfonso the title of Duke of Calabria and the succession to the 
kingdom of Naples on her death. Her most formidable enemy was the 
French duke, Louis III of Anjou, who, like his father Louis II before him, 
maintained his claim to the Neapolitan throne. Alfonso responded to 
.Ioannas appeal and accepted her conditions. He despatched a squadron 
agiunst Louis who was threatening Naples with a fleet,and won a striking 
victory over him; ami he himself captured the castle of Cena near the 
city of Naples. 

But Joanna was quite inconstant, and once more changed her mind; 
nnder the influence of her lover, the Grand Seneschal Caraccjolo, she 
deprived Alfonso of the inheritance and transferred it to Louis of Anjou. 
Alfonso refused to submit to this ca valier treatment, and began a struggle 
to make good his rights. This provoked a fresh war in 1433 between the 
kingdom of Aragon and the house of Anjou, which supported the queen; 
and she remained in possession of her kingdom up to her death in 1+35 
In her will she bequeathed the throne of Naples to the surviving son of 
Loins II, Rene of Anjou. Alfonso determined not to accept this, but to 
conquer the kingdom which had hcen promised to him. The war at the 
beginning went most unfavourably for him: he was captured by the 
Genoese at Gacta in 1435 together with his brother John, who was then 
hmg of Navarre, and was handed over to the Duke of Milan, Filippo 
Maria Visconti. I he duke was won over by Alfonso to render him his 
liberty without ransom and even recognised him as King of Naples, 
tort line then changed m Alfonso’s favour, and he entered Naples in 
triumph on ib February 14*3 Beat of Anjou judged it hopeless to con- 
T* and 1 ret ' mied to F ™™- Alfonso was careful to enter 

W ' th S? PofM ’ El| ^ ius £V > by assisting him against 
JJ* <&ftdottur< Frances™ bforai. The Pope granted him investiture with 

“ ne ;.^ ; " 15 My 1+w ’ this was confirmed by the next 
Pope, Nicholas V. 1 hiis Alfonso completed the work begun in South Italy 
fil years before by Kmg Peter III of Aragon, and fulfilled too the political 
ainw long chen-shed by the counts of Barcelona 

■S2* c MWar t Alft>11 ^ ^ at Na pH and was rather an 

1 1 T I-V, ? ?P RnL !. h monarch; for, despite the frequent appeals, backed 
by all the notables of the realm, of his wife, Queen Maria, who governed 

Pr 7 aces durin « hi * ft ^nce, he never returned to 
Spa ’ n ' . 0f k U,t r 4 " rt yeftrs J of h ' H re1 ^"' he W *9 in Italy, 26 of them 
without u break. It used to be thought that this voluntary exile was due 
to disagreement with his wjfo, but, si nee the monograph of the Spanish 

17G%!. *~°r* a *' a * *» »**- « W ( lap. v. pp 
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John, King-amsorl of Navarre 

historian Gimcncft Soler in 18!)8, this hypothesis can nu lunger be main¬ 
tained* Probably the real reason for lib permanent stay at Naples was 
the fear that he would lose it if he returned to Spain. Naples was to him 
a conquest of the greatest importance and worth the sacrifice he made for 
it; liia* Spanish subjects were not of hb mind* and to them there was no 
justification for their king's absence* 

Alfonso was not only endowed with great political and military qualities 
but he was also highly cultured; at Naples be shone ns a Maecenas of 
the sciences, of the arts, and of letters, and he was inspired deeply with 
the spirit of the Renaissance. He was justly called the Magnanimous Hb 
court was the most brilliant centre for philosophers, linguists, men of 
letters* and artists of his ftge, Spaniards as well os Italians, lie enriched 
Naples with architectural monuments, some of which remain to the present 
day. He paid a compliment to the Catalan part of hb Spanish kingdom 
by making its language the official language of his court at Naples a 
proof that the kings of the Castilian dynasty were able to assimilate the 
spirit of their new country. 

At hLs death in 1458, Alfonso divided his territories, giving Naples to 
his natural son FeidtnandfFerranteXimd the remainder to hb brother John, 
who had been for some years, ns has been said, Ki ng^consortnf Navarre. The 
queen, Blanche, died in 1441* From hb marriage with Blanche John had 
a son Charles, Prince of Viana* and a daughter Leonora, betrothed in 148£ 
to Count Gaston of Foix and married to him a few year* later. So the 
heir to the throne of Navarre was the Prince of Vuida, who was bound bv 
an undertaking given to hb grandfather not to adopt the title of king 
during his fathers lifetime; actually* he frequently took over the govern¬ 
ment of the country ow ing to the absence of his father, who was more 
concerned with the intrigues at the court of Castile, the struggle of the 
nobles with Don Alvaro de Luna, tluin w r ith the in tenets of Navarre* 
John's second marriage, in 1447, with Joanna Enriquez, daughter of 
the Admiral i>f Castile, connected him still more closely with affair* at 
the Castilian Court* especially in opposition to Don Alvaro, n bitter 
enemy ol the Admiral. Don Alvaro tried to make pence and to obtain 
the alliance of the Navarrese; and he applied to the Prince of Viana 
with thb object. The prince welcomed the proposal, but hb father was 
hostile to it* Opinion in Navarre was divided between the twro views, not 
from any real interest in the quarrels of the Castilian Court, but because 
these provided a convenient excuse for the feuds of the great aristocratic 
houses of Navarre and for the lawless tendencies of the nobles. So the 
rival factions ranged themselves in two parties: the one, known popularly 
as the Beumfthi supporting the prince; the other s known as the Agra - 
on the aide of the king, or inijry truly of the queen* Joanna. Civil 
war soon broke out, aggravating the situation in Navarre, which was 
already complicated by the intervention in Castilian politic* against Don 
Alvaro* At the beginning, fortune so favoured the Jgmmon&ik that the 
ca* *v* 
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H&gn of John II in Aragon 


Prince of Viama had to leave the country and take refuge in Italy. His 
father tried to disinherit him, and to this end made a pact with his son- 
in-law, { mint Gaston of I 1 oix, the husband, as has been already mentioned, 
of Charles sister Leonora, The Prince of Vi&no, for his part, succeeded 
in gaining the support of his unde Alfonso V, King of Aragon and Naples, 
and of the Pope, both of whom favoured the regular succession to the 
throne of Navarre. Unfortunately Alfonso V died shortly afterwards (1458), 
and as a result Don John found himself possess vri of the kingdom of 
Aragon, both legally and actually, while at the same time he was de facto 
ruler of Navarre ns well. In the trial of strength Charles seemed to be 
hopelessly overmatched. As soon ns he returned to Spin, he was arrested 
by his father’s oidera, and hb cause seemed to be irremediably Jost. But 
then a new element entered into the situation. Public opinion in Catalonia 
wa* stirred by the injustice of the king’s attitude; and the imprison men t 
of the prime provoked so serious a revolt that the king had to give way, 
and not only set his son at liberty, but even sign a formal recognition of 
him as successor to the throne of Navarre {Agreement or Concordat of 
Vil l ftftanca, si June 1 46]) and also as the acting governor of Catalonia 
with the title of Lieutenant {Lugartenknte). 

The sudden death of the prince three months afterwards caused a fresh 
outbreak of civil war, for public opinion attributed hb death to poison 
and assigned thE guilt of it to the queen, Joanna. So, the Catalans 
were ranged against king and queen. The army of the GeneralUaf 
(Diputwidn General}, which directed public affair* in Catalonia. marched 
against the queen, who was then in Gerenn. The town was besieged hut 
was courageously defended by Joanna unci her adherents, so that the kin- 
was able to come to the rescue and forced the Catalans to raise the siege 
John was determined to crush the revolt, and had collected a„ army com¬ 
posed of Aragonese, Castilian, and French troops, The Generality then 
issued a manifesto declaring the king and queen enemies of Catalonia and 
ns such to be expelled from Catalan territory (11 June 1462). At the 
same time the government sought for a new monarch to aid them in their 
struggle with the treacherous king. In turn, Henry IV of Castile the 
Constable of Portugal, and John, Duke of Calabria, Bene of Amou’/son 
cornea ted to help the Catalans. Rent? of Anjou was even mimed Count 
of Barcelona, in spite of the old enmity of the Dukes of Anjou to Cata¬ 
lonia, which had been so strikingly crimed in their rivalry with Alfonso V 
for the throne of Naples. But Henry 1VN help was only transitory; 
that of the Constable of Portugal was limited to himself alone, since he 
brought no troops, and was soon ended by his death; while John of 
Calabria, whose arms won fortune in the field, fell tt victim to poison on 

V War WwtJvD J n fts King John II at 

last ended it by offering peace on favourable terms in 1472 ■ he was 

{£?■ for 7jy> *“* by necMnfcy, fo, h, Jud bwnM a m iotai „ ith 
blindness and he was left desolate by the death of his second wife. 
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Catalonia and Aragon thus reunited, joined forces against the King of 
France 1 , to whom John II had imprudently reded Roussillon; this province 
was attached to the crown of Majorca, which had been incorporated with 
that of Aragon from the time of Fetor IV. Seven years later John died 
(IB January 1479), and the thrones of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, 
and Majorca passed to the son of his second marriage, Ferdinand II, who 
in 1+69 had married the Infanta Isabella of Castile and on Henry I\ s 
death had been proclaimed, with his wife. King of Castile on l!l December 
1474. So, at the beginning of 1479, the two great monarchies which 
emerged from the struggles of the Middle Ages in Spain were united 
under the sceptre of the royal pair, Ferdinand and Isabella. *1 his opened 
the period, so fruitful for the history of the Pen insula, known as the age of 
the Catholic Kings, as a sequel to which a single monarch was to reign 
over the whole of Spain. 

Navarre remained for the time apart, as it had been inherited by 
John IPs daughter Leonora, Countess of Foix. As a result, this kingdom 
fell under the preponderating influence of France and so remained for 
some yearn. 

To understand properly the structure of political life, both in Castile 
and Aragon, during the age of the Catholic Kings—that is to say, from 
1479 to the death of Isabella in 1504—it is necessary to realise Lhe 
political relations existing between the two sovereigns, Ferdinand and 
Isabella. These relations had been fixed first of all by their iiiurriagc- 
enn tract (Cap&ulactmc*), and later by the regulations drawn up by the 
Cardinal of Spain and the Archbishop of Toledo as Arbiters of the dispute 
which arose between Isatjella and Ferdinand after 1474,owing to the claims 
of the latter to be regarded n» actual sovereign of Castile. His claims, 
which were supported by some Castilian nobles and by opinion in Aragon 
{Generally, were based partly on the fact that Ferdinand was nearest of kin 
to the dynasty which had reigned in Castile from the time of Henry II, 
partly on the Aragonese custom which recognised female rights of suc¬ 
cession to the throne hut always preferred the ruler to be a man ratber 
than a woman. 

The above-mentioned regulations created a kind of dyarchy, in which 
justice was to be exercised conjointly when they happened to he together 
in the same place, or by either of them independently if they happened to 
be separated. Royal charters were signed by them both, and the coinage 
bore both bends upon it, while the seals also contained the arms of both 
kingdoms. Apart from this the ml mi hist ration of Distite was reserved 
to Isabella in her own right. Ferdinand raised some difficulties about 
accepting this arrangement, hut eventually he gave way. 'the principle 
of equality between the two spouses which resulted from this system is 
expressed in the well-known formula, “Tan to niotita, moult* tan to, Isabel 
1 S*ee tupra, Chap. nti, pp. 270-80, 388, 24)2. 
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The •war with Granada 


cumo Fernando,' which is found so often on contemporary monuments; 
there is a magnificent specimen on tapestry still to be seen in the cathedral 
of 1 oledo. On the other hand, Isabella was not recognised to have Any 
rights in the government of Aragon; she never interfered in the concerns 
of her husband's kingdom, which remained completely distinct from those 
which affected Castile. 

In Castile the problems were of two very different kind‘s The one was 
of an international Older—the constant possibility of war with the Muslima 
of Granada, and the rivalry with Portugal over Africa. The other was an 
internal matter—the contest 1 ml ween the monarchy and the nobles, which 
raised the question of public order, of the maintenance of the central 
authority of the State, and of social and political discipline. The Catholic 
Kings confronted all these diverse problems with equal energy, and ended 
by solving each of them successfully. 

The war against the Muslims, the continuation, that is to say, of the 
Reconqucst, was pursued with a deliberate persistence aiming at the 
absorption of the kingdom of Granada, At the death of Henry IV, with 
the exception of Gibraltar which had been ceded by the King of Granada, 
Isiiia ^ ffl, there had been no farther advance upon Muslim territory 
since that won by Don Ferdinand during the minority of John II. The 
brilliant campaign of Don Alvaro do Luna and Henry IV, mid the victory 
of La Higuem (or Higueruela) near Granada in 1431, which is depicted 
in the magnificent frescoes in the cloisters of the Escurial, had had no 
positive result. 

lsdia*il m had acknowledged himself as a tributary of the King of 
Castile, but his successor ‘All Abu-l-#nsan, Also called Muley Hacen, 
broke this dependence and took by surprise the castle ofZahara in 1481.’ 

1 no Cast dial i forces replied to this attack by capturing Albania on 
26 February 14,82. a stronghold seven leagues from Granada, the loss of 
which was lamented in a famous Moorish ballad of the time. The waV, 
once started, lasted for eleven years. In view' of the determined attitude of 
the rulers of Castile. His remarkable that the Moorish kingdom, weakened 
as it was, still present! sufficient strength to oppose a long And desperate 
resistance to the Christian armies. Moreover, these armies, backed by 
the diplomatic skill of Ferdinand and Isabella, were further materially 
aided by the rivalries which broke out in the royal family of Granada 
especially after 1483, between Abu-l-tfasan and his son BnabdiL and 

Tl TZ^L *** 1 an<1 h “ unde AbSMAbd-AlUji Muhammad 
( VAa-ZfighaJ X 


In 1482 the war went unfavourably for Castile. Fmdinand besieged 
the town of Loja, south-east of Granada, but was defeated and pursued 
by the Muslims as far a* Cordova. He suffered a similar diaaater ahortly 
afterwards in the Ajarquia hills near Malaga, where “ Aa-Zaghal" w«$ in 
!T“ d ^^ vmtorio^ Modims. But in the spring of 14811 fortune 
changed, mik the town of Luceim, south of Cordova, was being besieged 
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by a Muslim army comiminded by Boabdil mid his fatber-in-law, the 
general ‘All *Att-ar* & Castilian forts under the Count of Cabra arrived on 
the scene. In the battle that ensued* 'All VAttiir was killed and Boabdil 
taken prisoner (J£S April), Then the diplomatic skill of the Catholic 
Kings and their advisers* the Marquess of C^adiz and the Count of Cabra, 
was brought into play. By the pact of Cordova, Boabdil was released on 
condition that he would assist the Castilian troops against that part of 
the kingdom of Gmiifidn which was ruled by W A^-Zaghid (he had 
recently dispossessed Ahn-l^asjm) t the rulers of Castile promising him 
their help in return. 

So began a new' period of civil war among the Muslims* with the 
throne of Granada as the stake. Father* son* and uncle (Abu-l-Iiasan, 
Boabdil, and ,4 Az-Zaghal^) fought out their triangular duel* and thereby 
assisted still further the purpose of the Castilians. At one point Boabdil 
had to take refuge with the Christians, and once again he was set at 
liberty. Then Abu-MJasan died* but the struggle continued between 
Boabdil and “Ax-Z«ighal ” 

The Castilian troops profited by these circumstance? to carry on the 
war and to capture towns and fortresses in the ncighlxnirbood of Granada. 
Z&hara* AI ora, Seteml* Cftrtama, Coin, Honda, Marbella* Loja* Vehr/.- 
Miloga* and finally Malaga itself fell in turn into their hands between 1483 
and 1487. The year 1487 marked a critical stage. Most of the Muslims 
followed Ajt'ZaghftJ*^in diijgust at Boabdil's open attitude of submission 
to the Christians for the sole purpose of maintaining himself at Gronnda* 
“Az-Znghal* himself mid hk followers maintained their resistance with 
n splendid courage-. They succeeded in raising the siege of Alroeriu* and 
in prolonging inordinately the defence of Baza* on important fortress to 
the west of Granada and dose to M AK-Zaghal s” headquarters at Guadix. 
Queen Isabella even sold her jewels to expedite military opera tkms, and 
Bimi was at lost taken at the end of 1489. The result of this triumph 
for Castile was the submission of 4i Az-Znghaland the surrender to the 
Catholic Kings of the territory he ruled* namely the eastern portiuti of 
the province of Granada and the district of Alineria* 

Only Boabdil and the town of Granada now held out. Boabdil refused 
to Open the gates of the capital Lo the Catholic Kings as he had formerly 
promised to do* and the Castilian army besieged die town in 1491. The 
camp of Ferdinand and Isabella, which was pitched close to the town on 
its south-east side* in the farm of Gozco, was destroyed by lire; it was 
then decided to construct on entrenched camp* with buildings, walls, 
ditches* and the like—a military town, in fact, after the fashion of the 
old Homan encampments. This town was called Santa Fe, and it is still 
in existence to-duy B 

The result was easily to be fores^n. Negotiations for the surrender of 
Granada were opened at the end of the year; the town capitulated* and 
the Catholic Kings made their triumphal entry into the fofltcss-paWc 
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The expulsion mdforced conversion of the Moon 


of the Alhambra, which commanded the town, ou 3 January U92 llie 
pnncjpiil conditions of the surrender were: a complete gunfire for the 

Ev ^rr rty -f i he who to «S at Eds 

iberty to all who wished to leave the country to deport, fl(1 ri to hike 

fln 7rr U - T lh *** P* 86 ™*™ of Muslim religion atirl law* 

XdtSXl PR " ,I]L ^ Tilt> ^ ° f G™* ^ «b*u.tWiV 

placed under the same conditions ™ the Mudejares of old. 

ho/f^r^ r ,I ?f 1< t ed ?* Rtca,I1 l Uest (,f tlie Spanish territory which 
hatl fallen info th e hands of the Moors at the beginning of the eighth 

cenlory. Granada was regarded as a new kingdom attached to the 

rfclS J3 aS' U l of Ll,e Wttr ' 1*«H» the- Marquess 

foiiowint df i‘ hC Si? ? Ulb r ' Vh ° liavc *«en mentioned, the 

\r r S- M , n,gU , IS 1 hemselves on the Christian side: the Duke of 
Medimiceh, Gonudo de Cordoba, whose pmwe« shortly afterwards in Italy 
won him the title of the Great Captain, the artillery-commander Franck 

STh^T T ?f™fr' U ' d iultliu ™ wU * ^ of daring Z 
Kb t “f th0 ^ ll,flds ofthc There were also foreign volunteer* 

^Th^n t T r ht> “ V " g[i * h tr ™P>«*d GnSIm de I,yon! 

1 he national glory and pndc in its definitive victory over the Muslims 

ae *K>n tarnished by the failure on the port of a section in Castile to 
ofeerve some of the terms of the surrender. C ordinal C^e™ (XiX J) 

aid lettedT tlwOr ^™tionandsupport, of learning 
and let tens, took upon himself to contravene the royal pledge after tl» 

manner of Areidnshop Bernard of Toledo five centuries His 

t hnstnm «aJ caused htrn to ignore the religious liberty promised to the 

£ s±‘ 

\idd« &l Gn r ilHfl Tl the l0ng * nd iincictlt tmditiun With regard to the 
Mudefares V royal decree of II February l 50 St gave the Muslims of 
Oils tile anil Leon the alternative of abjuring their re If ohm nr 1 
Spanish soil, ft was rigorously enforced, S 

Pl ^ck ke ? 111 vanous P 8 ^ evc » »i the Basque lands. 

Jins decree was not enforced in Aragon. At the renimt n f n.„ n 
and especially of the nobles who J,od Muslims among thei/v^dTthe 
™,t privileges of the Madejares were left JK LZTlr- 
herdnmnd forbade the Inquisition to force these vassal* to duL 
religion* which was thua preserved bv the ecnnonir in* c 2®* ? iar 

fhcir social and religious life up to the time of n»s, . , ■ 
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In the very year* 1491, in which Granada on the point of falling 
into the hands of the Castilians, there occurred the prelude to another 
great event, and one fur more important in Its ccmser|lienees for Spain 
and for the whole world—the discovery of America, It would be out of 
place here to describe the causes and the genesis of Columbus' enterprise, 
or to give the details of his biography and his travels in Portugal, France, 
and Spain to obtain the support and the means necessarv in order to 
undertake the voyage on which he hod set his heart,and which he expected 
would bring bin} by the Western route to the lands of Eastern Asia. 
Even in Spam, in spite of the support he received from the very start, 
there were difficulties to overcome. At Lust, owing to his insistence nod 
to the steps taken oil his behalf by sonic ecclesiastics anti members of 
the nobility, of whom the must noteworthy were Fmy Antonio of Mar- 
chena, Fray Diego of J )e/n, Fray Juan Perea, prior of tlie monastery of 
La Knbidu, the Duke of Medinaceli, the queen's treasurer Alonso of 
Quintanilla, the king's chamberlain Juan Cabrera, mid the royal notary 
Luis deSantangcl, he succeeded in arousing the interest of Queen Isabella 
find in gaining acceptance for his project. A contract (rapitidaciones) 
between the Crown and Columbus was signed at Santa F<f on 17 April 
1491. In this were laid down the rights and obligations of both sides, 
and also the principles to be adopted in the government and the develop¬ 
ment of the lands to he discovered by Colli in bus. 

To provide for the voyage, the sovereigns ordered the authorities at 
the port of Pidos (Iluelva) to put ships and all necessary equipment at 
Columbus' disposal; but this end was achieved, not so much by the royal 
order as by the good services of the Andalusian sea-captains Martin 
Alonso PimwSi) and his brother Vicente, and by the Catalan captain 
Pedro terrer of Wanes, l'he financing of the tupeditiun was arranged 
almost entirely by the notary Santangel and the Genoese Francesco da 
Rnedo. The sum Columbus had agreed to provide was guaranteed by 
Pinrou and other Spaniards and also by Genoese residents in Spain. 
Three vessels (carabclot) were employed on the voyage, two of them, the 
Pint a and the Nffia, being the property of Pinzbn and his brother, l'he 
third, which was also the largest, the Santa AInna [Callega, Mari Galante), 
belonged to tlie sea-captain ■limn de la Con, wlio became famous sub¬ 
sequently for hia map of the regions first discovered and of tlie voyages 
in general. Ihe Santa Afttrui was the flagship, and from it Columbus 
directed the expedition. The crews were mainly composed of Spaniards 
drawn from different parts of the Peninsula. 

I lie start took place on S August 1493, from tlie port of Palue. Two 
months and a few days Inter, on 12 Octobw 1493, the expedition arrived 
at the iirst point of American soil, gtic of the Bahaiim islands, called by 
the natives Guariohani and by Columbus Sun Salvador; conjecture has 
ranged over various islands of the group, but St cannot certainly be 
identified. Between this data and It) January 149S, ColumlAis discovered 
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B™ U P- *" d **»o i>otl. Cuba and Haiti Ua 
/ VjlJ f h he w " “*** *"«* °f't- he had, in hi* proved 
o>age to Asia, discovered the archipelago of the Antilles, adjacent to 
tbe mainlantl ol America, He returned to Pains on 15 March 1403. and 

Afttfllw hy tLe Catho! ' c Kin & * Barcelona, 

, ™ ; n h h VOJ T < S* l ™ buS carH « l 0111 three oilier,, the last in 
’ tn the course of which he reached the mouth of the Orinoco and 

of Hond ^f as ’ that is tn say, the mainland both of South and 
Central America. Shortly before the end of the third voyag- in 1409 

Z2££r, 7^“ * ■ ! !"“ * a Co*, i„ compan^ iritK £ 

Hu J eda ■ " Hl V ^P ULX1 <«" in the service of the Castilian 

sovereigns), ava^ng themselves of a general permit from the Crown in 
an order dated 10 April 1405, to make discoveries, to trade, and tn 
colonise, Legjin the great series of discoveries which followed those of 
Columbus; these, ranging over the lands and seas of Araerica and Oceania 
were due to Spanish enterprise and to the powerful States of the Spanish 

^TT**** united under the rule lit the 

grandson of the Catholic Kings, Charles I of Spain, 

? rtTif ?1 J !? tLe tl ’ SC0VW >' of America that the reign of Ferdinand 
ami Isabella left its mark on American history, ft, the same reign the 

tTr \T k,t f " th f “^"teition °f the new countries ad!kd to 
the Castilian Crown, and a beginning was made, as will be ^ ]uter ; 

the solution of the novel and difficult problems of all kinds to which 
these discoveries gave me. 

As to Columbus himself, it remains to add that he was involved in 
political misfortune, nnsmg from his administration of the Antilles Li 
the nvjaJnc, among the first colonist, of /„ Esp^ota, and tlrnt 
at Valladolid, seven months after his return to Spain from bis fourth 

i^ftT’ H |VT “ CITOJIBstance8 at the time of his death, and not 
m the wretched conditions so often depicted. He, and his brothers with 

hu^ had enjoyed the advantages granted to him by the capUmiaeionet 
nf banta J*e and he had also profited by the financial L„| N of hf 

redm-e the privileges originally granted to Columbus, yet the lawsuit 
that followed resulted in the granting to Diego, the son and heir „f tL 
r“ “**“> th f of Admiral of .1*Lira, 
l couponing advantages. The .tor,- of the i„BroHt»l, of tLo ' 

been made to prove tout Columbus was S * 
of Galician, or even of Chilian, raeJ ZlX «?T 
evidence for this thuds has yet been adduced Howev^re 
considerable lacunas m our knowledge of the life of Columbia 

poLgLLLhrs t 

pushing their expeditions along the coast of West AfrL, toLLh of 
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an eastern route to the Indie* and also in the acquisition of trade, bath 
in slaves and other merchandise* At the beginning of the reign of 
Isabella, as we have already seen* a treaty in 1480* followed later hy 
others had decided some of the issues arising from the navigation along 
the coasts of north-west Africa* and the respective rights of ^paniarthi 
and Portuguese. The latter had had the foresight to obtain hv papal bull 
the monopoly for their own expeditions. The Catholic Kings followed 
their example after Columbus' first voyage* and obtained from the Pope* 
the Spaniard Alexander VI, four bulls, the most important, to judge by 
the protests of the Portuguese, being that of 4 May 1493, which drew a 
vertical line from the North to the South Pole to divide the actual and 
the future discoveries and conquests of the two countries The objections 
raised by the King of Portugal to this division, and the indcfiniteiiess of 
the line drawn by Alexander Yl, led to so much ill-feel jiig os almost 
to produce a state of war. Fortunately the differences were titled bv 
the treaty of lordesillas on 7 June 1494, which fixed a new line of 
demarcation: for future discoveries this was taken to be 370 leagues 
west of the Cape \ erde Islands, but 250 leagues west for discoveries 
already mode or to be made by 20 June 1494. As is well-known, the 
Portuguese expeditions along the emst of Africa culminated in that of 
Bartholomew Dias and Vasco da Gaum (BlfT-99), which discovered the 
eastern route to the Indies at tile same time that Columbus, in the course 
of his third voyage arrived at the Gulf of Pari a, that is to say, the 
north-east coast of Venezuela. 

Besides the new lauds in the West, Spain had ini [Mutant interests also 
an the coast of North Africa, It w p as realised in Castile, and Queen 
Isabella was deeply convinced nf the point, that to assure the success of 
the Recouqticst which had been so happily completed in 1492, it was 
ne0BSfiaf y to preserve Spain from fresh African invasions. To this anxiety 
tiad been added, si nee 1453, t he fear of what ought re*u It from the victory 
of the Turkish Muslims and their entry and establishment in south¬ 
eastern |m trope. The Catholic Kings, and Isabella in particular, exerted 
every endeavour to control North Africa; for the majority nf the Muslims 
of Granada who had refused to abjure their religion had taken refuge 
thcie< By the treaty of 1480 Castile had already acquired a littoral zone 
in Magrub; she also acquired the right to the Canary islands, but in 
order to obtain actual piKs^sioii military operations were necessary. 
Accordingly, the town of Mdilla was captured in 1497, and after the 
last descendants of the original conquerors had renounced their rights in 
fevour^of the Castilian Crown, the Canary Islands were complete]v and 
definitively conquered by Spanish troops, assisted by the native princes, 
Cruanartemo and Anaterve de Guintar. The work of converting the 
islands into a Spanish possession was speedily accomplished, the native 
Guanehos being given equal rights, both legal and social, with the 
Spaniards. t 
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N ith regard to the Purks, nothing of importance happened at the 
hme. But the Catholic Kings were justified in adopting a watchful 
attitude; inter, on the personal initiative of Charles land Philip II, there 
ni i ] itftry enterprise* on an important scale were under- 

While the international activity of Castile was directed to America anti 
, *th Africa, Aragon was pursuing the route traced out for tt by the 
ng fits and interests of its tings, by those of the counts of Bmelnu, and 
also by its agelong rivalry with the kingdom of France. 

This rivalry was temporarily lulled by the treaty of Barcelona in 1493, 
when Charles VIII restored to the Crown of Amgon the districts of 
CeniiLgne and Hooteiliou, which had been lost in the time of John II; 
while Ferdinand the Catholic pledged himself to give no assistance to the 
enemies of the t rench kingdom, the Pope alone being excepted, and to 
form no marriage-alliance with the royal houses of England or Naplis or 
with the ini penal house of the lialBburgs. But once again the question 
ot Naples arose to trouble the good relations established by this treaty 
Charles \W t listening to appeals from a section of the Neapolitan 
nobility and from other part* of Italy as well, in spite of the weighty 
opposition of several personages at his court, decided to undertake his 
enterprise m Italy 1 . Ferdinand the Catholic protested against the King 
of France’s attack upon Naples, aiding that this kingdom, being a fief 
of the Papacy, was logically included in the provisions uf the treaty of 
Barcelona. Charles VIII paid no heed to this protest, ^d after .mining 
possession of Naples he had himself crowned king there, in February 1405 
1 lie result of this was the formation of an alliance, known as the Holy 
League lietwren Ferdinand, the Pope, the dethroned King of Naples (a 
descendant of Alfonso V J, Germany, the Duke of Milan, and Venice The 
arena* of the I^cugue were for the most part composed of Spimish officer* 
&ntl CtttiliBW HA well ax Aragnu«se f ft further proof of the doae 
association nf the two kingdoms brought about by the manW of FenlJ, 
nand and Isabel a. Moreover, the commander of these armies wiia the 
Castilian gvneml Gonzalu Fernandez de tuidoba, who had already 
disUnguiahed himself against the Muslims uf Granada. 

In the war that ensued there were, from the point or view ( >f Spain, 
wo main pirns*. In the first (H05-98), the French and their allie* were 
defeated, and Njtplw was reconquered. Hostilities were suspended after 
the death in 14% of the King of Naples, Fcmmte II, who w« succeeded 
b\ his mcl^ Fedengo; and peace was made with Charles VIII and re 
newed afterwards with his succor Louis XII. The terms of this 
were aid down in the secret treaty of Granada (1500,- KW FederL 

being assigned to Aragon, mid Naples, the Alirujai, mid the Terra di 
Lavoro prance, The lope and Venice approved the treaty. But its 
f-or the EtoJitui wars, the Hod?™ Vol , 
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execution raised difficulties as to the assignment of the districts known 
as Capitanata, Basilicata, and PrJncipato, The war broke out again, 
and brought to the Spaniards striking successes in the land-battles of 
Cerignola and (JarighW) and tbe naval battle or Otranto (1503). Ah 
a result, the kingdom of Naples was restored to tbe domains of the 
Aragonese Crown. (jouznlo do Curdoho, the great hero of these two 
wars, in which he was aided by subordinates who were to make their 
names still more famous in Auiencs, was not only the outstanding gcncrel 
of his age but also a skilful administrator of the Spanish possessions iu 
South Italy. 

ITie Catholic King was famous nut only for his military achievements 
but also for his diplomatic skill, for he was u master in the tunning and 
the treachery that were the stock-in-trade of the statesmen of his day. 
He shewed too, ns did his wife, a careful forethought for the future in 
planning matrimonial alliances for his children with those royal houses 
that wore most likely to advance the international position of Spain and 
its political future. Isabella was married to the Infant of Portugal. Dom 
Afonso, and after his death to King Manuel. The only son of this second 
marriage, Miguel, was recognised, after the death of John, the only son 
of the Catholic Kings, as heir to tbe two crowns {U9ft-99)i The purpose 
behind this recognition was to unite the two parts of the Peninsula, Spain 
and Portugal, into a single monarchy; hut the plan failed, as Miguel 
died w hen only two years old. Joanna married the Archduke of Austria, 
Philip the Pair, son and heir to the Emperor Maximilian, and heir to 
burgundy as well. This was the second marriage which the Catholic 
Kings had arranged with the imperial house; the first had been between 
John and a daughter of Maximilian. Their second (laughter, Catherine, 
became the wife, first of Prim* Arthur, heir to tbe throne of England, 
and then of King Henry V III. 1 htse two marriages had fatal consequences 
in'the future. Joanna's caused a profound change In tbe political orien¬ 
tation of Spain; it drew Castile into tbe current of genera) European 
politics from which it had held aloof for centuries, and which was not its 
natural sphere. Combined with tbe association with Italy and the south 
of France, which was the tradition of Aragon and Catalonia, this fact 
diverted the districts of central, southern, and western Spain from their 
own tradition of isolation, 

(Jueen Isabella died in I5W, Phis broke the [htsuiihI bond which had 
caused the two Spanish kingdoms to direct their efforts and their policy 
to the same united purposes in the many enterprises tluit marked the 
period from 1+79 to 1^4, The bond was not to be maintained, for the 
evil fate wEiich dogged the lives of the children of the Catholic Kings 
willed it otherwise. 

Joanna, the heiress to the crown of Cuttle, being afflicted with a mental 
malady, was incapable of governing the kingdom, and had to l* kept In 
disguised restraint, f^ueen Isabella in her will had named King Ferdinand 

*0H. IV, 
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fis regent of Castile, and the Cortes gave their assent at Toro in 1505. 
Thi* roused the jealousy of Philip the Fair and caused frequent quarrels 
among the royal family. At last Ferdinand renounced the regency and 
retired to Aragon. Philip 1 did not long enjoy the authority which 
Joanna's condition imposed upon him, fur he died the same year that he 
came into Spain. A short provisional regency followed, in which Cardinal 
Cisneros played the chief part, and then Ferdinand was again invited. He 
accepted, and retained the regency until his death. 

This new period of government by Ferdinand, m king in Aragon and 
regent in Castile, was as crowded with political happenings as the years 
1474-1604 had been. First* in point of date, came Africa; there the 
policy pursued by Queen Isabella, described above, was continued. The 
inspiration of this period came from Cardinal Cisneros, who even tuok 
part himself and actually financed one of the expeditions. For some yearn 
all went favourably for the policy of the Spaniards. Peikm de la Gomera 
(150S), Oran (1509) t Bougie (1510), and Tripoli (1511) in turn fell into 
their hands. The taking of Bougie resulted in the submission of Algiers 
and the recognition of Spanish sovereignty by the Kings of Tunis and 
Tkmoen, But the same year, 1511, saw a grave check to Spanish arms 
at the island of Gclves, which postponed for long any further progress in 
the conquest of North Africa, 

Shortly after the defeat of Gebes, Ferdinand engaged in another 
enterprise, having for it* objective the Spanish kingdom of Navarre, 
which had been tinder French influence since 1479. The Catholic Kings 
had tried on two occasions to conclude a marriage alliance w ith the roval 
house of Navarre; but both time* the negotiations had failed owing to 
the intervention of Madeleine of Foix (Vinna), the mother of the Queen of 
Navarre. The effective eeuw of the war which resiilted in the conquest 
of Navarre and its annexation to Castile was the perfidy shewn to Ferdi¬ 
nand by Queen Catherine and her husband John d’Albret; on the dhe 
hand they appeared to favour Ferdinand, on the other they signed 
treaties with France that were definitely hostile to him. One of these 
treaties, at Blois in 1512, pledged Catherine and John to refuse the 
Spanish troops passage through Navarre. Ferdinand, who was cognisant 
of this Agreement, asked leave from the Queen of Navarre to pass through 
her territory with an army in order to enter Franco; and, as he expected, 
his request was refused. Accordingly he declared war. It proved to be a 
simple matter, as it lasted only two months and terminated with the 
submission of John, who took refuge in France. Having cons piered Navarre 
south of the Pyrenees, Ferdinand did not intend to annex the kingdom, 
but only to retain it during his war with France. To this end, he pro¬ 
posed a marriage between the Prince of Viana, the heir to the throne of 
Navarre, and an Infanta of Spain, on condition that the rulers of Navarre 
abstained from assisting the King of France, Once again this proposal 
was received unfavourably by'Catherine and John, who shewed the extent 
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of their animosity by their insult to him in imprisoning his ambassador 
and handing him over to the French* Ferdinand then decided to annex 
Navarre to Castile* and carried this into execution, after an unsuccessful 
attempt bv Louis XII and John d’Albret to recover the kingdom* Thus 
was the territorial unity of Spain, begun in I49£ in the south at the 
expense of the Muslims, completed in the north by the incorporation in 
the Spanish structure of the ancient kingdom of Navarre, Following the 
tradition practised in the other part# of the Aragonese kingdom, Ferdi¬ 
nand loyally inspected the laws and the institutions, political and civil, 
of Navarre, including the Cortes, which continued to exist until the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

An interesting factor in the conquest of Navarre was the Justification 
of it both bv Ferdinand and by the Pope, A few days liefore the entry 
of the Spanish troop into Navarre, which took place in July I5l£, the 
Pope, evidently at Ferdinand's instigation, published a hull excommuni¬ 
cating Catherine and .John and depriving them of their territories and 
dignities, Six months later, on IS January 1513, a second hull confirmed 
the provisions of the first relating to the deprivation of territories, which 
were assigned by the Pope to the person who should achieve their con¬ 
quest. This had already been accomplished by Ferdinand some month* 
previously, but all the same the Popes bull gave him a legal warrant, 
though, even by the ideas of the time, it was of doubtful validity, 
Ferdinands own justification took a different form. It was expressed in 
the book written by the Castilian jurist, Palacios Rubios, on “ Thejuxtict 
and iawftdmte of the acquisition and retention of the kmgdorn of Navarre" 
published at Salamanca in 1514. The arguments of Palacios Rubios 
were little different from those of the Pope; they were almost exclusively 
religious in character, and were concerned principally with the schism 
from Pojie Julius II led by some cardinals supported by the King of 
France. Ferdinand, however, as has been shewn, had been influenced in 
his decision to conquer and annex Navarre solely by poll Heal motives, 
which were stated in his manifesto of 31 July 151& Moreover, Navarre 
during its Lode prudent existence luid been fundamentally a Spanish 
kingdom, and for the greater part of its history it had been united, or 
at least linked, with Castile or Aniguii. 

In the meanwhile, affairs in Italy continued their complicated course* 
Julius II, who did not lose sight of the general interests of Italian policy, 
such as he conceived it, had formed against Venice the League of Cambrel 
(10 December 1503), which included Ferdinand the Catholic, Shortly 
afterwards, the Pope became jealous of the buccc» of the French king 
and substituted the League of Cnmbrai by another, known as the Holy 
League (October 1511); in a cc on knee with the facility with which States 
changed sides at that time, Venice* formerly the enemy, was now one of 
the partners in the 1 jeague as wdl as the Xing of Aragon* The King of 
France, who remained outside it, sought the alliance of the Emperor 
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Death of Ferdinand the Catholic 

Mali mil lHii p and war began afresh. It opened favourably for the French 
side* but shortly afterwards a victory won by the League at Novara in 
1513 forced Louis XII to abandon Milanese territory, and to conclude 
a truce with Ferdinand regarding Italian affairs (December 1513 )l The 
result of this war was to consolidate the position of Spain in Italy* and 
to this the incesiiLZit rivalries of the States which played the leading part 
in Italian politics considerably contributed. 

Two years after the truce signed with Louis XU, Ferdinand the 
Catholic died (23 January lolti}. In his will he named as regent of the 
kingdoms of Ckstile, Leon, Granada, and Navarre his grandson Charles 
of Ghent* the son of Joanna and Philip the Fair; and he also bequeathed 
to him the throne of Aragon* The union of Spain under one ruler dates 
from this point, which marks the political end of the Middle Ages* 

Charles wm not only bora at Ghent; he had also been brought up in 
Flanders, and had never set foot in Spain. During his absence, which 
only lasted until 19 September 1517, the regency of Castile was in the 
hands of Cardinal Cisneros, Queen Joanna being incapacitated by the 
increasing severity of her mental disorder. 

The reign of Lhe Catholic Kings was not only important for the 
political incidents hitherto record^!, arid for the discovery of America 
which resulted in the conquest and annexation of such vast territories. 
It was also important both for institutional, legal, and social facts 
influencing most deeply the internal life of Castile and Aragon, and for 
other facts belonging to the domain of literature, the arts* and the sciences. 

As far as Castile was concerned* the most important of all wm the 
definitive solution of the formidable problem of aristocratic lawlessness, 
which had been so grievously manifested in the two reigns—of John II 
mid Henry IV—preceding that of Isabella. The Catholic Kings applied 
to this problem energetic remedies, which were fully in keeping with the 
character of Isabella mid her idea of royalty, and also with the political 
temperament of her husband. They made a direct and speedy attack 
upon, and reduced by force of arms, the lords who dared to brave royal 
orders, and did dot hesitate to employ the sternest possible measures. 
At the same time they weakened the linanrial position of those nobles 
who had received grants from the previous kings to the impoverishment 
of the resources of the Crown, by causing the Cortes in 1480 to revise 
these grants ami annul such as w ere inequitable; they deprived the nobles 
of the possibility of using the Orders of Chivalry na a means of gaining 
for themselves a dominant position, by attaching these Orders directly to 
the Crown and thu* making the king the Grand Master of them all 
(1487-94); they rigorously prevented the lords from building castles, 
and caused a number of those in existence to be dismantled; they 
reorganised the administration of justice, putting it into the hands of 
men of middle-class extraction trained at the universities thereby inter- 
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posing a solid barrier against the urbiLrary power of the nobles, in short, 
they attempted, and with success, to transform the nobility which 
dominated the provinces and the countryside into a courtier class 
whose political influence was henceforward to depend on the favour and 
will uf the sovereign. So they Ricceeded in dislodging the old aristocracy 
from the castles and palaces whence it had dominated towns and country¬ 
side, by Battering its vanity and giving its members honorary posts at 
Court. It remained, therefore* tied to Lhe monarchy without being a 
source of danger, line of the forms of this disguised subjection was the 
organisation (in 1512) of a palace bodyguard of £00 gentlemen chosen 
from the noblest families of Castile* Aragon, and Sicily. The position 
was not only an honour highly-coveted, but it carried with it a salary as 
well; and this was the beginning of the standing army, which was shortly 
afterwards to be organised in detail by Cardinal Cisneros* and perfected 
pn its technical ride by Gonmlo do Cordoba. 

The municipal administration also, which had a tradition of practical 
independence but at that time was much disturbed by political tuid social 
factions* experienced the intervention of the central authority, which, in 
order to direct both local finance and government, dispatched rgedmes 
dt cuentas (inspectors of accounts), corregidorc r, anil other officials. Thus 
the Catholic Kings* while they rendered a real service to the municipalities 
by giving them order and discipline* at the same time fostered the 
development of & centralising tendency diaracteristic of absolute monarchy. 
This tendency, too, was significantly manifested in relation to the Cortes, 
which were seldom summoned after the reforms of 1480. One form that 
this, centralisation took, not only in Castile but in Aragon and Catalonia 
abo, was the nomination of municipal councillors by the Crown, and the 
strengthening of the representation of the upper middle-class in the 
Council of the Hundred Jurats at Barcelona (1498). 

■from the social point of view there were alsu ini portent changes. 
Actually we know little as to the effects on the peasantry of the absentee 
landlordism consequent on the concentration of the nubility at Court, or 
as to the differences produced in the economic sphere by the transference* 
already noticeable, from agriculture to industry and commerce. But we 
do know of certain legislative reforms on the social side* such as the law 
of 28 October 1480* which, following the lines of the charter of 1385, 
authorised the peasants iti the kingdom of Castile to change their residence 
(in other words, to remove from a seiguory) and to take their pissessions 
with them. On the other hand* there is also evidence to shew that the 
situation of the Christian peasants underwent no marked change, and 
that the abuses and the Harrow dependence on their lords continued still 
to be the rule in most districts; and this in practice prevented any 
general conversion of the peasants ns a whole into free tenant-farmers or 
small free-holdera. It seems* however, that tlie general condition of 
the peasant classes in Castile was already easier and more fortunate than 
*0*1. xv. 32-2 
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in the various parts of the kingdom of Aragon, That seems to be demon* 
strated by the frequent revolts of & social character which broke out in 
those parts at the end of the fifteenth And the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. 

Ferdinand the Catholic tried to pot a stop to these conflicts by limiting 
the sdgnorial rights, especial]y with regard to money does and forced 
labour. But the nobles put up a firm resistance, and the king had in 
great measure to renounce his aims. He was more fortunate in Catalonia : 
following a formidable rising of the peasants known as jwgt&Q&de rametiffa* 
who mere kept in the closest subjection by the land-owning class, lie issued 
an arbitral judgment, the Decree of Guadalupe, bv which the pagewx 
were relieved of certain payments and services to their lords, the so-called 
H evil usages"' (mah iusqs). By the same decree all pagrsm could become 
free on the payment of an indemnity to the lord. 

At the other end of the social scale, on behalf of the wealthy middle 
class in particular, the Catholic Kings deferred to a custom already of 
long standing in Castile and elsewhere, and, in one of the law* passed at 
the Cortes of Toro (Lctjt's de Toro 1 1505), sanctioned the institution of 
majorat f, that is to say, the entailing of an estate, Usually in favour of 
the eldest son. This fostered the creation or continuance of great 
aristocratic or middle-class patrimonies. The laws of Toro are also 
important in other respects in the domain of private law; they mark 
quite definite drift away from the older law* and customs and toward* 
Roman law* 

Another fact of great importance from the social and economic point 
of view also happened at this time. It is well known how heterogeneous 
was tlie racial composition of the population in all the Spanish kingdoms. 
This was brought about, during the Middle A gen, by the grafting on the 
original Spanish-Latin stock of a succession of new strains, Vkjgothic, 
Jewish, Muslim from different sources (Arab, Syrian, Berber)^ not *to 
mention other European elements, the amount of which, though appre¬ 
ciable, may be disregarded, except perhaps the Frankish strain in Cata¬ 
lonia* We shall probably never know to what extent racial admixture 
took place between the Spanish-Latins and the Germans at the end of the 
seventh century, but we do know that there was considerable admixture 
of Spaniards with their Muslim conquerors and still more with Jews, 
Documents of the late Middle Ages speak quite explicitly of the large 
amount of Jewish blood that was to be found in most Spanish families, 
even in the most highly placed. When full allowance lias been made for 
the fact that these statements were definitely depreciatory' in character* and 
exaggerated by passion and malice, there still remains much truth in them. 

This heterogeneity attracted the attention of the Catholic Kings and 
of many of their contemporaries, Tint they looked on it as a political 
rather than on ethnical question. And they were much more concerned 
with the Jtwhh than with the Muslim aspect af the problem, awing to 
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the existence from the fourteenth century onwards of a growing moveromt 
of acute anti-Semitism. Moreover, the facts shew clearly the difference 
in sentiment towards the two races, for while in the ca^e of the Muslims 
it led no farther than the imposition of baptism upon them, in the case 
of the Jews it led to their expulsion. 

It seems clear that the principal reason for this measure was the desire 
on the part of the Catholic Kings to bring about religious unity, as a 
means, in their view, to internal peace, the realisation of which was being 
frustrated by the existing hatred towards the Jews. Undoubtedly* too, 
they knew that the expulsion of Judaism, whether brought about directly, 
or indirectly by forcing the Jews to change their religion, would bring 
with it evil economic consequences for l? 1 pain, fhese consequences, which 
were later to lie responsible for saving the Muslims in Aragon from the 
harsh measures adopted against their co-religionists in Castile* were 
apprehended at the time by contemporaries; in spite of their Christian 
sentiments, they did not overlook the danger of the expulsion from the 
point of view of industry, commerce, and other branches of the economic 
life of the nation* Notwithstanding, the expulsion was ordered during 
the years l483?-86, hut it was not then carried into execution. It was 
repeated on 31 May 1492, in the same terms that were to be used in the 
ease of the Muslims in 1502. By the ordinance of 149*2 the Jews had to 
be baptised under pain of banishment from Spin within four months. 

It is not possible to obtain exact statistics of the numbers who were 
baptised or who chose to leave the country; estimates vary from 200,(KM1 
to half a million. It was from the Jews who then left Spin and took 
refuge in different parts of Europe or in North Africa that the Sephardim 
are descended; for Srpharml, from which their name is derived, was used 
by them to designate Spain. The economic effects which had been antici¬ 
pated did in fact happen. One of these, which historical research k now 
bringing to light, was the fact that rich Jewish merchants among the 
exiles from Spin gave assistance, especially in regard to America, to 
other countries; and they as a result were able to ™ with Spin in the 
control, the commerce, and the colonisation of the New World.. 

The expulsion, moreover, did not settle the Jewish problem in Spilt. 
The people, and the clergy of course in prtirular, distrusted the 
sincerity of the converted .lews in their new beliefs* There is definite 
evidence to prove that this suspicion, if not always, was sometimes at any 
rate well-founded. Nor is there anything surprising in this, considering 
the manner in which the change of religion was brought about. 

It was in order to deal with these Judmtmg Christians that the 
Catholic Kings established in Castile a special tribunal against heretics, 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition, which was already in existence in Aragon 
since the thirteenth century. In CaStile these offences came within the 
otdinary episcopal jurisdiction, and their treatment was based on the 
penal legislation of the State. The Inquisition, on the other hand, was 
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absolutely independent of the bishops, but was closely connected with 
the civil authority of the king. Its organisation and ml mi run Iration were 
highly developed, all the details being precisely elaborated. It owed its 
foundation to a royal decree issued at Seville in 1477, and it was 
recognised and accepted by Sixtus IV in bulls of the years 1478, 14088. 
and 1493. In 1483 the Supreme Council of the Inquisition was created 
by papal bull. The tribunal was presided over by a Grand Inquisitor, 
nominated at first by the king; but the third (the famous Torquem&dft) 
and subsequent ones were nominated by the Pope. It was Torquemada 
who drew up the original rules of the new Inquisition, and these were 
put into force in 14H8. hour years earlier the old Aragonese Inquisition 
was reorganised on the model of that set up in Castile in 1477, though 
the cliatige met with some opposition. In 1487 it was also introduced 
into Catalonia, where the opposition was much stronger, for reasons other 
than religious. When it was finally established at .Majorca in 1400, the 
Catholic Kings had attained uniformity in jurisdiction and procedure in 
this deportment, a most important one at a time when the storm-clouds 
ot religious revolt were already lowering over Christendom, Another 
novelty was the requirement of “purity of Mood" (limpteza tie aanqri) 
as a condition for admission into public posts, the ranks of the clergy, 
and the Orders of Chivalry; this definitely isolated the converts or new 
Christians, and kept the original Christian dement In the Spanish people 
uncon tam mated. 

As to the internal organisation of the Church, the Catholic Kings paid 
particular heed to the religious Orders and the purging of the morals of 
the clergy; vigorously supported by Cisneros, they boldly took In hand 
the work of reform, which was in part satisfactorily accomplished. 

In the American countries where Spanish rale' was beginning to be 
established there also arose problems both social and religious. The 
former, so far ns they concerned the union of the races and equality *f 
treatment, were soon decided in the affirmative by the administration, in 
accordance with the natural bent of the Spaniards; intermarriage between 
the white and the coloured races was allowed, and the Indians were 
granted political liberty and equality under the law by a manifesto of 
Queen Isabella of 20 June 1500, which was repeated in inter decrees. 
As to the religious question, it is well known that the aim of converting 
the infidels and pagans figured as one of the foremost reasons for expedi¬ 
tions to non-Christian countries, and that it was laid down as an essential 
condition in the papal bulls which granted the conquered lands to the 
Portuguese or the Spaniards. The Catholic Kings tried to produce nnd 
to maintain religious unity in their new territories, both by the preaching 
of the gospel and the conversion of the Indians and by prohibiting non 
Catholics or the descendants of Muslims or Jews from going to the Indies 
These were not the only points in which the Catholic Kings shewed their 
concern for,their American lands. They elaborated so complete!v the 
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onjftnivition of the new territories lidded to the Crown tliftt* except for 
the institution of viceroyalties which came n little later, of the universities, 
ami of governorship (mtendencins) which belong to the eighteenth 
century, all the essential elements in the political, administrative, religious, 
ami social structure of Spanish America can be said to have been introduced, 
and even to some extent perfected, during the twenty-four years of the 
joint reign. Evidently, from the very beginning, the sovereigns and their 
councilors in th.fi govern men! of the country visualised 'try clearly t e 
problems arising from Spain's position as mother-country to the rukra of 

the Indies. . . _ s , 

Fin Ally, it was in the age of the Catholic Kings that the Spanish genius 
in letters, the arts, and the sciences came into Hower; at this moment it 
began to shew its originality and to lay the foundations for the great 
development of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,, the literary 
Court* of John II in Castile and Alfonso V at Naples--the latter a 
product of the Renaissance having aU knowledge for its aim, the former 
more trul y medieval i n character—foreshadowed the i ourt of the Catholic 
Kings, wherein the most striking features were the devotion to study and 
the protection of culture. As formerly Alfonso X of Castile, and again 
Bs Alfonso V of Aragon more recently, the Catholic Kings attracted to 
their palace teachers and persons of eminence, women as well as mm, 
foreigners and Spaniard* alike; they gave their protection to the art of 
printing, newlydntroduccd into Spain; and, by a law of 1480, they gave 
authority for all books that could be of use to the national culture to be 
freely imported into the country. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PORTUGAL IN TITE MIDDLE AGES 

PoarttCAi, takes her name from the city near the mouth of the Douro 
winch we call Oporto, and from the tenth century the names Portugal, 
Porttigah*, Portucak, and Portugal* are applied in Ijitin documents to 
it and the .surrounding lands. The kingdom of Leon and Castile, to which 
they belonged, was divided into provinces ruled bv counts, and in the 
reign of Ferdinand I the county of Portugal and the district of Coimbra 
to the south appear among these provinces. Though their exact boun* 
daries are unknown, the first seems to have included the territory between 
the Minho and the Douro with part of the modern province of Tras-os- 
Montes, while the second comprised the territory from the Douro to the 
Mondego; in documents of the eleventh and twelfth centuries the terra 
portncaleiunS) which embraced both districts, some times figures as a distinct 
province, at others it is considered as part of Galicia. 

On the death of Ferdinand in 1065 the monarchy was divided between 
his three sons, and Galicia with tbe terra portucaknrit fell to Garcia, but 
it was again reunited under Alfonso VI, who in 1093 extended his frontiers 
to the Tagus by capturing Santarem from the Muslims and making 
Ltslion and Sintra tributary' to him. In the following year, however, he 
handed over Galida and the districts already mentioned to a French 
knight, Raymond, son of William, Count of Burgundy (Fmnehe Comte) 
who had come to the Peninsula in or about HIST, and married Alfonso’s 
only legitimate daughter, Urraca, 

Raymond’s cousin Henry, a great-grand son of King Robert II of France 
followed him to Spain, and at the beginning of 1095 he was married to 
1 eresa,ntie of the two illegitimate daughters of AJ fonso; either then orsunfc 
months before he obtained the government of the county of Portugal and 
the district of Coimbra under Raymond, This subordination was, however 
ephemeral, and perhaps because the defeat of Raymond in the same year' 
fallowed by the loss of Lisbon and Sintra, convinced Alfonso that the 
frontier could not well he protected by the ruler of distant Galicia, he 
dismembered the territory south of the Minim from that to the north 
and entrusted the former to Hcniy to hold as an hereditary fief. Tims 

the county of Portugal, extending from the Minlio to the Turns, became 
a distinct entity. 

For the next*few yap the strife between Christian and Muslim seems 
to have been suspended, so that Henry was able to absent himself from 
hiscounty ;,n the winter of 1097-98 he made the pilgrimage to Compos tela, 
m } l P° “f ” 01 he at the court of Alfonso VI, an d in 1103 he set 
out for Palestine as a simple knight; afterwards we find him either 
residing at court, or at Coimbra, occupied in the work of administration 
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In the meantime family disputes Arose, in which he intervened and 
revealed qualities as a ‘politician and an ambition for independence. 
Raymond considered that he had a right to succeed to the crown of his 
fatbcr-in-law. and in 1107, encouraged by Hugh, the powerful Abbot of 
Cluny, who was his near relation and had given three bishops to Portugal, 
he entered into an agreement with Henry by which the latter was to 
support him, in exchange for the gift of jmrt of the treasure of loledo 
and the government of the city and district; in case Raymond could not 
cany out this cession, he was to hand over Galicia to Henry, when he 
obtained possession of Leon and Castile. The death of Raymond in 1107, 
two years before that of Alfonso, rendered the pact nugatory, and Henry 
then sought to realise his designs by persuading the king to leave him a 
part of the monarchy; in this he was disappointed, for on Ins death-bed 
Alfonso declared Umica his sole heir. The choice displeased the magnates, 
who naturally desired a ruler capable of carrying on the war against the 
infidel, and they induced the new queen to espouse Alfonso I of Aragon, 
a voung man famous for his military prowess; but strife soon arose between 
the pair and led to civil war, in which they were alternately allies or ranged 
on opposite sides, while n revolution broke out in Galicia in favour of 
Urracn’s son by her first marriage, Alfonso Raimundesf. 

The accession of Urraca irritated Henry. In the autumn of 1110 he 
proceeded to Franco to enlist troops, and on his return to the Peninsula 
the next year he entered into a treaty with Alfonso I for the deposition 
of the queen and the division of the monarchy. A temporary reconciliation 
between the consorts frustrated his hopes, and in 1111 he lost Santarem, 
hut was able to renew his league with Alfonso, and in November they 
obtained a victory at Campo d'Espino. However, tin; Castilian magnates 
succeeded in separating him from the king, by promising to induce Urraca 
to hand over a part of the kingdom, and jn 1113, joining his forces to 
hfi's, he besieged Alfonso in Fennfiel. On this occasion Teresa arrived at 
the camp and persuaded him to press for the fulfilment of the promises 
he had obtained; his compliance, and the fact that the Portuguese soldiers 
treated her sister as queen, revealed their ambitions to Urraca and 
angered her so far that she entered into secret negotiations with her 
husband to counteract them; nevertheless she agreed in public to a 
division other States, but when Henry went to take possession of Zamora 
and Sahagun, which with other places had been allotted to him, the 
inhabitants, by order of the queen, refused tn admit him. Cheated of his 
expectations once more, he resolved to carry on the war against both king 
and queen, but died in his town of Astorga in May 1112 or 1114, with¬ 
out having been able to realise them; he left an only son, Afonso Hen- 
riques, two or three years of age. 

On hearing of bis death, Henry's widow, whom the chroniclers describe 
as beautiful and astute, hastened to court to press the rights which had 
descended to her, and lacking force, she hnd recourse to intrigue informing 
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the king that his wife intended to poison him. The a! legation seems not 
to have been without foundation, nnd Alfonso caught at so good a pretest 
to separate from the queen without losing her possessions; he expelled 
her from Astafga, but the nobles and burghers of Leon and Castile rallied 
to Jier side and he had to retreat to his own country, Teresa was now 
exposed to the vengeance of her sister, but found safety in submission and 
probably also in the support of Diego Gelmirez, Bishop of Compostela, 
a man of great influence in Galicia on account of his ecclesiastical rank 
and estates, whom Urraca dared not offend; moreover, though in her 
husband's lifetime Teresa bad rarely used the titles of Countess or Infanta, 
•du. iu>w sly led herself Infants aitil Queen in the charters she gave; her 
subjects also called her by that title and even spoke of the county as a 
kingdom. It is true that at the Cortes of Oviedo (1115)she figured after 
the queen and her elder sister Elvira and merely as Infanta, but while 
Elvira signed on behalf of her children and subjects, Teresa only spoke 
for the former; she recognised Urraca as her superior, but the absence of 
the Portuguese magnates, and the omission of any reference to them, 
suggests that they had already gone far on the road of independence. 

In the following year a fresh revolution broke out in Galicia in favour 
of Alfonso Haimundez, the leaders being his tutor Pedro Froylax, Count 
of Tmva, and Bishop Gelmirot, and Teresa was induced to take their 
side, because like them she aspired to overthrow the queen's authority 
Though apparently unsuccessful in the field, she obtained from the count 
as the price of her support the districts of Tuy and Orense, north of the 
Minho, to add to her county, but liad almost'immediately to return to 
Portugal to meet the Muslim invaders, who had captured the line of 
castles covering Coimbra; thus exposed, the city itself was besieged in 
.Pune 1117 for twenty days, but, inspired by the presence of Toresi, the 
gnmson made a successful resistance. The next three years were tranquili 
her troops took no part in the renewed war between Urraca and Alfonso] 
though nearly every other part of the monarchy was represented in it, 
and her batons by their aloofness seem to have wished to mark the growing 
separation between them and Lenn and Castile. In 1121, however, they 
were drawn into the general conflict, and the occupation of Tuy, if riot 
the motive, served as the pretext, though the ambition of Gdmirez to 
liberate his sec from dependence on that of Braga was a contributory 
cause; Gelmire* obtained his wish and promotion to the rank of arch- 
bishop frum Pope t rdixtiiH II, in exchange* for thi; promises be ga*e to 
help » securing the crown of Galicia for Alfonso Raimundcz, who 
happened to be the 1 opes nephew. Lrmca perhaps learnt of the plot to 
replace her hy her son, and »n any «i« she determined to attack Teresa, 
who adhered to the league. Accordingly in the him inner of 1121 slit 
invaded Portugal, overran the country os far as the Doura, and besieged 
the castle of Lanhoso, to which Teresa had retired. The latter probably 
had with her the Galician noble Fernando Peres de Trava, reputed to lw 
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her lover, whom she hud made Count of Oporto and Coimbra.; he was a 
friend of Gd mires, therefore of the party hostile to Urrm, and the 
destruction of Teresa would hare been fatal to the success of their pLaiis. 
How they were abb to prevent it is a mystery; all we know is that Urreca 
suddenly mode a peace-treaty with her sister* and gave her dominion over 
the districts of Zamora, Toro, Salamanca, and Avila* in subordination 
to herself, in exchange for an offensive and defensive allianc e. The terri¬ 
tories thus ceded to Teresa appear to have been those which were allotted 
to her husband in 1111, but while he was to possess them independently, 
she only received them as her sister's vassal* Nevertheless she had reason, 
to be satisfied with the agreement, since her cause had been saved when 
on the brink of ruin and her possessions almost doubled- 

During Urraca's lifetime Teresa made no attempt to assert the in¬ 
dependent of Portugal, but shortly after the accession of Alfonso VII she 
formally refused to fulfil her obligations under the treaty of 11^1, with 
the result that the king declared war in the spring of 1137, and after a 
campaign of six weeks forced her to recognise his supremacy* An episode 
of the siege of Guimantes is still remembered; the garrison, unable to 
hold out, undertook on behalf of the young Afonso Henriques that he 
would consider himself in the future a vassal to the Crown of Leon and 
Castile, and his tutor. Egos Muniz, one of the princi pal nobles and a man 
of high character, went surety for the fulfilment of the bargain* On this 
the siege was raised, but w hen in the following year the government came 
into the han d* of Afonso Henriquea, he ignored the promise mode in his 
name; whereupon Ega* Moniz: accompanied by his wife and children went 
to court, and presenting himself to the king unshod and with a rope round 
Ids neck, asked leave to redeem by his death the broken word. This noble 
action earned him freedom and its incidents are engraven on his tomb. 

After the check her ambitions had received, Teresa had to face an 
internal revolt* directed against the predominance of her lover and the 
influence of other Galician barons in the administration of the county. 
It was largely an anti-foreign movement, justified by the feeling that they 
were opposed to the general desire for independence; indeed it is probable 
that Fernando Peres induced Teresa to submit to Alfonso, since the chief 
author of the pacification was his friend Gelnurez* In Afonso Heuriques 
the Portuguese magnates, including the Archbishop of Brega of the 
powerful family of Mendcs de Mala* found a natural leader; he had 
reached the age of seventeen and according to a contemporary was a 
handsome youth, a keen soldier, prudent in all his actions, and possessed 
of a clear intelligence. In 11 %% as if in pursuit of the plan realised only 
much later, he had knighted himself in the cathedral of Zamora* ^accord¬ 
ing to the custom of kings,* and now needed no incitement to head a 
movement against the small clique winch hh mother had raised to power. 
Early in 1138 at Braga he published his intention*, the province of Minho 
rose in his favour, and when three months later Teresa reached Guinmmes 
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with a Galician-Portuguese force, she found him encamped with his 
partisan* at St Mamede outside the walk. In the battle that ensued she 
was defeated, and two years afterwards died in exile, the victim, not 
merely of her moral lapse and of the ambitions of others, but of the 
sentiment of nationality which she hud worked to develop during a rule 
of fourteen or sixteen years, 

The rebellion of Portugal Against Teresa was a challenge to the king 
who hnd just reduced her to submission:, but internal difficulties and the 
incessant war with Aragon forbad him to take it up. lit 1150, encouraged 
by this inaction, Afonso Henriquqs invaded Galicia. He had a pretext 
in the conventions made with his fa titer and the possession by his mother 
of the south of that province; the raids were repeated in the following 
years with varying success, and it is significant that the little county id 
the west continued its defiance while the rest of the Peninsula gradmdlv 
recognised the supremacy of Alfonso, who was acclaimed Emperor of 
Spain in 1135. Two years later the King of Navarre sought to free him¬ 
self and made a pact with the discontented barons of Galicia and Afonso 
Henri ques for mutual action; while the former began hostilities in the 
East, the Portuguese count with his allies defeated the royal forces at 
Ccrneja, and, but for a diversion, would have extended his conquests to 
the north of Galicia. The capture by the Muslims of the great castle of 
Lei da, which he had ouly just founded, and a disaster near Thomar, 
compelled him to return and defend his southern frontiers and, when he 
was thus occupied, Alfonso VII, having temporarily disposed of the 
King of Navarre, marched rapidly across his states to Toy and there 
began to collect an army to invade Portugal, The count had to submit, 
and by the peace of Tuy (4 July 1137) he and 150 of his barons sw ore to 
help the Emperor against Any foe, either Christian or Muslim, and to 
restore any territories he might receive, when so required. Alfonso was 
now free to direct his arms against the common enemy, and in 1138 he 
advanced as far as the river Guadnl quiver and in the following year 
lie-sieged the strong fortress of Aurelia; at the same time, by arrangement 
with him, Afonso Henriques led his troops across the Tagus for the first 
time and overthrew the Muslims under Esmarat Ourique (ft§ July 1139), 
and as » consequence Aurelia surrendered According to an old tradition! 
Our Lord appeared to him on the eve and promised victory, while his 
men acclaimed him King on the field of Imttle; actually in a document of 
the previous March he had used the title. The success must have restored 
the self-confidence the Portuguese had lost by the humiliating conditions 
of the Peace of Tuy, and early in 1140 Afonso Henrjqucs felt strong 
enough to break the pact and invade Galicia on® more. When they met 
at Val de Vcz, the Emperor was satisfied with a truce, instead of risking a 
bottle against his disobedient eoctsiri! it would seem that he considered the 
subjection of Portugal too difficult an enterprise. I ts count was henceforth 
absent from* he political assemblies of the monarchy, and Alfonso VIfnever 
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enumerated Portugal) among his dominions, though he mny perliaps have 
considered it as part of Galicia, to which it had lately teen attached. 

In 1143 Afonso I, as we shall now call him, met the Emperor and 
Cardinal Guido, legate or Pope Innocent II, in conference at Zamora, 
and a definite peace between the cousins was arranged: Alfonso \II 
recognised the title Afonso I luid taken and the latter received the lord- 
ship of Astorga in vassalage. Even iii his capacity as King of Portugal, 
he doubtless remained in some sort of dependence on the Emperor, but 
it was a frail tic, and the meeting with Guido may have suggested how 
it might safely be snapped. While the Homan See exercised considerable 
authority in all Christian kingdoms, it had a special and immediate 
dominion in Spain, so that, if the Pope extended protection to the new'State, 
that State's existence was assured; Afonso l therefore did homage to the 
legate And wrote to Innocent offering his realm to the Holy See under 
an annual tribute of four ounces of gold, The conditions of the homage 
were that he and his successor's should pay this sum in perpetuity, and in 
exchange receive support anil not recognise any superior authority, save 
that of Rome in the person of its legate. In May of the following year 
Lucius II replied, praising the kings resolution and promising protection, 
but addressing Afonso I as dux portmgaUentM and called his realm terra ; 
nevertheless the acceptance of the king's otter meant confirmation of the 
independence of Portugal, though his royal dignity was only recognised 
by Alexander III in 1179, probably owing to the papal desire for an 
undivided Spain as a barrier to the Muslim. The Emperor protested, 
but made no further attempt to recover his authority, while the king 
seems to have abandoned the idea of extending his territory to the uorth 
and east and to have lost Astorga, of which Alfonso VII naturally deprived 
him; henceforth he directed his efforts of expansion southward, and the 
subsequent disputes with his cousin refer to the limits of Portugal on 
that aide. 

The death struggle between Almorivides and Almohades in Africa, 
and the consequent confusion in Spain itself, gave him his opportunity, 
and in 1146, allying himself with lbu-Kasi, Wali of Mertola, he issued 
from his base at Coimbra, crossed the Tagus, leaving Lisbon and Santareiu 
on his Bank, and penetrated into the districts of Beja and Merida; his 
devastations led the authorities of Belatlia, the province lying between 
the Mondcgo und the Tagus, to otter their submission and tribute. He 
followed up tins success by surprising and taking by escalade the strung 
castle of Santarem, and next east his eye on Lisbon, in June 114* a 
Beet of some 200 sail carrying 13,000 'men, Anglo-Normans, Germans, 
and Flemings, entered the Douro on their way to Palestine; and the 
leaders were persuaded to put in at the Tagus and join him in an^attack 
on the city, which was starved into Surrender after a four months siege. 
Thereupon the almost inaccessible castle of Sintra submitted on tonus 
and the garrison of Palmella tied, while many of the crusiujprs obtained 
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grant* of land and remained in Portugal, In the tract of country liberated 

rom ^| 1s> ! ]3n ruk', (be Military Giders, ^thtniral^ and mcmanlic bodies 
were ak <3 given a share; near Uirifl the monmtvry uf Alcohol was 

I™ut 1153! monfcs to cultivation a large district 

whieb Ud been a desert These corporation* established villages mid 
towns with colonists attracted from the north, and the king divided up 
among hi. sddiere the estate* belonging to the Muslim inhabitants of 
Ij*boii who had died or fled, l hough the survivor* a ho accepted the 
1 hristuin yoke continued to enjoy their property under the name of 
MHtro* Jorros. He made two attempts in the nest few years to capture 
the strongly fortified town of AJcatw do Sa] with the aid of soldier* 
reenuttsj in England, and though those failed, it fell on 24 .Tune 1158, 
ant in 1159 he appear* to have taken and almndoned Beja and Evur*. 

J he reputation he liad gained is shewn by the fact that Alfonso II uf 
Aragon sought hi., daughter Mafalda in marriage, and that in 1165 
another daughter uf his, IJrraca, became the wife of Feitfinand II of r*on; 
and though he suffered a seHous defeat in II61 at the bands of the 
A inoliad Emperor of M orocco, * Ahd-al- Mu m i n, a body of municipal troops 
acting mdependenth won back Beja in 1162, and', some veara after, a 
guerrilla baud under GimJdo theFcaries* took Ev om , .luroiuenho, 

and then striking north-east seii«?d Gwrea and Trujillo, in modem 
‘ pain. In 1163 the king himself had entered Leon and occupied Saln- 
.V™® 6 thc injuries his subjects received from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
rcfortiited by Ferdinand in 1161, and when defeated at Arganal he sought 
compensation by invading Galicia and seizing Toy and the territory of 
Luma which had once been in the hands of his mother. Good fortune 
made him reckless; and, while the King of Leon was engaged m impelling 

rJ flom GftUd *v proceeded ill 1169 to besiege thecastle 

of lladajoz, at the summons of Ginddo, alio had already captured the 
town. Ferdinand hastened back to oppose him and the besieger Ijecamt* 
the besieged, the Portuguese were driven from the place, and in the flight 
Afcmso fractured a hg mid ira* taken prisoner. The King of Leon 
behaved with eatraoidinary generosity, for when Afonso confessed his 
fatilt and offered to bind over all he had in exchange for freedom, he is 
said to have replied; filestore what you have taken from me and k«p 
your kingdom Afonso was only too glad to accept these terms; he 
handed over twenty-five castles and a lai^ge sum of gold and after two 
months imprisonment returned home. Incapacitated by his irmirv from 
bnnng «mi» for the rest of Ids life, he provided for the defence'of the 
Alemtejo by granting to the Templars a third »f all they could acquire 
there* on condition that they used the revenue in the royal service Two 
yearn atm- he wu* besieged in Ssntarem by an Almohnd army and'again 
Mutrl b> the prompt arrival of his sdn-m-few; since the affair of Bodnidz 
he no longer inspired fear in his foes. J 

He now made a truce with the Muslims which lasted a decade; hrs 
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reign as chief of n military nation had virtually come to an end* and 
on 15 August 117Q he knighted his son Suni-ho and gave him a share 
in the adiMtuetmtioii and in the control of military affaire; as Portugal 
liod no rules of succession, it was advisable to accustom his subjects and 
foreigners to treat Sancho as king before his own death. In 1174 the 
prince married Duke* sister of Alfonso II of Aragon, mid four years later 
he recommenced the war by a raid against Seville, where he burnt one of 
the principal suburbs; hia boldness in penetrating m far as the capital of 
Andalusia stirred up Yusuf* Emperor of Morocco* who marked to reduce 
Portugal* but a naval exjjeditiuii against Lisbon in 1179 had no result 
and a serious invasion by land required time lo prepare. However* in 
May I l£4f the invading army Ironi Africa arrived and shut up Afonso in 
Santarem and* though Sancho was able to hold the enemy at bay* 
Portugal owed its salvation to the aid of the Archbishop of Simtiago de 
Compostela, who brought an army of 20,000 men on 26 June* and to 
that of the King of Leon* who arrived a month later. The sudden death 
of the Emperor and the disjienad of his host, followed by the failure of 
a fresh attack on Lisbon from the sea* completed the almost miraculous 
deliverance, and Afonso could die in peace on G December 1185 after a 
rule of forty-five years- Often unscrupulous in his methods* he succeeded 
by courage* persistency, and good fortune in making a nation* increasing 
its boundaries, founding a dynasty, and securing its recognition abroad* 
Succeeding to the throne at the age of thirty, Sancho devoted himself 
to rebuilding towns, founding dew ones* and erecting castles, and earned 
the name of Povoachr for his work in repopulaiiug the territories devas¬ 
tated by the long wars. To add to the defences and revenues of the 
kingdom- he encouraged the Military Orders* who in the field possessed 
the discipline lacking in the royal troops and in those of the communes* 
and by their strongholds protected the frontiers and the settlers under 
their walls; these Orders included the Templars and Hospitallers and the 
newer ones of Calatmva and Santiago, At first Sancho kept aloof from the 
quarrels between his brother sovereigns* and for some years intestine 
strife in Africa prevented Ya'qub* the new Emperor of Morocco* from 
repairing the disaster of 1184 and, when he attempted it in the spring of 
1189, he met w ith no permanent success. This encouraged Si inch o to take 
the initiative, but instead of pushing south-east to recover Beja and the 
Guadiana fortresses* which had been lost in the last years of hfe father, 
he secured the aid of two crusading fleets on their way to Poles tine, and 
sailing together down the Hank of Muslim territory to the Algarve* where 
the Portuguese hod never penetrated* the allies took A Ivor and Silvcs, 
a city larger and richer than Lisbon* in 1189. The barbarities practised 
by the crusader* at the fall of Lisbon and their accusations of bad faith 
against the King of Portugal were repeated, but Ihe prospect of booty 
never failed to secure their co-operation. This naval expedition, the first 
in Portuguese history, brought the submission of the wester^ part of the 
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province, and the king matched back through Muslim territory and re- 
conquered Beja, but in the bpring of the following year lie Inul to meet a 
fresh invasion from Africa; Ya'qub proceeded first to Silver and, leaving 
a force to besiege it* be traversed the Alecntejo plains, crossed the Tagus, 
took Torres Noras* and sat down before the Templar fortress of Tbomsr, 
while some of his troo^ got ns far ns Cosintjim, 

Saneho now found himself in a critical position; the enemy was estab¬ 
lished in overwhelming force hi the heart of the country and might enter 
his capital; but once again Providence came to its aid, in the shape of 
crusaders* who entered the Tagus and were j^rsuaded to reinforce him. 
Moreover* a pestilence broke out in the Emperors camp and led him to 
offer terms; if Silveii were restored, he would give back Torres Novas, 
retire* and make a seven years 1 truce. Though the terms were refused* the 
Emperor none the tes.^ broke up camp and led his army to Seville* but in 
the following year he not only retook Sikes and the other conquests of 
San ("ho* but got possession of Aloiccr, Palinella p and A lunula, so that the 
Muslim frontier came up again to the Tagus, Evom held out, and the 
Muslims abandoned Pa Smell a and Almada* but the king had to resign 
himself to bis other losses, and during the next four years he sought to 
provide against a similar calamity by establishing strongholds of the 
Military Orders along the right kink of the Tagus, by peopling the 
province with colonists from the north, and by restoring the castle of Leiim, 
In 11the prowess of Alfonso VIII of Castile provoked another 
invasion of the Peninsula by Ya'qub, and a Portuguese contingent shared 
in the defeat of Alnrcos. In the following year war broke out between 
the King* of Portugal and Leon; the former overran the southern part 
of Galicia and captured Tuy, which he held until 1199, but he suffered 
a defeat in front of Ciudad Rodrigo; though hostilities appear then to 
have ceased, be founded the city of Guardu on the eastern frontier a* a 
protection against Leon and made it the seat of a bishopric. He also re- 
occupied the north of the Alemtcjo by meinl^ra of the Military Orders* 
and the number of foreign settlers along the estuary of the Sado justified 
the grant of a charter to Cezimbra. The lam of life caused by the great 
famine of l^GS compiled him to greater efforts* and in the ensuing year* 
he travelled over bis kingdom* and established many new towns and dis¬ 
tricts in the centre* and even south of the Tagus. These acta rather than 
his exploits m a warrior* which were inferior to those of hi* father* art; bis 
true title to fame* and he was able to practise them by the peace he 
preserved with his neighbours, Christiau and Muslim: on the other hand 
a breach with the Church and a grave malady clouded his last ycara, 

A conflict broke out between Mari tnho Rodrigues, Bishop of Oporto, 
member of a noble family* and bis Chapter, during which the populace 
rose against and imprisoned their overlord and the royal officers seized his 
good* and thus*; of the see. Sancho took sides against the bishop, but was 
compelled by Innocent III to make restitution, while the citizens were 
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ftfljiiHgHl to be vfttsais of the Church in neenn Inure with the ffmnt made 
by Teresa to Bishop Hugo in 1120, notwitb-stending their charter. 
Before this pence cutuc, long-standing diflerences between San cho and the 
Bishop of Coimbra came to a head; when reproved for his personal mis¬ 
conduct and placed under an in ten! ict, Saraho retorted with acts of 
violence and imprisoned the prelate, and to a papal protest be sent a violent 
replv, doubtless penned by his chancellor Julian, a lawyer w ho shared the 
ideas of Arnold of Brescia, However, before his death in 1211 he became 
reconciled with both bishop and left the country better defended, cnlti- 
vated t and peopled* if 110 larger, than liad received it, bat the sum total 
of his legacies, ,£i26fi,000 in gold, suggests fiscal extortion. 

On ascending the throne in 1*11, Afonso II summoned Cortes at which 
it was decided that canon law should form part of the law of the realm, 
and that any civil enactment running counter to it should be void, the 
clergy were exempted from many forms of taxation, a concession which 
their rnfliiitcnance of schools and hospitals justified, and in exchange they 
accepted a law forbidding ecclesiastical corporations to purchase more 
land. The king gained the favour of the Church hy these measures, and 
Innocent III confirmed his nival title. Doubtless inspired by Julian, 
Afonso then felt strong enough to refuse to carry out the provisions of his 
father's will in favour of his brothers and sisters, on the ground that Crown 
lands were inalienable. This led to civil war and an invasion by the hmg 
of Leon, who took Coimbra, but the King of Castile intervened, out of 
gratitude for the help rendered bv Portuguese troops at the battle of Las 
Navas de Tolcsa (July 1212), and after five years of litigation the conflict 
was settled in Afonso's favour hy Innocent III, who received twenty-eight 
years* tribute owing to the Papal See* Nevertheless* the former national 
unity had been broken, and the efforts of the king to remove the hostility 
of the nobles by a general confirmation of their title-deeds did not bear 
fruit; for as it suggested a right of revocation, many refused to Accept it* 
Afonso was too much occupied with internal questions and too lacking in 
military spirit to seek to extend his frontiers, and he was absent when 
his troops won back Alc&cer with the help of another crusading fleet, led 
by the Count* of Holland and of Wied, after a two months siege on 
18 October 1*17, In the following year he made the bishops a present of 
tithe on the revenues of the royal lands in each diocese, which had hitherto 
been exempt from the tax. This step seems to have been taken mainl) on the 
advice of the dean of Lisbon, but shortly afterwards a dispute between 
the latter and the bishop, in which the king supported the dean, ledtOA 
change of policy. Gon^aJoMendes, Julians successor, and the Lord High 
Steward, Pedro Annes, supporter* of the supremacy of the civil power, 
incited Afonso to violate the immunities of the Church and the pm ucge$ 
grunted to the clergy by the Cortes vf 1211; the law against mortmain 
enacted at that time hod not been observed, and land had continued to 
iwiss into the hands of the clergy to the detriment of the exchequer- The 
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Archbifthop of Braga convoked an a&se m bly of prelates* ami after condemn^ 
ing I he public ads and adulterous life of Afonso excommunicated him 
imd his ministers. About the same time a general inquest into titles to 
landed property* ordered in 1220, up enemies among the nobles, 

who were generally not heard in their defence, and Afonso's bastard 
brother Martin Saaehes and the Kin" of Leon invaded Portugal and took 
Chaves. Though the energetic intervention of Honor! us III in favour of 
the archbishop hud not moved the king from Ins pur]nose, th^e events and 
the papal threat to release his subject# from their allegiance: induced him 
to make peace with the Church some months hefeire his death from 
leprosy in 1223, 

By making reparation to, and a concordat with, the Church Sancho It, 
who came In the throne at thirteen* obtained the removal of the interdict 
w hich had been kid on the realm, hut the hatreds provoked by the events 
of the last reign continued* and were reflected in perennial civil strife. To 
heal these divisions, the king, who bad crusading in his blood, renewed 
the war against the Muslims in co-operation with the King of Ijcoji and 
took Elvas (122fi), but did not attain his end; noble contended with 
noble* Templar with Hospitaller* bishop with bishop* the monastic Orders 
suffered persecution from the prelates* who met the robberies and 
usurpations con uni l Led by the royal officials with spiritual weapons* 
TiieCaitliiial of Abbeville, sent in 1228by Gregory IX,secured a temporary 
pacification* during w hich new towns were founded on the eastern frontier, 
while Elvas, which the Muslims hod reoccupied* and Juromenba were 
definitely conqueretL The captures of Mourn, Serpa* and Aljustrel followed 
in 1232-34, but Sandro# weak government and Ins continual changes 
of ministers neutralised these victories* and the kingdom gradually fd! 
into anarchy* In 1237 the Bishop of Oporto drew a terrible picture of 
its condition when he invited the Dominicans to establish themselves in 
the city* yet the Order contributed to the evils by it# own dissensions, by 
evading the mortmain law* and by admitting to the priesthood men who 
only sought to evade taxation or military service; moreover* the clergy 
of Lisbon commonly compelled testators to leave part of their property 
to the Church under the threat of deprivation of the Sacrament*. 
There was reason for extending the law of 1211, which forbade the pur¬ 
chase of land by ecclesiastical corporation#* to the acceptance of gift# 
and bequest#*## these had become excessive through the piety of the 
people; but the continual breaches of ecclesiastical immunities, the 
expulsion of the Bishop of Lisbon in a grossly sacrilegious manner by 
Sancho^ brother Ferdinand* and similar deeds by hi# uncle in the north* 
could not fail to provoke papal intervention, even against a crusading 
monarch. The king yielded and gave full satisfaction to the prelates* 
though the citizens of Oporto continued for two year# the struggle with 
their bishop which they had inherited from their forbears; but in the 
midst of titase contentions Sancho found time to pursue the Holy War, 
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nnrl he reduced the castles on the Guadianu froiti Mertola to the sea, 
together with the western part of the Algarve (lSt38-4©) and confided 
them to the Order of Santiago, 

Records are lacking for the next few years, and nil we can lie aura of is 
tliat the pubiic disorder continued and that the king did nothing to check 
it; in m resequence, the prelates presented at Rome a catalogue of the 
wrongs of the Church and the in isdeeds of Sancho and his min inters, in* 
chiding toleration of heretical opinions, and to .strengthen their case they 
detailed the injuries done to the State. The accusation that he had let 
the castle* fall into disrepair and failed to defend the frontiers was well 
calculated to deprive him of the credit he had gained from Gregor)' IX 
for his campaign and* whether true or not* his recent indolence gave 
it colour. The intention of the prelates was to shew that he was in¬ 
capable and might to be deposed; in that case the Pope had a special 
right to take action, because Portugal was a papal fief. As Sancho had 
no children, hh brother Afonso, Count of Boulogne, was the natural 
successor, and some of the bishops and nobles* apparently with the 
approval of the new Pope Innocent IV, had already invited him to play 
the pud of saviour of the country. Early in 1345 the Pope com missioned 
the Bishops of Oporto und Coimbra to require the king to repair bis past 
offence* and give pledges for the future, and on their arrival at the Council 
of Lyons ihev reported bis obduracy, whereupon Innocent appointed 
Afonso curator of the realm and ordered the authorities to obey him, 
though he declared that he had no intention of depriving Sancho of the 
crown. In September, at a meeting in Paris, Afonso accepted the condi¬ 
tions imposed by the Archbishop of Braga and the Bishop of Oporto, 
which referred mainly to the Church* and at the beginning of 1346 he 
proceeded to Lisbon, which declared for him in the first of its many revo¬ 
lutions. Though Sancho defended himself and called m the aid of Spanish 
tftmps, led by Alfonso* son of Ferdinand III of Castile* he was finally 
vanquished and died in exile at Toledo in 1348, whereupon the Count of 
Boulogne took the title of king. 

In 1349-50 the forces of the Military Orders conquered the rest of 
the Algarve, but Ferdinand 1 * son claimed the province under a grant from 
the Wali of Niebla, invaded Portugal, and compelled Afonso III to yield 
it to him; however, in 135$the latter, intent on its recovery, and though 
his wife was living, agreed to marry Beatrice, illegitimate daughter of the 
former, who had become King of Castile and Leon under the title of 
Alfonso X, and it was arranged that the Algarve should revert to 
Portugal when the first child of the union reached the age of seven. In 
1208, after conflicts over its ownership* Alfonso X ceded it to the Infant 
Dims, son of Afonso III, with certain reservations, on condition that he 
served him in war with 50 lances; tlic irregular marriage of the King of 
Portugal was validated by Urban IV on the death of the Countess of 
Boulogne; ami finally in 1267, by the convention of Badajd^ aU restrictions 
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on Portuguese sovereignty were removed, and the Guadiana became the 
boundary between the two conn tries. Since then the frontier* of Portugal 
have hardly varied* a fact unique in European history. In internal affairs 
the policy of Afonso I FT was to strengthen the Th i rd Estate as an ally 
against nobles and clergy* to recover the Crown proper!v alienated by 
himself under compulsion at the beginning of his reign and by Ins pro- 
decessor, and to increase the revenue which these grants and the civil war 
had considerably diminisbetL The presence of representatives of the towns 
at the Cortes of 1254 for the first time shewed their increasing importance,, 
the provision for the payment of tributes in money and not in hind 
benefited the'peopleas wdi as the king* who was the chief landowner* and 
the Inquest of 12-58 enabled a correct schedule of Crown property to be 
prepared and revealed how far it had been alienated in favour of private 
persons and corporations, often fraudulently to avoid taxation* In 1261 
the Cortes disputed the ancient right of the monarch to raise money by 
debusing the value of the coinage every seven years* and for a considera¬ 
tion Afonso had to renounce it and agree that he and his successors 
would accept instead a fixed sum payable once only in each reign; the 
principle that a new general tax could only be imposed by the consent of 
the nation was thus established* Notwithstanding this cheeky instructions 
were issued in 1265 to the judicial authorities for the recovery of lands 
held from the Crown which had lieen sold by the grantees to the loss of 
its rights; they were to be purchased at the price paid by the present 
owners and* if the latter refused to sell* they were to be confiscated* and 
lands abandoned or uncultivated were also to be seized In no case was a 
Crown estate to be divided up between members of a family, unless one 
became responsible for the whole rent, and those granted to the Military 
Orders were in future to be subject to taxation. 

If these revolutionary measures* which were carried out in part and 
without hearing the parties interested, failed to relieve the treasury, tve 
may attribute this to the lavish expenditure of the king and to the 
rapacity of his courtiers* especially the Lord High Stewards Dom JoAti 
Peres de Aboim, and the Chancellor, Estevam A tines; but as they 
affected thousand* of the nobility and clergy, this issue offered an 
excellent occasion for the leaders of the latter to open a campaign 
against the king they had helped to set up unci who lind abused their 
confidence. Five of the bishops went to Rome and presented a list of 
grievances, those of the clergy being in 48 articles. They contained the 
old charges of infringement of ecclesiastical immunities, interference in 
the appointment of bishops aid clergy* robbery of the Church, and 
ill-treatment of clerics, but for the first time the municipal!tic* appear 
as abettors of the monarch; the accusation that Afonso threatened the 
bishops with death to secure his ends, and had their servants castrated 
and killed and priests stripped naked* accords with his violent temper 
anil tlic barbarity of the times. He met the storm by presenting a 
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declaration Df the towns in his favour and by enlisting for n new crusade 
promoted by Clement IV in 1867, and by hi* Own efforts and those of 
his agents in Home be succeeded in neutralising the representations of 
the prelates for some years, until the acts of violence and the illegalities 
grew worse and drove them to present fresh complaints. In liiTtl 
Gregory X endeavoured to bring the king to reason, whereupon Afonso 
summoned the Cortes and hud a committee consisting of his friends 
appointed to examine the matter, with the result that it reported in his 
favour. This further subterfuge did not avail him, for by a bull of 
4 September 1275 the Pope required him to swear to carry out the 
obligations he had contracted in Paris and the resolutions contained in 
the bulls of Honor! us III and Gregory IX, failing which he threatened 
hbu with excommunication and interdict, and in the last resort with 
deposition. 'Hie king remained obdurate and, now as before, changes in 
the occupancy of the Papid See favoured him by muring a delay in the 
execution of the threats, but in 1277 an apostolic commissary published 
the bull in Lisbon and intimated its provisions to the king, so tliat they 
became effective in due course. No revolution folluwed, because no 
pretender existed, and Din is, a capable youth of sixteen, already shared 
in the administration: however, on his death-bed in January 12 j 9, Afonso 
took the oath required of him without reserve. The tenacity of the 
clergy and the patience of successive Popes had won after a struggle of 
nineteen years. 

The interdict continued for some time, because Din is, following in the 
steps of his father, did not carry out the provisions of the bull of 
Gregoiy X, m the hope that they would be modified; and though he 
entered into negotiations at Home, the short reigns of severe! Popes ntid 
differences between him and them delayed a settlement until 1289. The 
concordat then made and its sequels represented a fair compromise, and 
rtgulntcd the relations of clergy and Crown so as to preclude further 
disputes on qutsitiuns of principle. By means of a declaration of war 
against Castile in 1295, the king obtained the restitution of the towns 
of Serpa mid Mourn and the cession of those of Aroche and A rare mi on 
the oust to which he Laid claim, and by an invasion in the following year 
he annexed the district of Hi ha Cob between the river of this name and 
the Douro, On the suppression of the Templars by Clement V, he 
endeavoured to incorporate their property in that uf the Crown, but as 
the Pope refused his consent, it was agreed that they should be transferred 
to a new Order, the Order of Christ, which was founded in 1 fill 9. After 
the conquest of the Algarve, the older Military Orders, through lark of 
occupation, fell into decay, of which we liave evidence in the complaints 
of the Cortes in 1361, 1472, and 1481, but the Order of Christ played an 
mportant jjftrt in the voyages directed by Prince Henry the Navigator, 
which were financed out of its revenues. Notwithstanding the war with 
Castile and the rebellion of the king’s eldest son Afonso, which disturbed 
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the whole reign, it was one of moral and material progress, shewn in tbs 
peaceable settlement of the conflict between Crown mid clergy, ill the foun¬ 
dation of the university, and in the development of letters, agriculture, 
industry* and the navy* A allege had been founded in Lisbon in 1286 
by Dom Domingos Jardu, one of the king's tutors, under his protection 
and that of the monks of Aloohfu, 1 **, and in the previous century schools 
existed in-the cathedrals and monasteries, but Portuguese who aspired to 
a degree hail to go abroad. To remedy this the clergy suggested the 
foundation of a university, offering to pay the teacher*, and in 1290 the 
king iminded it in l^i-sbcm s but owing to the conflicts between students 
and citizens he transferred it to Coimbra in 1308. In imitation of his 
grandfather Alfonso X of Castile, he substituted Portuguese for Latin in 
judicial procedure, and caused tlmt king's code, the Skit Pnjildn.% to 
be translated; his court, like that of his father, who had lived for many 
years in touch with French culture, was one of the literary centres of the 
Peninsula, and Dims himself, beside being a protector of letters, left 
a large number of lyric poems which are contained in the Cancitnuiroj. 
To benefit agriculture and the revenue* he sought to increase the number 
of small proprietors and prevent further land from falling into mortmain. 
Following in the trend of previous legislation, a law of 1286 forbade 
corporations from acquiring real estate by purchase, and ordered what 
had been bought since the beginning of the reign to be -sold within 
a year, under pain of confiscation; in 1291 another law provided that the 
landed property of those who entered religious Orders should not jjjlss to 
the latter but only to laymen; moreover, to induce the upper class to 
farm, it wjis decreed that fidulgus by so doing should not lose their 
nubility, and steps were taken for the division and leasing of uncultivated 
hind* Marshes were drained and the pine forest of Idrin planted to 
provide wood for construct ions and prevent sand from the sea-shore 
being tiirown by the wind over the fields round t he city; these measures 
gained for the king the title of Husbandman^ while his reorganisation 
of the navy under the Genoese Emanucle Pezagno enabled the Portuguese 
in the next reign to commence the ocean voyages and reach the Canaries. 
The queen, St Isabel, contributed to the civilising work of her husband 
and ministers by the example of her life devoted to good works, by 
constant efforts to promote Wmony between her husband and turbulent 
son, and by her chari ty in the great plague of 1333. 

Happier than Oostile, which was a prey to constant civil disturbances, 
Portugal during the forty years following the death of Dbis enjoyed 
internal pence* save for a conflict between Afonso IV and his bastard 
brother, Afonso Sanches, and the brief rebellion of his son Peter* con¬ 
sequent on the execution of the latter'* mistress Igne* de Castro by 
royal order. In spite of the war wiLh Castile (1336-39), which had no 
tangible results for either ride, Afonso helped its King Alfonso XI to 
repel the great Muslim invasion of the Peninsula from Africa in 1510, 
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and shared in the Christian victory of the Salado (4 April). The foreign 
policy of his sticccssor Fctcr I w r ft* one of neutrality* wliile ftt home he 
devoted himself to the stem administration of justice and to the increase 
of the Crown revenues, and amassed a large treasure which was squandered 
by his son Ferdinand; the ideal of equality of ail men before the law 
was realised, and afterwards the people said that tlicre had never been 
such ten years ns those of his reign. We liavc an echo of the former 
quarrel between the monarchy and the Church at the Cortes of 1,1 vas 
(1301), when the prelates complained without success of the exercise ol the 
royal beucpUcUum -. they raised the point again at the Cortes of 1427 and 
1477, and In 1487 John II renounced the right. 

On the accession of Henry 11 of Castile, Ferdinand claimed the 
throne as great-grand sou of Suncho the Breve, and at the invitation 
of certain magnates he invaded Galicia in 13U9, but retired at the lirst 
sign of opposition, and a Castilian army entered Portugal and captured 
several strong places. A Portuguese naval expedition against Seville hail 
to retreat with loss, and in the following year peace was made; Ferdinand 
agreed to marry Henry’s daughter, but with the volatility which charac¬ 
terised him, he ignored this promise and married Ltonor Tellk-s, wife of 
a vassal, in spite of the protests of his subjects, and he entered into an 
alliance w ith John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who claimed the crown 
of Castile in right of his wife Constance. In December 1372 Henry II 
invaded Portugal and reached Lisbon, while Ferdinand remained shut up 
in fiantamn, waiting for English aid which never came, and in March 
1873 lie hail to accept Henry’s terms, abandon the English alliance, and 
hand over six towns as security fur liis good faith, lie then set shout to 
build a new circuit of walls for Iisbon,n great work which was completed 
in two years by forced labour, and at the same time made preparations to 
renew the war with Castile at the first opportunity. This came with the 
death of Henry II in 1380, Having secured the assistance of an English 
expeditionary force under Edmund, L&rl ol Cambridge, llie Portuguese 
opened hostilities on the eastern frontier, but a t ustiliun fleet entered 
theTftgus and laid siege to the capital (March 1382). It held nut, thutigh 
the king made no serious effort to relieve it, and in August he made 
peace without informing the carl, who had to return to England in 
September. Being a weak man, Ferdinand's change of policy may lie 
ascribed to the clash of interests and influences around him, and in any 
case the enactments in favour of agriculture and shipping shew that he 
Li ad capable ministers; they included the ho das SesmaniU, described 
later on, and two otliers, which granted privileges to builders and buyers of 
ships, and established a maritime insurance company, whose regulations in¬ 
fluenced the formation of sea law in the Mediterranean. At this time Lisbon 
was already a great truling port, frequented by merchants of all nations, 
nnd , according to the chronicler Femao I .opes, 4U0 to 500 cargo heats 
lay in front of it at once, many employed in the exjiort of salt and wine. 
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On the death of Ferdinand in October I3S3, the crown passed to his 
daughter Beatrice, who had been espoused to John I of Castile in the 
previous Aprih while Leunor TeUcs became regent and by the marriage 
contract was to hold office until u *on of Beatrice completed the age of 
fourteen, These arrangements were gene rally resented, because Leon or 
had earned the Janie of an adulteress by her relations with Joao 
Fernandes Ajideiro, Count of Ourem, ilehl! because the crown of Portugal 
would pass to the King of Castile if Beatrice predeceased tier hits baud. 
The great majority of the nation net its hopes on the Infant John* 
Grand Master of the Older of A viz, bastard son of Peter I by Teresa 
Louren^u T as the champion of independence. The agitation against the 
scandalous life of the regent, coupled with the fear of foreign rule, grew 
until a group of nobles led by Nunu Alvares Pereira and by Alvaro 
Puss, one of the tribunes of Lisbon, with the support of the citizens, 
resolved on tiie death of Andciro and persuaded John to carry it out 
The latter was then proclaimed Defender of the realm by the populace 
of the capital, though the burgess^ hesitated at lirst to join his party, 
through fear of the power of Castile and of the nobles, who were 
legitimists. Thereupon Leonor summoned her son-in-law to invade the 
realm, while John and his friends sent ambassadors to London to seek 
leave to recruit volunteers; this they obtained, but few came. In January 
the King of Castile reached Santarein, and Leonor (bund herself 
compelled to hand over the government to Li in; and, though Nimo 
iVlvarcs Pert-ini defeated a Castilian force at Atoldros, the main body 
arrived before the capital uti 8 February and began the siege. Oporto 
liad adhered to the nationalist cause, and after repelling a Galician attack 
directed by the Archbishop of Compostela, it sent ft squadron to the 
relief of Lisbon, which forced the Castilian blockade of the Tagus* The 
city continued to resist, plague worked havoc among the besiegers, and, 
when in September his wife fell ill, .John 1 hroke up his camp and 
returned home. After reducing some places which hdd out for Castile, 
tlae Master of A viz and Nuno Alvarez Pereim proceeded to Coimbra, 
where the Cortes. had been summoned to settle the succession to the 
crown; some favoured the former, others another John, son of Peter I 
by Ignez de Castro, but the argument* of Dr Joao das Hegraa, afterwards 
chancellor, persuaded the assembly to elect the Master nf Avh (6 April 
1385). 

Though the King of Castile had retired, nearly all the north and 
centre of the realm with 70 towns and castles obeyed him, so that the 
nationalist cause remained in jeopardy; and though the King of Portugal 
and Nuno Alvares Pereira, now Constable, succeeded in reducing Yianna, 
Guimarics, and Braga, and the Castilians lost a battle at Trancoso, their 
fleet of 63 fesseJs entered the Tagua In the spring of 1385 and blockaded 
Lidwu. In June Jolm of Castik invaded Portugal with 3£,W0 men, and 
to meet tlikv large army the King of Portugal could oppose only G,5QQ t 
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including iiOO English archers, when the two armies met at Aljuburota 
(14 AugOFt 1385). Yet the Portuguese host, though small *nd fasting, for 
it was The eve of the Feast of the Assumption, had the ad vantages of 
portion and desperation, arid fighting on foot it routed the ibiv^ry 
of Castile and their French allies in less than mi hour; the allies lost 
& (KW men killed, the roval standard of Custife, and the ornament* of the 
kind's chapel So dtdsive was the victory that the Constable was able to 
invade Castile, and he defeated the Master of the Order of Alcantara 
and his army at Valvwde (15 October)* On his election to the throne, 
John 1 had sought an alliance with England, and on the news of the 
battle of Aljubarrota, the Duke of Lancaster decided to pursue by arms 
his claim to the crown of Castile, while the treaty of Windsor was signed 
between the King of Portugal and Kichard II (9 May 1386), In July 
the duke landed at Corunna* and after overrunning Galicia met John I 
and gave hitn his daughter Philippa ill marriage; but the Anglo* 
Portuguese campaign proved a failure-, and in May the duke accepted 
the terms of pence offered him, under which he received an indemnity 
for his expenses, while his daughter Catherine was betrothed to Henry 
hear of the King of Castile. The war between this country and 1 ortugiil 
had virtually terminated, though frontier incursion.'- continued, and in 
1387 a throe wars’ truce was made, and renewed for fifteen years in 1393; 
in 1896 hostilities broke out afresh, followed soon by another Iruee lor ten 
years, and finally the conflict* which had lasted since 1383, was ended 
by a definite j»cace treaty (81 October 1411). 

The long war bad drawn large numbers of men from their usual 
occupations and accustomed them to fighting and plunder or to a life 
of idleness and crime; to employ them abroad, to satisfy the chivalric 
ideas of his sons, to check piracy, and to continue the crusade against the 
Muslims which was a Portuguese tradition, the king was pel’siladed to 
undertake the first of the overseas expeditions, which resulted m the 
capture of Ceuta (21 August 1415) and its retention. His son Prince 
Henrv the Navigator had previously sent ships down the west coast of 
Africa, but the methodical explorations he directed, which were inspired 
bv religious and scientific ideas and based largely on the information 
obtained in that city, date from then. TosaperviBC die expeditions, Henry 
fixed his abode in the Algarve and applied himself to the study of 
mathematics and cosmography, selected pilots, and luui thorn instructed * 
moreover, he sent to Majorca for Master income* h noted Jewish car- 
tographeTj who taught Ibe Portuguese to make maps- In 1416-13 hi& 
captains riHlificovered Madeira and Porto Santo, which were and 

cultivated as to become sources of wealth in hi* lifetime- Ihcy msam 
various attempts to conquer the Canaries from 1425, founded Cape 
Bojador in 1434, and hy 1436 had*reached the Rio do Dura; but the 
vovages were then interrupted for some years, first by the disastrous 
expedition against Tangier in 1437, where Henry had J:o leave his 
* 
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brother Ferdinand in the hand;? of the Moors to save his army, and 
secondly by a dispute over the regency. 

To gain adherent and reward services in the war nf independently 
John I luid made extensive grants of Crown land? to the C unstable and 
others, so that, when peace came with Castile, the royal patrimony was 
exhausted and he had nothing for fa'esh claimants on his lanmty and for 
his growing sons; by the advice of Dr Joao das Regrss and others, he 
bought hack part of the lands and took their tenants into his service, arid 
in 1433 lie mode a further attempt to restore the position of the Crown 
by the Lei Mental* Promulgated by his son King Edward (1488-38) in 
1484, it provided that lands granted by the Crown could only descend 
to the eldest son of the grantee ami his successors, excluding female* and 
collateral*, and that they could never be divided up nor alienated. This 
enactment and the preparation of a new code, puUishcd by Edward's 
successor under the name of the OrUena^dfJt AJoTtxinux y together with 
a literary' movement, in which he was foremost, mark the reign of the 
philosopher king; Ffefnao Lopes, the greatest of Portuguese chroniclers, 
in whose pages an epoch comes to life again, received his commission to 
write in 1434, and was succeeded by Gomes E an lies de Zumra, Ruv de 
Pina, and Garcia de Resende. When lid wan! died in 1438* he left the 
queen, Leonor of Aragpn, regent for bis son Afonso V who w as a minor, 
but his brother, the Infant Peter, by force and intrigue succeeded in 
getting himself elected hi her stead at the Cortes of 1440, oud not with- 
3 Lauding opposition from the queen and the nobles, he held the post until 
1448, when at the instigation of the Duke of Bragaiim and others, 
Afonso took the government into his own hands. Thereupon the j>eiit-up 
hatred against Peter broke out; he allowed himself to be driven into 
rebellion, and wits defeated by the royal forces and killed at the battle 
of Atfkrrobeira (20 May 1449). 

The Hcnrician voyages recommenced in 1 HI, ami the profits att rucicU 
adventurers rnnl led to the formation of companies to exploit the trade 
of the new-found lauds; already by 1446 us many as 51 caravels had left 
Portugal and penetrated 460 league* beyond Cape Jkijador, but after 
that date there is ft gap in our information. In 1455-56 Anton iotto 
(Tsixlimare mid Alvise da Ci da Mostu explored the Senegal and Gambia, 
and then, ur later, with Antonio da Noli, they discovered five of the 
Cape Verde Islands, while Diogo Gomes made two voyages in 1456 and 
1460 with orders to reach the Indies, and be carried an interpreter in 
case he succeeded. Henry died in this year, and the Portuguese had then 
penetrated ^ far .south as Sierra Leone, white the Azores had been 
known at least since 1439. In 1461 Pedro du Sintra went on to Cape 
Mcsuradn* and in 1469 Afonso V leased the royal rights in the Guinea trade 
to Fcm&a Gomes on condition that*he discovered yearly UK) leagues of 
fresh coastline, with the result that the Equator was crushed anil Cape 
Catherine attained between 1469 and 1471. Tlie king did not therefore 
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neglect maritime exploration, but ho attached more importance to 
extending Portuguese dominion in Morocco, mid in pursuit of this aim he 
captured" Alcacor Ceguer in 1458, attacked Tangier and Atnla in 1462, 
and gained them in 1471; these strongholds served as schools of arms, 
but their maintenance drained the country Df men and money it could 

ill afford to lose. , * i j,ai 

On the death of Henry IV of Castile m 1474, leaving an only child 

Joan)in, the partisans of the latter invited Afonso V to invade the country 
and marry the princess, who was Ida niece, promising to recognise him ad 
kill- though Isabella, Henry’s sister, married to Ferdinand of Aragon, was 
already m possession of the crom. As Louis XI of France desired to 
recover Hou^illou, which the Aragonese had annexed, Afonso proposed 
an alliance to him, which was accepted, and while Louis invaded Biscay, 
Afonso entered Castile in 1475 to uphold Joanna. After nine months, 
occupied with frontier raids and fruitless negotiations, the Castilian and 
Portuguese armies met at Tore (February 1475) and fought an indecisive 
battle, for while Afonso was beaten and tied, his son John destroyed the 
forces o pposed to hi m - Nevertheless the king’s partisans in Castile grow fewer 
and fewer, mid he decided to apply to Louis XI for help; but Ins journey 
to France proved fruitless, and he had to make peace w ith Ferdinand mid 
Isabella at Akatovas (4 September 1479). This was followed by the treaty 
of Toledo (6 March 1480), the value of which to Portugal lay in its recogni¬ 
tion of her right to the lands and island* to the south and to die conquest 
of Morocco; in exchange she ceded her claims to the Canaries, which had 
led to friction between the two countries at least from 1425. The wars 
anil liberalities of Afonso left the treasury in debt, and under Ins easy 
rule the Broganxa family hod come to regard itself sis almost equal to the 
sovereign. The energetic character of John II (1481-95) fitted him to 
grapple with these problems, and the general movement towards absolutism 
hi other countries pointed out the way. Immediately after hi* accession, 
a question ore** at the Cortes of 1481 as to the form in w inch the nobles 
should do homage; they considered the one suggested by the king too 
rigorous and the Duke of Brogan ra invoked his privileges and sent to his 
palace at Villa Vkfma for his title-deeds. The royal officer who accompanied 
the duke's agent in the search found a treasonable correspondence with 
Castile, in which the duke and his brother the Marquess of Montcuior 
were implicated, and he took and .hewed it to the king, who waited for 
two years before striking at his greatest and richest subjects. At the same 
time"the Third Estate asked John to examine the grounds on which the 
nobles held a number of towns under their jurisdiction and, if these proved 
invalid, to revindicate them for the Crown; they also demanded protection 
against the injustices they suffered at the hands of the great lords and 
their officials, and suggested a nuinbtr of financial reforms. In seeking to 
promute their own interests, the municipalities facilitated the kings 
absolutist policy, and lie proceeded to act on their requests.. In 1488 the 
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Duke of Bregnnza was arrested* tried and sentenced to death f and executed 
at Evom (30 May); all his goods were confiscated* and the Martino* of 
Motitemor only escaped by flight. The queejfs brother, the Duke of Viset!, 
who was involved in the conspiracy, received a pardon on account of his 
youth, but soon afterwards entered into a plot with some of the nobles 
to assassinate the king, who thereupon slew him with his own hand (28 
August 1484), while some accomplices suffered imprisonment or death. 
Thenceforth John II provided himself with a personal guard, which his 
predecessors had not needed, for* unlike most other countries, Portugal 
did not suffer from regicide, and her sovereigns appear to have been 
esteemed by their subjects. John shewed a like ruthlessness to the Jews 
expelled in 1492 from Spain. lie allowed some 90 1 000 to enter Portugal 
and stay eight months on payment of a poll tax of eight mumdoB each, and 
agreed to supply vessels to take them wherever they wished to go; many 
were robbed and others slain by the people, who bad suffered from the 
extortions of their own Jew's and attributed the plague which broke out 
to the presence of the aliens, and w hen the time came for the latter to 
leave, the king ordered them to proceed to Africa* Those w ho went were 
treated even worse by the Moors; those whu did not go were reduced to 
slavery* Previous to this, the Jews liad no raison to cum plain of their lot 
in Portugal, as their own historians admit. 

Afonso V had handed over the administration of the forts and factories 
un the African coast to John in 1474, and as soon ns the latter came to 
the throne he took up Henry's work, Lbe search for a sea route to Indio, 
with Henry's zeal* In 1482-83 Dingo Cao ('cached the Congo and Cape 
St Mary, in 1485 Cape Cross; in 1482 Diogo de Azamhuja built the 
fort of St George at Mina, mid in 1488 Bartholomew Dios rounded 
the Cape of Storms, renamed by the king Good Hope from the ex- 
pectation that India would soon lie attained, and discovered 1250 miles 
of fresh coast, but the death of Prince Afonso and a dispute with Spain 
caused delays, and the prize fell to John's successor, Manuel the Fortunate; 
it was not until 1498 tliat Vasco da Gama anchored off Calicut and realised 
the union of East and West of which Henry hud dreamed. To supplement 
the voyage of Dias, John had endeavoured to obtain information idxuit 
the route to India by means of land travellers; an expedition went up 
the Senegal, which wan supposed to be connected w ith the Nile, while 
Pedro da Covilhnn and Afunsu de Faria proceeded to Cairo and Aden, 
where they parted company. Palva died, but his cum pinion went on to 
India and East Africa and, after returning to Egypt, sent home an account 
of what he had learnt. His information combined with that of Dias led to 
the voyage of da Gama* which the king planned before he died in 1495. 

The Portuguese failed to discover America*but John II had good reasons 
for rejecting the project Columbus submitted tu him of a western passage 
to India, after its careful examination by bis mathematicians and cosmo- 
grapliet^; Lire Astern route proved to be far shorter. When the nav igator 
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returned from bis first voyage in March 1403, the king was advised that 
the new-found hinds were in his sphere, and the rumour arose in Spain 
that he had sent a caravel thither and was equipping others fur the same 
destination; thereupon King Ferdinand proposed that the matter should 
1m? settled by negotiations, but without waiting for these he persuaded 
Alexander VI, a Sjraniard, to issue the bull of 4 May 1493 by which all 
lands west and south of a line drawn at 100 leagues from the Azores and 
Cape Verde islands were to belong to Spain; then, still not content, he 
induced the Pope to issue another bull on 2G September, enlarging the 
previous concession to the prejudice of Portugal- John had then to ^choose 
between a war anti ncgotiat i ons; he chose the latter, and by the 1 rent y 
of Tordesilks (7 June 1494) succeeded in getting the line between the 
Portuguese and Spanish spheres moved, so os to run at 3(0 leagues west 
of the tape Verde islands. The king yielded to Spain the supposed route 
to the Indies discovered by Columbus, obtained control of the true way 
to the East, and secured possesion of Brazil. This diplomatic victory was 
due to his skill in the conduct of the matter and to the ability of his 
plenipotentiaries. Duarte Pacheco, one of these, wrote of John : “his judg- 
iiletit and intelligence have been unequalled in our time, imd his opponent, 
Isabella the Catholic, spoke of him as “the man,’" 

When the history of the monarchy logins the population was of 
Hispnnu-Arab stock’ with a landed aristocracy of Gothic origin. Portugal 
hud a relatively well-endowed Church, whose prelate* were men of culture, 
communes representing the middle class, possessing an internal adminis¬ 
tration, guaranteed by their charters, as independent as that of the 
nobles ami clergy on their estates, and in the country districts freedinen 
and serfs; by the end of Hie thirteenth century personal servitude 
disappeared. The Muslims and Jews formed groups apart, and m the 
towns, where they usually lived, they had their own quarters, enjoyed 
certain privileges, anil paid a special tax. ^ 

The mon a rchy was hcieditarv and* according to a doctrine inherited 
from the Visignths and founded on Biblical tarts, the king represented 
God, from whom he received his authority \ but In practice the privileges 
and immunities of each class and local customs restricted it, and Saurbo I 
and his successors, inspired by their chancellors trained in Roman Law t 
strove with success to escape uiost of these restrictions. Their efforts 
were dirticted to secure the supreme administration of justice, the limi¬ 
tation of baronial and ecclesiastical privileges and properties the control 
of local administration, and untrammelled exercise of the legislative 
function. In 3317 Dinis, following in the steps of Afonso II, proclaimed 
that by the law and custom of the realm the right uf judgment in the last 
instance was understood ns reservcd*to the Crown in all royal grants, in 
recognition of its ovcrlordsbip, and the people defended this doctrine in 
the Carta of I37& Though monarch* sometimes renounce^ this right in 
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their grants, the Third Estate supported it and the Qrdma{5ei f J k fbn*intu 
confirmed it; moreover, in this code the royal judges (Corrrgidom) were 
ordered to visit every place twice yearly. Thi* was a direct challenge to 
the nobles, whose lands called cotdo§ and honrax were by custom exempt. 
In the Cortes of 1393 the nobles had com plains I that their privileges were 
not respected, and in the Cortes of 1+34 the people asked Edward to 
assume the entire jurisdiction,but he refilled; the time had not come for 
so sweeping a reform. Fiscal consulernttous, even more than the point of 
authority, were at the root of the war waged by the monarch* with the 
Church and nobility, because the Sands of the latter were usually free 
from taxation, and they explain the Inquests and the laws against mort¬ 
main* which have already been mentioned. In their policy of aggrandise¬ 
ment* the kings often shewed the same lack of respect for the rights of 
others which was commonly imputed to nobles and clergy, os for instance 
in the seizure of six towns belonging to the abbey of Aleobo^a in the 
reign of Afonso IV, which w ere restored by Peter I. The struggle between 
the Crown and the prelates, in which the former was usually the aggressor* 
ended by a compromise under l>inis, and subsequent disputes between the 
two were amicably settled, while the revocation* of grants, the restrict ions 
imposed by the Lei j/ftvfo/, and the con fixations under John II, by de¬ 
stroying fraudulent title* and recovering property which the kings had 
fjeen constrained to part with in times of difficulty, broke the power of 
the landed aristocracy* With the abasement of the privileged classes, the 
support uf the communes was no longer necessary to the Crown. In the 
past it had been regularly given; in the Cortes of H7&-73 the people told 
Afonso V that it was bis duty to use his u absolute power^ to repair the 
injuries done them and not to wait for their complaints. Moreover, a town 
considered it a calamity to be given to a magnate, when civil and criminal 
jurisdiction accompanied the grant, and some, like Oporto, counted among 
their privileges that a noble could not reside in them* in order that their 
w omenfolk might be secure from outrage. Nevertheless, when in the Cortes 
of 1475 the Third Estate asked that its approved laws and customs should 
bo maintained and royal orders and judicial decisions to the contrary' lie 
cancelled* Afonso V replied that the general request was ill-mode, but 
that any special injury would be repaired. 

In the course of time, legislative power became the chief attribute of 
royal authority. The early Portuguese kings based their ordinances on 
their own good pleasure and on the consent of the magnates, but in the 
fourteenth century this style was replaced by the will of the monarch* 
either with or without the consent of hi* Council, and in the middle of 
the same century document* attribute to the king unlimited power Some 
of these emanating from IVter I speak of “our free will and certain know¬ 
ledge*™ but this changes in the r^Sgti of his son Ferdinand to **our 
knowledge and absolute power the last formula becomes, increasingly 
frequent and at the end of our period it corresponds to a fact, notwith¬ 
standing the institution of the Cortes, This assembly had its origin in'the 
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old Curia Jfcgfif, or Royal Council* which existed among the Visigoths; 
though in theory under no obligation to consult it, the kings did not fail 
to do so when they had to take important resolutions. Hie Cwria acted 
in two distinct ways, as an ordinary assembly, or in extraordinary sessions* 
in which matters of great moment were discussed. Both were attended by 
members of the royal family* court official*, magnates, lay and ecclesiastical, 
and certain noble* and prelates in whose lands the meetings were held, 
or who happened to be at court A* lawyers grew In political importance, 
they began to have seats on the Council. At extraordinary meetings the 
nobility was represented* not only by the usual members, but by all the 
magnates, who were specially summoned, and the Church sent its prelates, 
secular and regular. The Masters of the three Military Ordure also at¬ 
tended, mid later on procurators of the cities enjoyed the right to be 
present. The king called the Council, and those summoned were bound 
to attend, because the duty of giving advice was one of the obligations 
of a vassal. 

As thus described* it was an organism suited to the administrative and 
political conditions of the country in early times, but when these became 
more complex it necessarily underwent a transformation and the two 
forma of the assembly, the ordinary and extraordinary,, became separate 
bodies with different functions. The Royal Council* a continuation of 
the ordinary sessions of the Curia directed the life of the State in 

its political, administrative, legislative, and judicial spheres, while the 
Cortes, jls the heir of the extraordinary Councils, dealt only with general 
questions nf an economic or legislative nature and with grave political 
m&ttera. 

Til]* evolution was alow and may be said to have begun in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. It was marked by the following stages: 

1, Tin? presence of representatives nf the towns, at the Cortes of Leiria 
iir 1254. 

it The convocation of the Cortes to deal with finance and taxation, 
which originated in the practice pursued by monarch*, in times uf 
pecuniary stress, of renouncing for a number of years, usually seven, 
the right to debase the coinage, in consideration of the grant of a sura 
sufficient to meet the needs of the treasury, Afonso III obtained a capital 
sum hy these means at the Cortes of Leiria, as he could raise money in 
no other way; however, two centunes later Ferdinand dealt with the 
coinage as he thought fit* and a hundred years after wards John 11 did 
not think it necessary to consult the people about it< 

S. The right of representat ion lhu« arquired led m embers of the Cortes 
to attend with the object of watching over the administration and of 
defending their privileges, and the assembly thus came to act as a cheek 
on the king. # 

4. Little by little the idea of the representation of various classes as 
a fixed principle arose, and their duty to attend developed jnto a tight 
to be summoned and to take part in these assemblies, 
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5. Finally* to the privilege of giving advice, their only business nt 
first, was utlded the right of petition* formulated in articles requesting 
the removal of abuses, which the Ling accepted or rejected. 

The time of convocation remained dependent on the kings will and 
the mode of summons was by royal letter, sent to all who were entitled 
to sit in the assembly * stating the reasons for which the Cortes were called, 
the matters to be discussed, and the date and place of meeting. Each of 
the Three Estates was represented, but tins title does not appear until 
the fifteenth century; they consisted ot nobles, clergy, and procurators 
of the cities and towm* The choiee of persons and their number depended 
on the king* but certain individuals owing to their high position could 
not be omitted* while the right of cities and towns to send members 
depended on custom, or on their charters. The voters consisted of the 
most important citizens, voting took place by signed lists, and one or two- 
persons of position and wealth were elected, but rarely more. When the 
mimic! H spirit declined, nobles and prelates were often chosen by the 
Third Estate, and in this ease they sat among the representatives of the 
people; sometimes the king wrote to recommend the choice of men in 
whom he had confidence. The members chosen were given procurations* 
in the form of an instrument written in a notary's book, which contained 
their powers: they could not exceed these, and their expenses were paid 
by the municipality, 

The Estates conferred separately and each communicated with the 
others by means of Defmitor$ f elected on the ground that business could 
be dispatched more speedily by a few, and this committee did the real 
work. The written proposals submitted to the king had the name of 
chapter#; the replies, signed by the sovereign or his secretary, were 
issued in the form of a letter, and together with the chapters they con¬ 
stituted legislative acts. Each class fought for its own interests* and 
divergent economic needs often led to discord even among members of the 
Third Estate. Moreover the latter objected to sharing its power with 
the common folk, and in the Cortes of 1481 it petitioned against the 
intervention of the trading gilds, even In municipal administration, on 
the ground that it was not the buriness of the lower class to rule, but to 
work end serve. The Cortes rarely lasted longer than a month, but, if 
necessary* the king was requested to continue them* which he generally 
did: he could, however* dissolve them before the term had elapsed* One 
of the i]lost important attributes of the Cortes w‘as taxation. In early 
times the revenue from Crown lands and the usual contribution^ were 
sufficient for the current expenses of the administration* and n further 
general tax wo* only needed on an extraordinary occasion; in that ease 
a levy wni made, and the Cortes would be called together to sanction it. 
The right of the assembly to a volte in the imposition of taxes obtained 
recognition at the end of the fourteenth century; in 1572 it refused to 
grant Ferdinand a general excise; in 1387, however, this was voted, hut 
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only For a year; and John I, when planning the attack no Ceuta, de¬ 
clared that lie would make no levy, so as not to be obliged to summon 
the Cortex 

Bv customary law the king should have consulted the Cortes before 
declaring war ur making peace, but he did not always do so. I hev first 
claimed to be heard on these matters with a view of ending the conflict 
upon which Ferdinand hod embarked with Castile, and he promised to 
attend to their representations, hut forgot his promise. In the Cories of 
1385 similar demands were made on -John I with more success, for at 
least once, when he was negotiating for a pence with the neighbouring 
country, he called the Cortes at Satitarcm to commit them. Afonso V, 
however, never asked the consent of the people to his African expeditions; 
it is true that in 1475, when about to invade Castile, he summoned the 
Cortes to obtain a subsidy, and they gave it without questioning bis 
project. The monarch could require the people to fight, but could nut 
oblige themi to contribute money withuut^thoir consent# Neveriheltf^j this 
and other foreign wars would have been impossible had the nation been 
opposed to them. 

It was one of ibe privileges of the Cortes to receive the oath of the 
sovereign on his accession and to do homage to the heir to the throne, 
and in addition to their ordinary attributes they had others on extra- 
on lira Eiry occasions, such as the election of a king 031 the extinction of a 
dynasty, bis deposition, the alteration of fundamental laws, and the 
appointment of a guardian or regent when the king was a minor. By 
their representations they provoked legislation, which, however, was more 
often carried out in the Council than in the Cortes, but they did not 
constitute a legislative assembly; their resolutions had nut the force of 
law unless sanctioned by the king, and he claimed and exercised the 
power to make laws without their intervention. 

The value of the Curie# as a means of obtaining the redress of 
grievances and other benefits nmy appear to us to have been slight f and 
the repetition of their complaints shew# the small effect they had, but 
the Third Estate attached great importance to them and continually 
asked that they should be summoned periodically and often; its members 
could only find in union the force that the nobles and clergy possessed 
individually by rank and wealth. John 1 was requested to call the Cortes 
annually and consented to do so, but though a record of nil the assemblies 
that were held has not come down to us, we may none the less bo sure 
that the promise was not kept. In the Cortes of Torres Novas in 1438, 
urn id the agitation about the regency t an annual convocation wsis actually 
derided upon, hot not carried, out. Down to 1385 we have notice of 
twenty-seven Cortes and from 1385 to 1580 of fifty-six; the fifteenth 
century was that in which they metAnost frequently* After the consoli¬ 
dation of the royal [lower under John II, they met only on ten occasions 
in a hundred years; they we re replaced satisfactorily hy„ the various 
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Councils, composed of nobles and lawyers, who represented public opinion 
and had more power than the Coda ever enjoyed. 

The policy of central a sut ion was maintained by JohjaWneceatsors and 
enabled Portugal to complete the discoveries., create an overseas dominion, 
and colonise and hold Bmv.il> the largest country in South America, 
achievements which give her n place in world history; only by the coin- 
hi nidi on of the national resumes under the direction of the monarch 
could a .small, poor, and undisciplined people Imve achieved so immense 
an undertaking. 

Tile ordinary revenue of the State was derived mainly from the royal 
lands and from direct or indirect taxation; the most lucrative impost in 
the last category was the .v/.m, payable on sales and purchases, at first 
purely municipal, next granted to the kings on special occasions for a 
year, and finally converted by John I into a regular tax, from which no 
one was exempt* The extraordinary revenue came from alterations in the 
value of the coinage ^ already referred to, u requests’* (being a levy on private 
fori lines), forced loans, and the product of monopolies, such as the export 
of salt and lndcs* Frum the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
revenue did not cover the expenditure and the deficit became permanent; 
the main causes were the war of independence, the African expeditions 
of Afonso V,, his generous grants to the nobles, and attempts to win the 
crown of Castile. The exemptions enjoyed by the privileged classes and 
the faulty system of collection, entrusted largely to Jews in spite of 
popular protests, prevented an expansion of receipts sufficient to meet 
the growing needs* The net of taxation was cast so widely and frequently 
over the lower class that it formed a heavy burden, and may Imve been 
partly responsible fur the agricultural depression which prevailed from 
the middle of the fourteenth century* 

Agriculture was and slill is the chief occupation and source of wealth 
in Portugal; it had reached a high level under the Muslims, and after 
the lieconcjuest the Cistercians carried on and even improved upon their 
traditions. The monks of Alcohaya made fanning implements in their 
own forges with iron extracted from the mines they worked, and such 
was their skill on the land that they were employed to drain mushes and 
superintend the royal granaries* A law of V25% fixing prices and the 
salaries of labourers* Mcutiomall degrees of men employed to-day on a large 
estate and shews the progress realised at Hint date* The kings were the 
chief landowners, and all of them enacted agrarian laws and protected 
agriculture in the interests of the revenue, yet for reasons that are not 
ejuite apparent Din is alone earned the name of the Ilwtbandman. When 
the population was small and scattered, the land produced sufficient to 
feed it, but os the people and their needs increased* my irregularity in the 
scoiRin and harvest led to famine; ihe export of com was forbidden in 
1272 and after words on several occasions, but it could not be entirely 
prevented and* like cattle, it w« often smuggled over the Spanish border* 
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The Lcl dm Staminas only imitated previous Legislation m the- smite 
seiuie; iincultivftttc] lands were to be confiscated and granted to sue.Is ^ 
would till them, and idle persons were to lie arrested and compelled to 
work. It was followed by similar enactments of John I, Edward, and 
Afonso V intended to increase the production of breadstuff^ but none of 
them achieved their purpose, and com had frequently to be brought from 
abroad to make up for tlie shortage nt home. The depression had many 
causes. The first was the scarcity of labour* owing lo the mortality from 
plagues and famines and because labourers Bed to the town*, where they 
found greater security and freedom* or adopted an easier mode nf life ill 
the service of noble or prelate* or took tn ijegging as a profession. Hence 
wages and the cost of animals and tools rose, Farmers could not pay them* 
and from the middle of the fourteenth century the land under cultivation 
gradually diminished; while in the fifteenth century the ocemi voyages 
and the new-found islands took more and more men from the soil* 
especially in the Algarve, and their places were filled with slaves from 
Africa, The multiple taxes which the agriculturist had to pay and the 
oppression he suffered at the hands of the magnates and their servants 
were only contributory causes* for these burdens existed before and there 
is no reason to suppose that they grew worse* 

Next in importance to agriculture came sea and river fisheries, followed 
by the raiding of live stock and horsea, which the kings took a prominent 
part in and encouraged by numerous enactments. The chase was pursued, 
not only as a preparation for war and us a diversion, but to obtain skins 
lor home use and exports the quantity of wild animals in the forests which 
then covered a large part of the land made the occupation lucrative* 
Industrie were entirely domestic* and wearing apparel, except some 
rough cloth, articles of luxury* manufactured goods, and minerals* save 
salt, came from abroad in exchange for the products of the soil—oil, wax, 
cork* honey* fruit, wine* and occasionally cereals. The population in¬ 
creased very slowly* and at the end of the fifteenth century probably did 
not much exceed one million; from the end of the fourteenth century the 
towns grew at the expense of the rural districts. The Cortes of 1 tHl 
give a satl picture of the internal state of the country, hut though their 
chapter** like those of previous assemblies, abound in complaints of the 
wrongs from which the people suffered, the nlfcamce of revolts by tow ns 
or peasants, and even of literary tirades against kings and baronx, suggests 
that conditions were not beyond endurance; a sunny climate, religion, 
pilgrimages, dancing, song, and the recital of folk poems, lightened the 
yoke of the peasantry, who laid the luudest existence* The leisured 
classes sought recreation and acquired dexterity in the use of arms in 
chess, riding, games of ball, jousts* tourneys* and tic cant uw, while 

bullfights fonned part of the programme on great ocoisions and even 
ecclesiastics took part in them until forbidden to do so. 

Lisbon and Oporto w ere the chief commercial centra^ and foreign 
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trade was carried on mainly with the countries of the north anil the 
Mediterranean, Portuguese merchants possessed a factory at Bruges 
and fretjucnted Marseilles in the twelfth century, and in the thirteenth 
they were t*tnbjished in the French channel porta* In 1236 mure tlion 
one hundred safe conducts were granted In them in England, and in 
135S Edward III made a commercial treaty for fifty years with Afonso 
AlartiiLs A I ho, representing the Portuguese maritime towns, which was 
the precursor of the still existing alliance between the two countries £ 
it contained a novel clause authorising Portuguese fishermen to carry on 
their industry on tine coasts of England and Brittany. 

In die fifteenth century the islands discovened and settled under Ihe 
directions of Hauj the Navigator and also the west coast of Africa 
sent their products to Portugal and to other countries; Madeira supplied 
wood for the building of houses s wheat, wax, honey, and sugar; the Last 
article appears in the Bristol Customs Accounts from 1466 in increasing 
quantities and it competed successfully with Hint of Sicily and the 
LevjinL Hie Cortes of 1472—73 and 1481 complained that its export had 
fallen into the hands of foreigner, who iu 1180 loaded twenty large 
vessels and more than forty smaller ones with it. The sugar industry 
gave Madeira it* first importance and spread thence to the Azores and 
Cape Verde Inlands. The Malvoisie grape, introduced from Crete, was 
used to make the famous Malmsey w ine, while the raising of tattle and 
the export of drtgoiPi blood flourished in Porto Santo, Weat Africa 
^ent to Portugal slaves, ivory, and pepper, and the large profits derived 
from the gold of Alina enabled John XI to build up the maritime or-* 
ganisatiou by which the discoveries of his reign and that of his successor 
were mode possible, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS DURING THE 
FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

Thk fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are above all the period of 
feudalism in the Scandinavian countries. At the beginning of this period, 
the feudal nobility had fixed itself firmly in the saddle, and it overrode 
pro lkII v all other powers. In particolor the Danish nobi 1 i tv she wed, cluri tig 
this period, a robust and high handed vigour that easily made it the 
master and arbiter of the country and even of the lands beyond. There 
appeared, however, very little of a national spirit in the ranks of the nobles; 
they simply looked on themselves as nobles, as the naturally privileged 
class of society, and, inspired by thin feeling, in the struggle for their 
privileges, they rambined with their fellow* beyond the national frontiers as 
well as inside them. Herein is to be found the chief factor which caused 
these centuries to he also a period of Scandinavian union. But a politiL?nI 
union of formerly independent kingdoms was not possible without the 
Intermediary of the royal power, and although the king, in principle, was 
at the head of the nobility, he at this very time began the attempt of 
building up a self-relying power, representing the nation and deriving its 
strength from non-feudal sources. He too, then, seized upon the idea of 
uniting the Scandinavian kingdoms under a single sceptre, seeing in this 
policy a chance of increasing his own [rower; and so it happened that 
Scandinaviniiism in those centuries became an instrument to be employed 
equally by the rival powers which came to the front at different moments. 

It was the natural outcome of social and economic conditions that 
feudalism and nobility still hml the upper hand in all conflicts; Scandi¬ 
navian society still was so predominantly agricultural the economic units 
so smalli that the government could only be decentralised and rest upon 
the landed proprietors, vassals of the Crown. But, outride this feudal 
society, there was developing a commerce tending to create new economic 
relations; and here the king could see possibilities of a new financial 
foundation of his power. As a matter of fact, we find him beginning to 
utilise the means that thus presented themselves, striving to acquire 
revenue which would be at his free disposal. The a-ssiatmice of the com* 
mercial capitalist appeared, however* a two-edged weapon; giving his 
money as a loan to the king, he really made the king his servant, in¬ 
debted and pledged to him for life, and this was the more dangerous to 
the Scandinavian king because the merchant from whom he hml to borrow' 
was a foreigner. Indeed* the comiiferte of the Scandinavian countries 
during these centuries wus wholly in the hands of the cities of northern 

Germany, of the rich and powerful Han.su; and, when the Jung tried to 
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consolidate a national royal power, he was fared by the alternative 
danger, the loss of national independence. 

So, in all direction** we meet conflicting tendencies of development. 
Thu three great powers of Scandinavian history in this period were the 
Nobility* the King, and the Han sel. The fourth leading element in 
society, the Church, had consolidated itself but w ha no longer an aggres¬ 
sive force; essentially, however t it ranged itself on the side of feudalism. 
The three other powers were still struggling for expansion* and the 
ptxssihilities of conflict were widely varied. The history of the conflicts is 
abundant iis dramatic events, and some imposing jiersonalitfes emerge 
from the whirlpool. It is a pity that no eon tempo mrv historian has 
pictured to us the men and their doings. The days of the sagas and 
other historical writings were at an end; all national literature faded 
away and vanished. Only Sweden t previously without any literature at 
fdl, produced some works of religious* political, and even historical con¬ 
tent* some rhymed chronicler which provide some glimpses of the person¬ 
alities in action^ Isolated events that were fitted to impress themndves 
upon the mind of the people were celebrated in popular ballads which 
were preserved by ond tradition* mainly in Denmark, and which enable 
us to catch at least the mural effect of certain acts upon general opinion. 
But mostly we Arc compelled to study these centuries from dry annals and 
document*, too often disconnected and full of gaps, where we have to guess 
at motives and characters. 

The murder of the Danish king, Eric Clipping, in the year 1SH6, led 
up to a crisis in the history of all Scandinavia* HU widow, as guardian 
of the new infant king, Eric VI Heaved, succeeded in bringing home to 
the lenders of the nobility the responsibility for the murder and effected 
their exile. But they immediately found support in Norway, where, at 
that moment, with a barely adult king, the nobility was in power, and 
where, besides, the queen mother, a Danish princess, had a common interest 
with the exiles, who from their own feudal interests had sustained against 
their own king her claims on Danish territory. The war that resulted 
from these claims now turned into a struggle between feudalism and 
royal power. Thu coalition of nobles of the two kingdom* proved suc¬ 
cessful, and by the truce of 1^95 the Norwegian princes as well as the 
Danish exiles obtained acknowledgment of their territorial claims in 
Denmark, while—a provision still more characteristic of the progress of 
feudalism—two Danish castles, erected by the exiles during the war, were 
to lie kept under the suzerainty of the King of Norway. King Erie of 
Denmark liv no means intended tn accept this I nice as a final settlement 
of the questions involved, and he immediately sought an alliance with 
the young King of Sweden, who just at this date became free from the 
guardianship of bis council of vassjds. The following decades witnessed 
a series of changing alliances, in which the Kings of Norway and Sweden 
supplied a continually unstable element, sometimes dominated by the 
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influence of the nobility, sometimes trying to make themselves in- 
elf pendent, throwing themselves on the one or the other side in the 
incessantly renewed mlcr-Scandinavian wars. 

One of the most remarkable expressions of the conflicting tendencies 
of the period was the royal ordinance issued in the year 131)8 by King 
Hakon V of Norway. Apparently this king looked on Philip the Fair of 
France as the model for his internal policy * and he real ly succeed td i n m akiug 
the clergy an instrument of royal government. Now, probably alarmed 
bv the crashing defeat of tlie King of Sweden by the nobler with whom 
he was allied, King Hakon proclaimed the resumption of all fiefs granted 
and the abolition of Iwironit'd powers in fact the introduction of absolute 
monarchy. This sweeping ordinance had no practical results; King 
Hakon shewed no power of persistence in a policy of such monarchical 
centralisation * 

Hie only Scandinavian king who steadily kept up the struggle for 
royal power was King Eric of Denmark; but he spent his forces, economic 
as well as military* in far-reaching plans for extending his power even 
o ver the German duchies of Mecklenburg and Pomerania with t he wealthy 
Wen dish towns. In spite of some brilliant momenta of victory, he was 
in the end defeated, and his real power even at home was declining* He 
was forced to recognise the autonomous position lielonging to the Duke 
of Schleswig and to give away a province at the other cud of the kingdom, 
Northern Halland, os a fief to the King of Norway; in order to pay his 
debts he had to mortgage the whole island of Fundi to the Counts of 
Holstein ami to pledge the incomes of other fiefs and castles. As a matter 
of fact, Denmark was rapidly becoming feudalised, and when, in the year 
1319* King Eric died leaving no children, hi* brother Christopher, who 
himself had been fighting on the >hle of the nobility against the king, 
was forced to accept the crown under the conditions presented to him by 
the nobles, He was the first Danish king who at his election (1320) was 
obliged to submit to a capitulation, pledging himself to govern the king¬ 
dom under the absolute control of the parliament of nobles, and to make 
no wars and to demand no taxes without their consent, It was the com¬ 
plete victory of tbe new feudalism. 

While King Eric of Denmark was vainly fighting the ascendancy of the 
nobility within anti without his country, feudal tendencies obtained a 
brilliant champion in Sweden and Norway in the person of a brother of 
the Swedish king, named Eric, Duke of Sodermanland, supported with 
never-failing fidelity by his younger brother Duke Waldenmr. The two 
dukes really became the leaders of the nobles of Sweden in their fight for 
feudal privileges. Eric, the hero of the first Swedish rhymed chronicle; 
is presented to us ns the must charming knight of the age, but in his acts 
he apjjears as a type of the most unscrupulous noble imaginable, by every 
method pushing his personal interests, greedy for power and land, break¬ 
ing his oaths whenever it suited him, betraying friend and foe id ike, 
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After many vicissitudes, his activities resulted in creating a unique position 
for him in Scandinavian poll l ire* lie married the daughter mid only 
child of King llnkcm of Norway, thus winning the prospect of power in 
that country; he obtained as a fief the south-eastern province of Norway 
wilh the new- castle of Holm* ami also the Danish province of Northern 
Halland; and having gained j is his .share of Sweden Western Gothland 
and other western provinces, he was finally the master of a compact 
territory, composed of contiguous parts of all the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms, an omen of the future union of Scandinavia. At the same 
time he whjs the representative and ideal of the whole Scandinavian 
nobility, which was, the more strongly IujuchI together in the light foe 
common interests. 

An end was put to the intrigues of Duke Eric bv a piece of treachery 
of the si m ne kind that he was himself wont to use. In the closing days of 
1317* he and his brother were captured by the Xing of Sweden and com¬ 
mitted to a prison from which thev never emerged; it was rumoured that 
they were starved to death. Rut the consequence was a general rebellion 
of the Swedish nobles? the king could get no effective assistance from 
his friend the King of Denmark and was forced to flee the country; and 
in the year 1019 an assembly of the Estates of the realm elected the 
three-year-old son of Duke Eric, Magnus, to be King of Sweden- By 
inheritance, owing to the death of Xing Ilakon? Magnus had just before 
txcoine King of Norway, and so the two kingdoms found themselves 
united under a common king, the essential fact being that in each country 
the nobility vu in control of the government 

From 1310, feudal principles dominated in all the Scandinavian 
countries, though they had not developed to the same extent in each of 
theni + In Iceland, a truly feudal system was always out of the question, 
merely because there w as no need of a military organisation. In Norway 
and Sweden, the holders of fiefs never acquired rights of jurisdiction in 
their districts* In none of the kingdoms did the fiefs ever become 
hereditary* except in the Danish duchy of Schleswig, which held a position 
peculiar to itself The dominating fact in all the kingdoms was that the 
nubility had grown up into an organised class that possessed the mono¬ 
poly of the local government, the leading part in the central government, 
and the control of the economic resources and lhe military forces of 
the nation- In all three countries the Church stood outside the feudal 
organisation, in the sense that the bishoprics and abbeys never became 
Jiefs of the Crown; but from this very' time there wu an increasing 
tendency to give the high offices of the Church to members of noble 
families, and, since almost all landed property belonged to the Crown 
the Church, njal the nobles, these latter realty had almost exclusive 
command of territorird w r ealth. In ^Norway and Sweden, and in some 
parts of Denmark, particularly Jutland, there wm still in existence a 
“ of yeomen; hut feudal influences from abroad, strengthened by the 
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influx of German nobles, stimulated the greed of Use native nobility, mid, 
chiefly in Denmark, feudal privileges over the peasants were steadily 
extended. 

The victory of feudalism in Denmark almost seemed destined to dissolve 
completely the unity of the kingdom. The weak King Christopher stripped 
of all military and financial authority, vainly tried to defend tlic royal 
power against the nobles whom lie himself haul formerly helped to resist 
the king. The Danish nobles obtained n vigorous leader from abroad, one 
of the Counts of Holstein, the high-handed Gerhard, who became the tutor 
of his nephew, the young Waldemar Duke of Schleswig. Together with his 
cousin, another of the Counts of Holstein, he made himself the real ruler of 
Denmark, King Christopher possessed no other means of getting money 
to arm himself against his powerful rival than tliat of pledging away his 
lands, and after a few years he had hardly anv Land left* and not a single 
castle in his own country. Virtually all Denmark was divided between 
Count Gerhard and his allies; for some years King Christopher was & 
fugitive in Germany, while the count mode his nephew the nominal 
King of Denmark. \VTien Christopher died (1332), Denmark was without 
a king for eight years; Count Gerhard ruled with absolute power the whole 
of Jut land north of Schleswig as well as the island of Funen, while his 
cousin ruled Zealand and most of the other islands* This same cousin 
sold Scania to King Magnus of Norway and Sweden, who assumed the 
title of King of Scania, keeping at the same time Northern Hal'land, 
while Southern Hallnml with some other parts of Denmark were in 
the llands of his mother, who had married a Danish noble. The kingdom 
of Denmark seemed only a name, and the old fans tiers between the 
Scandinavian countries were disappearing. 

Rut the rule of the Counts of Holstein, demanding heavy taxes and 
putting new feudal burdens on the inhabitant*, roused an opposition that 
combined w ith the jealousy of the lower nobility to make an end of their 
dominion. Count Gerhard was murdered {1340), and the son of King 
Christopher, Waldemar, who lived in exile in Germany, was recalled and 
elected King of Denmark; by shrewd negotiations he was able to make 
use of the situation to create for himself a position of power which wjls a 
sufficient irtarting-pomt for a restoration of the monarchy. Waldemar (IV) 
received the surname of Jtterdag $ the original sense of which, like that of 
several other surnames of Danish kings, is uncertain and disputed, hut in 
popular tradition it is surmised that it originated from a customary phrase 
of his: M To-morrow i* « new p day/ 1 expressing his never-failing patience 
and hope. Indeed lie proved to be a statesman who incessantly worked 
to strengthen the renal power. In agreements and promises he was just 
m unreliable as his father had been; but he was also as systematic and 
obstinate ill pursuing his aims as hi?? father had been unstable and weak. 
He started by marrying the sister of the Duke of Schleswig ; he induced 
the Counts nf Holstein a*- u preliminary measure to exchange northern 
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Jutland for the duchy of Schleswig and gained for himself a part of 
northern Jutland as the dowry of bin queen. From this beginning he 
gradually succeeded in redeeming the peninsula bit by bit, utilising all 
his revenues for this purpose, and persuading his subjects to grant him 
taxes to restore peace and justice. 

For the same purpose he received important assistance from the Church, 
which had suffered seriously from the lawlessness of the interregnum* 
Immediately on his accession the Bishop of Bcaland handed over to him 
the castle and ci ty of Copenhagen, and from there he could begin to 
redeem the whole island. He exploited the weakness of the Papacy in 
order to make the Church of Denmark an instrument of royal government, 
and so he laid the foundation of a durable gain to national organisation* 
Fie realised a laige sum of money by celling Esthnnia to the Teutonic 
Older, parting with n province that bad been conquered in the crusade 
of Waldemar II more than a hundred years earlier, hut had never been 
other than a burden to the kingdom. By means of this treasure he ivas 
able to start a series of proceedings with a view to recovering the Crown 
lands that had been lost during ur even before the interregnum, and he 
enjoyed the advantage of the low price of land that was the consequence 
of the Black Death. p flie nobility, led by the Counts of Holstein, did 
not allow the king to increase his power in this way without resistance, 
and they took up arms repeatedly against him, but never in perfect accord; 
in each war Waldemar had the upper hand, and in the year 1360 they w ere 
compelled to make their peace with the king* By that time almost the 
whole kingdom was remnqnered, and in a parliament of the realm a 
cliarter was sealed which w as in fact an agreement between king and people 
for the defence of peace and justice as well as for the mutual maintenance 
of rights and privileges; an important advantage for the king was the 
formal confirmation of the royal courts of justice. It is true that in other 
respects lie would have to govern the country through his faithful 
vassals; feudalism was still the reigning principle, but the kingdom of 
Denmark was again n reality* 

At the same time, in Sweden and Norway, the national government 
was becoming ever more feudalised, While King Magnus was a minor, 
the representatives of the nobility and clergy were ruling in both countries, 
and they were not willing to give tip their power after his coming of age. 
We may olwerve how the king bimself was under t hi domination of the ideas 
of feudalism: when, in the year 1335, he married Countess Blanche of 
Namur, she received as her marriage portion certain districts in both king¬ 
doms to ad min is ter and tax—a complete novelty in Scandinavia. These 
districts after sonic years were consolidated into a Swedbh-Norwtgiaii 
dominion on both rides of their southern frontier, following the example set 
by Duke Eric t the king's father* When the queen had given birth to 
two sons, one being named Eric after his Swedish grandfather, the other 
Hakon after his Norwegian great-grandfather, King Magnus and the 
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nobility of both countries agreed to make each prince the heir of one 
of the two kingdoms; the younger, Hftkcii), even succeeded to the goi em¬ 
inent of Norway ra soon as he timie of age, though King Magnus retained 
ftotne provinces of Norway, So we see the two kingdoms treated without 
regard to national traditions; the only point of view seemed to be the 
personal interests of the members of the dynasty. 

An exception to this policy may, however, he found in the work, set 
on foot by King Magnus, of combining all the different district-laws of 
Sweden into a national code, as Iwl been done at an earlier time for 
Norway; and he succeeded in accomplishing such a codification for Sweden 
in the year 1547, This national law did not mean, however, the 
strengthening of the royal government; on the contrary, it enacted, what 
formerly was but customary, that the king could only exercise his 
authority in Collaboration with the Council of Peers, In spite nf this con¬ 
cession on Iris side, the nobility in both kingdoms felt jealous of his 
natural tendency to take decisions on his own account, particularly with 
regard to hi* third M kingdom," Scania Several times there was friction 
between the two parties, and the feelings of the Swedish nobility arc 
expressed in the "revelations” of Saint Bridget, a lady of one of the 
greatest f: lilies of her country! who in her holy discourses re viler] the 
king and queen in most venomous and foul terms, aud at least succeeded 
in blackening their fame to posterity. 

To a certain degree, in Sweden and Norway we meet with the same 
tendency towards a dissolution of national unity os manifested itself 
in Denmark somewhat earlier. But even the political separation of the 
two kingdoms could not stop the welding together of the upper classes 
that bad set in from the closing years of the thirteenth century- A 
particular event came to further this development; the Black Death, 
which devastated all the Scandinavian countries during the years 134-9-50. 
Only Iceland escaped the plague, because it interrupted the navigation 
from Norway to that distant island; hut Bus first great plague was 
followed by others in the course of the same century, and these reached 
Iceland ns well, so that all peoples of the Scandinavian hum had to hear 
the consequences of their devastations. In [K)pular tradition the Black 
Death* in these countries called the Great Death, was said to have 
depopulated them almost completely* Statistics on this point are highly 
discordant, and the consequence* of the plague arc much disputed. 
Economic values, particularly those of land, seem likely to have been 
depreciated through the loss of a large number of the cultivators, and 
for that reason the wages of labourers mid the conditions of peasants may 
possibly have improved. More certain is it that the income* of the land- 
owners must have diminished* In Denmark the king appear* to have 
taken advantage of these conditions h> win hack much land for the Crown* 
In Sweden and Norway we set 1 nothing of tliflt kind. But the Norwegian 
land-owners were bard stricken by the effects of the plague, and the con- 
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sequence was an in cruising denationaHaathm of both nubility and Church. 
It became necessary in Norway to fill ecclesiastical offices to a great 
extent with incumbents from Sweden, and the number of noble families was 
manifestly dwindling. We observe at (Ills time an avowed tendency of 
men and wumcn of noble birth to marry only persons of their own rank, 
and the consequence was that in ter-marrying of Swedish and Norwegian 
great families hreaitic increasingly frequent. In both conn tries there resulted 
a concentration of landed property in relatively few hands, some single 
families rising to hitherto unknown wealth. But necessarily this mingling 
of nationalities was more to the disadvantage of the nobility of Norway, 
which was easily outnumbered by that of Sweden. If on the whole the 
Black Death weakened the national and economic forces of Norway in 
relation to those of Sweden and Denmark, this was most marked in the 
case of the nobility, and so i t pushed on the development which was already 
ill progress and was undermining the national independence of Norway" 
Without respect to national policy, the Swedish nobles went on 
fighting for their class privileges. When, in 1355, the younger son of 
King Magnus ascended the throne of Norway as King Hakon VI, a 
party of the Swedish nobles egged on the elder son Eric to rebel against 
his father, and they did not hesitate to accept foreign assistance. On this 
occasion a new power entered actively into Scandinavian politics, that of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, Albert, the very fox of foxes, the match even 
of the * ( woIf’* King Waldemar nf Denmark. Twenty rears earlier he had 
married the sister of King Magnus; and in pledgeVf her dowry he bad 
received the control of the herring staples of Scania. Now he saw the 
opportunity of extending his power and his revenues; when, by his inter¬ 
vention, King Magnus was forced to divide Sweden, leaving the south¬ 
eastern part to Eric, Duke Albert received his reward in the possession 
of several castles and districts in the country. For his defence, Magnus 
sought the alliance of King Waldemar and had his son King Hakim 
betrothed to Waldo mar's younger daughter Margaret, promising to cede 
the principal castle of Scania, Helsingborg. But he gained no advantage 
from the bargain: when, in the same year (1359), the young King Eric 
was removed by death, Waldemar attacked and conquered the whole of 
Scania, thus uniting again all the old Danish provinces (1360). The 
following year he even conquered the island of Gotland with the rieh city 
of Wisby. 

He had entered upon this policy of conquest with the connivance of 
Duke Albert, giving his elder daughter Ingeborg in marriage to the 
duke's elder son Henry But by taking Gotland he went beyond the 
limit-'that the duke could well tolerate, and lie also renewed his alliance 
with King Magnus causing the marriage between his tin tighter Margaret 
and King Hakim tn l» celebrated. *Dukc Albert took his revenge bv an 
alliance with the nobles nf Sweden, who will ingle deposed King Magnus 
and elected the duke's younger sou Albert as King of Sweden |1!}6S); 
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Magnus only succeeded in keeping some of the western {listnets {>F the 
country* In the nr that followed* King Albert wm not able to maintain 
himsdf in Sweden without the support of the nobility* and finally he was 
compelled to grant a charter oreapihihiiion (1^71 )* the Hrst in the history 
of Sweden* by which he pledged hiiuself to govern the country only by 
the consent of the council of lords, the lords themselves getting the right 
to uoimnuta to the council and to appoint the governors of castles and 
fiefs. This meant the absolute power of the nobility* 

With the increasing feudalism * which took away from the Crown much 
of its revenues and transferred the military control to the vassal* of the 
really the kings had tq look for new' means to maintain the royal 
authority* and in the course of the fourteenth century the Scandinavian 
kings began borrowing money in order to have armies at their 
disposal. But the shite loans became a new danger to their power; for* 
in most cases, they had no other way of paying their debts than by 
embarking upon new loans or pledging lands and revenues. The fia^t 
state loans seem to have been supplied by the Pope and by the wealthy 
princes of northern Germany, the Counts of Holstein or the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, and we can easily realise the political effects of the 
borrowing from the latter* But soon we see emerging another financial 
power, which in virtue of its economic superiority came to be a dominating 
element of Scandinavian politics for about two centuries; that power was 
the towns of the German 1 Luisa, in particular the so-called Wendisti 
towns, «.£. those of the Ilaltic- 

Their wealth and power were due to their control of the great export 
trade of the Baltic countries* the rye from the plains of the Oder and Vistula, 
the furs from Russia, and so forth 1 . By their commerce they built up 
important funds of mobile capital, by which they were able to control 
the export and import trade of all the Scandinavian countries, the herring- 
fisheries of Scania, the production of iron in Sweden proper, the exporting 
of cod from Norway, making themselves at home at Wisby, at Stockholm, 
at Bergen, and elsewhere. Starting ill the thirteenth century by obtaining 
protection for their navigation, they were able to extend their privileges by 
agreemen t, by prescript ion, and by force, fighting with success all attempts 
to keep them to the strict letter of the original treaties; and gradually 
they became one of the great political powers of the North, particularly 
after uniting in the celebrated Hanseatic league, a name that appears in 
the midst of their disputes with the Scandinavian governments towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

When King Waldemar ventured to com]tier Wisby, they felt their 
position highly endangered, and a coalition of towns under the leadership 
of Liibeck declared war against Denmark* The war developed into a 
general Scandinavian war after the Duke of Mecklenburg had made his 
sou K mg of Sweden. On the one side were the Kings of Denmark and 
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Norway, on the other side, not only Sweden and Mecklenburg but ftlso 
the Counts of Holstein, the Duke of Svh I c* wig. Ami finally (1367) an all umce 
of seventy-seven North-German towns, reaching from the Netherlands to 
Prussia, called contemptuously by King \Valdemar ‘‘hens, I he hens, 
however, proved strong enough to defeat the over-confident king, 
capturing the castles of Copenhagen and Helsingborg, ravaging the open 
plains of Denmark as well as the roast of Norway, and cutting off the 
foreign commerce of both countries. While ft iilderor was absent iu 
Germany, trying to win allies among the princes there, the lionisb 
Council of the Realm made peace with the Unnsa, which, on its side, 
found it profitable to treat on its own account without regard to its 
allies when it was offered an important extension of its commercial 
privileges. According to the terms of peace (1*110), the German towns 
obtained not only full protection for all their commerce, but in addition 
a considerable lowering of the customs' tariff, and even in certain cases 
entire exemption from duties; and, as reparation for damages, they were 
granted the dominion for sixteen yeare nf the chief castles and market¬ 
places of Scania with two-thirds of the revenues* Tbc transformation of 
economic into political interests was expressed in the treaty by the 
humiliating provision tliat the successor of King Waidemar should not 
be nominated without the consent of the Hansi towns. In the same year 
Norway mark a truce fnr five yeans with the Hansa towns, coolinning all 
the rights and privileges they had won in that country. 

King Wnldemrir was obliged to accept the ^Uimtiun as determined by 
the treaty; returning to his country, he agreed to be reconciled with Duke 
Alhcrt of Mecklenburg, to whom he gave the assurance that the grandson 
of them 1 with, the infant soil of Henry and Ingeborg, named Albert, would 
be elected King of Denmark on his death. By these agreements he at 
least was able to expel the Counts of Holstein completely from northern 
Jutland, and to limit their power in Denmark to the southern part of 
Schleswig. With Sweden alone the state of war subsisted, although the 
Norwegian kings on their side concluded a treaty of peace by which they 
recognised the younger Albert of Mecklenburg as King of Sweden. 

The situation envisaged by the treaty with the Hnn-sa towns in 1370 
was realised on the denth of King Waldemar in 1375, and the question 
arose whether the Danes would allow a Mecklenburg prince to mount the 
throne of Denmark, and so in fact make the Duke of Mecklenburg the 
master of Denmark and Sweden alike, The Hanseatic towns of Mecklen¬ 
burg could not very well oppose the wishes of their sovereign, but they 
contrived that the Hnnscntk League as such did not make use of its right of 
intervention and held aloof from the election in Denmark. So the matter 
rested with the Danish lards* and among them two parties formed. 

At this moment, there entered tile scene of Scandinavian history one 
who was quickly to become the moat remarkable personage in these 
countries during the later part of the Middle Ages. This was a woman, 
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Queen Margaret of Norway, the younger daughter of King AVaJdetoar* 
Bom in Denmark, anti from the time of her marriage at the age of ten 
educated by a great Swedish lady, a daughter of Saint Bridget, probably 
in the part of Sweden that obeyed King Magnus, she wm now Queen of 
Norway and therefore presumably dowered, like Queen Blanche, with the 
frontier fids of all three kingdoms. She thus represented more tlian Any¬ 
one ebe the idea of a Scandinavian policy, which had been prepared by 
the preceding development. Her character proved her a true daughter 
of her father, only still more clever in dealing with meu* using kindness, 
art, or force according to circumstances, always self-controlled and clear¬ 
headed, keeping firmly in view her ambitious plans. At this date she 
was aged twenty-two, and live years earlier she had given birth to her 
only child, her son Ol&f, whom die made the first instrument of her desire 
for power* 

At the news of her father's death, she hurried to Denmark with young 
Olaf, sskju followed by her husband King Hakon, and there die proceeded 
to win votes for her son. She immediately acted as if the royal power 
were hers* granting fiefs and donations to the Danish nobles. While the 
Mecklenburg* allied the nisei ves with the Counts uf Holstein and received 
the support of tlie Emperor, Margaret delivered the decisive .stroke in 
sending a comunimcatioii to the Hanseatic towns, informing them that 
she would reconfirm all their privileges in Norway if they allowed Olaf 
to Ik elected King of Denmark, Having thu^ secured her position, she 
succeeded in gaining for Olaf the homage of the parliament of Denmark, 
In return * together with King Hakon, she signed the charter that defined 
OlaFs obligations sis king, A consequence of the election was war with 
the Meekicnburgs of Germany and Sweden, hut it was a rather tedious 
afFair, since the nobles on both hides had but little interest ill carrying on 
feuds with one another. Queen Margaret stayed in Denmark, governing 
there as the guardian of her son, and four years later* at the death of 
King Hakon VI (1330)* when her sou inherited the crown of Norway, 
she become the virtual ruler of that country also. The chronicles of 
Lubeck have preserved the ini pression of wonder made upon her con tem¬ 
poraries by her “great prudence," her wisdom and strength, and they 
tell how r she made the nobles obey her will* sending the vassals from one 
castle to another, ^as the superior sends the monks from one monastery 1 to 
another." It in true that she only obtained peace with the Counts of 
Holstein by grunting them the duchy of Schleswig as an hereditary fief 
(1386), But on the other hand* in the same year, she regained the 
castles and markets of Scania from the German towns. In Norway she 
strengthened her power by having two of the clerks of her household 
made in succession Arehbishojig of Nidaros* first a German, and then a 
S wede; the brother of the latter w i as^lie chancellor of the realm. It was 
a sign of still farther-reaching plans that she made King Ol&f, when he 
came of age (1336), take the title of “true heir of Sweden*^ 1 
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Then* at a blow, all her plans ant! all her power seemed to fall to ruins, 
when King Okf, in whose name she governed* suddenly died in Scania in 
tile summer of 138T* At this critical moment, she showed to the fullest 
measure the energy of her character; she proved strong enough to over¬ 
throw nil the traditional rules of government and to make herself in law 
as well eis in fact the head of her kingdoms. King Okf left no direct 
successor; the nearest and only heirs by the Jaw were the descendants of 
the sister of King Magnus, the Dukes of Mecklenburg* either King 
Albert of Sweden or his nephew, the now reigning Duke Albert, who 
had been the rival of Okf in the Danish election of 137(5- Neither Queen 
Margaret nor the nobles of Denmark and Norway could have the slightest 
idea of admitting either of the dukes to the succession. On the other 
hand, neither law nor practice allowed the crown of any of the Scandi¬ 
navian kingdoms to be conferred on a woman. Examples had, however* 
been recently given by foreign nations; during the forty yearn that ended 
in 1383, a queen of the house of Anjou, Joanna I s had reigned in the 
kingdom of Naples, and, in the same year that she met with her death* a 
princess of the same house was made “ting' 1 of Hungary, reigning there 
till 13BT, while her sister Hedwig for a couple nf years was “king"" of 
Poland. Such a title Queen Margaret could not assume; but within a 
week after the death of King Okf, the members of the Danish Council 
present with her in Scania consented to elect her regent of the realm, 
and in the weeks following she received the homage of nobles and people 
in all the provinces of Denmark as “ mistress and ruler with full authority 
as guardian of the realm."" Immediately afterwards she went to Norway, 
where the Norwegian Council met at Oslo, She had lieen fortunate hi 
haring the new Archbishop of Nidaros t who had lieen in her service, with 
her in Scania when King Okf died, and he summoned the spiritual and 
secular lords of the realm to meet. They had no legal authority to 
nominate the new king, but, in the beginning of 1388, they decided to 
elect Margaret regent of Norway for the rest of her life, denying the 
Mqckknburgs any right of succession inasmuch as they were enemies of 
the kingdom. By this act Margaret became the source from which the 
future succession was to lie derived, and the Norwegian Council, passing 
over her nephew, the young Duke Albert, declared her grand-nephew of 
the same line, the infant Duke Eric of Pomerania, the nearest heir to the 
crown. 

It is worth while noting that many of the lords who participated in 
thU irregular election were Swedes married to Norwegian heiresses or 
otherwise land-owners in Norway, and at the same time we may observe 
the influence of the intennarriages between the noble families not only 
of Norway and Sweden, hut of Sweden and Denmark ns well, which 
created common economic interests part icukrlv in the frontier provinces. 
Exactly ut the same date that King Okf died, many Swedish nobles had 
openly rebelled against King Albert because he tried to win hack for the 
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Crown the fiefs of his greatest vassal, who hat! just died; they allied 
themselves with their kinsmen beyond the frontier, and, in the spring of 
1388, their delegates met with Queen Margaret in one of her Swedish 
castles, acknowledging her as the rightful ruler of Sweden and promising 
to accept a successor at her choice. War followed, and in the bottle of 
Falkciping, 24 February 1389, King Albert was defeated and captured. 
The whole of Sweden submitted to Margaret, and so she became the 
ruler of a|] three Scandinavian kingdoms. 

Her fiist object now was to regularise her position and establish a 
durable Scandinavian union. She immediately obtained the recognition 
of young Eric as her successor in Denmark and Sweden, and he even 
received homage as king, first in Norway, later in the two other kingdoms, 
while she kept as her personal dominion a combination of Swedish, 
Norwegian * and Danish provinces. When Eric came of age* she summoned 
a joint Scandinavian assembly of lords at Calmar in Sweden for the 
summer of 1397, with the object of having him crowned as the king of 
tlie Union and uf making an agreement between the kingdoms that would 
seal their union. It was an unusually magnificent assembly that met at 
C almar; the only serious disappointment was the complete absence of 
the prelates of Nonray, which was probably to be explained by their 
reluctance to accept the abandon men t of their ancient privilege in the 
election of kings in Norway. King Eric, at the age of fifteen, solemnly 
received the crown at the hands of the Archbishops of Lund and 
Upsala, and he created more than a hundred knights from all bis 
kingdoms. But the negotiations for a real act of union ended in failure, 
A document was drawn up, confirming the perpetual union of the three 
kingdoms, establishing the right of succession of the kings sons in all of 
them, and providing for a common election in the alienee of surviving 
****** hi this way a compromise was made between the constitution of 
Norway on the one aide and that of Denmark and Sweden on the other. 
Further, the document established rules about mutual assistance in case 
of war, but the government of each kingdom waa to be conducted 
according to its own Jaws, This agreement never obtained legal validity; 
the representatives of Norway refused to sign it, perhaps because it did 
not afford sufficient guarantees against neglect of their interests (there is 
no evidence in favour of the generally accepted hypothesis that Queen 
Margaret induced them to stay away because her desires were not met by 
the agreement I, and no attempt was made to obtain its ratification by 
the councils of the separate kingdoms. So the Scandinavian Union was 
not placed upon a stable legal basis; its future was at the mercy of the 
conflicting interests of the royal power and the nobility and uf national 
jealousies* 

Margaret remained the virtual ruW of all the Scandinavian kingdoms 
untiJ her death in 141S s and she kept the reins lirmly jo her hands* 
It In characteristic of her position that,, on one oceasiun, the delegates 
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of Ltibeck referred to her a* “Lady King.* As long as she lived* King 
Eric exercised no real power; she instructed him never to deride anything 
by himself* but always to adjourn all matters until she could be present. 
After she was dead, he continued the govern men t according to her 
principles, only carrying them still farther, following out their con- 
sequences with decision and energy* 

Both Margaret and Erie strove to make a permanent unity of their 
kingdoms In Sweden and Norway* even in Iceland and the western 
islands belonging to Norway* they adopted the ecclesiastical policy started 
by Woltlemar IV in Denmark. By means of papal provisions they enthroned 
their personal servants or friends in all vacant sets, and, as most of these 
were naturally Danes, they became instruments for denationalising the 
Church of their adopted country. In Sweden, Margaret began intruding 
Danish nobles into the fiefs, and Eric extended this policy to Norway, 
Both of them omitted to fill the high offices of administration in Sweden, 
and they partly did the same even in Norway, where* at last, the king 
made the Danish Bishop of Oslo his chancellor. In fact, the admiimtra- 
tiuii of all the kingdoms was united in Denmark. Sometime* members 
of the Swedish or the Norwegian Council of the Realm came to Denmark 
to assist at deliberations over matters concerning their countries* and 
occasionally common meetings of all three Councils were held. But, 
generally, decisions were taken with the assistance merely of Danish 
councillors or even by the royal chancery alone* On the jiart of the king> 
there was a demonstrable tendency to unify the administration in central 
bureaux* and Copenhagen bended to develop into the capital of an 
empire in the modem sense of the word. It would not be right to 
characterise all this as the expression of a truly Danish imperialism or 
nationalism; in Denmark itself* queen and king took into their service 
many German nobles* and thence they npread even to Sweden and Norway; 
their recommendation was their fidelity towards the king. But it must 
be added that these German immigrants brought with them a feudal 
spirit that in the end would be dangerous to the royal power. 

On one particular point Queen Margaret maintained a tenacious 
struggle against the feudal principles that from Germany threatened to 
get a foothold on Scandinavian soil. Thin was the question of the suc¬ 
cession in the duchy of Schleswig, When the Count of Holstein* to whom* 
in 1586, she had felt forced to grant this Danish duchy as a hereditary 
fief, died in the year 1404* leaving only children under age, she succeeded 
in making King Eric their formal guardian, and she began to seize lands 
and castles of the duchy for the direct royal administration. When, 
accordingly* in 1410* the eldest son of the former duke at last proclaimed 
himself Duke of Schleswig, Erse protested* claim mg that according tu 
Danish Uiw no heredity in fiefe was* allowed. War broke out, and, with 
interruptions of negotiations* law-suits,and judgments*!!: lusted for more 
Ulan twenty years. King Eric went so fjir as to contend that fiefs in the 
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European sense could not legally exist in Denmark, add appealing to the 
Emperor Sigismund, who was his cousin, he obtained in 1424 an imperial 
sentence in his favour. But the Counts uf Holstein did not submit to a 
decision even of such an authority. They allied themselves with the Hansa 
towns, they were able to conquer Schleswig by anus, and finally, in 1482, 
Eric was forced to leave the duchy in their possession; his fight over this 
matter ended in defeat. 

On other points too he brought himself into conflicts which be could 
not control. The war of Schleswig was an expensive a flair, and he had to 
seek for money wherever it was to be found. He tried to extort as high 
duties as possible from the German merchants, limiting their liberties 
and exemptions as for as he was able, and this policy was the reason why 
the Hansa too went to war against him. In this war he was more suc¬ 
cessful, and in any case he was able to establish, from the year 1428, a 
royal revenue of a new kind, the Sound dues on all ships passing through 
the straits between Seaknd and Scania. But the extension of the war 
meant still more expense, and he was obliged to tax his subjects more 
heavily than they had been accustomed. 

Queen Margaret Iind continued her father’s policy of regaining lands, 
wtles, ftttd fiefs for the (. no wi i, and, in particular, she bad pursued the 
same object in Sweden in order to increase the royal revenue; in all her 
countries us far as possible she appointed her own bailiffs in place of the 
feudal lords. In this way, the peasants came as it wen: between the upper 
and the nether millstone. If, after the Black Death, their condition had 
improved, now the reaction set in more and more strongly, king, bailiffs, 
and landlords vying with one another in heaping upon them all kinds of 
taxes and imposts. For the peasants, hotli feudalism and the development 
of royal power led to the saute result—increasing oppression. But another 
consequence was dissatisfaction and disquietude, and from about 1420 we 
notice a tendency to riots and rebellions among the peasants, particularly 
directed against the foreign bailiffs and lief-holders. Of these there were 
must in Sweden, j n nil probability because the lands and fiefs there were 
richer and inure attractive tlian those of Norway, and so, naturally, the 
movement in Sweden became mere important than that in Norway! For 
tile same reason, the native nobility of Sweden was more irritated in its 
national particularism than that of Norway; but in both countries, even 
among the nobility, dissatisfaction and opposition to the royal policy made 
themselves increasingly felt The intrusion of foreign clerics into the sees 
created a certain uneasiness in the Church of Norway os well as uf Sweden, 
and from 1432 a sharp conflict arose between King Erie and the chapter of 
t psala regarding the nomination of a new archbishop. So, in Sweden, 
quite mi army of different forces united, to uppnse the government of the 
king. Besides, a new social force entered the field, strengthening the 
movement; this was the growth of an independent merchant and industrial 
class, based chiefly on the export trade of Stockholm and the iron-smelting 
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of the provi nee of Dalnme (D&Iecarlia). From this province came t he leader 
of the movement. 

His name was EhgeJbrecht, son of another Engelbrecht, a mine-owner 
of knightly rank. Personal interests were involved in his rebellion: heavy 
taxes burdened the mining industry T and wealthy nobles were busy 
shouldering out the original ownere. Rut the noble diameter of Engel- 
brecht raised him above egoistic consideration.^ and his far-sighted views 
made the rebel Hon a re volution in the history of Sweden, After appealing 
in vain to the king for the removal of the oppressive Danish bailiff of the 
province, he put himfldf at the head of the dissatisfied peasants and 
yeomen, who, perhaps, were encouraged by the reports of the Hussite 
rebellion lit Bohemia. In the Htiinmer of 1484 he munched with his army 
through the eastern and southern provinces of the country, everywhere 
calling men to arms against foreign masters, capturing the castles, and 
expelling the bailiffs. Some of the higher nobility joined the rebellion; 
but the Council of the Realm met. at the order of the king, fearing to lose 
its privilege; and anxious to repress the people. Engel bredit, however* 
forced the Council to throw off, in the name of all Sweden, their allegiance 
to King Eric, and a general parliament was called for the next year 
(14S5) in the town of Arboga, near the home of Engelbrecht With this 
parliament, something new was created in Sweden; there met not only 
the old orders of the realm, secular and spiritual lords, but besides them 
the burghers and the yeomen* thus forming an assembly of four ordera 
and thereby establishing an institution destined to remain for more than 
four hundred years an important element in Swedish politics; for centuries 
it was the most democratic body in any European country. 

The Parliament, of Arbogn elected Engelbrecht regent of the realm. 
The Council looked for means of annulling rmch revolutionary proceeding*; 
it negotiated with King Erie with the object of acquiring the government 
of tbe country and the transference of: the fiefs to itself, and it appointed 
a man of the higher nobility, Karl Kmatsson, regent along with Engel- 
breeht In the first place, the popular rebellion was defeated by the 
murder of Engelbrecht in the spring of ! 4Bti His ideas and his example, 
however, were kept alive in the tradition of the new classes he had called 
to power, and one of his friends composed songs about the little man raised 
by God to save the people, praising liberty as the finest thing in the world. 

In the meantime, the rebellion of Engelbrecht had infected the people 
of Norway. Some weeks before Ills death, yeomen and peasants in the 
districts around Oslo rose against the foreign bailiffs under the leadership 
of a noble, Amund Sjgurdsson. The Council of the Realm assembled and 
made an agreement with the rebels, prudently securing their adhesion to 
a purely national programme, which included provisions that all fiefs were 
to he given to natives and all high government offices to he filled up. Such 
was the policy of the Swedish Council too, and it succeeded in crushing 
new rirings of the fanner class. When the peasants of Denmark likewise 
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rebelled, the Danish Council joined its Swedish colleagues and would not 
obey King Eric any longer Now the whole movement fignimd the king 
had passed into the hands of the nobility* fighting for its class interests. 
When Eric Heel the country in the year 1438, the Danish Council 
summoned from Germany his nephew' Christopher, son of the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine (Pfak-Neumarkt), He wm made King of Denmark 
in 1440, and later in the same year King of Sweden. When the Norwegian 
Council, whose requests had been complied with by King Eric, found 
itself deserted by its lawful ruler, it la*t of all, in 1442, saw no other 
way ojkti but to elect Christopher King of Norway as well, 

The accession of King Christopher to the throne of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms meant the defeat of the aspirations for monarchical power that 
had animated the government of his immediate predecessors. In all three 
countries the nobility took the undisputed control. The Church rase 
again from its former subordination and freed itself from the encroach¬ 
ments of the kings upon the episcopal elections, only indeed to drift under 
the dominion of the nobility. The nobles took advantage of l he decisions of 
the Council of Basle which dissolved the alliance of king and Pope, and in 
Sweden and Norway alike native bishops of noble families filled the sees. 
At the same time, the interests of the rising national burgher class were 
sacrificed; the powerlessness and poverty of King Christopher made him 
dependent on the financial assistance of the Hanseatic towns, and he con¬ 
firmed their commercial privileges to the widest extent in spite of the 
protests of the native burghers; he himself jestingly declared that the 
Hansa had more privileges and liberties in hh conn tries than the king, 
ITc even gave up the dues on shipping in the Sound. 

When, after a short reign, he died in 1448,, the nobility saw no limits 
to their power. In Sweden, a party of the nobles elected one of them¬ 
selves king, tbe regent during the former interregnum, Karl Knuteon 
(Charles VI11). In Denmark* the nobles offered the crown to the greatest 
of their order, the Duke of Schleswig, who was at the same time Count of 
Holstein, He refused, however, being probably not at all desirous of 
falling under the influence of his Danish compeers; but he recommended 
to them a German nephew of his* Count Christian of Oldenburg, who 
was accordingly elected King of Denmark with a capitulation that left all 
power in the hands of the Council of the Realm, In Norway two parties 
formed* which favoured respectively the Swedish and the Danish candidate. 
At first, the Swedish paj*ty, led by Hie Archbishop of Nidaros* had the 
upper hand and caused King Karl to bo crowned* on which occasion he 
signed a capitulation corresponding to the Danish one. In fact, earlier in 
the same year (14-49)* King Christian liad already agreed to ft capitulation 
for his election in Norway* Hie lirat act of this kind issued for that country; 
and, when the archbishop died shortly after, the Danish party carried the 
election of its candidate* making Christian King of Norway, Now a formal 
act of union whs signed by representatives of the Councils of Denmark 
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and Norway at Bergen on 29 August 1450, laving down the principle 
that both kingdoms should always obey the same king, and providing 
for a con i uiuu election by the two Councils on the death of the reigning 
monarch* As a matter of fact, this agreement wa? a copy of a similar 
agreement signed by representatives of the Councils of "Denmark and 
Sweden a few months before, and, after a war of some years. King Karl 
was forced to flee the country, Christian [ being crowned as King of 
Sweden as well {1457), 

Hie reign of Christian ! marks the lowest point in the decline of royal 
power in the Scandinavian kingdoms. Apparently, his position was a 
brilliant one. He not only united the crowns of three kingdoms, but he 
added to them the dominion of Schleswig and Hols Lein, succeeding his 
uncle there in the year lKiO, on the condition, however, of granting new 
privileges to the nobility of both provinces, thereby continuing the famous 
provision that Schleswig and Holstein should for ever remain linked 
together, a provision that was originally drawn up to protect the interests 
of the landed nobility, but later became a kind of national programme. 
Some years later, Christian gave his daughter Margaret in marriage to 
King James III of Scotland; but for the payment of most of the dowry 
he pledged the Norwegian islands of the Orkneys and Shetland* (1468). 
Still later, ha undertook with great splendour ft journey to Rome, 
obtaining fmm the Pope the authority to found a university at 
Copenhagen and from the Emperor the elevation of tile county of 
Hobtein into a duchy, Bor all such tilings he had to pay dearly. In 
order to win the two duchies lie w as obliged to give other claimants 
126,000 doriiis in all; he loved to hold a splendid court, and he always 
travelled in great state. Hut he was always in straits for money, and 
in Swedish tradition he received the surname of u the leaking purse.* He 
was obliged to borrow, and he incurred large debts, particularly with the 
nobles of Holstein and the Hanseatic towns; they became his real masters. 
Of course, he could not avoid confirming all Hanseatic privileges in his 
kingdoms, and he even tolerated it when the German merchants of Bergen 
slew the castellan of the city who tried to limit their control. 

What characterises the national development of the latter half of dm 
fifteenth century is the eclipse of Norway and the rise of Sweden. In 
Norway, the only authority that remained a bulwark, however weak, of 
its independence, was the Church; the fight for ecclesiastical freedom 
became identified with that for national independence. The nobility* too, 
had chiefly their class interests in view; but the national demands "which 
they had been driven to put forward in I486 had very soon lost their hold 
upon them The hunt ignition of Swedish nobles had been followed by 
that of Danish* and about 1450 most of the leading families of the 
country were in fact essentially forrign; it is characteristic that the Inal 
appeal sent by the Norwegian Connell of the Realm to King Eric, in 1440* 
woa written in the Danish language* thus foreboding the supersession of 
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Norwegian as the official language of the nation, A Council of the Ilealni 
with such a foundation could hnve neither the will nor the ability to 
maintain a strong national policy, and patently the government of the 
kingdom was continually growing weaker. The pledging of the Orkneys 
and Shetland* in 1468 really meant the final loss of the islands. Already 
before the end of the fourteen th century the ad ministration of the earldom 
was left to the Scottish family of St Clair: from this time the bishops 
were Scots; both earls and bishops gave offices to their fellow-country men, 
who acquired land in the islands, and about 1444) the judge of the Orkneys 
gave his decisions in English, Now, from 1478, the Bishop of the Orkneys 
and Shetland* was made a suffragan of the Archbishop of St Andrews, 
and from that time the Norwegian character of the people of the Orkneys 
began rapidlv to disappear, although in Shetland the Norw egian language 
still lived on for three more centuries. The national resistance of the 
She Mauds could be so durable because of the continual commercial inter¬ 
course with Norway, But, as a matter of fact, the active commerce of 
Norway was, towards the end of the Middle Ages, at its lowest ebb* 
Obviously, that wm one reason why the traffic with far-off Greenland 
came absolutely to an end about the middle of the fifteenth century ; and 
the govern men t neglected its duties toward the colonists so that, left 
without assistance from the mother country, they diet! out in starvation 
and degeneration, 

Since the thirteenth century* the export trade from Norway was 
almost completely in the hands of the Hanseatic capitalists, and such a 
condition was not delusively to the disudvantage of Norway* since 
they were able to make Bergen a great staple for fish, selling the 
Norwegian cod to the whole of noithem Europe, One of the consequences 
was the development of fisheries in the northern parts of the country, and 
during these centuries Norwegian fishing-folk spread in settlements along 
the coast of Finmark as far east as the Varanger fjord, thus mating this 
part of the kingdom truly Norwegian. But the economic superiority of 
the Itausa merchants was an almost insuperable obstacle to the growth 
of a native burgher class; at Bergen the merchants of Liibeck, at Oslo 
those of Kostock formed a power against which the natives vainly tried 
to rise. It was the chief weakness of Norway that, in an age when the 
nobility had lost all national force and spirit, the country could not pro¬ 
duce a burgher doss that might take over the task of a national policy* 
In the fjords and the valleys there lived a sturdy race of farmers who 
kept up the national traditions of law' and Language, and there are signs 
that, during these centuries of national depression, a popular literature 
of folk-songs developed among them, in part founded upon the sagas of 
the thirteenth century. But yeomen and peasants here had no political 
interests or aspirations, and so no ^juwcrful class was left to defend the 
independence of the nation* 

In Sweden, on the contrary, commercial and industrial activities created 
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b burgher class that was able to comprehend intellectual and political 
interests, and at the same time was strong enough to animate with new 
ideas both the lower ranks of the nobility and tlie higher ranks of the 
yeomanrv, thus uniting them into an efficient tmdy able to express a 
nationid will For some decodes it might seem as if Swedish politics were 
nothing but the rivalry of different sections of the higher nobility, using 
for their egoistic purposes alternately Christian I and Karl Kmjbson. 
During a period of twenty years, until his death in 1470, Karl was Lhrice 
mode King of Sweden without ever having any real power; warn were 
fought with changing success,and great families joined one or other party 
for merely personal reasons. But beneath the surface of ignoble ambition* 
we are able to observe the new' life awakening. The struggles of Engel- 
brecht and Karl were told in rhymed chronicles, imitating those of the 
age of Duke Eric, and in these chronicles we meet with a really national 
spirit, proclaiming the idea of independence. Other authors’strove to 
build up complete histories of the kingdom of Sweden, trying in this way 
to rouse a national consciousness. 

Finally, upon the death of King Karl, the programme of Engelhrecht 
was revived again by the kings nephew Sten Sture. Against the majority 
of the Council of the Realm, chiefly with the assistance of burg hem and 
yeomen, he was proclaimed regent of Sweden, and he kept this position 
for almost thirty years. In a iiand battle j ust outside Stockholm, on a hill 
that now- forms a part of tile city, he won a decisive victory with his 
army of burghers and yeomen over the forces of King Christian (1471). 
The burghers of Stockholm hod rushed against the enemy, singing the 
song of St George, the patron saint of their city; and as a token of 
gratitude for the victory Sten Sture made a German artist carve a mag. 
niticeirt sculpture of St George killing the dragon which still adorns the 
Great Chureh of Stockholm, ail expressive witness to the burghers' pride. 
Immediately after the victory, the citizens of Stockholm, assisted Ijy 
represe ntati ves of other towns, forced the Council of the Realm to expunge 
from the law the provision that half of each town council should be 
Germans; this wax the declaration of independence of the Swedish burgher 
class. The new spiritual life of the nation manifested itself by the 
foundation of the University of Upsala (1477), preceding by a year 
that of the University of Copenhagen, and in the following decade’the 
new art of printing was employed for the national propaganda. 

At the same time, Swedish population and Swedish jiower were 
spreading northward and eastward. Merchant* and farmers of Swedish 
and Finnish nationality settled on both aides of the Gulf of Hot link, and 
the whole of Finland was brought more mid more closely under Swedish 
administration. At the easternmost point of the Gulf of Finland the town 
of Vihorg obtained its chartered privilege i n 1408, and in the decade 
from 1470 to 1480 it was strongly fortified by the same castdUn 
a relative of Kmg Karl and of 8ten Store, who, a little farther to the 
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north, founded the strong castle of Qlofisborg. At this part of the frontier, 
the Swedes met rivals for commerce and power in Russian cities and 
princes. This was a rivalry which, as early as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, had led to war t but which received a more dangerous and 
important character after the erection of the dominion of the Tsars 
of Muscovy. As a matter of fact, under the rule of King Karl and the 
independent regents who succeeded him, Sweden entered upon the policy 
of conquest that aimed at extending its power over the lands of the 
Teutonic Older east of the Baltic. As yet, these plans did not produce 
durable results, but they inaugurated a momentous feature of tut Line 
Swedish politics, and they already played a part in the relation* uf Sweden 
with Denmark. 

In Denmark and Norway, King Christian I, who died in 1481, had been 
succeeded by his son Hans. On the part of Norway, there had been some 
vacillation, the Archbishop of xNidaros desiring to unite with the Swedes; 
but, finally, the two Councils of the Realms met together and elected 
Hans as common king of both countries (1488), obliging him to sign 
a capitulation that confirmed the absolute authority of each Council over 
tile royal power; it even stated the duty of resistance on the part of the 
subjects in the event of the king not keeping its provisions. It testifies 
to the increasing closeness of the union of the two kingdoms that on 
this occasion the royal capitulation was issued in common for both of 
tht-iii. On the other hand, in the duchies uf Schleswig anil Holstein, King 
Hans was obliged to divide power with his younger brother Frederick. 

In tlie reign of this king, two opposite tendencies were clearly manifested. 
On the one side, he was the creature of the nobility, dependent on the will 
or the consent of the members of the Council for all his actions. On the 
other side* he appears as a kind of burgher king, almost on a par with 
his contemporary. King IjjuIs XI of France, finding his friends and 
associates among the wealthy burghers of Copenhagen, even having his 
son and suocwor educated in the house of one of them; and he wa* able 
to reverse the weak policy of his immediate predecessor* in regard to the 
Hansa towns. Tim task wtts facilitated for him by the discords inside the 
Hansa League and even inside the single towns, particularly in LubecL 
Rut the essential factor was the development of a native class of merchant* 
and artisans in the Danish towns, while in eastern Norway Dutch merchants 
began an active Competition with the Wen dish towns, coming there to buy 
and export on an increasing scale a new commodity, timber King Hans 
dared to engage in n privateering war with the Hanseatic town** and they 
were forced to acquiesce in the grant of equal commercial privileges to their 
rivals. It was an omen of a new age for Norway too when his son Prince 
Christian, as viceroy of this country, in 1508 issued new privileges for the 
city of Oslo, by which all those of the German merchants were revoked 
and the retail trade wat* made a monopoly of the burghers of the city. 

When, however, King Hans schemed to renew the Scandinavian policy 
V scvti. - 
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of his father by winning the crown of Sweden, he had to consider 
exclusively the interests of the nobility. In fact* already in the year 1483* 
the Swedish Council of the Realm had agreed with the Councils of Denmark 
anti Norway to acknowledge him as their king* accepting with pleasure 
the provisions of his capitulation ill favour of the nobility h But the regent 
Sten Store, supported by the loiver classes* succeeded in putting off the 
realisation of this promise from one year to another* and even papal ex- 
communication could not induce the people to abandon him. lie roused 
the enmity of the higher clergy by interfering in the nomination of 
bishops and abbots* and the nobles complained of not receiving the fiefs to 
which they thought themselves entitled. He threatened them with a social 
revolution, with "another Engelbrecht;* but at lust they organised a 
rebellion, and at the same time King Hans made an alliance with the 
Russian Great Prince Ivan, who invaded Finland. Arriving at Stockholm 
with a strong army, Hans forced Sten Sturt to capitulate and was crow lied 
m King of Sweden (1497)- 

This renewal of the Scandinavian Union lasted only for a few years. 
King Hans had the misfortune to be completely defeated when* with his 
brother Duke Frederick and a strong force of knights and German 
mercenaries* he attacked the yeomen of the DittnarscHen in Holstein; the 
battle (1500) endec i in a disaster* hi in Uar to that of so many other con diets 
between feudal knights and yeomen towards the dose- of the Middle Ages. 
In the .same year* a man of a new type began to agitate for a rising in 
Sweden; his name was Dr Hemming (■ adh- He was an ecclesiastic by 
education, a diplomat by his talents, a revolutionary by imtincL For 
twenty years he had lived in Rome as representative of Sten Store and 
hud treen able to obtain the removal of the regent's excommunication. On 

returning, he succeeded in reconciling Sten with one of hi* bitterest 
enemies among the Swedish nobility* a distant kinsman, Svante Store, and, 
being himself nominated bishop to a vacant see—a nomination* it is true* 
that was never con United by the Pojie, hut, instead, drew down on him 
the papal excommunication—he became a member of the Council of the 
Realm. As such, with both the Sture and a few other members* he pro¬ 
claimed the deposition of King Huns (1501), accusing him of oppression 
of the people and of alliance with the Russian enemies of the land* At 
the same time, he instigated a rebellion in Norway, led by a noble of 
mixed Norwegian and Swedish descent. This rebellion, however* was un¬ 
successful, the leader being murdered by n personal enemy, one of the 
Danish nobles in Norway; his widow fled to Sweden and married Svante 
Sttine, In Sweden, the rebels had the upper hand against both the nobles* 
party and the Danish armiesi 

Upon the death of Sten Sture (1503)* Svante Store was made regent* 
to be -succeeded in 1512 by hb son, <he younger Stem Under the regency 
of these two Hemming Gadh was the dominating spirit, agitating for an 
increasingly democratic and national program me. He had to give tip his 
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episcopal sec and wy made a military commander; recalling the former 
extortions of Danish bailiffs, he excited the hatted of the people ogamst 
the Dane* and the higher nobility alike. Meanwhile the representatives 
of the nobility addressed an appeal for assistance to their fellow nobles 
in Denmark. M We apeak the same tongue, and almost all of us are kins- 
folk*" So, more and more clearly, the antagonisms of home politics were 
deciding the dividing lines in the fight for independence* 

Hemming Gadh achieved his greatest success when, as a delegate to 
the Hansa assembly at Ltibeck, he induced the Wendiah towns to declare 
war against Denmark. This w r w, however, impelled King Hans to appeal 
to the Dutch and English rivals of the German merchants and to build 
up a strong Danish fleet for the defence of his own burghers. Ln fact* 
when lie died m the year 1513, he was victorious on the sea, breaking the 
predominance of the Hanseatic power, and at home he had strengthened 
the royal authority so far as to give the Council of the Realm occasion 
to complain that he had bn)ken more than half of the articles of the 
capitulation granted nt his accession, particularly in conferring high 
positions on non-noble persons 

In Denmark, a* well ns in Sweden, the result of the development w-os 
the decline of the political importance of the nobility. In both countries 
a huTgher class was rising that was able to reconquer the nations! inde¬ 
pendence, both economic m against the H&nsu and political as against it? 
Scandinavian neighbour. In part leaning upon this burgher class, the 
royal power organised itself more firmly* thus preparing the creation of 
truly national kingdoms* Only Norway was lagging behind, lxtause the 
growth of an independent burgher class came more slow ly there; for that 
country, then, the sixteenth century meant the climax of the power of the 
nobility and, as a consequence, the Ins of national independence. 

For all three countries, the crisis l>egan with the accession of King 
Christian II {1515}. His government meant the sharpening of all social 
and political conflicts, and led, through much bloodshed, to the establish¬ 
ment of new conditions for the classes and the nations of the Scandinavian 
North. 
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POLAND AND LITHUANIA IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 

On the extinction of the Pfemyslid dynasty m 1306, the res tom ti on of 
the Polish monarchy by a Pioat prince became at last practicable* 
Vladyslav the Short Imd been a claimant to the throne of Uracuw ever 
since the death of his elder brothel’ Leszek the Black in l&HH. The elder 
or Silesian branch of the Pinst dynasty was divided into numerous princely 
families which presented the objection from the Polish point of view of being 
both partially Germanised and politically without strength or prestige. The 
second anti third branches, which had ruled in Greater ami Lesser Poland, 
had become extinct; m that the Kujawian branch, to which Vladyriav 
belonged, had ail hereditary claim to the throne which had won for him 
the support of Pope Boniface VIII. Vkdyskv was hereditary Prince of 
Brest KujAWski; he had inherited his brother's principalities uf Sieradz 
and Lenczyca; and during the reign of Wencesks I! he had obtained by 
conquest a considerable part of Lesser Poland, In 1 306 he was recognised 
m Grand Prince by the magnates of Lesser Poland, Kuj&wia, and Polish 
Pomerania. The Princes of Silesia and Msiznvut,. however, continued to 
be hostile, while Greater Poland remained faithful to law old rival 
Henry, Prince of Glogrfw, until hb death in 1307, The most obstinate 
resistance was offered bv the German elements ill the country and by the 
pro-German prince* of Silesia* who realised that the advent of so strong 
& ruler as Vladyrinv involved w Polish patriotic revival against the 
powerful Germrill communities which had established themselves in the 
towns and country$ide. The crisis became acute in the year 1310 w hen 
a rising of the German citizens of Poznan (Posen) in favour of the Silesian 
princes was followed in the next year by a still more formidable rebellion 
uf the Germans of I jess* r Poland beaded by the IVojt and the Bishop of 
Cracow. Both movements were crushed by the eneigy of the new Grand 
Priacfe, and the leaders were severely punished. Far more serious for 
Poland was the new attitude of the Teutonic Order. Securely otabEslLed 
in Prussia* the Order did not confine its activities to the continuance 
of its crusade against the pagan Lithuanians, but l>cgan to extend its 
territory at the expense of Its neighliour and former ally—Poland, It 
had acquired the district of Mirimlrfw from an impecunious Xnjawian 
prince: but a greater opportunity for aggrandisement presented itself 
when Vladyslav requested the Order to assist him to recover the province 
of Pomerania from the Margrave of Hivuidenbui'g who had seized it in 
P107, The Knights, who had long coveted the region of the Jjower 
Vistula, responded to the prince’s summons with alacrity, seized Danzig, 
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when; they massacred the Polish garrison., overran the whole province* 
and settled down in permanent occupation of this important Polish 
territory. In the same year, 1309* the Grand Master, who had hitherto 
directed the affair* of the Order from Venice* transferred his residence to 
Marienburg in Prussia* and took over the direct control of the formidable 
organisation which had established itself on the Baltic seaboard. Yladyskv* 
indignant at this unexpected act of aggression and treachery* appealed 
to the Pope in the first instance* hot soon began to realise ilial an armed 
straggle with this dangerous neighljour would inevitably be forced on 
Poland. In the meantime he attempted to strengthen the position of 
Polmid externally bv n series of alliance*. It was natural that he should 
find invoke the aid of the Holy See* to which both Poland and the 
Teutonic Order owed allegiance; and the friendship for Vladyskv so 
strongly shewn by Boniface VIII in the past was now maintained in the 
firm support given to Polish claims by his successors* whose assistance 
was tin fortunately moral rather than material owing to the weakness of 
their position at the time. The new ruler* of Bohemia of the bouse of 
Luxemburg began to claim the Polish throne as successors of the Ffemy slide. 
Against this new foe Vlodyslav sought the help of Charles Robert of 
Hungary* hi whom he gained both a son-in-law and an ally* and through 
wham he attracted to Poland that cultural influence by which the 
Angevin dynasty was beginning to restore Hungary from the disorder 
into which die had lseen plunged since the Tartar invasion. Against 
another enemy* Brandenburg* he made an alliance with the Scandinavian 
kings in 1315; and finally* by a brilliant stroke of political originality 
anti foresight, lie suggested an alliance with the Lithuanians who were* 
like the Poles, the victims of Teutonic aggn-ssion. The able ruler of 
Lithuania* Gedymin* welcomed his overtures and sealed the alliance by 
the marriage of his daughter Aldona to Yladyulav 1 * only soil Ca&imir. 
Having in this way established his power at home and abroad, the Grand 
Prince* with the consent of the Papacy and In spite of the angry protest 
of Join] of Bohemia* had himself crowned as king at Cracow in I3®0 
under the name nf Ylodyslav L 

Meanwhile the appeal of Yl&dydav E against the Order had been heard 
by a papal com mission* which in I3£l mndean award in favour of Poland. 
The Order* however* refused to abide by the decision and remained in 
Pomerania* so tlie Polish king dec ided to resort to arms. The first war 
between Poland and the Teutonic Knights was a severe ordeal for the weak 
divided State, in which Polish sentiment had only just begun to assert 
itself against the German element. Apart from the military prestige and 
the rdigiotis character of the Order, which brought it recruits from 
among the best elements in WT>U' u Europe, the support of Brandenburg 
and of Bohemia mode it almost invincible* the more so as John of 
Bohemia was himself a claimant to the Polish tlirune and could count on 
the assistance of Vladyduv’s enemies in Silesia and Mazo via. Against such 
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formidable allies the assistance given to Poland by Hungary and the 
Lithuanian* was scarcely adequate. King John won over most of the 
Silesian princes and the Prince of Block in Mazo via, and, though his 
activities were partly checked by the Polish and Hungarian armies, and 
though Vladyslflv won a great victory over the Order ut Pluwcc in 1331, 
the terrible invasions of the Knights devastated not only the frontier 
province of Kujawin but even Greater Poland, where many ancient cities 
such as Gniezuu (Gnescn), Lenczyca, And Steradz were reduced to ashes 
and never recovered their former significance; and the end of the war 
found the Order in possession not only of the district of Dobrzyn, 
but of all Kujawin, But before this Vladydav had died at the age" of 
seventy-three, urging his son with his last breath to prosecute the struggle 
against the Order and to recover Pomerania. Vlady.dav, reared in the 
petty provincialism of the thirteenth century and forced to struggle against 
insuperable ubriack-.,. hod displayed a tenacity of purpose and a patriotic 
idealism that was unusual in his age, and by the singleness of his aims and 
his indomitable courage he had successfully revived the Polish State and 
the Piast monarchy, f ie proved himself a great king not only in actual 
achievement, but in laying so firm a foundation on which others might build. 

Casimir III, subsequently called “the Great" (1338-70), succeeded 
his father without opposition, and was crowned kiug in Cracow in 1383. 
Growing up with the self-assurance of a prince born in the purple, he had 
not had to experience the uncertainties and bitterness of exile like his father. 
His political education was guided rather by the spacious ideas and 
enlightened ideal of kingship of the Angevin court of Hungary than by 
the petty quarrels and provincialism of the Kujawian house from which 
he had sprung. A statesman by (imposition, be had very different views from 
those of his father, and was prepared to sacrifice ideals to expediency. 
He determined to abandon bis father’s warlike policy, to husband the 
resources uf the State, and by graceful concessions in matters of Jess 
importance, to attempt to secure what he considered to be the essential 
needs of his country, He realised that in any case Poland had neither 
the means nor the organisation to wage a successful war against the 
Teutonic Order or to dispute the ascendancy of the house of Luxemburg, 
The root of the problem was the necessity of a closer union of the Polish 
province; to avoid such disasters as the defection of Silesia and Mazuvja, 
Apart from the presting ueetl for other domestic reforms, it was essential 
to weld the remaining provinces into an organic whole. In pursuance of 
this aim, Casimir, hy the mediation of the King of Hungarv, opened 
negotiations for peace with the King of Bohemia, and agreed to the 
Treaty of Vysehrod by which John renounced his claim to the Polish 
throne, while Casimir paid him an indemnity and recognised his suzerainty 
over the princes of Silesia and the Prince of Block, Imping by these wide 
concessions— which were, in any case, inevitable—in gain the support of 
Bohemia against the Teutonic Knights. The attempt to settle the 
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question# fit issue between Poland and the Order was unsuccessful, and 
the ease was again submitted to the Holy See; but the negotiations with 
Hungary and Bohemia continued, and at the second Treaty of VySchrad 
in 1539 the question of the succession to the Polish throne was settled. 
Casimir had no sons, and he wished to secure the succession for the 
Angevin house of Hungary with which he was so intimately associated. 
It wm agreed that on Casimirk dent Si lie should be succeeded by the son 
of his sister and of Charles Robert, Lewis. This agreement, which was con¬ 
firmed in 1355 by the Treaty of Buda, imposed certain conditions on the 
future king, namely (1) that he should attempt to regain the lost Polish 
provinces, particularly Pomerania; (2) that he should confer offices 
exclusively on Polish magnates; (3) that he should respect all previous 
charters and impose no new taxes. Meanwhile, the dispute with the 
Order dragged on interminably* Pope Benedict XII refused to accept 
the decisions of the negotiators at VySehrad, and set up a special coni- 
mission in Warsaw, which (gain pronounced in favour of Poland. The 
Order once more protested against tills verdict, and soon Casimir himself, 
desiring to turn to the new problem of Russia, found it advisable to 
terminate the pro traded negotiations, and consented by the Treaty of 
KaJisz in 1343 to abandon in favour of the Order the Polish claim to 
Pomerania, Chelmno (KulniX and the district of Michaldw, receiving in 
return Kujawia and the district of Dobrayn. As compensation fur these 
serious losses to Poland in the west, Casiinir had for some years been 
seeking fresh acquisitions in the east—a policy which had brought him 
into competition with the powerful ruler of Lithuania, and drawn Poland 
into close relations with the Lithuanian and Russian principalities which 
became of primary importance to her political position. 

The early rise of the Lithuanian people to political importance under 
Miadovg had been checked by the dissolution of their State through lack 
of internal cohesion. But Lowarrfs the end of the thirteenth century, the 
pressure of the two German Orders on the north and west had forced 
the princes of Lithuania to unite under a new dynasty. The new 
Lithuanian State was the more formidable in that it not only comprised 
Lithuania, Samogitin, and Black Russia, but was rapidly overrunning 
the extensive principalities of Western Russia, which preferred Lithuanian 
rule as the only idlemative to the Tartar yoke. Moreover Gcdymin 
(1315-41), the real founder of Lithuanian greatness, hail at hia disposal 
the remnants of the fierce Jadiwing tribe and the fugitives from Prussia, 
most of whom be settled in Black Russia. He buUt a new centre fur his 
principality at Troki in Lithuania, bat later be transferred his capital 
to the new city of Vilna. It is not difficult to account for the amazing 
extension of Lithuanian power* A long tradition of military activity, 
from local raids in search of plunder*to great aggressive campaigns of the 
whole people, hod created a warlike spirit and a nide discipline to which 
must be added the despair and thirst for vengeance of the Prussian 
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emigrants and the patriotic fervour of a people menaced with the deal ruc¬ 
tion of their liberty and beliefs bj the hated German invader. With the 
exception of the Order, all thei r neighbours were weak r Poland, in her days 
of weakness, offered the chief field for plunder in men and material, and 
Hince her recover had been an ally* The Russian principalities had come 
to look upon Lithuania as their saviour from Tartar rule, since the 
Lithuanian princes, behind their impenetrable barrier of marsh and forest, 
could defy the Khan of the Golden Horde with impunity* Thus Polotsk, 
long wider Lithuanian influence, became subject to lithuania in 1307: 
Vitebsk soon followed, FodUria with Brest 1 wit* seized by Gedymin in 
1315; Minsk was occupied soon after* By his victory on the irpen in 
1330 Gedytniri conquered the princes of the Kiev region, though Kiev 
itself, since the departure of the Metropolitan to Vladimir in 1300, Irncl 
lost the last shred of its political and commercial predominance, its place 
having been taken partly by Ijembog (Lvov, Lwow) and partly by 
Gedyinin's new city of Vilna. Gedymin had thus brought under his rule all 
White Russia and a large part of Little Russia, and had established a loose 
union of Hussion principalities not unlike the Kievan union of an earlier 
age The main thread of Russian history runs in North-Eastern Russia, 
where Moscow was rising to importance under Gedymin's contoinporary 
Ivan Kalitii But the real successor of Ktevan Russia, as historians have now 
realised, was not Moscow, alien partly in race and wholly in political 
ideas to Kiev, hot the new Russu-Lith unman State. To complete the 
union of Western Russia, it remained only to occupy Red Russia 
{Rutheui*}, as the principalities of Volhynia and Galicia may most 
conveniently lie called. The question of the succession to this important 
State came up ip 1334 when the princes nf the house of Homan, Andrew 
and Leo, perished in battle w ith the Tartars, There were several claimants 
to their heritage. The Khan of the Tartar^ the powerful Uzbeg of the 
Golden Horde, claimed the land os suzerain lord of all Russia, The Kings 
of Hungary had since the beginning of the thirteenth century called 
themselves rulens of Galicia and Ltidomeria (ijt, Galich and Vladimir, 
the ancient capital of Volhynia}* Gedymin^ son Lubart was married to 
a daughter of the late prince. The lioyars, however, called in the nephew 
of the late princes, Boleslav of Mazo via- but hk tyranny and support of 
Catholic propaganda molted in his assassination in 1340, whereupon 
Lubart proceeded to occupy Volhynia, while Gasimir III, as a relative of 
the last prince, claimed Galicia* He invaded the principality with a large 
army, and after some resistance the boyars were wait over to recognise 
Carimir as king, while the son of the King of Hungary, being the heir to 
Casimir's kingdom, was persuaded to postpone the assertion of hk claims. 
But with Lithuania a war broke out which lasted with interval* for 
twenty-six years. Gedymin died in 1941 1 and was succeeded after a period 

3 HubMqu«atly tailed Rrat Lrtewski (lithiiiakn) to distinguish it from tlie town 
af the bam® uamr in Kujswi^ 
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of civil war by In* son Glgierd (1345—77), After a long struggle, 
Lithuania successfully held Volhyui^ while Poland retained Galicia, 
Peace wa* made in tB5% whereupon both rivals united to extend thdr 
power over the southern steppe which the decline of Tartar power after 
the death of Uzbeg threw open to foreign conquest. Casi mix's expedition 
to the new Roumanian principal!ties, which he claimed as a former 
dependency of Galicia, resulted in failure. Rut Glgicrd overthrew the 
Tartar Khan* of Podolia at Sine Vody, annexed Podolia and the Ukraine, 
drove the Tartars into the Crimea, and extended Lithuanian ruie to the 
Black Sea, The sous of hid brother Kory at governed in Podolia, 
which began to recover from Tartar devastation and to prosper through 
Folbh co-operation- One of the same family even became ruler of 
Moldavia. Despite a renewal of the struggle with Lithuania, CWniir 
remained in possession of Galicia till his death, and Polish influence 
remained strong in the neighbouring province of Podolia* 

The results of Casunirs diplomacy were of the highest significance for 
the future of Poland. Wilhout offering serious resistance, he had given 
up Silesia, the most wealthy and advanced province of Poland, which, 
despite the pro-German policy of its princes and the preponderance of 
the German dement in its towns, still contained in the main a Polish 
agrarian population. He had surrendered Pomerania to the Teutonic 
Order and with it the sole link between Poland and the sea. Under the 
rule of the Order and the influence of the Hama League* Danzig lost its 
Slav character and became a German town* subject to none of the in¬ 
fluences which made the Germans of Cracow or Roman good subjects of 
Poland ^ and, together with Thom, it secured a monopoly of the foreign 
trade of Poland with the Baltic area. In exchange for the loss of these 
Polish lands, Cosiudr had gained in Galicia a country that was rich and 
extensive and offered a field for Polish expansion, but which contained a 
foreign population, politically backward and proving a different form 
of religion. The occupation of thh province entailed new responsibility 
and direct contact witli the Tartar world. 'The general result was that 
the Polish population, pressed bock from the Oder and Lower Vistula 
regions and already spreading in dense masses over the plateau of Lublin, 
Eastern Mazo via, luid the Carpathian uplands, begun to pour over the 
Vistula and the San into the Russian provinces, and together with the 
Russians to colonise Podolia and the deserted lands of the Ukraine. It 
may be pleaded in defence of Casiiiiiris actions that he could not liave 
done otherw ise than surrender Silesia and Pomerania. Jlh real intentions 
and those of the Polish magnates are clear from the continual appearance 
in the treaties with the Angevin kings of the clause concerning the rc- 
coveiy of the lost pro vi nee*, especially Pomerania, Casiuur himself made 
persistent efforts to carry uut this policy. It wna obvious that the recovery 
of these lands was not abandoned, but postponed* In the war with Bohemia 
in 1343 he reconquered two border districts of Silesia- In 1351 he ie- 
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asserted Polish suzerainty over the princes of Mazo via, who became 
formally vassals of the Polish Crown. The princes of Kuj&wia, too, 
bequeathed their small provinces to Gasimir, who found himself by 1364 
in possesion of the whole of that province, Moreover, the decline of 
Brandenburg after the extinction of the A*£fLaian dynasty enabled Poland 
to recover part of the frontier district at the confluence of the Notec and 
W&rta. Yet Casimirs foreign policy, while securing the position of Poland 
among its neighbours, was forced hi recognise a definite advance of the 
Empire and the Teutonic Older at the expense of Poland, His reign 
marks a permanent withdrawal of the Polish ethnographical frontier in 
favour of the German*, and the undertaking of new and onerous tasks 
by the annexation of a Russian province which brought Poland into 
Eastern politics, into contact with the Tartars, the Roumanians, the 
Lithuanians, and ultimately the Muscovites. 

While Cosimir was forced bv the difficulties of his position to postpone 
rather than to solve the greatest problems of foreign policy, he was able 
to grapple effectively with the important domestic questions which con¬ 
fronted the restored monarchy—problems of equal difficulty, on the 
solution of which his title to greatness would depend* Chief of these 
problems was the local independence of the different provinces of Poland. 
The early Slava, with their -strong tribal separatism, liad adhered tena¬ 
ciously to the idea of a tribal prince. The early monarchy, which with 
its crust of Western ideas and institutions trad been superim posed on the 
tribal system, had only temporarily succeeded in checking this idea, 
which reappeared in 1138 and gained strength fluring the Partitinnal 
period. Even apart from the retention of separate princes by Silesia and 
Mazo via, Gasimir was by no mean* ruler of a united Polish State, He 
was simply Prince of Greater Poland, Prince of Lesser Poland, and 
suzerain Prince of Mazo via, and with each of these provinces he dealt 
quite independently of the others Each fanner principality preserved 
the shadow of an independent ruler in the person of its lVopeicoda or 
Palatine with his hierarchy of officials. Ylodysl&v I and his son began 
their task of centralisation by restoring and developing the institution 
of the Starostaskip originally introduced by Wenceslas. Thus over each 
of the provinces of Greater Poland—Lcnczyca, Sicradz, Inowroclaiv mid 
Brest Kujawski (the two parts of Kujuwk)—a Slaro&la was appointed, 
with an additional Starosta for Galich after its annexation. Since the 
StervEta was regarded os the king's deputy, no such office was created 
in Lesser Poland till later times. There, m the duties of the ruler grew 
in volume, special officials were entrusted with the functions of the post 
The Starojtiiy like the bailli in Prance, wus the king's deputy and chief 
administrative officer in the provinces; he was aW given control of 
military and judicial matters Tbe,officc gained in power at the expense 
of the older offices of IVqjrwoda and KavUetan which came in ore and 
more to be held by local magnate* m representatives of the province 
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rather than of the royal power. From the IVqjewoda the Starmta took 
over the duties of royal deputy mid judge, while from the Kit&zUlan he 
took the management of the cattles and military affair* in general, 
together with the administration of the royal domain, leaving to the 
KimUkm in each cm sufficient land to support the dignity of hb office. 
The increase of royal power in the provinces was thus accompanied by a 
material accession of wealth to the royal revenue, owing to the resumption 
of the royal lands by the Crown and their more efficient exploitation by 
the Starmta.% Together with this development of the king s power over 
the country went a gradual expansion of the central administration, by 
which the greeter officials of the province of Cracow were transformed 
into king's ministers, whose sphere of operations covered all the 'FTipV- 
wodirf™ 1 of the kingdom. The Chancellor, the Deputy Chancellor, and 
the Treasurer of Lesser Poland became important royal officials, while 
.similar posts in other provinces became merely titular. The king was 
still the real link between the greater provinces. By the new central 
institutions his official* were able to bring a certain systematisation of 
local government and a greater concentration of important common 
affairs in the hands of the new officials In the provinces the royal 
prestige had growni through the permanent subdivision of the great 
tribal units owing to the need in the previous century of finding thrones 
for the junior princes. Thus the king had not always to deal with a large 
tribal unit like Greater Poland, but with the two princedoms of Poznafi 
anil Kalisz, each with its IVqjtwoda and lower officials. Lesser Poland 
was divided Into the provinces of Cracow and Random ierz. Kujawia, in 
pirticular, had lost its unity ami consisted of the two PFu/ncn dztzra of 
Iiiowroclaw r and Brest and the district of Dobraytn But with the union of 
many provinces under one ruler, direct contact of the ruler and the ruled 
had been lost. The king found it more and mure convenient to summon the 
officials and magnates; of a province to discuss tile affairs of that province 
on some important question of State. At such a PFwr or assembly, whether 
convoked by the king or his local official the StaroiUi, the Wqfcwoda 
appeared jlh head of the territorial officials and the magnates of the pro¬ 
vince. Thus, with the new importance of the local Wine* the territorial 
officials gained a new dignity in compensation for the aiimiiiistnitive and 
judicial power which they liar! lost 

One great defect, which had long been n source of confusion for the 
Polish community, was the chaotic condition of the laws. Each province 
had hitherto preserved it* own customary law*, which differed widely from, 
province to province. On tins mass of custom there had been superimposed 
the decrees of the prince* and of the two kings, h growing volume of 
legislation which was uncoordinated and contradictory. The king called 
together a Council of advisers, chief of whom were Skutnicki the Arch¬ 
bishop of Gil fez mo and John Stxwlecki the Chancellor, to co-ordinate into 
g 1 For administrative titles see 4upra t Voh vij Chap, mu (b^ p. 447, 
co- xvni. 30_2 
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a common code the laws* of Greater and Lessor Poland. For the system ~ 
ntisation of the lawh ml vantage was taken of the existing statutes of the 
ecclesiastical synods, which offered a in odd for the legal phraseology , 
Latin style, and formal arrangement of the dew code. The Statute of 
Wiilica was issued in 1347 as a code for the whole of Poland. It w-a* in 
reality, however, based on the laws of Leaser Poland* ami the king 
public]ml a separate statute for Greater PohuicL The originid and suc¬ 
cessful work of the codifier* was of pumoment value in clearing away a 
mass of cumbrous material, in giving law-yere an authoritative legal 
handbook, and in bringing as far its possible into harmony the legal 
conceptions of the different parts of Poland. Constitutionally the reigns 
of \ ladyslav and Caedmir were a continuation of the preceding age and 
were also characterised by the practice of granting charters conferring 
privileges and iimimuitiea. But in the fourteenth century such charters 
tended to affect large groups rather than individuals, and the crystallisa¬ 
tion of definite eloase* was completed in this j>triod f culminating in the 
Charter of Eoszyce m 1374. As the result of these privileges, in contrast 
to the difficulties and dangers threatening the State from outside, in¬ 
ternally the reign of Cad mb? was a period of unprecedented prosperity for 
nil classes of the community, and the great Casiuiir as ^peasant's king,' 1 
protcctur of the .Jews, conqueror of Russia, with a court of brilliant, if 
licentious, splendour, lias remained in popular tradition m a magnificent, 
legendary figure like Charlemagne, Bar barest or St Vladimir. The 
knights, though i>vershiidow r ed by the .small but powerful group of 
magnates, were emerging jis a definite class basing its position on noble 
birth ns symbolised by a coat of arms and on the possession of an here¬ 
ditary estate. Whether magnate or humble squire, the gentleman “bene 
natus et passed onatmT was loginning to assert himself This class had 
played a patriotic [wirt in the revival of national sentiment amt of the 
Piast monarchy + It was becoming more and mure conscious of its right* 
under numerous charters and of its duties to the State els well as to one 
particular province. By the charter granted at Knszvcc, the Szhiehlti {u* 
it came to be called) received formal confirmation of its detailed liberties 
and of iU existence ns ft class. For the peasantry, the liberties grunted by 
“German law'" in the last hundred years had been universal] v imitated 
and had profoundly modified the position of those who remained under 
Polish law. For the rural impulsion the fourteenth century was rui 
age of great prosperity- The villagers, whether managing their own 
affair* under their hereditary Sofhp r or dependent no some great land- 
owner, had the right to migrate at will and the right of appeal to the 
royal courts. The new economic improvements introduced by the Germans 
and the coluidling movement over all the country contributed to the 
progress and well-being of the agrarian class, which was now, under 
favourable conditions of unity and order, able to develop its laud secure 
from interruption by external rod internal foes; and the foreign colonists 
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were gradually Absorbed into the Polish peasantry. Even mure than for 
the gentry or the peasants the Age of Casimir saw the rise of unusually 
favourable circumstances for the development of the towns. It has been 
seen that the influx into the towns of German immigrants had created a 
serious political problem. On the other hand T it had given them great 
industrial and commercial prosperity* Not only did the industrious 
German artisans and their Polish fellow -citizens- produce important 
articles for home consumption and for export* but the Polish towns 
became centres of trade* ready to take advantage: of the opportunities 
offered by the annexation of Galicia, Trade routes from Danzig through 
Flock and from Breslau and Pfflnai through Cracow converged on l-em- 
herg* and there met the great trade route from the Genoese colonies on 
the Black Sea through which so much of the Eastern trade was carried. 
Russian towns like Ijembcrg received charters under Magdeburg law* 
and their population was swelled not only by Poles and Germans* hut 
by Jews from the Crimea and from Western Europe and by Armenians. 
The burghers of the Polish cities became wealthy and prosperous* so 
much so that a rich Cracow merchant was able to entertain royalty with 
ft uiagniEiteuce impossible for a country gentleman. The development of 
the towns owed a great deal to the care and tact of Casimir* who was a 
zealous protector of their autonomy and was careful to tolerate theonds 
and customs of the non-Polish elements while at the same time he put 
flown with a firm hand any signs of the political separatism which had 
shewn itself so dangerous to his father in 1S1CMLL To cut the links 
which bound the Germans to their native land* lie established a supreme 
court of municipal law in Cracow and forbade all appeal to the courts of 
tbe German cities. As the result of his prudent policy* the growing Jewish 
and Armenian colonies settled down to live contentedly under Polish rule* 
while the German citizens became* if not Poles, at any rate good citizens 
of Poland. It waa not till the sixteenth century that the German burghers 
became finally assimilated. 

In dealing with Galicia or Red Russia* while the mixed population nf 
the towns received the Magdeburg municipal organisation* Cam mix pru¬ 
dently abstained from any attempt to impose Polish institutions too 
abruptly on the Russian population. The former principolities were in 
many cases retained by the Russian princes of the Rurik dynasty or were 
granted to those Litbuaniun princes Like Lubart or tlie tons of Kory at 
and Nary m mi t whom the Russian boyars had come to consider as natural 
ruler.-. The leading boyars were summoned to tbe royal council to debate 
matters concerning Russia, Moreover* Casunir was consistently tolerant 
towards the Orthodox Church to which the majority of his Russian sub¬ 
jects belonged. He retained the existing Orthodox bishoprics and sup¬ 
ported the efforts of the Church t* have the bishopric of Galich raised 
to the position of a metropolitan see* since the departure of the Metro¬ 
politan of Kiev to the North in 1300 had left Western Russia without 
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« direct head. An Armenian bishopric was established at Lemberg (Lwow) 
in 1307. At the same time the king supported Catholic propaganda which 
liaii begun to penetrate Russia long before the annexation. Catholic 
bishoprics were established «t IVremysl, Vladimir, Chelm, and Galich, 
while an Archbishopric was; subsetjtfcntly established at Lemberg, Ciwiniir’s 
favourite city. In the great expanses of Eastern Galicia and Podolia 
Polish colonisation was encouraged: in particular, the uioguntes of Lesser 
Poland began to form Luge estates in Red Russia. Throughout his 
reign Cflsimir bound the Russian province to Poland by this prudent 
policy of toleration and peaceful penetration. Besides his domestic re¬ 
forms in Poland and Red Russia, Casimir did much to encourage education 
and the Arts. He protected learned men like Janko of Cram kb w, who 
chronicled the events of his time and country and rose to be Deputy 
Chancellor. He founded the Academy of Cracow in 1364, which became 
a centra for the* study of law and was modelled on Bologna. Henceforward 
Polish learning had a centre to rival the older Czech university at Prague, 
Above all, Ca&itnir was a great builder, and the saying that he found 
Pol anil made of wood and left it a country of stone merely expresses the 
truth. Beloved in Poland and respected abroad, Casimir died in 1370 at 
the age of sixty as the result of an accident in the hunting-field. 

The compact and prosperous State which Casimir had so wisely ami 
successfully ruled for thirty-seven years passed by his own wish not to a 
I’iast but to Lewis of Hungary. By a deliberate desire to raise the 
throne above the petty rivalries of the native princes of Silesia and 
Mazovin, be gave Poland into Lhe hands of the Angevin dynasty which 
had brought strong rule and enlightenment from Naples to Hungary, 
But, however statesmanlike this policy may have been, the king failed 
to foresee the great change it was destined to bring about. His plan 
failed,not only because Lewis hod mo male issue and was occupied with the 
affaire of Hungary and in his own dynastic ambitions rather than frith t he 
administration of Poland, but because it brought about a political revnlu- 
tion which gave the Polish magnates a predominant position in the State. 
Lewis, after being crowned at Cracow, returned to Hungary leaving 
Poland under the rule of his mother Elizabeth, who did not find favour 
with the Poles, He then proceeded to alienate the Poles still more by 
uniting Red Russia to Hungary, nominating as his viceroy there Vlailv- 
slav. Prince of Opolc". His lack of male issue made the selection of husbands 
for his three daughters of paramount importance to him and the two 
kingdoms, while it also forced him to revise the terms of the treaties of 
VySehrad and Buda. On the death of his eldest daughter, he arranged a 
mam age for her sister Mary with Sigismund, son of the Emperor 
Charles IV, thus planning that she would inherit Poland and Brandon- 
burg. The youngest daughter, Jadvigu (liedwig), was to be betrothed to 
William of Austria and was to inherit Hungary and Red Russia together 
1 TcmW Oppelii itr Sile*ia_ 
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With Austria. Lewis met the Polish magnates at two congresses in Hungary 
and concluded with them in 1374 the Pact of Koszyee, which not only 
determined the succession to the Polish throne, hut conferred on the 
Szlachta the fundamental rights which thenceforward regulated its re¬ 
lations with the Crown. This epoch-making agreement comprised the 
following main clauses: (1) On the death of Lewis, one of his daughters, 
to be chosen by himself or his queen, should succeed to the Polish throne; 
(£) The king pledged himself not to diminish the territories of the Polish 
Crown! and to attempt to regain the lost provinces; (8) The king formally 
exempted the Szlacht& from all taxes and dues with the exception of the 
payment of two groschen per hide annually which was obligatory for all; 
(4) Territorial offices should be held by the gentry of the province con¬ 
cerned and not by foreigners. The chief significance of the Pact of 
Koszvce was its recognition of the privileged position of the Sxlochfai. It 
w r as the first Charter gran ted to the whole of the Sxiathta as a class* 
Secondly, it limited the resources of the monarch by compelling him to 
supjM>rt himself from the royal domain and by depriving him of the right 
to has the gentry. Lastly* by the very procedure of the congress* it con¬ 
stituted a precedent for the election of the king by the SxlacMa^ custom 
which eventually became permanent. 

Meanwhile matters were going very badly for the new king in Poland, 
Vinst claimants for the throne appeared in V lad ydav, the last surviving 
prince of the Kujawion house, and Zicniovit of Mazo via; the Lithuanians 
invaded Red Ru^in, and the Magyar nobles made themselves so unpopular 
in Cmcow that a massacre took place. After the death of I^ew-is in 136£, 
still greater confusion followed* mid an Interregnum ensued which lasted 
for two vc-iirs. Sigisnyimd claimed the Polish throne for his wife Mary, 
but the magnates of Greater Po!mid, followed by the Lesser Polish leaders, 
insisted that no daughter of Lewis could reign in Poland who had not 
taken up her residence in the country. Parties were formed* one of w hich 
put forward Ziemovil of Mazovm as a candidate for the throne; but the 
power of nomination according to the Fact of Koszyce rested with I^cwis 
widow. She designated Jndviga, but did not at first allow" her to come to 
Poland. The claim* of Zitmovit were resisted by Sigisraunrh who devas¬ 
tated Mazovia in terrible fashion* At hft Jadviga appeared at Cracow 
where she was crowned as ^King”* in IS&4 Soon after a suitor for the 
hand of the new ruler appeared in the person of the Grand Prince of 
Lithuania* 

Since the death of Gedy min* his son Olgierd had continued his conquests 
in the south and east To his younger son Kiejstut (Keystut) fell the more 
difficult tusk of defending thenorth of Lithuania against theTeutonie Order. 
Under its greatest Grand Master Kniprode(I3Sl-fra) the Order was then 
at the height of its power. By thu occupation of Esthonia in 1346, its 
possessions extended from the Narva nearly to the Oder, Its attacks on 
Ii.ithua.Tiia hail become »0 formidable that most of Snmogitia had fallen 
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t<» the knights, and Kiejstut had almost decided to leave his countrv in 
despair. Olgterdwa* succeeded in 1377 by his son Yagaylo, ot (to*use 
the corn til on Polish form) J#gicllo,whd hail for some time wished to adopt 
C hristian!t v. This atm brought him into opposition to his unde and 
ci*il war broke out which ended in the death of Kiejstut, whose son 
Vytautas (railed Vitovt by the Russians, Vitold by the Poles) fled to the 
teutonic Knights and with their help invaded his own country. The 
situation was favourable fora revival of the alliance mnde with Vladyslav 
the Short in 1335. Jngiello sought an ally who would help him to con¬ 
vert his people to Christianity and to fight the Order. Such an ally he 
could find in the Poles, who had been great apostles of the Christian reli¬ 
gion and w ho were Ijound to resume their struggle against the Order. Now 
that the ruler of I aland was an unmarried princess he hail the opportunity’ 
to seal such an alliance by a marriage which would unite both States. To 
Poland the proposal of JagieLIo offered still greater advantage*. Besides 
ending the incessant Lithuanian raids, it held out the prospect of union 
with a State of enormous resources in which the more advanced Poles 
would lie the dominant element. They would be able to introduce civi¬ 
lisation and Christianity into a great pagan community. The Polish 
magnates gave their strong support to a project for which they were 
probably responsible. By a treaty at Krevo in 1385 the Grand Prince 
pledged himself to accept baptism, to convert his people, to unite Poland 
and Lithuania, and to recover the lost provinces. In return he was to 
be married to Jadviga and to become King of Poland, Jadviga, against 
the dictates of her heart, gave up the friend of her childhood, William 
of Austria, and sacrificed herself to the interests of her country in ac¬ 
cepting the liarbarian prince as husband. In 1386 Jagiello entered 
Cracow- in state, was baptised as a Christian according to the rites of the 
Catholic Church, married Jadviga, and was crowned King of Poland under 
the name of Viadyslnv II (1386-1434). His first act was to confirm and 
amplify the privileges conferred by the Charter of Koszyce. Thus by a 
brilliant stroke of diplomacy the Polish magnates achieved one of the 
greatest triumphs of the Middle Ages, by which they secured tlieir own 
political predominance and brought about the union under one ruler of 
Poland, Lithuania, and a great part of Russia. 

the dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania caused a complete change 
in the external relations of Poland. The last two Plant kings had based 
their foreign policy on the alliance with Hungary against Lhe house of 
Luxemburg and the Teutonic Order. Now that a scion of the imperial 
house was on the Hungarian throne, the situation was quite different 
Secure on her Lithuanian frontier, Poland was able not only to recover 
Red Rusaia, but to open relations with the Roumanian principalities 
which had just emancipated them^lves from Magyar rub In 1387 
JagieHo found himself master of Galicia and received the homage of Peter 
of Moldavia. The rulers of Wallachm and Bessarabia followed suit and 
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not only enhanced the prestige of Poland, but guvs fresh commercial 
advantages to l,einherg, The first act of Jagiello in Lithuania was to 
convert his pagan people to Catholicism and to create an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy under a bishopric in Vilna. The fierce Snioogitians still rem ained 
pagan, while the large Russian population adhered to the Orthodox faith. 
Hut internal difficulties soon disturbed the Grand Principality, and were 
intensified by the intrigues of Sigismund and the Teutonic Order. The 
king had set up his brother Skirgiello as viceroy of Lithuania, thereby 
exciting the jealousy of Vitold, the ablest of the descendants of Gcdymin, 
A brilliant soldier and an able diplomat, Vitold possessed in a high degree 
the martial character of his dynasty, which gave him better qualifications 
for the esteem of his countrymen than the Polish innovations of Jngiello, 
To his natural talents he added an overwhelming Ambition which aimed 
at the creation of a great Eastern Empire in which not the Poles but the 
Lithuanians should dominate the Tartars, West Russians, and Muscovites, 
He set himself at the head of the Lithuanian national party, connived at 
rebellions in Polotsk and Smolensk, and lent an car to the intrigues of 
Sigismund and the Teutonic Knights, With the help of the latter he 
overthrew the incompetent viceroy and forced Jagiello to give him the 
office for himself, whereupon he soon crushed the rebellion and drove out 
the troops of the Order, He felt himself strong enough to be proclaimed 
as Grand Prince, placated the Order by the cession of Samogitia, and set 
out to realise his Eastern scheme, Lithuania already ruled the whole of 
the Dnieper basin and only needed to annex Moscow and Novgorod to 
restore Russian unity. The great Northern republic was not unwilling 
to intrigue against Moscow, but Moscow was a serious rival for the 
leadership of the Russians, especially after the victory of the Don over 
the Tartars In 1380, which had brought her great prestige. Further, the 
Tartar overlord of Moscow had first to be reckoned with. The Tartar 
world, like Russia, was at this time in a Hu id condition. The leadership 
of the Golden Horde had been seized by Tuqtfimish, ruler of the White 
(Ionic, who had reasserted Tartar rule over Moscow in 138#. He had 
rebelled against his overlord, the mighty Timur, and had been expelled 
from his dominions. He now appealed for aid to Vitold, who seizes! the 
opportunity for attacking the Golden Horde and assembled at Kiev a 
great army of Lithuanians, Russians, Poles, and even Western crusaders 
which was joined by the Tartars of Tmjtarnish* Unfortunately, Vitold 
permitted the new Khan of the Golden Horde to effect n junction with 
Timur's general, Edigey; and in 1399 on the banks of the Vorskla he 
suffered a terrible defeat in which many Lithuanian and Russian princes 
together with eminent Poles like Spytek of Mclsztyn were slain. Vitold’s 
great scheme was frustrated, and though he annexed Smolensk and made 
the Ugra his frontier with Moscow, it was obvious that Lithuanian ex¬ 
pansion hail reached its limit. Realising his failure and fully aware that 
his own capital was perpetually menaced by the Germans, Vitold decided 
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to seek a better understanding with his cousin. At the congress of Vi] ns 
in 1401, with tile consent of Jogiello, Vitold was proclaimed Grand Prince, 
on condition that at his death Lithuania should return to Jagiello or his 
successor, and that Lithuania should remain a vassal of the Polish Crown. 
The Poles pledged themselves for their part not to elect a successor to 
•fagielln without consulting the Lithuanians, 

This agreement, the first of many acts leading to the union of the 
Grand Principality with the kingdom, made possible the co-operation of 
the two States in the matter of the long-deferred settlement with the 
teutonic Knights. 1 he Order was now a powerful State which regarded 
the tradition binding it to the Empire and the Papacy as an advantage 
to be manipulated to its own profit rather than as a tie of allegiance. It 
ruled a large and wealthy country, well able to maintain the most redoubt¬ 
able military force in Europe, while its prestige as a crusading institution 
attracted the most enterprising knights of Europe, including such cele¬ 
brities as John of Bohemia and Horny of Lancaster. The dismay of the 
Knights may be pictured when the news reached them that Poland luul 
accomplished by peaceful means what they had failed to do by forces 
the conversion of the pagans whom they regarded as their natural prey 
aud whose paganism was the sole reason for the continued existence of 
the Order. The absence of a religious stimulus was bound to affect the 
flow of recruits. Moreover, the recovery of Samogitin by Vitold in 1404 
cut oft the eastern from the western portion of its territories. To 
Lithuania, revenge on the Order was almost a sacred duty, and for the 
Lithuanians, still pagan at heart, the Order had none of the majesty which 
filled the true Catholics w ith awe. The antagonism of the Poles to the 
knights was based partly on political history, partly on national sentiment. 
The Order had seized and kept the Pome ran inn seaboard. It formed an 
outpost of Germanism which had been untouched by the Polish revival 
of the last century. National sentiment in Central Europe, where the 
acceptance of medieval institutions and ideas generally entailed submis¬ 
sion to Germany, was a far stronger force than in the West. Though 
German feudalism hod triumphed in Pomerania and to a great extent in 
Bohemia, and though Silesia while retaining a Polish population had 
accepted German institutions and Czech suzerainty, Germany found her¬ 
self confronted in the fifteenth century by a strong Slavonic reaction 
which found expression in the war between Poland and the Order and in 
the Hussite movement Jagiello, like his predecessor Lewis, had sworn 
to recover the lost provinces of Poland, and he found it politic to 
ingratiate himself with his new subjects by a struggle against the Order. 
The peace party tn Poland lost its influence after the death of the saintly 
Jadviga in 1398. The peaceful policy of the Grand Master Conrad von 
Jungingen was reversed after bis death by his brother who succeeded him 
in 14C7. The immediate cause of war was a frontier dispute. The Order 

had purchased the Neumark from Brandenburg and hud seized the border 
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town of Dresden ko which was claimed by the Poles, The impetuous 
Grand Master wished to regain Dobrzyn and Sainogitim and was spurred 
on tv the support of WaicesEu of Bohemia and Sigismund of Hungary 
who were jealous of the power of Jagiello. r Hie year 1409 saw the 

outbreak of a series of wars which only terminated with the fall of the 
Order in 1*66. 

Overshadowed though it was by the Hussite wars, the great Northern 
War was important no less for the enormous forces that were brought 
into the field than for its political results. The first year saw merely 
frontier raid*. Both sides were organising their forces for the decisive 
encounter. The Knights had the support of the Kings: of Hungary and 
Bohemia; of the princes of Western Pomerania who sent a large force 
under Prince Caslmir; while they drew great number* of crusaders and 
mercenary soldiers fro in all parts of the Empire, Jagiello and Vi told were 
dependent mainly no their own resources and were only able to obtain an 
inconsiderable force of mercenaries from Bohemia and Silesia,among whom 
was John the future leafier of the Hussites, The plan of campaign 

apjjears to have been settled by Jagielto and his Deputy-Chancellor 
Tromba with Vitold at Brest in December 1409, Mozovia had been 
chosen ns the base of operations on account of its convenient situation 
between Poland and Lithuania and on the route to Marieiiburg, the goal 
of the invaders. The food supply for the armies was prepared by great 
hunting expeditions in the forests of Belovezh and Kozkmice, The meat 
was salted, pocked, and sent down the Karev and Vistula to Flock. The 
fitarmta uf Hadom hod a pontoon bridge constructed and floated down 
the river to Czerwmsk, where an island made a more suitable point for 
cro&itig the Vistula than Flock. Vitold, by one of the rapid mobilisa¬ 
tions for which the Gedymin princes were famous, assembled his army at 
ViW Besides Lithuanians, Russians and r fartars flocked to his standard 
He marched to the Narev to join Jogiclloon the Vistula. The mobilisa¬ 
tion in Poland was more complicated. The general levy had not been 
summoned for fifty years, and many nobles preferred to fight in their 
clan groups. However, at the call to arms the levy of each province 
assembled under its iVojewoda and ITaattte&m* and, together with various 
clans, met the Czech and Silesian mercenaries at Wolbora (near Piotrkdw). 
The united army marched north* took three days to cross the bridge at 
Cxerwinsk, and joined the Lithuanian army under Vitold and the Mora¬ 
vian force under its princes Janusz and ifiiemovit. The complete army was 
of imposing size and unusual diversity* Alongside the Polish knights and 
the clan groups, each with its common arms and slogan* rode thousands 
of Tartars under Soldon p soon to be Khan of the Golden Horde. Martial 
Lithuanians marched ride by side with sturdy Czech mercenaries who were 
destined to astonish the world. Tha model of Polish chivalry, Zawisza 
the Black, was in striking contrast to the turbulent Russian boyars or the 
rude skin-clod Samogitian*. A division of Poles hod been left in the 
oniL 
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Houlh against Sigismund, while a large force had lieen detached to guard 
the long Kujawinn frontier. The latter first came into contact with 
the enemy, and impressed the Grand Master with the idea of a Polish 
invasion of the coveted province of Pomerania. Sending Henry von Pjmien 
with 3000 men to protect that province, the commander himself with 
his main army remained near the Vistula to await news of the enemy It 
was only when the Poles had crossed the Wltm and the Tartars began to 
plunder the countryside that he realised from which direction the attack 
would conic. He hastened to oppose the Poles at the crossing on the 
Drwenca. The Poles withdrew, whereupon he crossed the river himself, 
and the two great Armies met mi 15 July in the great battle which is 
called Gmnwald by the Poles, Tonneiibcrg by the Germans, from the 
names of the two nearest villages, 'Hie numbers on both sides were 
enormous, but were exaggerated by the credulity of contemporary' Europe. 
\et even a moderate estimate gives about 33,000 troop for the Order 
and nearly 100,000 for the Pol Lsli-Lithuan tail iirinv apart from the Tartars. 
The army of the Knights was led by the Grand Master in person, Ulrich 
von Jungmgen. On the other side,’though JagfeHo was in Mipretne com¬ 
mand, Zvmlram of Mankowic commanded the Poles and mercenaries in 
the centre and on the left, while Vitold who led the Lithuanians and 
Russians on the right wing seems to have played a great part in the 
direction of the whole army. The Polish army sang the ancient hymn of 
, Adalbert, after which the battle began by a cavalry engagement, at 
first With lance, then with sword and axe. The first part of the battle 
ended favourably for the Teutonic Knights, who routed the Lithuanians 
and Czechs. The battle was equalised, however, as fresh Polish troops 
entered the fray, and the threatened right wing was gal]anti v held by three 
Russian detachments from Smolensk. Meanwhile the Deputy Chancellor, 

1 rumba, rallied the Czechs, and the battle became fierce and prolonged. 
At length the Grand Master decided to advance with his sixteen banners 
of reserves, but the Polish army swung round and withstood the attack 
while the Tartars rode round his flanks. The Grand Master, w hose sacred 
peraon was held in awe by the Poles, was killed in the dense mob of 
Lithuanian* and Tartars, and the remnant nf the Knights fled, leaving 

< ? Cr i 1 ^°^ 0<1, f d ° n fie,d ' and prisoners and all their fifty-otic 

standards m the hand* of the victors. 

Tlie victory of Grunwald was the chief triumph of the Slav reaction 
against the Germans, and was a* important as the later Hussite successes 
AU praise » due to the Poles whose patriotic spirit and military prowls 
was largely* responsible for the victory, while due respect must' £ given 
to the wisdom of Jagiello and the valour of Vitold, undoubtedly the 
greatret figure in the battle. No people but the Lithuanian* could have 
mobilised and equipped such vast forces as were necessary to dcfait the 
mighty' Teutonic Order. Their primitive qualities and simplicity of 
organisation mode them expert in handling large masses of men such a* 
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feudal Europe could hardly equips move, or maintain. Nor, on the other 
hand* could the Lithuanian army have YenLured, to invade Prussia with¬ 
out the military knowledge and discipline and the intelligent organisatiuii 
of the Poles. But these qualities* while enabling the two peoples to win 
victory in the field, did not help them to exploit their victory. They 
marched through Prussia and commenced the siege of the capital. But 
von Plauen threw himself iti to Marieiihurg and defended it heroically,while 
fresh troops came to his aid from Livonia and from Germany. The great 
army began to disperse. V itold returned to Lithuania and the Mazuvian 
princes withdrew their troop, while Sigtsmund invaded Poland in the 
south. The Order was saved, and JagieUo reluctantly made peace in 1411 
on couditiou that he received Samogitia and an mJenim tv + In the next 
year, by the Peace of Hilda, Sigismund surrendered his claim to Red Russia 
and Moldavia in favour of Jagicllo. As a pledge for his debt to Poland, 
he leased to JngkUo thirteen towns in theSpiz district of Hungary, which 
remained Polish till I7fi9. In domestic affairs the war had tw o important 
results, the conversion of the Samogitiaus to Catholicism under the new 
bishopric of Mieduifci, and the Union of Horodlo between Poland and 
Lithuania in 1418. This agreement eon finned the previous treaties of 
18BT and 1401 by which the Poles and U Lbuoiuans gave mutual guarantees 
as to the election uf rulers after the death of Jagiello and Vitold, The 
right to bear Polish cunts of arms was extended by the Polish Sskichtit 
to the Catholic Ijoyars* who were granted privileges similar to those of the 
Polish nobility, Lithuania was divided into W&jemdxhpOt and an official 
hierarchy was established on the Polish model. Common Councils wore to 
be held at Lublin or Partzdw. The Union of Horodlo «m an important 
step towards the closer association of the two States, but it failed to 
conciliate the nou-Catholic element in Lithuania, It encouraged the Poles 
to resume the war with the Order, The Knights, however* hail learned 
the dangers of a pitched battle* and the Second War (I414-SS) was a 
campaign of starvation and devastation which was interrupted by the 
important developments in Bohemia, By the Treaty of Mehio in 14SKJ 
the Order renounced nil claims tu Sauiogitia and ceded Nieszawa and 
other frontier towns. 

The great religious and social upheaval in Bohemia had drawn Poland 
into the vortex of European politics. John Hus had corresponded with 
Jagiello, and Jerome had preached in Cracow. The similarity of the 
Polish And Czech languages made the Hussite doctrines accessible to the 
Poles, while the an Li-German element iti the Czech revolution evoked a 
sympathetic response from the victors of G run wold. The Polish eccle¬ 
siastical leaders were naturally opposed to the new doctrines, and they 
took an important part in the Council of Constance under Niehobu. 
Tromba, who wie* now Archbishop ^>f Gnfcznu. After participating in 
the general questions discussed by the Council* particularly the Hussite 
question, in which the secular members of the Polish delegation supported 
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the Hussites, the Poles were most interested in two other matters. They 
miuie a formal protest against the activities of the Teutonic Oreler, Paul, 
the Hector of Cracow Academy, wrote a treatise on the one side, while 
tlie pamphlet of Falkeabeig expressed the views of the Order. But a still 
more important problem raised by the Poles concerned an older group of 
dissenters, tire Orthodox subjects of Lithuania. For over a cenSiry the 
chtthne of Greek power arid the remoteness of Itti&sja after the Tartar 
invasion had lessened the importance of the Eastern Church for the 
V ' fj?" wwrld But the iwarrions of the Ottoman Turks into the Balkans 
and Hungary, the occupation of Red Russia by Poland, and the entrance 
pa T 10 the Euro P ean system, had not only awakened the 

i V k 7 • UTdl to tlie P n>blcm of itB nations with the Eastern Church, 
but had given it an unusually favourable opportunity for effecting a union 
on its own terms'. While the Orthodox prelate; of Greece and the 
Balkans were ready to make wide concessions to gain assistance against 
the lundcl, Jagiello and the Polish clergy were burning to bring the 
Russian schismatics within the fold of the Churchman achievement which 
would facilitate the political as well as the religious settlement of Lithuania. 
A deputation of Russian bishops under the .Metropolitan, Gregory Tsarn- 
>lak was sent to support the petition for a union with the CathdicChureh 
, ae-norneut, however, no union was achieved, as the Hussite problems 
excluded all other*. Stimulated by the Polish support of their doctrines, 
tbe moderate Hussite leaders, desiring a Slav union, offered the Czech 
throne to Jngiello, and on his refusal in 1430 to Vitold. But the Polish 
ecclesiastics under Zbiguiev Glewiicki had resolved to oppose the Hussite 
doctrines in any form. 'L’he new leader of the Polish oligarchy owed his 
rise to his rescue of the king from danger at the liattle of Grunwald. His 
position w as at first difficult, because he had not only to face the opposition 
of many secular magnate* mid a majority among the lesser Sshu hta who 
were in revolt against the ecclesiastical hierarchy, but he had to dissuade 
•Jagielloand V itold from the favour which thev shewed tn the new doctrines 
But when Sigisuumd, fearing a Poiish-Czech alliance, began to hold nut 
hopes of tlie restitution of Silesia to Poland, the clerical party were able 
to dissuade the magnates from their inclination to join the Czechs and 
the Statute of Tromba in 1430 restored Chord, discipline and enacted 
«vere penalty against heresy. Vitold, however, still anxious to mediate 
between 1the Church and the Hussites, accepted the Bohemian crown; 
and in 1433, Jagidlo a nephew, Zygmnnt Koiybut, with 500(1 men was 
sent to aM»t the Czechs, Thu policy of irresolution soon proved futile. 
Not only did horybut proves poor soldier and diplomat, but the expedition 

aroused tlie wmtli of the Papacy as well as tl JC Empire. If the Poles 
could ignore the threat of their old enemy Sigfemund to incite the neigh* 
touring Mate* to a partition of Poland, they could not afford to alienate 
the Papacy and European opinio,, in general in their dispute with the 
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Teutonic i)nder< nor could they relinquish an opportunity of regaining 
Silvia by negotiation. In fact their national interests drew the Poles 
away from the Hussite cause. The Czechs were their ancient enemies and 
had weakened the Slav cause by a coin promise with the Germany becoming 
toe in berg of the Kin pi re and adopting German institution;* for more readily 
than the Poles, whose interests were more bound up with those of Hungary, 
which, like Poland* had preserved its independence* its national institu¬ 
tions and customs. Moreover, Bohemia was in possession of a Polish 
province, Silesia, which every Polish king was pledged to recover* The 
Polish lesser gentry and clergy had grievances against the ecclesiastical 
oligarchy* but these churchmen were Poles like themselves* The Czechs 
were in rebellion against their overlord, the Emperor, who had no status 
in Poland, The Poles felt that they had struggled for Slav liberties at a 
time when the Czechs had not only compromised with Germany, but 
taken advantage of their stronger position to deprive Poland of its 
wealthiest province. The religious ami social struggle was not acute in 
Poland, ami it was a prudent policy to sacrifice the vogue ideal of a 
struggle on behalf of Slavdom for the support of the Papacy and Emperor 
in the national struggle against theOrder and the chance to regain Silesia by 
negotiation. So JagieUo made peace wjfh the Emperor in 1423, and by the 
Edict of Wiehni in 1424 imposed severe penalties ou the Polish Hussites* 
Oleteicki, having successfully checkmated the efforts of Vitold to support 
Hussitism, had next to oppose his threats to the Polish union with 
Lithuania. Frustrated in his attempt to effect a religious union in the 
Grand Principality, Vitold devoted his energies to the task of making 
himself King of LithuaniHH A zealous advocate of Catholicism and Western 
civilisation* at the same time he wished tliat Lithuania rather than Poland 
should be the lending State in Central Europe, and his ambitions were 
secretly encouraged by Sigismund and the Order. At the famous Congress 
of Lutsk in 1429 Vitold entertain id a brilliant gathering of princes, 
ostensibly to discuss the question of defence against the Turks. Beside* 
his son-in-law, the Grand Prince of Moscow, the chief guests were the 
Emperor SigLsmuiid, Jagidlo* the King of Denmark, the Grand Masters 
of both Order*, the papal legate, the ambassador of the Byzantine 
Emperor, the Khans of the Volga and Crimean Tartars, the Hospudar 
of W&IkduA, Princes of Silesia, Pomerania, anti Mazo via together with 
all the nobility of the province of Volhjnio, At this picturesque assembly, 
where the guests and their retinues, according to the chronicler, consumed 
daily 700 oxen, 1400 sheep s and 100 btsons and boor*, and drank 700 
barrels of mead besides wine and beer, the Turkish question was used as 
u pretext to cover the attempt of the Emperor to persuade Jngidlo to 
consent to the coronation of Vitold, This intrigue was frustrated by the 
determined opposition of the Poiish # nmgnatcs under Old nick i, and the 
proposal was dropped on the death of Vitold in 1430. The tortuous 
diplomacy in which his position involved him, his failure against the 
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Tartars* and his soaring Ambition cannot obscure his greatness as a mam 
He was the last brilliant soldier of the house of Gedjmin* an able 
diplomatist, and a great influence for progress in a backward area of 
Europe. He ruled bis rust principality with ideals that could never merit 
the approbation of Polish or Russian patriots * and while enhancing the 
prestige of Poland, his main work was devoted to bis own principality 
and entitles him to be considered as one of the great men of his age. 

Vitold's greatness was revealed by the ferment into which the country 
was plunged by his death. His project of a religious union with the 
Orthodox Church had been intended to entail an equalisation in status 
of the Russians with the Catholic Poles and Lithuanians. Its failure left 
a cause for discontent among the Russian boyars. The Lithuanians, 
desirous of reasserting their independence, joined the malcontents, who 
found a leader in the king's brother Swidiygiello* already notorious as a 
rebel against Vitold. The king was forced to consent to his election as 
Grand Prince. But his ambition was not satisfied and was fostered by 
the Erhperor s the Grand Master, and Alexander of Moldavia. The action 
of Sigisiutlnd was particularly treacherous in that Polish troops were 
helping him in hm Turkish campaigns* in one of which the model of 
Polish chivalry, Zawisza, had perished. The Teutonic Knights invaded 
Poland and began the third period of the Northern War (1+31-86)* 
Jsgiello acted promptly, deposed his brother, with whom the Lithuanian 
boyars were soon disillusioited, and in 1453 raised Zygmunt, Vitold's 
brother, to the position of Grand Prince* By the Act of Grodno he 
conferred on the Orthodox Russian boyars all the rights and liberties 
possessed by the Catholics, At the same time Red Russia received an 
organisation similar to that of Poland, and Russian magnates there were 
invited to sit in the royal council. The attacks of the Teutonic Knights 
were met by the employment of Hussite troops. At the .same time as 
the Hussite mercenaries plundered Pomerania, Zyginunt defeated Swidry- 
giello at Oszmiaim, while the Poles routed his supporter* in Podolia + The 
war was ended in 1455 by a decisive victory over the combined force* of 
the rebels and the Livonian Knights at Wilkomierz. The Grand Alas ter 
made peace in the same year. 

Meanw r hile Jagiellu had died in 1454 at the age of eighty-six, a* the 
result of a chill caught while listening to the nightingale in the woods 
at night, as was his custom- He left two sons hy his fourth wife. The 
eldest sou, aged ten, was elected king as Vladvskv III (1454—44), 
under a regency consisting of the great magnates of Lesser Poland, the 
Tenatynskj and Olesnicki families, with Zbignicv, now Bishop of Cracow, 
at their head. The Jogiello dynasty had now reached the height of its 
power. The religious zeal of Jagiello had won new regions for Catholi¬ 
cism, and he had proved, under the guidance of Olesnicki, a staunch 
supporter of the Church, while at the same time he lu±d won the respect 
of Hussite heretics and Orthodox dissidents alike for his moderation. 
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With the death of Sigistmind in 14&7, the great Luxemburg dynasty came 
to an end, leaving vacant the thrones of iluhemia and Hungary. It was 
a testimony to the moderation of the Jagidlos whew the Czech throne 
was offered to the young Casimir* as it was to their military prestige 
when the Hungarian throne was offered to VTadjslav. The Polish oli¬ 
garchy refused the former offer ami continued to persecute the Polish 
Hussites—a policy which involved them in a struggle with the opposition 
under Spybek uf Melsztyn in 1439, The I lunarian offer was accepted* 
and Vladyalav III became, like bis predecessor Lewis, ruler of both 
kingdoms. Caaimir was made Gram! Prince of Lithuania on the death of 
Zygmunt On his departure to hi* principality and in the absence of the 
king in Hungary, Poland was left in the hands of the regents. Their 
interest was now concentrated on the Council of This]?* which ended the 
Hussite schism in Poland in 14S3* and before which they once more 
raised the question of the Orthodox Church in Lithuania, The Greek 
Church at this time was appealing for union with the Western Church 
and soliciting help against the Turks, The ^Ictmpnlitan Isidore voiced 
the views of the Russians of Lithuania, and at the Council of Florence 
in 1439 a union of the two Churches was concluded which failed of its 
objects because of the subseqaent fall of Constantinople, but which lasted 
longer among the RussJans despite the opposition of Moscow, Ok&iicfci, 
w r ho had by tins time realised a great part of his political programme by the 
suppression of Hussitism in Poland^ the Union of the Orthodox Church, 
and the maintenance of Polish control over Lithuania, now turned his 
attention to the crusade against the Turks and the recovery of Silesia, 
But the Turkish campaign ended in disaster, and in the defeat of the 
allies at Vania in 1444 the young Xing Ylndyslav disappeared. The Poles 
were unwilling to credit the news of his death and an interregnum 
followed (1444—47), after which his younger brother was elected king. 

The new king, Quimir IV, was the first JagieHo in Poland who needed 
no political tutor. His position in Lithuania was secure* and he shewed 
resentment and impatience at the influence of the ecclesiastical magnates 
in Poland, Hit* long reign of forty-five years (1447-99) was marked by 
sweeping changes in the political and economic fabric of the Polish State. 
The policy of the great leader of the oligarchy had been based on the 
traditional Polish attitude of resistance to the Empire and zealous support 
of the Churchj from w r hich Poland drew its cultural ideas and through 
which it maintained tics with Western Europe. This policy had given 
the Polish clergy a leading position In the government, and had brought 
the Pules into prominence in Europe. It had won Poland for the Church 
in the Hussite struggle, in the union wdh the Eastern Church, and in the 
crusade against the Turks, but it had drawn Poland away from the Slav 
sympathies felt by the lesser Sziachfa, and especially from the war against 
the Order, which to a man like < Mcsnicki was a religions rather than a 
German institution. The failure to regain Silesia mid the calamity in the 
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Balkans hnii weakened the power of the Bishop of Cniraw, The new 
policy of the king was to overthrow the oligarchy by collections to the 
lesser SzltuMtij to alumrfon the Turkish war, and to resume the national 
war with the Order. Casimir resembled in his methods the KuropCAii 
rulers who were evolving the H New Monarchy," but he differed from them 
in seeking help from the gentry rather than from the middle class, which in 
Poland ivas relatively small and of foreign origin. He triumphed over 
the ecclesiastical party in the question of the nomination of bishops. To 
.secure the support of the Szldcfita for the forthcoming war, he consented 
to the Statute# uf Nirazawa, by which he hound himself not to pass any 
new laws or to summon the armed levy without consulting the Szlruhta 
th lough their Sefmxkt ur local assemblies. Casipjir was able to recover bv 
purchase the Silesian principality of Oswiencim in 1457 and the district 
of lireW 'h from Mazo via in 146^. To these were added the Mazovian 
priori politic* of Sochac/ew and Plock and the Silesian principality of 
^atnr in 1495, The rest of Mazovia did not return to Poland until 1521). 

But the great event of Carimtra reign was the Huai settlement with 
the Teutonic Order. A new situation had arisen in the lands uf the 
Order. The population, becoming discontented w ith such an anachronism 
as the ascendancy of a religious Order, began to look longingly towards 
the growing freedom of the neighbouring realm with ib political prestige 
and commercial prosperity. A number of rebel groups were formed, of 
which the chief, the Prussian Union, in 1454 sent a petition to the Polish 
king for the incorporation of Prussia and Pomerania with Poland, The 
declaration of incorporation was opposed only by Olc^nicki, now' a 
cardinal, who felt the loss of his power acutely and died in Lbe nest year, 
17]e war lasted for thirteen: years. It was impossible in a long war against 
fortresses to depend on the clumsy levy of the Sshchto, which had not 
the skill to combat the new type of soldiers that had been evolved hy 
the Hussite wars. The campaign* therefore* w«s earned on by mercenary 
troop- The decisive battle of Puck was fought in H62 and was followed 
by the capture of the chief fortresses of the knights. By the Peace of 
Thorn in 1-KSfi Lhe Order surrendered to Poland Pomerania, the western 
part of Prussia with Marienbtirg, Warmia (Ermdand), Chc-itmio, and 
Michalriw. East Prussia was retained by the Grand Master with his 
capital at Konigsberg, as a vassal State of Poland, He pledged himself 
and his successors to recognise no suzerain but the Pope and the King of 
Poland, to contract no alliances and to wage no wars without the per- 
missSon of the king. He was also given a seat in the Polish Senate. The 
annexed territories were organised as three tVvjfxvdztnxtt Pomerania, 
Chelmno, and Marienburg. Poland thus recovered her lost province and’ 
acquired the lower Vistula with Thom and Danzig, while East Prussia, 
which was secularised in 1526 ttnde^Albcrt of Hohenzolkm, became an 
insignificant German vassal State. The Slav reaction in Central Europe 
had triumphed, Cssimir refrained from interfering in Turkish atfhirs, but 
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in 1475, by the occupation of KiHa mid Akkcrman, Lithuania was cut off 
from the Black Sea, The king concentrated his energies on the defence 
of hit* realm from the Tartar*, who were wont to invade the Ukraine by 
the three Tartar routes or SfdakJti leading from Perekop to Red Roma. 
Abroad, Casituir extended the power of his dynasty and obtained for his 
eldest son Vladislav the (irown of Bohemia in 1471 and of Hungary in 
1490- His second son, John Albert (1493-1 SOI), succeeded him as King 
of Poland, but the Lithuanians elected the third son, Alexander, us Grand 
Prince- Another son, Frederick, became a cardinal, while the youngest 
son, JSygmunt, wab appointed by his brother to rule Silesia and Lansitz. 
Thus the end of the century saw the Jagicllo dynasty attain a predominant 
position m Central Europe. 

The great empire rated over by the Jngtelloi was lint a unitary State, 
Their dynastic relations with Hungary and Bohemia led to no close 
association of those States with Poland. Their own possessions consisted 
of three groups; the kingdom of Poland, the Grand Principality of 
LithuaniEi^ and the vassal States of Mozovia, Ducal Prussia, find Moldavia, 
Poland comprised; (1) Greater Poland, which had come to include the 
Kujawian provinces as well as Sieradz and Lenczyea* (2) Lesser Poland, 
in which Lublin hud been made into a province together with Cracow 
and Sandomierz, (3) Royal or Polish Prussia, Le. the provinces annexed 
bv the Peace of Thom, and (4} Red Russia To these should be added 
Podolia, the subject of dispute with Lithuania, and the small parts of 
Silesia recovered from Bohemia, Mazo via remained a vassal State till its 
incorporation into Poland an 1529. All these provinces were held together 
by a common monarch, common officials, and similar institutions, which 
sent representatives to a central assembly. Of the vassal States, Mazovja 
was soon to be incorporated, Moldavia to fall within the sphere of Turkey. 
Ducal Prussia remained a vassal State till the seventeenth century. The 
Grand Principality of Lithuania w s as ruled by a Grand Prince who was 
not necessarily King of Poland, but was usually under the supreme 
authority of the king. It contained (1) Lithuania, i.f. the provinces of 
Vilna, Troki, and Samogitift; (2) the Russian provinces in process of 
organisation on the Polish model, but retaining many small principalities 
under princes of the lines of Rurik and Gedymam The Grand Prince was 
still an autocrat, but he took the advice of the Lithuanian magnates 
of the Gasztold, Holshanski, Badri will, and other families, while the 
southern provinces were mainly in the power of the great magnates, of 
Russian or Lithuanian origin, of the families of Gstrogski, Czartoiyski, 
Sanguszko, Sapieha, and others. It was nut till 1569 that Lithuania was 
united to Poland by an organic union and fully adopted Polish institutions. 

At the head of the Polish State stood the king. His power had under¬ 
gone considerable modification on account of the change of dynasty. 
While the succession of Lewis and nis male descendants (if he had any) 
was fixed by C&sindr the Great, Lewis, in order to secure the succession 
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for one of his daughters, was forced to grant the Charter of Kosr.yce. 
But this daughter, Jadvign, herself hod no children, so that not onlv had 
Jagiello to earn (Uid keep the favour of the Polish magnates during his 
own reign—he was no mere Prince Consort—but he had to grant con¬ 
cessions in 1425, 1450. and 1481 to secure the succession for his sons. 
Thus by pure chance—the accident that neither Casimir nor IjcwtV nor 
Jadvign had sons—the throne of Poland became elective. The fact that 
it was in practice hereditary for nearly two hundred years in the family 
of Jagiello was due to the importance of maintaining the union with 
Lithuania, where it was hereditary bv custom. In theory the whole body 
of the Sduchtu elected the king. In practice he was chosen by the chief 
dignitaries of the realm. His election was followed bv his coronation in 
( racow by the Archbishop of Giuozno, after which he usually continued 
the rights and privileges granted by his predecessors. But although he 
was elected, the king was responsible to no one save in so far as lie was 
bound to observe the terms of the charters. He was chief legislator. 
The Sejm was encroaching on his legislative powers, but did not seriously 
curtail them till the next century. The king was also chief judge, com¬ 
mander of the army, and supreme administrator. He governed the 
provinces through the Staroxtax, whose functions have been described. 
The central administration was carried on by ministers and officials whose 
numbers and importance were constantly growing: the Marshal who 
managed the Court, tile Hetman who commanded the army in the field, 
the Treasurer, and—most important of oil—the Chancellor and Deputy 
Chancellor who conducted all diplomatic correspondence, published all 
rnyul acts, received petitions, and spoke for the king in the parliament. 

Alongside the administration, there grew up in the fifteenth century 
a parliamentary system, important not only as a system of representation, 
but as a dose bond between the different provinces. The Polish Sejm or 
parliament in its final form consisted of a Senate and a House of Deputies. 
The origin of these two bodies was quite separate. In each IVojneodzttco 
there had been for some time a Wia or council, composed in the main 
of the officials of the province. lint as general matters began to interest 
all the provinces, it became the custom, after the death of Casimir III, 
for general round Is to meet to discuss the question of privileges or the 
succession to the throne. Such general councils became more frequent in 
the fifteenth century. Such n general council was summoned by the king 
and consisted of the Bishops, Wtyewothw, Kanstdans, and for a time 
members of the Szlachta. With them sat the king and his ministers, 
and the body thus constituted came to be called the Sejm. Quite different 
was the origin of the House of Deputies. The ordinary Szlachtu began 
to take a lively interest in the great questions of the fifteenth century 
particularly the struggle with the Church, the Hussite question, arid 
the war with the Teutonic Order. At first they began to combine in 
“ Confederations", it. temporary unions for a specific purpose, sometimes 
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in support of the Government, more usually in opposition to it. The towns 
had formed such a Confederation in 1310, and the SzhtcMa in 13M had 
combined against the king. Though the rise of parliamentary institutions 
superseded the Confederation, it always renuLined u> axi extraordinary 
Polish institution. The Szlachia found a better medium for the expression 
of their views m the Council of Justice held in each province by the 
Stwmtot, Here, besides the transaction of legal business* it was customary 
For the gentry to meet and discuss local affairs. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century these councils split up into two parts, the Court of 
Justice and the Sejmik or Utile Sejm* an assembly of all the SskuAt# of 
the province under their IVqjewoda, The constitutional importance of 
the Sejmiki f which originated in Greater Poland, dates from the lime 
when the king, who was pledged to impose no new taxation oil the 
j Szlachia without their consent, found it expedient to refer matters of 
this kind to these assemblies. The Polish parliament was at frst composed 
of the original Sejm, which came to be called the Senate, and the whole 
body of Sgmiki in the provinces. It was soon found convenient for the 
Srjmiki to send their deputies to the Sejm, and thus the (louse of 
Deputies was formed. But the actual power of the Sgmiki remained un¬ 
changed, They continued to meet, to make their decisions, and the 
deputy sent to the central Sejm was merely a delegate bound by the 
mandate of his Sejmik. As regards the clergy, the king dealt with 
questions of taxation at the synods, so that they wore never represented 
in the Sejm. The towns wore asked to send representatives, but though 
from time to time such delegates appeared, it was customary for Cracow 
only to send a deputy to the lower House. As the gentry had full re¬ 
presentation in the House of Deputies, the Senate was limited tu the 
Bishops, IVqJtwodas^ and the Ministers, numbering eighty- 

seven in all at the end of the century. Since there were no titles in 
Poland, save the honorary title of Prince given to descendants of Hunk 
and Gedymin, a seat in the Senate was esteemed a high honour and the 
offices of Wqjmoda and Kaxzteliiii were generally held by the great 
families in each province. The Sejm met hi time of necessity at the 
summons of the king at no fixed place, but usually at Piotrkdw. The 
procedure was for the Senate to assemble and greet the king. The House 
of Deputies met separately and elected its Marsh rib The king* through 
the Chancellor, then addressed the united Houses and presented the 
business for discussion. Then followed the vote of the Senate, which in 
early days decided the matter. But as the influence of the Deputies grew, 
the low*er House too deliberated apart and voted. The two House# could 
combine for common, discussion. In the House of Deputies unanimity 
must be secured to pass a measure, since each Deputy had a mandate from 
a Sty mik representing the Sdachta of-tt whole province* which had already 
decided on itm- policy* Further* in matters of taxation which rested on 
fundamental charters, only the whole Sztmhta of a province could agree 
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to a change of policy. The right of one Deputy to stop the business of 
the House by his veto was thus in lie rent iu the parliamentary system, 
and resulted from the power of the Scjmlki over the Sejm- It was not its 
use but its abuse which became so disastrous in later times. To ptss a 
bill, the consent of King, Senate, and House of Deputies was necessary. 
The Polish Sejm, which thus developed as a legislative and representative 
institution, represented chiefly the SzlucJita and its legislative activities 
were confined to matters which interested them as a class; 

Besides the political predominance which the gentry were gaining by 
the parliamentary system, a great economic change began towards the 
end of the fifteenth century—^a change which also contributed to over¬ 
throw the balance between the classes. The period of peasant prosperity 
reached its height m the reigns from Casimir III to the death of Jngiello* 
But in the middle of the century, for economic and other reasons, the 
gently began to find rents derived from their pcamnis insufficient. The 
fall iis the value of money, and the increased standard of living due to 
contact with the nobles of Western Europe, caused the land-owners to 
increase their rents. Further, the revolution in military tactics had 
displaced the levy of the Sslachta as ft military force by professional 
mercenary soldiers The knight found his vocation gone, ami he settled 
down on the land as an agricult oral isL In order to find labour for 
the expansion of bis sum]] farm into a large estate that would pay, he 
began to demand more work from his dependants, and the small burden 
hitherto laid on the peasant began to grow into the formidable panxz- 
tiafxm or forced labour which became the economic basis of the serfdom 
w hieh grew up in the next century. The new intensive agriculture of the 
Ssiackia found specially good fields in Red Russia and PodoUa. Later 
on, the export of com through Danzig to Western Europe began t and 
gave the bud-owners ft market for their products. This economic change 
was followed by a tendency to limit the autonomy and civil rights of the 
peasant class. Their autonomy was brought to an end by the purchase 
of the office of SuUtf* or headman by the local squire, who took over with 
the office the rights attaching to 1L Further, by legislation ill 1493 and 
1496 completed in the next century, the peasant was forbidden to leave 
his village unless he obtained the consent of the squire. The curtailment 
of the peasants rigid of upped to the royal courts gradually brought 
him under the jurisdiction of his lord. Thus, though the peasant re¬ 
mained a landholder, hk burdens were increased and Ids economic and 
political position considerably weakened. 

The prosperity of the towns also received a severe blow. The German 
population after 1311 hod ceased to present a political problem. Content 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the rising power of Poland and 
the autonomy based on past charters, they developed their wealth par¬ 
ticularly by the Eastern transit trade. They <KmsionaIly sent deputies to 
the Sejm, but generally were not interested in national questions except 
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in so far as they affected trade, when they found it simpler to deal directly 
with the ministers But their prosperity sufiered from the occupation of 
the Black Sea coast by the Turks, the rise of the Crimean Khanate, and 
the ruin of the Genoese coIonies h At the same time the discovery of the 
sea-route to India altered the whole system of trade routes. The same 
causes which created the commercial prosperity of Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and England, ruined the cities of Poland and Red Russia. 
Eastern products were imported by sea to Danzig. Further, the land¬ 
owner began to envy the wealth of the burghers and to compete with 
them, and to deal directly with the merchants of Danzig through their 
own agents who were often Jews. Danzig, which benefited enormously 
by the fall of Novgorod, rose to great w ealth and power at the expense of 
the other cities. 

The Sdachta^ on the other hand, steadily increased their political 
power during the fifteenth century. Their rights as n class were based on 
a fieriof concessions granted by the Jagiello kipg^, from the Charter of 
Gterwiaak in 1422 containing the important clause “Neminein captiva- 
bimus nisi lure vichimf and the Statutes of Niesmwa in 1454 which 
raided the Stjmiki to constitutional importance, to the important w Nil 
Novi” 1 Act of lotk> which legalised the position of the Sejm. These 
concessions gave the Szlachia a privileged position above other classes and 
at the same time gave it a dominant place in the government of the 
State. It must be remembered tliat the Polish SxkxchtOy often incorrectly 
described as an aristocracy, was a very large body which had been recruited 
freely From many sources, and contained, besides the element which was 
elsewhere called the nobility, elements which were known in other countries 
as knights lesser gentry, or yeoman farmers All these elements had been 
merged in the Szlachla^ in which in legal theory strict equality existed. 
No distinction was made between magnate and small farmer, rich and 
[ioor, Pole, Lithuanian, Russian, and German. There was no peerage, 
and the highest dignities were in theory open to the humblest ffzlachcic. 
Moreover, at the end of the century the Szlmfiiu were placing their 
position on a firmer economic basU by settling down to form their own 
estates. They also began to assume family names. An individual usually 
formed his family name by the addition of the suffix to the name of 
Jus estate. Having iti every way established its position as a class, the 
SzlacMa proceeded to dose its ranks. Thenceforward ad mission to the 
class was strictly limited and was only possible in cases of adoption by 
the clan or the conferment of nobility by the king. As a result of this 
increase in the privileges of the Szktchta the balance of classes, w hich had 
been stable since 1B74, began to be seriously disturbed, and by 150o the 
Szhchta had risen to be the predominant body as against the peaauiU, 
burghers, the Church, and even the; King, This phenomenon can only be 
explained by the weakness of the other classes. There was no doss strong 
enough to be a counter balance to the $zlachla. The peasantry were sinking 
ch. xvn i. ■ 
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into serfdom, the middle class was partly foreign and politimlly indifferent, 
while the gentry were patriotic, politically conscious, and rapidly absorbing 
from the humanism of the time the ideals of ancient Hume. The monarch v 
had no traditions of Roman law to support its dignity; there was no 
social or religious struggle of which a king might take advantage to 
strengthen his position; there was no national class except the gentry 
who by their power of election and of legislation in the Sejm could control 
the power of the monarch, Poland was about to enter an age, in which 
monarchy was to be almost universally supremo in hi□ rope, under the 
rule of a democratic gentry and a representative parliament without 
parallel save in Hungary and England. The tolerance with which Poland 
had admitted great bodies of religious dissidents to her State, and extended 
a share in all her institutions to foreigners who were politically far behind 
the Poles, was destined to cause great danger in the future. But such 
danger was scarcely visible on the horizon in the fifteenth century, when 
the royal power was still considerable, and the prestige of Poland abroad 
was equalled by her vigorous political life at home. The fifteenth century 
was an age of astonishingly rapid developments in Poland, and marked 
a great triumph for all the Northern Slavs. Though the Czechs, the 
Poles, and tile Muscovites were acting quite independently—even with 
hostility to each other—each of those nations achieved success in its own 
way; ami Slavdom, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had 
been crushed between the Tartar hammer and the German anvil, rose not 
only to liberty, but to puwer, and was able to inflict severe blows on its 
foimer German and Tartar oppressors. 

The political development of Poland was reflected in its intellectual 
advance. The Academy established ill Cracow by Cnsimir the Great had 
not survived the troubled times of Lewis. By the zeal of Jngielb and 
Jadvign, the University of Cracow was founded again in 1400; and besides 
the study of law, the teaching of theology, mathematics, and astronomy 
was established. The university played its part both in the education of 
the Polish youth and in the theological controversies of the time. Among 
its professors was the astronomer, Wojdech of Brudzewo, one of whose 
pupils was the famous Nicholas Kopemik, The language of science and 

literature in Poland continued to lie Latin, For many reasons_the 

difficulty of adapting the Latin alphabet to Polish phonology, the use of 

l^itin by the Catholic Church and all the early educators of the Poles_- 

the Polish language was not adopted as a literary medium, as Russian 
was in the Kievan period, until the Reformation. ‘ Some works in Polish 
have come down from earlier periods, but the annals, the lives of saints, 
and the chronicles are in Latin. A successor to Go] I us and Kadluhek 
appeared in tlm chronicler, John of Czamkbw. In the fifteenth century 
updated the great figure of John Dingus, Son of a knight who fought 
at Grunwald, Dlugosz became secretary to the great Cardinal Ole&iicki, 
under whose patronage tie maintained dose touch with the high politick 
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uf hjs time, Caaimir IV chose him to serve on various cm hussies and 
entrusted to hi in the education of hk sons. Among his many important 
works, his title to fume rests on his llistnn/ of Poland m twelve volumes, 
modelled on the style of Livy and com billing a mils ter v of the Lit in 
tongue and style with a great power of graphic narrative and a masterly 
handling of his subject. His book remained the standard history of PoLmd 
until the eighteenth century, a]id even to-day it is one of the leading 
authorities For the history uf the fifteenth century. The chief intellectual 
movement of the time was due to the influence of the revival of human¬ 
istic studies in Italy. Many Poles were wont to visit Italy for their 
education and to bring back the new know ledge to Poland. This contact 
w-ajs mode closer after the Council of Basle, and it found its chief exponent 
in OlcHniekij whose style and oratory excited the ml miration of the papal 
co urt. I r ureignery 1 i ke Calli maco Buormccorm can le to settle in Poland and 
influenced the natives, Cal I i union hina&df wrote l be life of one of the 
leading Polish humanists, Gregory of Snnok, Archbishop of Lemberg, 
who lectured on Virgil at Cracow, The movement brought the Poles into 
the intellectual stream of Eurapej and it was not limited to mere subtleties 
of style or theological controversies. In John Ostrordg, J V&jmodu of 
Poznan^ appeared a really original thinker. He compared Rome with 
Poland, .supported the idea of the oniancijuition of the State from the 
Church, and offered cjuite modem view's as to the organisation of the 
State. He displays a strong sense of nationality in his attitude towards 
the German*. *'I^t everyone^, he writes, “who dwells in Poland learn 
the Polish language. lie represents both the nationalism of his country 
and the keen interest in political science which became so prominent a 
feature of Polish literature. The humanistic movement undoubtedly 
brought an interest in Roman history to the $&tnrlitn 9 and contributed to 
that view of a patrician republicanism which was becoming the ideal of 
the Polish gentry. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HUNGARY, 1301-H9U 

Thu Magyar nation, which at the close of the ninth cenLiiry migrated 
from the Rll] gari tu 1 -Chazn r culture-zone north of the Caucasus anti the 
Black 'Soil to the heart of Europe, made its new home in a territory 
adjoining three different spheres of tuvilLatinn. Settled at the point uf 
cun tact between communities—the Western Ijitin-Germanic, the East 
European Greek-Slavonie, and the Nomad Turkish which had penetrated 
as far as the Carpathians—differing from one another (even antagonistic to 
one another) in race, natural endowments, culture, and political organisa¬ 
tion, it became the chief problem of Magyar history to balance the 
forces of VVest and East and to see ore a peaceful habitation between them. 
Tile Magyar State bad to decide very early which of these civilisation* to 
choose as the bads for its Own* 

The choice between Asia and Europe had been already made by the 
Magyars in their original home, when Ihc Onogttf ancestors of the race 
joined their Bulgarian kin in separating from the nomad Asiatic group 
of peoples; under Iranian and Greek influence they adopttsi settled life, 
changing from nomad shepherd* into half-nomads practising agriculture 
as well. This separation was widened by Duke Arpud, the hauler of the 
Magyar conquerors who occupied Hungary 1 , when he made an alliance 
with Leo, Emperor of CoustantiiLOpte,and Arnulf, Emperor of the Wist, 
against hi* eastern Pntzinak and Bulgarian enemies, and then In his new 
country assumed a defensive attitude of complete isolation from the EasL 
At the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century the nation 
also made its choice between Byzantium and Rome, By creating per¬ 
manent peaceful connexions with the West, providing for the conver¬ 
sion of their people, and establishing the Hungarian Catholic Church and 
the Christian kingdom, Duke Gcefl and St Stephen, the first King of 
Hungary, paved the way for the spread of Western culture and Western 
modes of life, and definitively brought the Magyars into the Latin- 
Germanic civilisation* A century later St Ladisks and Koloman (Kalman) 
completed the organisation of the State and Church ndminist rat ion of their 
patriarchal kingship. Reaching the natural frontiers, they created the 
geographical unity of historical Hungary, and established the long-las Ling 
union of the Magyar and Croatian peoples w hich lived amid similar con¬ 
ditions at the meeting of East aud West After the lapse of another 
hftlf-ccutury, Gera II and Bela III, who had been brought up in the highly 
cultured court of Manuel, Emperor of Constantinople and ambitious to 
add the West to his Empire, strengthened the ties binding their nation 
1 supra t VuL jv, Chnp. vil 
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to the 1 West by establishing family relationship* with tile Western — 
French, Spanish, English'—-dynasties, by the settlement in Hungary of 
French monks And German,. Flemish, And Walloon fanners and craftsmen, 
by sending Hungarian priests mid Court knights abroad for their edum- 
tion, and by creating fresh political connexions. Obtaining suzerainty 
over the Balkan States, which were engaged in dividing among themselves 
the inheritance of the Byzantine Empire then falling to pieces, Bela III 
established the Balkan hegemony of the Hungarian kingdom; and his son 
Andrew II whs actually able to enter the lists with some chance of success 
as a candidate far the crown of the Latin Emperors of Constantinople* 
This endeavour was wrecked on the opposition of the Holy See of 
Home; lint Hungary' became one of the leading powers of Western 
Christendom at the gateway of the East. In the days of And rtw 1I T the 
ideas of Western feudalism and the spirit of the age of chivalry penetrated 
into the country; and the spirit of the patrkreluil kingship was gradual !y 
supplanted by the triumphant advance of the system of Estates. The 
Hungarian kingdom was transformed into a complete Western State, and 
Hungarian society into a society of Estates organised on a Western model. 
But this transformation, which took two centuries and a half, wa* not 
effected smoothly or without upheavals. 

The Christian faith luid to fight a bitter contest against the pagan in¬ 
clinations of the orientally conservative section of the Magyar people; 
the opposition of the latter wsu enhan ced by the bitterness felt against 
the domination of the foreign elements — mostly German priests and 
feoffees—whu had acquired a position of authority in the Court and 
administration of the first kings of Hungary; while the situation was still 
further aggravated by the aggress ion of the Homauo-Geniianic Empire 
in the eleventh century, which even threatened the independence of the 
country. The immigrations encouraged by the Hungarian kings for 
military and economic reasons gave rise to racial antagonisms The 
original elements of the nation—the Finnish-LTgrian and Gnogur-Turkish 
(Bulgarian) sections—hod long been welded into a single race by many 
centuries nf common life; hot the Chatais (Kalmrs), who had’joined 
the Magyars during the period immediately preceding the conquest of 
Hungary, as also the Pat 2 iiiaks, Uzes (Guzes), Cumatis, and Turkish- 
Bulgarian and Arab immigrants who were continually making their way 
into the new home of the Magyars, together with the Fannonian Slavs, 
Slovaks, and Bulgarian Slavs, whom the Magyars found in Hungary at Hie 
time of its occupation, t he Slavonians, Croat-Dnlmatrons, Bosnians, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Ctirmins, WidUduans, and Russians subjected to Magyarrule 
by conquests made in the south and north-east, and the immigrants from 
the west and south—dense swarms of Germans and Flemings, scattered 
groups of French (Walloons) and Lombard-1 tali an eolohists-^-all these 
elements composed a motley crowd which sowed tile seeds of fresh racial 
antagonisms in the Magyar State. There was a continual struggle between 
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the Western political and, soda] organ Uat ion introduced by the rural 
power and the forces of the alder social system. With the overthrow of 
the elan chieftains the older political organisation came to an end; but 
the tribal organisation of society remained unimpaired, and the clans of 
the free Magyars (nobles) fought for a vary considerable period before 
yielding place to the new social cominunities baaed upon feudal ties* For 
centuries the original social system of clans existed as a liviug force ride 
by side with the royal power established in Hungary on the model uf 
the Frankish imperial organisation and under the influence of feudal 
ideas* 

The first national dynasty did the country yeoman service in gradually 
eliminating these Antagonisms However, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century the strife broke out again. Immigration* from East and Wist, 
the settlement of large masses of Ctimans in the Thza district, together 
with the German, influence prevailing as a result of the settlement of 
German feoffees—an influence enhanced by the autonomy enjoyed by the 
Saxons who had settled in compact masses on the northern and south¬ 
eastern frontiers — revived the racial antagonism between the Eastern and 
\\ estem dements of the population. V uder the influence of pagan Cunmn 
and other Eastern (mostly Muslim and Arab) immigrants, the pagan 
movement began once more to make I wad way, while Islam appeared as a 
fresh influence making fur disintegration. Whereas on the one hand the 
activity of the monks and especially in the thirteenth century of the friars, 
who enjoyed the support of the Court, led lo gratifying symptoms of a 
deepening uf religions life, on the other bind there were signs of the 
growth of complete religious apathy and of anti-clerical and even anti- 
religious tendencies. The ecclesiastical and secular owners of great estates, 
which hail come into being as the result of enfeoffments on a Inigo scale 
involving the transfer to private ownership uf a considerable proportion 
of the once enormous Crowp lands early in the thirteenth century, began 
in feudal fashion to organise themselves as an older in the State. This 
was followed immediately by a movement aiming at counteracting the 
power of tile great estates, ?us. the territorial organisation of the military 
freemen (nobles posseting stuajl estates, royal xcrvknle^ and mttites castri) 
ami the establishment uf the autonomous (noble) county assemblies (shire- 
moots)* The crysUlHsation of the classes of prelates, magnates (fwrtm/*)* 
and lesser nobility naturally led to the Estates making endeavours to 
ensure their privileges and obtain political rights. The result of these 
endeavours was the Golden Hull of 1322— issued by King Andrew II 
within a few years of the Great Charter of England and in respect of 
constitutional law pointing to Aragonese influents — which, like the other 
charters of similar purport dating from the thirteenth century, survived 
the Acts of the years 1831 T 1257, 1291, ami I2DS f and in 1351 was re¬ 
confirmed. From that date it remained in force —apart from the abroga¬ 
tion of the in* n?s it tenth in 1637— as the fundamental law of the privileges 
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of the nobility and of the constitution benefiting the Estates, or rather 
the noble classes late as the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The Golden Bull was merely one symptom of the great evolution— 
the break-up of the older organisations and institutions and the gradual 
formation of new ones—which hod begun m the white-hot atmosphere 
of social, economic and political movements. There could not be any 
question now of hindering the dissolution of the older patriarchal king- 
ship and of the institutions of the ancient social organisation which had 
lived and co-operated with that kingship. The transformation wo* indeed 
retarded and the final dissolution postponed during the reign of Bela IV 
(1235-70) by the strength of the royal power and the social organisa¬ 
tion; but the catastrophe that followed in the wake of the Mongol 
invasion released the forces of dissolution ; and during the reign of the 
infant king ladislas IV (1373-90), whose mother was a Cum an* and 
who himself betrayed decided pagan inclinations, there ensued complete 
anarchy. As a testd t of the destruct i ve action of personal, social, economic, 
political, and racial antagonisms the edifice of State and society suddenly 
began to totter; and by the close of the century, despite the well-intentioned 
endeavours of the last king of the house of Arprtd, Andrew III (1390-1301), 
there was a general collapse. 

Great landed barons eager to possess pow r er seized the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The barons holding the highest offices in Court and State began 
to eserdsc their official power as a specie? of private authority: the 
counties and provinces were treated os private property; and, binding the 
populations of whole provinces to their service by means of feudal ties, 
these magnates strove to establish hereditary feudal principalities modelled 
on those of the West, At the opening of the new century neither 
the central power, nor the prelates of the Church, nor even the lesser 
nobility organised in counties, succeeded in effectively misting the might 
of the usurpers. The find family dynasty of the new oligarchy was estab¬ 
lished about 1275 by the Counts of Kifezeg (Ban Henry and his sons), 
descended from the German Heder clan which had migrated to Hungary 
in the twelfth century. These magnates subjected to their direct or 
indirect rule the district lying on the right bank of the Danube, as far 
south ns the Jine of the Save. To the south of the Kdsregis, in the part 
of the trans-Save Croatian province stretching north from the fuipda 

range, the Counts of Vodxcha—ancestors of the Blagais of later days_ 

acquired supreme control. The northern section of the Croatian seaboard 
and the islands of Veglia and Arbe were the hereditary province of the 
Frangepsn family. In Croatia beyond the Knpela range the Counts Stibieh 
of Brcbir—IWi Paul and his sons—ruled as independent princes, extending 
their influence at times to the Dalmatian towns and Chulmk (Hum) 
and Bosnia as well* In like manner to these dynasties of German and 
Croatian origin in the western and southern marches, in the north and 
east autocratic power was acquired by Matthias (Mk, Ladislas Kin, and 
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Anmde Aba, defendants of the Magyar dLikes who had taken part in the 
Dccup&tiatt of the country, md hy Stephen A ktw and Kopsti Borsa, also 
scions of ancient Magyar elftu>* Matthias ('silk defied the authority of the 
king as lord of the north-west highlands, A made as lord of the north-east 
highlands; Kopus/; ruled over the district between the Upper Tisza and 
the Ktfrbs; the Akos cIao shared the rule of the northern half of the 
region between the Danube and the Tisza, together with the hilly districts 
stretching above it, with the Rifolds* a family of French origin; while 
Ladidos KAn ruled supreme as voivode of Transylvania. In the territory 
of the South Rumania of former days the voivode Iksaraha laid the 
foundations of the future Wallachkn principality* In the trans-Save 
provinces embracing the northern part of the Bosnia and Serbia of to-day 
—the districts thinking Mafva and Belgrade—a member of the Serbian 
Neman]a dynasty (Stephen Dingutin, who had wedded a member of 
the house of Arpid) acquired princely authority; while the eastern half of 
the Szerem district and of the region between the Draye and the Save was 
under the sway of Ugrin Csrik* a kinsman of the lord of the north-west 
highlands. On both banks of the middle Tisza an autonomous dan 
organisation of unmad Cnmajis had developed into an important power. 
Apart from the family estates of the royal hou.se lying between Fchervrtr 
and lbida* the only part of the country which remained independent of 
the influence of the various over-mighty magnates was the territory 
between the Mums* the lower Tisza, and the lower Danube* 

With the extinction of the national dynasty the key to the situation 
passed into the hands of the great barons, who claimed royal authority; 
combining in leagues* these magnates endeavoured to secure the throne 
for their own candidates. There were several pretenders to the throne* 
all busing their claims on descent in the female line from Arptid, 
seeing that the great nobles now at feud all agreed that the new king 
must be chosen from the descendants of the first duke of the country* as 
provided in the ancient covenant made with him. From the very outset 
the candidate who had the best ehtinee of success was Charles Hubert 
(Carobert) of Anjou, grandson of Charles II of Naples and Mary of 
Hungary* who stood nearest to the throne in the order of inheritance in 
the female I he. For years, however, the victory of his claim was hindered 
by the support of the Pope, who had granted Hungary to his protigi ns 
a fief without consulting the Hungarian Estates, He me acknowledged 
by the Croatian nobles, with Ban Paul Snbich at their head* and by a few 
Magyar nobles In the south. He won indeed actually crowned bv them; 
but his coronation was declared invalid by the majority of the nation. 
All the prelates and large numbers of aristocrats and lesser nobles, under 
the leadership of the most powerful oligarchs determined to support the 
claim of Weiiceslas, prince of BuEu tiija, the chosen son-in-law of the Last 
king of the house of Arprid, whose father was the great-grandson of 

B^hi IV and had claimed the Hungarian throne at the time of the acces* 

* 
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>iion of Andrew QL Nevertheless, the pupil legates—Cardinals Nicholas 
UontLsitii in id Gen tile — succeeded by skilful diplomacy in winning the 
prelates to the side ofClwrlts llobert, And Inter also gained aver the over- 
mighty barons, After this change in the public temper neither Weiiceslns 
nor Duke Utto of Bavaria, who inode an attempt to secure the throne 
after his departure, was able to hold the field. 

When Gentile had acknowledged in the Pope's name—though oiilv 
tacitly —the right of the Estates to approve the succession and elect their 
king by acclamation, the Estates on their part acknowledged the right 
of the 1 ope to confirm the election; and in 1308 the young Angevin 
prince was acclaimed the lawful hereditary King of Hungary, to reign 
under the mine of Charles, anil was subsequently crowned with the Holy 
Crown of St Stephen. 

With the accession of Charles I (1303-42) we enter a fresh and a 
brilliant period of Hungarian history, which closed with the death of 
Matthias Himyadi in 1490, and may be called the period of Hungary's 
greatness as a medieval power. During this era Hungary played junt as 
leading a role in the direction of affairs in the eastern region of Western 
Christendom as France and England did in the western region. The 
monarch* who laid the foundation of this position as a Great Power 
were the native kings Gem II and Bela Ilf. But its full development was 
due to the branch of the French Cape thin dynasty which had found its 
way to Hungary—to the Hungarian branch of the house of Anjou, ant] 
in particular to Charles 1, who, after finally breaking the power of the 
provincial dynasts, against whom he fought unceasingly for a decade and 
a half, created the economic, military, and administrative substructure of 
this power by dint of a quarter of a century of skilful organising work, 

]t was out of the question to restore the older political organisation _ 

the immense royal domains and the patriarchal power built up on that 
organisation ; and Charles, being a practical politician, never attempted to 
do so. During the era of internal struggles and of the rise of magnate 
oligarchs, the older institutions had fallen into decay am] the older ties 
had been sei cred .The royal boroughs hail to a large exten t come into the 
possession of the provincial dynasts and their adherents, some of them 
falling into the hands of the lesser nobility, which had grow n in t oa separate 
class hy the inclusion of all the freemen doing military service. The parts of 
the country left in the immediate possession of the 'Crown took the form 
of small farming establishments grouped round the numerous royal castles 
built for purposes i>f national defence after the Mongol invasion. Thu 
most important constituent elements of the former royal army—the 
battalions of the mitih w cartri and the lervisntejt — had bt^-n dispersed, or 
had been absorbed in the private armies of the provincial magnates, and 
from being the organs of the central power developed into instruments of 
the centrifugal forces serving the ambitions of the local dynast*. Extensive 
organisations for the exercise of political power came into lioing round the 
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person* of single over-mighty barons. The victory of the king did indeed 
result lit these provincial organ stations falling to piece!; hut their remains 
came into the possession, not of the king himself* but of the landowning 
class whs cl i had maintained its loyalty to i In; Crow n— of the new aristocracy 
which had taken part iti the overthrow of the great dvnasU, and of the 
landed gentry who had been delivered frutn the pressure of those barons 
power Numerous economic, social, ami military' units and corporations 
quite independent of one anotlicr-^privilcged members of the landed class 
and autonomous cm unties—-secured an existence (if their own; and in 
Hungary in the abeyance of the central power the economic and mill buy 
forces had been in the hands of those units and corporations. Had the 
older tribal organisation of society been in existence, this state of thing* 
would have involved a great danger to the royal power. That organisation 
was, however, already defunct* During the interregnum the ancient ehms 
followed the institutions of the kingship and fell into decay; and the 
consciousness of tribal interconnexion disappeared among the hmuehes 
of the original clans* During the internal struggles the branches uf the 
clans, which had become estranged politically and disunited geographic¬ 
ally, formed into independent families and became antagonists; ami the 
separation became complete after the victory of King Charles* the clan- 
mimes (t i ^. tie gertcre Csdk )—which denoted tribal interconnexion and ex¬ 
pressed the economic, legal, and cultural community uniting the members of 
the several dims — lost their vogue; and the new families which hod separated 
from the clans adopted independent family names of their own. 1 he plzice 
of the older society resting on the hasis of tribal connexions and feudal 
relations was taken by a new society of Estates based upon class tie** 
Among the lesser nobility there bad been signs of a process of unification 
as far back as 1222— a process expressed in 13ol in the unification of the 
Uw of inheritance for the nobility* The property -law nf the dans which 
occupied the country, under which allodial freehold pzi^ed from branch 
to branch within the clan and was completely inalienable until the 
extinction of descendant! in the male line, was extended by the law of 
^entair (oridfiM) to those sections of the nobility^ the descendants of the 
original feoffees, **£ $enAenks t rmtite*eastri T etc* — which had formerly under 
the feudal law Ijeen able to inherit only in the line of the original icolfees 
and their brothers; these sections had already, under the Golden Bull of 
1222, acquired the other privileges of nobility» The adoption of the 
principle of ^entail 1 * had eliminated all legal differences between the 
various members of the landed nobility (great and small proprietors); 
and it had also removed the former motley character of the society com¬ 
posed of the free military elements differentiated according to the character 
of the service. Great landed baron, noble official, noble with a medium- 
sized estate, and lesser noble in the service of so me lord whose service was 
bitted upon feudal relations—all alike were now legally members of 
one and the same doss {tttfta tf etuleni mihiliitis )* But the differences in 
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respect of wealth and social position still remained. Accordingly* the 
owners of great estates w ho enjoyed immunity from the county adminis¬ 
tration still continued to play the part of an independent aristocratic 
class (bamtm d praams); and this magnate class organised itself in its 
turn, so that despite the equality of the nobles before the law there ivas 
still a clear differentiation between the prelates* magnates, and lesser 
nobility as distinct classes of society — a differentiation which found ex¬ 
pression in a bitter political struggle betw^cen those classes* In the new 
organisation of society the class next below the lesser nobility was that 
comprising the boiirgcoi.sk, provided by the foreigners (hmpiies) of the 
town communities and settlement^ and the elements (partly foreign — 
German, French* and Italian — and partly Magyar) of the free merchants* 
craftsmen*and ngriculturids living in the autonomous parish organisations. 
The innumerable fractions of the lower stratum of society* divided accord¬ 
ing to the character and measure of their previous feudal service* which 
were subject to baronial jurisdiction and did not possess either privileges 
of nobility or civil rights—the descendants of freemen, freed men, and 
slaves—were now welded into one large uniform peasant class. This class had 
previously been the highest among free dependents on the ting and the 
lords; it inherited the name of jabbdg^t/, which came to correspond to the 
English villein 1 ; but in respect of imposts it was on a level with the former 
lower classes of MruitnUs, 


King Charles used every means to further the advance in wealth and 
power of the new landed families which owed their origin to the break-up 
of the older clans; for lie desired to build up the new" political organisation 
of his kingdom, in keeping with the change of conditions, on the Imsh of 
the economic strength of his subjects, above all of the new landed aristo¬ 
cracy. In \M% when the [lower of the insurgent dynasts had been completely 
shattered* he followed the example set by the older Lings of the house of 
Arp&J&nd allotted the chief olfires of State—formerly the objects of barter 
between the king and the owners of the great estat(i—to his most trust¬ 
worthy personal adherents* who, being put at the head of the comities and 
of the TransylvaniAn, Slavonian, Croatian, and other provinces* laboured 
systematically to create order and to augment the authority and the 
military and economic resources of the kingship. 

The new militaiy organisation was based on the power of the new landed 
classes, which* while they could not vie in wealth and political strength 
with the provincial dynasts who had been overthrown* oa a whole repre¬ 
sented the united strength of the country, and on the economic strength 
of the great ecclesiastical and iecnlftr 1 fliidovrnors of thecGunty nobility; 
thU organisation was called “ banderial," the mint- being taken from the 
military iianncr (bwiditrc) which now came into rash inn. In contrast to 
the army of the house of Arpad bused jipon the military tenants of the royal 

1 By derivation it originally meant a free member of the Mainar W; ef. the 
Lotiibanl grfiJirtnnBM, irho likeinit* suffered degreilntiou in the mu tie of time- 
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estate*, this new army was composed of the armed Ixuitbi 
of the landed dames—i*. of king, prelates, great barms and leaser 
nobility—which were thus the private forces of the Estates. The strength 
of u kliiilerium ranged from 300 to 4(K) (later, m the fifteenth century, it 
had only 50) mounted knights or soldiers; while the troops of the land¬ 
owners supplying a smaller number of armed men were included, together 
with the leaser nobles who took the held in person, in the county l»at- 
taiions—in the subordinate provinces, in the provincial battalions—-also 
called bunderia. The pence footing of the royal tmndcrium was TOGO 
horsemen; hut in times of war it was supplemented aiul reached a fur 
larger number. An important complementary element of the royal army 
was supplied by the garrisons serving under castellans in the castles scat¬ 
tered all over the country, which played a signiHeant role in securing the 
peaceful administration of the provinces mid ensuring the maintenance 
of order mid consolidation. 

The new armv—tin 1 origins of whichj despite its living been organised 
on French and Neapolittnj models, much back to the day* of He !ex IV- 
po&eaid a distinctively feudal character. The baiidtria were to a very 
large extent private armies; and even the county and provincial hundnitty 
which represented the political dement, were not without certain feudal 
featuitt. This military system based upon feudal foundations made the 
royal power to some extent dependent upon the gneftt landowner class 
which provided the bulk of the htmdma* The danger inherent in this cir¬ 
cumstance was, however* counteracted by the handeria of the king* the 
queen, ami the prelates, and by the county forces of the lesser nobles, w ho 
for two centuries consciously opposed the owners of great estates, as well 
as by the battalion* of the Cunmil and Saxon settlers directly dependent 
on the king, of the SiciiliaiiH (S^klfirs) of l^ussyhwiiA, and of the 
Slavonian nobles* which were under the control of the county sheriffs 
(coiFtitetf) and other high officials owing their positions to the conference 
of the sovereign. 

However, Charles also provided another counterpoise. He followed in 
the footstep of Andrew II and Bela IV and built up a new organisation 
of the public finances, which hail been deprived uf all income from the 
demesne; he drew upon economic sources independent of the landed 
baronial class. Such sources were provided by the remnants of the royal 
demesne and the royal dues and tolls, ant) in connexion therewith by the 
taxation of those free elemen ts of the population which w ere independent 
of the great estates—in particular uf the burghers of the towns who were 
developing into a professional, industrial * and commercial class, the in¬ 
come from the demesne whs made more lucrative by the organisation of 
the small fanning establish men fcs referred to above, the possession of 
which converted the king once more;into the wealthiest landowner in the 
country, though this properly was nothing like so enonuous as the exten¬ 
sive demesne-lauds of the king* ot the house of Arp&l had been, Charles 
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succeeded in augmenting the revenue obtained from the nival custom* 
by a complete reorganisation of the administration of the customs (regak)* 
which at the dose of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century 
had provided 44 e / fl of the royal revenue but had subsequently been utterly 
exhausted. Hia abject was to exploit as far m possible the wealth of the 
country and to increase bm revenue on a large scale. He knew that this 
object could not be attained by overburdening hi* subjects* but rather by 
enhancing their capacity to pay and by increasing the number of con¬ 
tributors through a circuinspect economic policy. Behind all hi* financial 
reforms there were grouped economic measures aiming at increasing the 
general welfare of the country. Now that the policy of agricultural settle- 
merits followed by the bouse of Arp£d was comparatively of less import- 
ixnee^ the king found the chief expedient of his economic policy to be the 
organisation of industrial and commercial settlements and the foundation 
of towns. The prevision of agricultural settlement- 1 ? was indeed# still of 
far-reaching consequence in n country as thinly populated a* Hungary, 
and was effected by the private fanning establishments of the landed 
classes themselves. The prelates* the new aristocracy, and the king him¬ 
self in his character as a land-owner, did all in their power to encourage 
immigration. Large numbers of Czech, Polish* Russian, and German 
settler* entered the highlands of northern Hungary from the adjoining 
countries and from the more densely inhabited part* of Hungary itself, 
mostly under the direction of German contractor* or factors {SchtdiAm^. 
And it was at this period that there began* under the direction ofOtUlM, 
Bulgarian, and Serbian factor* (Kngax% the ini migration of Rumanians 
or Wailach* on a large scale into the wooded districts of Transylvania and 
the trans-Tisza region. 

However, the king attached far greater importance to strengthening 
the bourgeois clement which could be taxed by means of customs and 
fiscal imposts; and this endeavour was accompanied by the foundation of 
a whole series of towns (including Bdrtfo, Epeijes* Kassa* Kdrmdcbdnya, 
Kolozsvir, Brassd, Reszteree* und MArmarossriget) and by the conferment 
on others (c-g\ Buda* Komriroin, Pozsony, Sop run) of fresh privileges. 
Abandoning the system of internal duties* which abuses had made the 
object of universal hatred, be built up the system of frontier duties which 
had been developing so strikingly since the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
to ry r * he increased the foreign trade of the country by granting various 
privilege* which would enhance the yield of that system, and concluded 
customs and road agreements with Venice, Bohemia, and Poland. He 
mode an alliance with the King of Bohemia against the Duke of Austria 
who was exploiting the right of detaining goods in Vienna (in* sUipn fi); 
and through the mutual acknowledgement by Buda and Bruno (Brno) 
of the staple right rvcrcisttl by thy i it he ensured the utibroken course 
of the trade of the two countries going west and sooth by diverting It 
from the Vienna route + 
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Willi tlie new system of mining law, modelled on that of Bohemia, he 
paved the way for the Hungarian gold mines—the richest in medieval 
Europe—to increase their production. At the same time he put an end 
once for nil to the system of an animal renewal of the coinage which had 
been in vogue for centuries; he minted doiorii and groats of permanent 
currency,and restored Lhe credit of the Hungarian coinage; and he began 
the minting of the Hungarian gold florin which continued of the same 
weight down to the nineteenth century, thus putting into circulation a 
means of payment in international trade. This measure, by means of the 
monopoly in the precious metal put into force .simultaneously, ensured the 
Treasury and the mining and trading communities a considerable per¬ 
manent revenue. At the close of the thirteenth century, owing to the 
shrinkage of the revenue from the demesnes and customs (regale)., prac¬ 
tically the only reliable source of income was the extraordinary tax 
(coUeda, jtuMdinm). After the re-organisation of the customs (regale), 
this lost much of its importance; nevertheless, Charles resorted to 
the source of income provided by the extraordinary tax, still imposed at 
this peri ml without consulting the Estates, and fixed its scale at one- 
quarter or one-eighth of a silver mark per house- By introducing the 
regular town tax {criMifjr), originating from a fusion of the tenement rent 
(ttrragium) and the extraordinary tax, he exploited to an increased degree 
the taxable capacity of the burghers and the inhabitants of the tenement 
l»ml< In connexion with the collection of the papal tithes the king did 
not shrink even from taxing the Church revenues; he made the licence to 
collect the tithes subject to the payment to the Treasury of one-third of 
the revenue accruing, thereby taxing revenues which according to the 
view then dominant were exempt from taxation. Along with the re¬ 
organisation of the customs (regak) he placed the fiscal administration 
upon a new basis—on the lines of decentralisation subject to a business 
management l>y tax-farmers who were strictly controlled—under the 
direction of the royal treasurer (magirter fammknrum). 

Whereas the development in national policy, in the military organisa¬ 
tion, in the administration, and in the management even of the public 
finances, was of & feudal tendency, Charles' financial policy developed in 
a decidedly political direction; this was shewn, not only in the domanial 
revenues being replaced by revenues obtained on the basis of the he* regale, 
but also in the method of utilising the rights involved therein. The new 
constitutional State protected itself against the complete feudalisation of 
the royal power and its reduction to dependence upon private law, by 
availing itself of economic resources based upon legal relations founded 
upon public law. The vitality of the new State organisation rested on the 
two chief pillars of the banderial military system and the customs [regale) 
administration, and the predominance of the central power was secured 
by distributing the military and economic burdens between two different 
classes whose interests were divergent, the power of the Crown serving to 
«n. ul * 
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balance the two. The devolution of the military burdens upon the landed 
nobility and of the public revenue burdens upon the bourgeoisie meant 
a proportional and balanced distribution of political functions—at all 
times the characteristic endeavour of the .sovereigns of feudal States w ho 
possessed a strong personality* 

Along with the re-orgiuiisation of the military and financial systems, 
there was effected a transformation of the administrative anrl judicial 
systems too, this being done on the lines of local self-go vemment, although 
provision was made to secure the intensive influence of the royal power. 
It was in the clays of diaries and with bis assistance that the autonomous 
territorial organisation of the Hungarian landed nobility was fully 
developed; this noble comitidu& (county assembly)* with its extensive 
administrative functions and its political rights, is the most chameter- 
ifiticaljy Magyar institution of the feudal State, and has succeeded in a 
modified form in surviving the latest changes. It was at the same period 
that the judicial system of the royal Curia (Supreme Court of Justice), 
which has been in existence for centuries since, came into being. The 
prominence of feudal features in the political organisation and the domi¬ 
nance of a spirit of self-government in the provincial administration meant 
the triumph of the ideas of feudal constitutionalism. In the national 
policy , however, the royal power stood in the way of the com pie Ic pre¬ 
dominance of this spirit. There was a break in the constitutional develop¬ 
ment which had begun with the Golden Bull and had advanced rapidly 
at the dose of the thirteenth century; there was indeed a reaction* 
Charles was not inclined to share with his subjects the royal power he 
had had such difficulty in acquiring, and from 1584 did not even hold a 
parliament. Though the Estates assembled in Szekesfchervir once every 
year, on St Stephen^ Day (20 August), their assembly did not exceed the 
dimension^ of the royal judicial moots {assizes) of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The private powers which had obtained a share of the govern¬ 
ment had to come to terms with the might of the Crown now reviving in 
a new form out of the wreck of the kingship established by St Stephen; 
and it was the union of these two factors that gave birth to the new State 
organisation of constitutional Hungary, based upon the balanced eo-opera- 
tion of the monarchic and feudal forces, and to the greatest achievement 
of tliat co-operation—the position as a great power enjoyed by Hungary 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The kings of the house of Arprid created two conceptions of foreign 
policy of a practical value—(1) a defensive alliance with the Holy Roman 
Empire to meet any eventual danger from the East, and (2) an alliance 
between Poland, Hungary,Croatia, and the Papal See. "Dus latter alliance 
was designed to unite the peoples living on the eastern fringe of the 
Western sphere of civilisation* am} be defensive to wards the power of 
Germany and expansive towards the Balkans and the north-east; it also cn- 
v imaged a possible entente with France* Since the Mongol invasion the foreign 
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[Milky of Hungary had been based upon the former system; end in the early 
[xirt of his reign ('harks, too, adhered to it. However, as soon as heW 
succeeded in restoring internal order, he began to look elsewhere. Making 
succession treaties and a political alliance with his uncles, Casimir arid 
Robert, then reigning m Poland and Naples, he revived the foreign policy 
of Geaa It and Deb US, a policy of which his son I^wis the Great, a king 
possessing eminent qualities as a man and great capacity as a ruler, also 
became a most important champion. 

At the time of the accession of Lewis the Great (1343-8S) the 
position of Hungary in international politics was an extremely favourable 
one. The Eastern and Western powers—the two Empires and the 
Mongols—whose ambitions of expansion had caused so much anxiety in 
previous centuries, had fallen into utter decay. The only powers of my 
significance in comparison with or in opposition to the kingdom of 
Hungary, which hud been so enormously strengthened by the reign of 
the first Angevin king, were the three neighbouring countries of Bohemia 
(now a kingdom under the half-French house of Luxemburg), Poland , 
and Serbia. In the ease of Poland, however, Lewis, besides being con¬ 
nected by ties of kinship and alliance with its king, was acknowledged as 
the heir to its throne. Ties of friendship and kinship connected him with 
the Bohemian Crown Prince too, who barely four years later, as Charles TV, 
obtained the German and imperial crowns, and was, like Lewis himself, 
a member of the great French coalition which At this period was master 
of practically the whole of Europe. Both Lewis and Chariest of Bohemia 
were associated with the French imperialism called into being at the dose 
of the thirteenth century—the schemes of the European hegemony of the 
Capet-Anjou houses and the dynasties related to them—which resulted 
in members of these families after 134# occupying the thrones of most 
Latin-Christ!an countries (with the exception of the Scandinavian States) 
and acquiring also the dignity of Holy Koman Emperor and the empty 
title of I At in Emperor of Constantinople. As a consequence, there was 
no danger threatening from cast or north or west. There was, however, 
a serious rival to the south of Hungary: Serbia had, under I he ride of 
Stephen DuSan 1 , a gifted and ambitious king of the Nemanja dynasty, 
made an alliance with Venice (which for two decades had kept the 
Dalmatian towns under its control), with the Croatian nobles of the 
south who were discontented with the rule of the Hungarian king, and 
with the malcontents of the decaying Byzantine Empire, and had achieved 
the position of a great power. Extending his frontiers on the south as 
far as the Gulf of Corinth and the Rhodope range, and causing himself 
to be crowned Tsar, DuSan claimed the inheritance of the Eastern Empire 
and proposed to extend his power to the north as far as the Save Against 
the grow ing Serbian power, however* IjcwLs found valuable allies in the 
lord of the feudal Bosnian province which stood in the way of Serbian 
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expulsion to the norths aiedso in the kingdom of Naples, which was in 
control of the Albanian seaboard and the Morm Stephen, Ban of Bosnia, 
was a near relative of the Hungarian king; later on, the ties of kinship 
were drawn closer still by the marriage of Lewis (after the death of his 
Bohemian fiancee) to StephenV daughter. At the time of Lewis 1 accession 
his younger brother, Andrew, Prince of Salerno, wna husband of Joanna, 
the heiress of the kingdom of Naples, 

In this situation Lewis the Great saw that the first thing he had to do 
was to cheek the movement of the Croatian malcontents, to recover the 
Dalmatian coast towns, and to weaken the power of Serbia- The armed 
expedition to the south for this purpose was, however, unexpectedly 
stopped by the change that took place in Naples in the autumn of 1345. 
The Angevms of Naples—the Princes of Durazzo and Taranto, and also 
Joanna, the young, ambitious, and inordinately passionate Queen of 
Naples herself—looked askance at the efforts to obtain the power made 
bv her husband Andrew, who claimed a share in the royal authority 1 . 
At first they merely tried to prevent his coronation; huh when their 
efforts failed, they had him murdered by hired assassins. The murder, 
which to all appearance was committed with the knowledge of Andrew's 
wife And of Louis, Prince of Taranto, was a profound outrage on I^ewis 
the Great's fraternal feelings and also on the claim to the throne of Naples 
inherited from his father, who had been deprived of his inheritance in 
favour of the younger branch in the person of King Robert, Joanna's 
grandfather. When be heartl of the deed of horror, Lewis applied to 
Pope Clement VI, the suzerain of Naples, for redress, and requested the 
assistance of his father-in-law, Charles IV of Luxemburg, w ho was on the 
friendliest terms with the Pope* bis whilom tutor. He sent ambassadors 
to the papal Court at Avignon to demand the severe punishment of the 
guilty persons and the recognition of bis- own claim to the Neapolitan 
throne. However, all he got from the Pope, who was influenced by Naples 
and [’aria, was courteous words, his demand for action being met wi th a 
rigid refusal; so in 1347, and again in 1350, he sent a punitive expedition 
against Naples. And he did succeed—the Italian towns and princes who 
sympathised with him observing a benevolent neutrality—in occupying 
the kingdom of Naples at the head of his Hungarian troop and German 
mercenaries, and in linking it for three year* by a personal union with 
Hungary. Vet the Pope, m suzerain, refused to acknowledge the 
legality of Lewis’ rule: and, its the majority of the Neapolitans regarded 
the Hungarian regime with dislike, at the end of 1850 Lewis evacuated 
Naples and led his army home. In connexion with these events his re¬ 
lations became chained w ith his fianctVs father, the Emperor Charles IV* 
who, though to all appearance supporting his son-in-law, remained on 
the side of the Franco-Papid alliance which supported Joanna and was 
hostile to the King of Hungary. Though it did not lead to a diplomatic 
conflict or to any more serious complications than petty warfare carried 
1 f rjpm, VoL vii, p. GZ 
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m ; n the interest uf Poland, this tension resulted in a Huai breach between 
the Great and the French political combination referred to above. 
The scheme for a union of the Neapolitan and Hungarian Am 
for the creation of a vest Angevin dominion embracing Italy, the Balkan*, 
Hungary, and Poland laid miscarried The eastern link of the conception 
of a system of States under the Capet-Anjou houses inaugurated by the 
French King Philip the Fair and Charles of Anjou King of .Naples had 
Leon tom from the chain of French Alliances encircling and dominating 
the whole of Western Europe. The dynastic schemes of the Hungarian 
nival house, bo far as they were connected with the ambitions of the 
French dynasties, \m\ failed; and their pin® was taken by a policy of 
expansion based upon the foreign policy of the kings of the house of 

A Aftr the failure of the attempt to acquire Naples, Lewis the Great 
concentrated all his forces on an endeavour to develop to full completion 
the political conception of the kings of the house of Arpad, to secure the 
hegemony of the Balkans, to overcome the Serbian, Bulgarian, and \ Inch 
principalities, and to obtain the crown of Poland, which included the 
former Galician and Ludomerian provinces of Andrew II. In IS™, after 
H campaign Lusting two years, he recovered the Dalmatia., towns from 
Venice, and made the republic of Ragusa, which had not previously been 
subject to Hungarian rule, acknowledge his suzerainty. I wen ty years 
Uter Lewis was' compelled once more to take up arms in defence of 
Dalmatia; hut after the desperate struggle with the Genoese at Ciuoggia, 
Venice, under the Treaty of Turin, renounced all claim to the possession 
of that province. After'securing Dalmatia, Lewb turned against Serbia; 
and upon the death of Ttar Stephen Busan he did eventually succeed in 
making the weak Thar Stephen UtoS acknowledge hi* overloriship*. He 
once more conquered and organised the provinces on the right bank of 
Hie Save which had belonged to the house nf Arpad t ^he hanntes of . Im \ei 
aikJ KuP&vo, and the stronghold of Belgrade. About the year IStiti he 
annexed to his country as a separate vassal kingdom the northern par 
of Bulgaria, which had been split into sections. By obtaining possession 
of Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Maivn, North Bulgaria, and the two new 
Vhich principalities of Cmnama, the Hungarian kingdom at this penod 
attained its greatest expansion. In 1 872, after the death of King Ca-smiir, 
the crown of Poland too fell to the Hungarian sovereign. With the 
personal union between Hungary and Poland the Pul ish-Hungarian- 
Croatian federation which originated in the eleventh century during the 
reign of St LadisJas, and had subsequently been frequently revived, wiis 
for”ten year* consolidated into a personal union of Slates. 

The internal government of Lewis the Great was accompanied by 
similar to these military and diplomatic successes. The kings noble 
nudities, which were so highly praised by his contemporaries—his love 
of justice and his fairness, his chivalry and reverence for law secured 
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hint an unprecedented authority. It is characteristic of him that during 
the forty years of his reign—barely a decode or two after the cessation of 
the gravest internal disorders — not a single attempt was mode by the 
barons (who were certainly not deficient in tendencies to insubordination) 
to rebel or incite any political discontent Great credit is due to Lewis 
for his revival of the chivalric forms of life, ceremonies and customs which 
had been introduced at the beginning of the thirteenth century but had 
subsequently sunk into oblivion in the coarse age of party warfare. There 
was a formal chivalric court of honour (curia mtiiturix) for the maintenance 
of the laws of honour interpreted in the sense of the age of chivalry. This 
court and the Order of the Knights of St George, which was under strict 
statutes of its own, rendered signal service in refining the forms of social 
intercourse and in softening the manners which had been marie ruder in 
the age of club-law. Tire age of the Angevin* generally, and that of 
Lewis the Great in particular, was the golden age in Hungary of respect 
for the chivalric ideal in the noblest sense of the word and for the spirit of 
chivalry. In older Hungarian history this spirit of chivalry was expressed in 
the intensive cult of the figure of the Hungarian king St Ijidislas, who was 
depicted os the ideal chivalric knight—a cult which Lewis himself and 
later on his son-in-law King Sigismund did everything in their power to 
foster. 

The spirit of the French age of chivalry was manifested also in the 
support accorded to chivalric poetry, arts, and science. It was the 
churches erected by Charles and Lewis the Great that raised the Gothic 
architecture of Hungary—an art Abounding in French influences—to its 
renitli. In the manuscripts belonging to Lewis' library which have come 
down to us wc find the first important products of Hungarian miniature 
pointing; and the taste of his Court is reflected also in the creations of 
the eminent sculptors, Nicholas Kuloffiviiri and his two sons Martin and 
George, one of these creations the statue of St George in Prague, being 
among the finest products of contemporary art. There was a noteworthy 
revival in the production of precious metals in Hungary; and its 
abundance enabled the silversmith craft of Hungary, which had begun to 
come to the fore ns far buck a* the days of the Arpiid kings, and had 
subsequently reached a very high level, to make a great advance. A note¬ 
worthy cultural creation owing its origin to Lewi* the Great was the 
University of Pecs, which was founded by him in ]3<J7, only two years 
after the second German university, that of Vienna. In the hold of 
legislation special attention is due to the Act of 1331, by which Ijewis 
the Great confirmed the Golden Bull of 1222, fixing the rights of the 
nobility for centuries to come and raising the guarantees of the new 
constitution to the status nf & permanent law. It was this same Act that 
for the first time regulated the feudal obligations of the new peasant class; 
while in the field of criminal law it broke wi th the previous practice and 
forbade the punishment of children for the sins of their fathers. 





Succession tear* and decline of the monarchy H03 


Sin™ Lewis the Great died without male issue, his death was followed 
bv a fresh period of struggles for the crown. Though the Estates (wrknow- 
1 edged his daughter Mary (1382-95) os his heir, Charles of Dorado, 
who claimed the throne by right of the male line of the house of Anjou, 
opposed Sifjisiniuid of Luxemburg, Mary's betrothed, who had been desig¬ 
nated to shore her authority as king, and successfully invaded Hungary. 
After the tragic murder of Charles in 1387, Sigismund, the younger son of 
the Emperor diaries IV, wun crowned king, though after the death of 
Queen Mary in 1895 a section of the aristocracy advanced the claims of 
Charles of Lforaswio’s son, Ladislas, King of Naples, to the throne. Lad i sin* 
baaed his claim upon hi* right of succession, while Sigismund baaed bis 
upoo the election of the Estates; and Tvrtko, King of Bosnia, a nephew 
of Ijt'wis the Great's consort, taking advantage of the chaos that ensued, 
attempted to wrest the Bosnian and Croat-Dalmatian provinces from 
Hungary. 

"Hie struggle finally ended in favour of Sigisraimd: but as a result of the 
feuds the dominions of Lewis the Great hod shrunk considerably. Poland had 
separated from Hungary on the death of Lewis. The throne of Poland 
was given to Hedwjg (Jadvjga), Lewis' youngest daughter; and after her 
premature death the Polish crown came into the sole possession of her 
husband, Jagiello, Grand Prince of Lithuania, who adopted the name of 
Vlodyslav II, and of his successors, Dalmatia was re-occupied by Venice, 
while the provinces of the Balkan vassals were conquered at the end of 
the century' by the Ottoman-Turkish host* which, coming from Asia and 
surrounding Constantinople, had penetrated into Europe and nmde a per¬ 
manent settlement there. Sultan Murad in 1389 annihilated the Serbian 
forces; in 1396, at Nicopolis, Sultan Bayasdd gained a bloody victory over 
the huge army of King Sigismund, which had been reinforced by French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian auxiliaries 1 . The eastern danger had reviver! 
again in the gravest form: and for the next three hundred years the 
Turkish question became the central problem of Hungarian policy. 

The mighty kingdom of the Arprfds and Angevin* would have had 
little difficulty in resisting the Asiatic power, which had at its disposal 
forces for inferior to thuse of the Mongol empire of yore: hut Sigismund 
and his successors had not the strength of their predecessors. The succes¬ 
sion wars which followed on the extinction of the Angevins combined 
with the weakness of female rule to bring about events almost the exact 
counterpart of those which had preceded and followed the extinction of 
the House of Arprid. The great landed magnates belonging to the aristo¬ 
cracy of the Angevin age were insatiable of wealth and power; and, taking 
advantage of the situation, they seized the reins of government, A Few 
leading aristocratic families formed league* and fought bitterly against 
one another; they did not hesitate during these struggles even to throw 
their sovereign into prison. And. tfiough the lesser nobility was already 
1 *upn f p Ydl. iT| L"hAjm. inn md jcir. 
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better able to resist the ambitious of the great land-owners, since the 
•elf-governingcounties provided them with a fully developed organisation, 
Sigismsmd was nevertheless driven to submit to a compromise with the 
great barons. Being king by election, and the once rich material resources 
of the Crown being now completely exhausted, the king was dependent 
upon the support of the landed nobility, lie therefore entered into a 
family alliance with the league of the mast powerful lords; and he chose 
his second wife, Barbara of Cilli, from among them. Besides securing his 
power in this way, he was, however, set upon strengthening the class of 
noble freemen which was independent of the great land-owners. During 
his reign the county organisation of the nobles (cowfte/uy) developed into 
an active political factor; and at the parliaments—now, as a consequence 
°f triumph of the constitutional spirit, held regularly—the lesser 
nobility became a serious political power capable of counteracting the 
influence of the barons. 

While uti the one band he secured the lesser nobility os political allies, 
Sigisround s objects in developing the county organisations {comUutm) and 
extending the rights of the Ixiurgeoiaie were of a financial character. His 
luxurious habits and far-reaching political ambitions involved him in 
enormous expenditure: and he acquired the necessary funds from the in¬ 
dustrial and commercial classes—burghers and Jlews—whose resources were 
drained in a measure far in excess of that of normal taxation. He later, 
in 1405, shewed his gratitude and esteem outwardly by inviting deputies 
of the craftsmen too to attend Parliament. This did not, however, confer 
any political advantages upon this class; for they had only collective votes, 
one for each corporation, whereas the nobles were entitled to attend in 
person, fherc whs a financial motive also behind the struggle with the 
Holy See over the appointments to high offices in the Church; at the 
outset wo find a political reason too, the support given by Pope Boniface IX 
to ladhhis of Naples against Sigismund, because the latter, in 1+04, 
had issued a Placetum regium r]aiming the right to fill bishoprics and' 
thereby—in the face of the unceasing protests of the Holy See— converting 
into on effective law the Hungarian king’s supreme right uf ad vow son 
derived from the privileges conferred upon St Stephen. In view of the 
constantly increasing menace from the Turks, Sigismund also developed 
the military system considerably. In 1435 the bandc rial system and 
its organisation were regulated by law; and Sigismund created the 
new militia (ijii/itia portnlU) for active service comprised within the limits 
of the bandana] system, the landed nobles being required to provide one 
w ell-equipped mounted soldier for every 33 villein holdings, thus bringing 
the strength of the regular army of Hungary up to some 120,000. However, 
the new militia imposed fresh serious charges upon the feudal villeins, the 
mass of the population, who had bn excluded from all political rights, 
though the burdens devolving upon this class at this period were almost 
intolerable already. 



Depression of the villeins 

The scale of the contributions in kind payable by the villein class— 
which came into being in the fourteenth century and remained in existence 
until its enfranchisement in IbiS—had been fixed in 1351 by Lewis the 
Great at the amount of one-ninth (nona) to be collected fur every titlie paid 
to the Church, thus creating a second tithe of each product of the soib 
Th is chargeundouhtedly involved arelief as com pared w r i th thecontii buttons 
in kind devolving on the lowest class of agricultural labourers lthe -Wnrc) 
of the earlier Middle Ages, which amounted to one-third, and indeed even 
to one-half, of the produce. But it exceeded the measure of the former 
feudal contributions of the free peasants absorbed into the villein class# 
who paid their taxes in cash, as also of the classes of freemen and 
servknUs who had been required to contribute various imposts or to per¬ 
form customary labour-services. And the land-owners, even after the 
systematic introduction of contributions in kind, still formulated a claim 
both to the previous monetary contributions from the higher classes of 
the people (the amount of these contributions being a quarter silver 
mark = l gold florin) and also to the various labour-dues* whether per¬ 
formed by men or by their animals. All these burdens were laid upon 
the villein class as a whole, which was required already to pay two-tenths 
of its produce. In addition it was compelled to pay the extraordinary 
royal tax, which had previously been a charge on freemen and freed men 
but had not been imposed on the serf classes; this amounted usually 
to 1 gold florid, though in more than one year it exceeded double, 
or even quadruple, that amount. The establishment of the new militia 
(militia portali*) further involved the obligation to supply one active soldier 
for every SS villein families. Seeing that the member* of the peasant 
class, which possessed no political rights whatsoever, were subject in justice 
and administration to their feudal lords, they were entirely at the mercy 
of those lords; and in the period of territorial expansion the lords did 
not shrink from exploiting the situation. As a result, after the end of the 
fourteenth century, there was a constant increase in the number of com¬ 
plaints against the encroachments of the prelates, who illegally demanded 
the payment of their tithes ill money, and of the land-owners, who deiua tided 
labour-dues in excess of the customary scale and special contributions in 
kind + Seeing that the government during the reigns of the successors of 
the Angeviiis depended exclusively upon the economic resources ol the 
landed classes, the villeins could not hope for any assistance from that 
quarter. They were indeed granted the right of free migration, and were 
no longer legally bound to the soil as formerly; but in practice, owing to 
reasons of an economic nature, this right was hardly capable of being en- 
foreedj and offered but little compensation for the constantly increasing 
charges imposed upon them* All these causes contributed to impoverish 
the peasantry'; and the tendency to increase the public taxes, due to the 
extravagance of Sigismuud and the Turkish wars, rendered the burdens 

of that class practically intolerable. Its situation had become far 
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wane than that of its forerunners in the thirteenth century, so that it 
was natural that familiarity with the idea of the literal equality of men, 
which penetrated into Hungary and Bohemia with the teaching of the 
Hussites, stirred the peasants to demand a mitigation of their burden*; 
and when they met with a rigid refusal from ecclesiastical and secular 
land-owners alike, their discontent found vent in bloody revolt. llie hist 
peasant rebellion broke into flame in the last year afSigunniind 1 * reign, 
and was followed eighty years later by a series of partial revolts cul¬ 
minating in the general peasant rising of 1514, which resulted in the 
revocation of the nlktns 1 right of free migration and in their complete 
subjection. 

Sigisjmwid’s power was made stable and his popularity increased when, 
after the death of his brother Wenceslas, he inherited the throne of 
Bohemia; and both had been earlier enhanced when in 1410 he w m 
elected King of the Romans. His struggle against the heretics of Bohemia 
and his activity in the field of ecclesiastical politics do not come within 
the scope of Hungarian history, although these movement# indirectly 
affected Hungary, since the followers of John Hus, after hi* condemnation 
to death at the stake by the Council of Constance, organised marauding 
bands and for tw o decode# devastated the Hungarian highland* in repeated 
incursion^. On the other hand, again, the Hussite teachings, though only 
in secret* struck root in Hungary also. 

In warlike operations Sigisumud w u as not lucky. Though he succeeded 
in suppressing the rebellion* in Hungary and the Bosnian-Croatian result 
ba well, Dalmatia came again intu the [nj&session of Venice* the expedition 
which he sent in 1414 failing to recover that province, Sigisnuind was 
also unfortunate in his campaigns against the Turks; in IVM he was 
defeated a second time on the Lower Danube; and it was only in the last 
year of his life, at the castle of Smederevo (Seiiiendria), that he waft able 
to win a victor)’ due to the strategy of John Hunyadi, the triumphant 
hero of the subsequent HuitgarLati-Turkish warfare, who here made bis 
firat appearance at the head of his battalions'. 

After the reign of Sigistuund the politics of Hungary were dominated 
by two gnat problems : the defensive struggle against the Turks, and the 
political feud (constantly increasing in bitterness) between the two landed 
Estates, the great land-owners and the lesser nubility. 

The Ottoman Sultans*, during the fourth decode of the fifteenth 
century, established a footing on the line of the Lower Danube and the 
Dr inn facing the kingdom uf Hangar)'and the small Balkan principalities 
under Hungarian protection—the provinces of the despot George Bran- 
kovic* who then ruled over the remaining fragment# of the Serbian people, 
uf the King of Bosnia, and of George Castriota (Skunderbeg), Prince of 
Albania. The other inhabitant# of the Balkans—Serbian#, Bulgarians, 
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and even the Wallochkn* living on the north bank of the Danube—»w 
driven to submit, so that the difficult task of hindering the inevitable 
advance of the Ottomans devolved upon the kingdom of Hungary. 

Tile revival uf the eastern danger necessarily Involved a change m the 
tenor uf Hungarian foreign policy. The headway made by the Turks 
resulted ill Completely frustrating the Balkan expansion of the Arpdds 
and Angevin*. Feudal Hungary lacked the strong central power which 
had enabled the Arpiid and Angevin dynasties to make such mighty 
displays of strength. The banderial army, consisting of private bands of 
troops, and the foreign mercenaries were far inferior to the royal army of 
the older kingdom which had been under central control: nor was the 
nival treasury able to procure the supplies required for the prosecution 
of warfare out of its own resources (the revenues of the royal domains and 
customs— regale). The strength of the army and the amount realised by 
taxation alike depended upon the decision of the I'^tatos, now that the 
voting of both had been converted by the advance of the constitutional 
spiriUnto a parliamentary prerogative of the nubility. Under such dr- 
cu instance* the success uf ft conflict with the *1 urkish arinv^ which was 
highly disciplined and splendidly trained, was inconceivable without 
foreign aid; so that the consciousness of the need for a military alliance 
with the German neighbours of Hungary grew continualSy stronger and 
stronger in the public opinion of the country. The consequence was the 
abandonment of Lewis the Great’s conception of an alliance between 
Poland, Hungary, Croatia, and Italy and the revival of the defensive 
policy adopted by Bela IV as a means of protection against the Mongols. 
The idea of an alliance with the Holy Roman Empire had come to the 
fore already in the closing years of Lewis the Great’s reign, when he had 
designated the son of the Emperor Charles IV to Ik? his daughter Marys 
consort. With Sigismund's accession to the thrones of Bohemia and of 
the Empire this alliance assumed the more concrete form of u personal 
union ; and the idea of an alliance of the same kind appears also during the 
reigns of Sigismund’s immediate successors. His son-in-law and heir, 
Albert of fiabsburg (1437-39), was King of Lire Romans and Duke or 
Austria; Albert's son Ladislas (Ldsslo) V (1H4-57) was also Duke of 
Austria and King of Bohemia; and liolh were elected to the throne bv 
the Estates to ensure the alliance with the Empire. I he election of 
VJjidvslav 1 (1439-44), King of Poland, was the last attempt to revive 
the policy of Lewi* the Groat; but the lamentable defeat and death of 
this king at Varna resulted in the definitive triumph of the idea of 
a German-Bohemian alliance. Matthias Ilunyadi himself— the national 
kijvr raised to the tlirone by the reaction against the rule o oreign 
prince^-wos compelled to adopt this line of policy; it was by the conquest 
of provinces of the Empire and by entering the lists as candidate for the 
imperial crown that he endeavoured*to secure the aid uf Germany against 
the Turks. It was the national desire to secure eftectual protection 
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Against the Turkish advance that after tlu j death of Matthias raised the 
weak Czech Jagiello* to the throne of St Stephen; and it was the same 
consideration that after the disastrous rout on the Held of Mohao induced 
the Hungarians to offer the crown to the house of Habsbuj-g. 

'This change of tendency in foreign policy, sanctioned by the will of the 
Estates, which their right of electing the king had converted into a decisive 
factor, shews quite clearly that the Hungarian* of the fifteenth century 
regarded the Turkish 1 3 anger m the vital problem of their national life 
and indeed of their national existence, and Looked upon |he task of driving 
bock the Ottoman power as a historical mission and a duty which they 
owed alike to their own nation and to the lands of Western civilisation nj 
n whole. In the first—twenty years 1 —phase of the protracted struggle 
which began with the relief of the cattle of Semendria in the year of 
Sigisinulid's death, the leading role was [.slaved by John Htmvadi (Hunyadi 
.lam>sh a member of the h-w-r nobility who rose eventually to the dignity 
of Governor or Regent of the country. 

The first, aiice^turi of the Ilmivadi* known to history'—Raduslav and 
Serbc—belonged to the ranks of the Southern Slav factors {kni/az) who 
organised the Wallachian [Rumanian) shepherds of the province of South 
Wulladiia m village communities and also aided in titling Lhein in 
Hungarian territory; but Serbe's son Vajk was u knight in the Court of 
Sigtsm uud t receivh ig l tie cattle of H unyad in Trans \ i vanift, together w i ill 
the adjacent demesne, as a reward for his knightly prowess, V:ij3c Hun- 
yndi, created a Hungarian noble by the grant of this fief, wedded a Magyar 
woman; their eldest son, John, abo began his career ns a knight in the 
Court of Sigisnumd. After the victory at Semeudria he rtjse rapidly. In 
1439 King Alliert placed him at the head of the ban ate of Sriireny 
(Scverin) on the Ifcuiube in Wallachb, a position destined to be of the 
utmost importance in the struggle against the Turks. Vladysdav I made 
him captain of NYutdorfehcrvdr (the Hungarian frontier-fortress standing 
on the site to-day occupied by Uelgrode, the Serbian capital), and Inter 
appointed him voivode of Transylvania, in which capacity he was made 
commander-in-chief of the armies operating against the Turks. After the 
death of V ladyslav in the disrtstruus battle of Varna, Hunyadi became 
a member of the national govern p rent (Committee of Seven) elected by 
the Estates to act during the absence of the king, who was presumed to 
have been taken prisoner; then, when Albert 1 * posthunion* sou was ac¬ 
knowledged and accepted as Ladislas V,at the Parliament held at Ihikos 
in l44fi, Hunyadi was elected to act as Governor or Regent of Hungary 
during the minority and absence from the country of the young monarch. 
In hi* capacity as Regent Hunyadi enjoyed a power which but for slight 
restrictions was that of a king; and even after the assumption of roval 
power by Ludirinx V (in 1452) he remained in possession of the real 
supreme authority in his capacity a! Viceroy and Captain-General. His 
enormous power and universal authority rested upon Lht? undivided con- 
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fidence of the lessor nobility and upon the position ensured by the ex¬ 
tensive estates acquired by biin in recognition of his military services to 
the country, estates which provided him with resources enabling him to 
equip an army vying with that of the king himself. 

Though he' took his due share iti every field in the direction of national 
policy, he regarded the driving Hark of the Turkish power and the 
securing of the southern frontiers of the country as the primary task 
of his life. In 1442 he inflicted a double defeat upon the army of Mezid 
Bev which had invaded Transylvania; and then, on the batik of Lbe I^wer 
Danube, he dispersed the vast host w hich was hurrying under the command 
of Sehab-nd-dln Pasha to the assistance of Mezid bey. In the autumn of 
1443 he crossed the Danube into Bulgarian territory, and, after taking 
the fortresses of NiS, Pi rot, and Sofia, conducted his army over the Haemus 
range as well. A Year later Vladvslav I marie a treaty at Szeged with tlie 
Sultan, whom the news of the defeats inflicted upon his armies had impelled 
to offer to make peace; but, encouraged by an absolution from his oath 
granted by the papal legate. Cardinal Cesarini. the Hungarian king broke 
his compact and began to wage war against the Turks on Bulgarian soil. 
Hunyndi joined his sovereign at Nicopolih; but the troops promised by 
the Christian princes of Europe never arrived, and the Hungarian army 
was defeated at Varna. Vkdyslav fell; and Hunyndi himself had the 
greatest difficulty in escaping from the dutches of \ hrl “the Devil, the 
double-faced VoVvode of Watlachia. During the yam which followed, 
Hunyndi was engaged in the direction of the internal affairs of c 
country, which had betn left without a king; imd in 1448 the treachery 
of his WaUacHian and Serbian allies involved him in a fresh defeat—on 
the Field of Blackbirds or Kossovo—at the hands of the Turks, hive 
years later (1453), bv the capture of Constantinople, the new Sultan, 
Mahomet II, became inaster of the whole Balkan peninsula; and in 1456 
he started to attack Hungary at tlie bead of an army said to have numbered 
nearly 200,000 men. While besieging the fortress of Belgrade, however, this 
annv was decisively beaten by Huuyadi, assisted by Giovanni Capistrano, 
the Franciscan friar who had put himself at the head ot the European 
crusaders; and the fortress was relieved. The victory at Belgrade stemmed 
tho tide of Turkish expansion for a long period; and in commemoration 
of the triumph of the Christian arms the Pope ordained that a bell should 
be rung every day in all churches in Christendom. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, Huuyadi fell a victim to the plague which had broken out in the 
Christian camp. 

John HunyadPs rapid rise to power was largely due to the bitter struggle 
between the magnates and the lesser nobility. According to the new 
political conception which developed after the extinction of the house of 
Anjou, the lesser nobility, which was in a numerical majority in Parlia¬ 
ment, endeavoured continuously to increase its influence upon the direction 
of the affairs of the nation. John Huuyadi was the lender of the party of 
c*>sn. a. van. vx«. cn. xi*. ' 30 
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the lesser nobility; the great land-owners despised him, but they feared him 
too* and during the period when he was acting as Regent he made Parlia¬ 
ment invite six lesser nobles to .sit on the National Council attached to his 
person as an advisory body,, which contained two prelates and four secular 
magnates, his object being thereby to ensure the predoininonce of the 
lesser nobility in politics and in government. His appointment as coni' 
uianri er- i n -chief and his election as Regent was therefore a victoiy of 
the lesser nobility over the haughty and imperious aristocracy; end 
this was the reason why the great conqueror of the Turks, who on 
his father's side was of foreign origin, became the hero of the knightly 
order of Hungarian nobles and the darling of all classes of the nation 
dike. 

The internal problem of the period was indeed the struggle between the 
Estates* During the days of the Arpdd kings down to the reign of Bela IV, 
and during the reigns of the two strong Angevin sovereigns, the royal 
power had appeared personified in the person of the reigning king. During 
the reign of the minor, Ladidos TV* however, power passed from hand 
to hand and came successively into the possession of the various party 
governments, the result being that the royal power came eventually to 
be regarded m impersonal. It whs at this period that the use of the 
wottis corona and later corona sacra came into vogue in place of the words 
rear and rcgmim^ thU change being accompanied by the cult of the Holy 
Crown presented originally to St Stephen by the Pope—which hod origin¬ 
ally been on ecclesiastical symbol—as a symbol of the royal power. This 
cult had reached such an importance by the accession of the first Angevin 
king that a coronation performed without the Holy Crown was not 
regarded as valid. And now, in the days of Ladislas V, also a minor, when 
the reins of government were in the hands of Hunyadi, a lessor noble 
elected to the office of Regent by the Estates, the conception of the Holy 
Crown received a wider interpretation in public law: that Crown was 
raised from a mere symbol of the royal power to the politicftl symbol of 
the nation corporate embracing the sovereign himself and the Estates 
endowed with political rights* Under this interpretation, which was 
systematised half a century later by Stephen Yerbcteay, the great jurist 
responsible for the scientific codification of Hungarian private and public 
law, power is possessed, not by the king, but by the Holy Crown, the 
members of which are the king and the nation—in other word*, the Estates 
endowed with political right*, or the Mum corpus sacra* coronas -—that 
power being enjoyed and exercised a? a trust by the king crowned with 
that Crown, The doctrine of the Holy Crown in the form in which it 
has existed in the legal system of constitutional Hungary is without 
doubt the conception of Vertxkxy; but its roob reach back to the political 
conception of the lesser nobility in the dap of Lodislos V, while the 
foundations of the historical development of tlm thesis may be traced 
as far hack os the thirteenth century, to the reign of Lodislas IV. 
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The conception of the central power latent in this political interpreted 
tinn was an instinctive move on the part of the leaser nobility for self- 
defence against the encroachments of the aristocracy; and it is owing to 
this move that the oligarchs of the fifteenth century were unable to obtain 
a power equal to that exercised by their predecessors two centuries pre¬ 
viously, when the national assembly of the prelates and lesser nobles bad 
had to submit its resolutions for approval and ratification , not to the king, 
but to the king and barons who jointly represented the royal power or— 
to use the expression then in vogue—the power of the Crown. It wa 
this same political conception that the nation relied upon later, in the 
days of the Habsburgs, in its struggle against the anti-const! tutioim! 
endeavours of the foreign princes. The conception of the division of the 
power between king and I^tates comprised in constitutional law is reflected 
aIso in the elections to the throne made in the fifteenth century, fhe 
successive dynasties—Luxemburg^, Habsbnrgs, Jagiellos—had at all 
times proclaimed and considered the transfer of the crown by right irf 
heredity to be the only legal method. The nobility, on the other hand, 
regarding both lines, male and female, of the ancient dynasty ruling 
by hereditary right as extinct with the deaths of Lewis the Great 
and his daughter, insisted upon their right to elect their king. The 
conflict of the two principles usually resulted in a solution by cam- 
promise, os may be seen in the eases of Sigismund, Albert of Hahsburg, 
and Lewis II + " However, after the death of King Albert in U$9 the 
conflict led to a civil war between the Habsborg party, which stood for 
the right of that king's posthumous son LadLla* on the ground of 
legitimate inheritance, and the adherents of the right of free election 
the Jagiello party—who raised Vladyslav, King of Poland, to the throne 
by election. Out of this struggle, which when repeated in 1526 resulted 
in the country becoming divided into two opposing sections and thus 
indirectly in the advance of the Turks into the heart of Hungary, tire 
nation was led, in the middle of the fifteenth century, into smoother waters 
by John Hunyadi and his son King Matthias Corvinus. 

The struggle between the aristocracy and the lesser nobility (gentry) 
for the possession of power, which John Hunyadi, with the aid ot his 
paramount authority, succeeded for a time in restricting within narrow 
limits after his death broke out again with renewed violence. The 
aristocratic league which had secured a predominant influence over the 
helpless young k mg Ladblas, under the direction of Ulrich of Ci 11 i, the king* 
cousin, incited the monarch against Hunyadi's sons; and the rivuliy of 
the two parties degenerated into implacable hatred when the adherents 
of the Hunyadis cut the conspirator Cilli to pieces, and when the king, 
breaking the promise he had given, threw the responsibility upon Ladblos 
Hunyadi and had him executed* ^while he tnok Ins younger brother 
Matthias prisoner and dragged him off to captivity in Prague, The 
treatment meted out to the sons of the national hero provoked great 
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bitterness nil over the country among the lesser nobility; and when, barely 
a year later, news came of the death of Lodjslas V, the public opinion of 
the Hungarians espoused the cause of the surviving son of the great 
Hunyadi with irrepressible enthusiasm. 

Two members of the aristocracy possessing great power—■Ladislas 
Garai, Count Palatine, and Nicholas (Jjlaki, Voivode of Transylvania— 
themselves aspired to the throne. Others again endeavoured to obtain 
the kingship for one of the sons-in-law of King Albert of Hahsburg— 
for Gosimir, King of Poland, or William, Duke of Saxony. Though at 
the outset he supported the claims of the King of Poland, the Emperor 
Frederick of Hnbsburg would have liked to secure the Hungarian throne 
for himself, having the Holy Crown, entrusted to his keeping during the 
minority of Xadidas V, still in bis possession. However, not one of the 
claimants was able to hold his own against the Hunyadi party, The 
lesser nobles stood in serried ranks behind Michael Sziligyi, the organiser 
of young Matthias' party, and his sister, John Hunyadis widow; and 
they enjoyed the support of a section of the prelates too, who were under 
the direction of the great humanist, John Viter. Bishop of Nagy v4 rad. 
Seeing how things stood, the most powerful of the magnates changed 
their attitude and perforce joined Matthias'party. Then the Parliament 
convened by the Count Palatine early in 14*58 elected Matthias Hunyadi 
king, appointing his uncle Michael Szilrfgyi as Regent; this wus* done 
both because Matthias was a minor and in order to ensure the influence 
of the lesser nobility on the cm;duct of affairs. 

lids was the first time since the extinction of the house of Arpdd that 
a national king had occupied the throne of St Stephen. The lesser nobles, 
however, dictated severe conditions to the young king who had been chosen 
from their own ranks. Regarding Matthias as a party king, they mode 
every* effort to ensure their influence on his conduct of the government, 
and at the same time to mitigate the burdens of military sendee, of which 
the Turkish wars had compelled Hunyadi to take fulf advantage. One 
of the conditions governing the election {capitukitiones) stipulated that 
the king was to defend the country with his own soldiers and at his own 
expense, being entitled to call the banderia of the magnates to arms only 
in the event of great danger and the levies of the lesser nobility only in 
extreme urgency as a last resort. SriUgyi accepted these conditions, 
agreeing also to the stipulation of the league of magnates w hich required 
Matildas to wed the Count Palatine's daughter. But King Matthias 
(1458-90) frustrated all these calculations. He returned from his cap¬ 
tivity in Bohemia ns the betrothed of the daughter of George PodSbmdy, 
who had been raised to the throne of Bohemia by the Bohemian Estates, 
and with an energy and earnestness that belied his youth (he was only 
eighteen) seized the reins of power^ compelling his unde to resign his 
office as Regent, Hereupon, a section of the aristocracy got into touch 
with the Emperor Frederick III and invited him to occupy the Hungarian 
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throne. However, Matthias compelled these magnates to yield one after 
another, and, after defeating the imperial armies, made peace with 
Frederick: the Emperor agreed to surrender the Holy Crown, while 
Matthias on his part undertook that in the event of his not having a 
male heir Frederick and his successors should, by virtue of the right 
handed down by Albert and Lftdislaa V, be entitled to succeed to the 

Hungarian throne. . . „ , 

After having secured his throne, Matthias turned against the lurks. 
He once more reduttid Walkchia and Serbia to the position of vassals 
of the Hungarian Crown, victoriously compelled the Turks to withdraw 
also from the fortress of Jajce in Bosnia, and, in order to ensure the 
success of his further efforts, without delay began the work ot reform¬ 
ing the military and financial organisation. The banderkl system, asa 
result of the negligence of those under obligation of military service, did 
not represent sudi a force as it had a hundred year* previously. With 
the object of further developing the militia ( portalu ) established by 
Sigiaimmd, the Parliament of 1458 itself required the nobility to provide 
one mounted soldier for every SO villein-holdings (^ionr*)* ^parate 
countv battalions being organised out of the poritdis cavalry and plw=«l 
under the command of captains appointed by the king. I-ster, in l«o, 
Matthias, with the consent of Parliament, required nobles possessing 
fewer than ten villein-holdings to do military service in person, awl 
compelled the more wealthy to provide one mounted soldier each for 
every ten villein-holdings. In addition to these measures, which amounted 
practically to universal conscription, Matthias established a standing 
anny which, except for the smaller mounted army of Charles VII of 
France, was the first of its kind in Europe. Matthias' standing army 
comprised both cavalry and infantry. By these measures the peace tooting 
of the military forces of Hungary advanced to some 40,000, and the war 
footin'- to 150,000 or 200,000 men. Simultaneously with the abolition 
of the land tax of 18 dinars which hail l*en introduced instead ot the 
coinage tax {lucrum eamcrae )—the seignorage—he established a treasury 
tax of 20 dinars, extending tlse obligation to pay this tax to nil the 
villeins, poor nobles, and privileged settlers (Saxons and Cumans) alike. 
More than once he imposed the extraordinary tax without it being voted 
by Parliament, fixing the amount at 1 gold florin a year. The new 
system of taxation increased the revenue of the treasury, the same object 
being served also by re-organising the customs duties on foreign trade 
and by intensifying the activity of the mines. 

Whereas his military and financial reforms were directed by considera¬ 
tions of foreign policy, Matthias' important reforms of ad minis tnftiuti 
ami justice were inspired by a desire to restore internal order and to 
improve the situation of the lower classes oppressed by the selhshnesa of 
the landed Estates, The reform of*the administration of justice earned 
uut towards the close of bis reign aimed at a re-organisation of the courts 
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and at a simpli Beat inn of legal procedure* The lowest court—the county 
court with a bench consisting of four justices representing the county 
nobility and ton homines regii —was re-organised into a court holding 
public trials on fixed dates, against the judgments of which appeal could 
be made to the judicial commissions of the royal Curia* In the field of 
legal procedure the king introduced an important measure providing for 
the abolition of trial by combat, as well as completely abrogating the 
system of compositions; thus the penal code was developed in the direction 
of public Jaw. In the Court administration—probably under the influence 
of Italian models—the king broke with the older feudal organisation and 
laid the foundations of the professional central bureaucracy, in this point 
anticipating many States of Western Europe* 

Matthias' reforms in administration and justice reflect that spirit of 
fairness and that strong sense of justice w hich, together with the unrivalled 
energy of bis personality, ivere the most typical features of his diameter* 
In the administration of justice he did not permit any secondary eon- 
ridenitioiL His band fell heavily on the privileged classes; yet there is 
hardly a name which bos been the object of such universal praise—or 
worshipped for so Jong a period with such fervour—in Hungary as his 
wa^ r Though he did not formally commit any breach of the constitution, 
and had his laws passed by Parliament, he nevertheless had but little 
respect for the privileges and constitutional rights of the mighty lords* 
All the greater wo$ his understanding for the troubles of the lowly, the 
oppressed, the petty nobles, and the riUeins; and he did all in bis power 
to relieve them. This was the secret of his great popularity and the 
source of the epithet u the just* 1 conferred upon him by posterity. He 
was one of the great Renaissance princes who were the harbingers of 
modem absolutism, princes who, by relying upon the support of the 
lower classes of their subjects, were able to assert their power to the 
full. 

An impressive manifestation of the personality of this great Renaissance 
prince was the foundation of his famous library in Buck, the BtbHoikem 
Corviniana^ which according to the evidence of his contemporaries vied 
both in quantity and in quality with the wealthy Renaissance libraries 
of the Vatican and of Urbina. The library, which the Hungarian Estates, 
in the agreement mode with Jolin Con inus after Matthias' death, declared 
to be inalienable national property, thereby converting it into one of the 
first public libraries in Europe, fell after the capture of Buda in 1526 
partly into the hands of the Turks, the remainder being carried off by 
Mary of Habsburg and Ferdinand I and scattered all over the world; 
but the remains which are still in existence—some 100 volumes decor¬ 
ated by the most famous miniature painters of the lifteenth century— 
are eloquent evidence of the artistic leanings and taste of the great king 
and bibliophile* It is to this artistic taste that we owe the advance made 
by Renaissance architecture, which flourished in the age of Matthias 
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side liy side with the Gothic architecture now at the zenith of its develop¬ 
ment.' The earliest important monument of this style of architecture in 
Hungary was the palace in Buda, of wWch only fragments have survived. 
The court of Matthias offered a home and a generous livelihood to the 
humanistic artists and scholars who had accepted his invitation to com _ 
to Hungary; these artists and scholars obtained Hungarian pupils 
founded schools; but all this was swept away by the days of chaos an 
upheaval which followed his death. Humanism had J°uud 'ts 
Hungary already in the days of SigUrmind. Later on, John \itcA Arch¬ 
bishop of Esztergom (Gran), the personal of Huoyadi who acted 

as tutor to young Matthias, became the leader of the humamstic htemo 
circle in Hungary. It was Vifca who lied awakened in Matthias* desire 
to encourage science and scholarship; and the latter welcomed to b» 
court the humanistic historians Bonfinl, Galeotti, and Rnnzmio, the 
founders of the humanistic school of Hungarian historiography, « o 
enjoyed his constant patronage, Regiomontanus too, the eminent 
astronomer, came to Hungary; and it was with his co-operation tha 
Matthias founded the Aatdrmia Istropohlana at Poassony (Pressburg) to 
replace the university founded by Lewis the Great at Pecs, which had 
been destroyed. A large number of Hungarian humanists were active, 
under the direction of John Vitcz, furthering science and poetry. Tb* 
most eminent of these humanists was John Gie*nn«ei, Bishop of Pecs, 
who under the name of “Janus Pannonms" attained distinction among 
the neo-Latin poets. It was with the co-operation of these savants that, 
after the death of Matthias, the first scientific association was formed 
(the SodidUtu IAtteraria Danu&iana). And it was in the age of Matthias 
(in 1473) that the first Hungarian printing press—that founded by 
Andrew Hess of Nuremberg—began its operations in Buda, the first 
product of this pres® being the Ckronkm Bude n-wr, which offers such 
striking proof of the revival of historical research in the days of the 

^taremarkable revival and rapid development in Matthias' reign of 
science, scholarship, and art was almost overshadowed by his signal success 
as a general. However, while his father had practically confined his 
attention to the Turkish campaigns, Matthias made the adjoining 
provinces of the Romano-Germanic Empire (Austria and Bohemia) the 
primary objects of his warn. In 1408 he had a conflict with his whilom 
father-in-law, George of Bohemia, who had maintained secret relations 
with the discontented Hungarian magnates conspiring against their king, 
and who by his Hussite leanings and Hussite policy had at the same time 
provoked the bitter hostility of the Holy See. Pope Paid H prompted 
Matthias to undertake a crusade against Bohemia, the Hungarian mg 
being encouraged also by the Emperor IVedcrick Ilf, who was delighted 
to that the relations between his Czech and Hungarian neighbour* 
had cooled. Not that Matthias needed much encouragement: the war 
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against Bohemia fitted into hia political schemes; so he invaded Moravia, 
occupied Brno and Olomouc, And penetrated into Bohemia, whereupon 
the Csaecb-Moravuin mid Silesian Estates, at a Parliament held at Oloinmic 
in 1469, elected him King of Bohemia, crowning him at Brno. In answer 
to this move George Podebrady induced the Bohemian Estates to elect 11 s 
his successor 'Vladislav, son of the Polish king Casiiuir, thereby creating 
a breach between Matthias and Poland. After the death of Podebrady in 
1+71, the Emperor too acknowledged Vladislav as King of Bohemia, 
while at home there was discontent owing to the failure to carry on the 
war against the Turks and to the heavy burdens involved by the taxes 
imposed for the purpose of carrying on the Bohemian contest; and the 
insurgent magnates invited Casimir, Prince of Poland, to occupy the 
throne. Prince Casiiuir actually entered Hungary with an ninny; but 
Matthias had meanwhile disarmed the disaffection of the magnates, and 
the Polish claimant was compelled to retire without having achieved any¬ 
thing. Then in 1474 Matthias led a fresh expedition against Bohemia, 
this time with the approval of the Hungarian Estates; and, anticipa ting 
the proposed A ustri an-Czech-Hum an ian offensive against Hungary, he 
entered Breslau in triumph. After an armistice of four years, the Treaty 
of Olomouc (1478) finally put an end to hostilities; under this treaty 
Bohemia was left to Vladislav, but the subordinate provinces—Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia (Lausitz)—■came into the possession of Matthias, who 
also retained the title of King of Bohemia. 

By this time Matthias was at war with the Emperor Frederick too, 
whose double-dealing in the conflict with Bohemia had forced the Hun¬ 
garian king to resort to armed intervention. Between 1477 and 1485 
Matthias conducted three campaigns against the Emperors Austrian 
hereditary provinces; the result of these campaigns was the Jail of Vienna 
and the subjection of la>wer Austria and Styria to the Hungarian 
king. 

By acquiring possession of these Bohemian and Austrian provinces 
Matthias had paved the way to the imperial throne. He first made 
a peaceful attempt to obtain it; and in 1471 he did succeed in securing 
from the Emperor Frederick a promise that the latter would recommend 
the Electors and the German Reichstag to accept Matthias as bis suc¬ 
cessor. About the same time Matthias opened negotiations with the 
Electors themselves, one of whom — Albert of Hohetizollem, Margrave uf 
Brandenburg—declared his willingness to support him, while the others 
refused to entertain the suggestion. Failing to achieve his object in this 
manner owing to the duplicity of the Emperor, in 1474 he invited Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, to make an alliance for the purpose of 
breaking the power of the Hababurgs. Charles, however, turned a deaf 
ear; and after bis death in 1477 this scheme too came to nought. Then 
Matthias concentrated his forces on the work of securing the possession 
of the neighbouring imperial provinces of Bohemia and Austria, in order 
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tq be able in the event of the election of ft new king on the death of 
Frederick to enter the lists in the struggle for the crown m the mightiest 

prince of the Empire L . k , 

Matthias Hunyadi has been very severely reproached, both by 
contemporaries and hy posterity, for departing from the path marked 
out bv his fattier, and, instead of energetically continuing the struggle 
against the Turks, squandering the forces of his country and bows 
eminent military capacity in campaigns of conquest in the West. 
However, this reproach is not quite just; for in the years U75^b 
and again in 1479 and 1481 he began campaigns for the purpose of 
freeing the frontier zones of Bosnia and harassing the Turkish frontier 
district in Bulgaria; and the records of these campaigns shew that he never 
lost sight of the Turkish danger, and that the ultimate object of his policy 
in the West was the organisation of an eventual expedition on a huge 
scale for the expulsion of the Ottomans, Experience had taught Matthias, 
as it had taught his father before him, tliat all he had to expect in the 
struggle against the Turks wils the papal sulwidy, which came to take the 
place of the auxiliary hosts the West had undertaken to send to his aid; 
so it had become evident to him that he could not reckon upon the 
assistance of Western Europe except in the event of a close political 
connexion based upon a German-Hungarian federation. Despite her un¬ 
doubted power, Hungary seemed to him top weak to oppose the oriental 
enemy which was disciplined by the Asiatic despotism of the Turks; even 
JW national king he [>aved the way for a personal union with the east 
German provinces and, if possible, with the whole Empire, thereby 
resuming the foreign policy of K1& IV and Sigismund, Owing to his 
death, which ensued unexpectedly at the early age of fifty, and to the 
weakness of his successor, his policy proved a failure; but his conception— 
to revive Sigismund’s personal union of Germau, Czech, and Hungarian 
—appears in the light of results to liave been the only one calculated to 
provide the means oi checking the advance of the 1 urks and averting the 
national catastrophe of 1720. The conquest of a large section of Bohemia 
and of the Austrian provinces was a masterly achievement and a signal 
feat of generalship; and the conception of foreign policy expressed in 
these conquests is eloquent proof of Matthias’sound practical appreciation 
of tbe situation* 

In the last year ol his life the question of the succession caused Matthias 
the greatest anxiety. His married life with both his consorts—Catherine 
FodC'bnuk and Beatrice of Naples, both of whom he hud wedded for 
political reasons—had been unhappy; and both marriages remained 
without issue. His only child was his illegitimate son, John Corvines, 
whose mother was the daughter of n Breslau burgher. Though at his death 
he was only fifty years of age, he had already made every effort to 
secure Prince John’s succession to the throne. The result of these efforts 
was the so-called Lex Palatini (Law of the Palatine), which Inter on 
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acquired such importance in constitutional taw. Under this law the Count 
Palatine became Captain-General of the country, second only to the king 
as head of the judicature* guardian of the king during his minority, regent 
of the country during the tinges absence or during an interregrtun^ 
intermediary between king and nation in the event of any quarrel between 
the two; at royal elections it was his privilege to proclaim the assembling 
of Parliament for the purpose and to record the first vote. At a later 
period this law put into the hands of the Estates electing the Count 
Palatine a strong constitutional guarantee against the absolutist ten¬ 
dencies of their Habsburg sovereigns. By this law Matthias had desired 
to ensure the succession of John Comnus to the throne; for simul¬ 
taneously with the promulgation of the law he had made one uf his 
most devoted adherent*— Imne Sanpolyai, a man who had been advanced 
from the obscurity of a poor lesser noble to the dignity and wealth of a 
magnate—Count Palatine- Nevertheless, he failed to achieve his object, 
Szupnlyai died before him; and when* in April 1+90, the king too passed 
away unexpectedly, the palatinate was vacant, so that Prince John lacked 
the official support which his father had desired to secure him. But the 
young prince lacked also the energy essential for obtaining the crown; 
and he lacked his father s authority too. Though he had followers among 
the lesser nobles whom the Hunyadis had exalted and by the grant of 
estates had advanced at the expense of the aristocratic families, public 
opinion was not on his side. The Estates hod had enough of the glorious 
hut severe rule of the Hunyadis, They preferred to put themselves 
under the rule of Vladislav JagieUo, the prince who had abandoned the 
kingdom of Poland for Bohemia, They hoped tbit they wuuld find 
him to be a weak king yielding to their will and respecting their rights. 
This anticipation proved to be correct, Vladislav II (1+99-1516) was 
a weak rider, during whose reign there was a renewal of the troubles which 
the Hunyadi regime Imd for half a century kept in check; and Hungary 
begun to approach her doom to the accompaniment of bitter internal 
feudu on the one hand and an unceasing heroic defensive struggle against 
the Turks on the other. 

The aristocracy and the gentry, nobility and villeins, prelates and towns, 
the court favourites—some of whom were foreigner—and the provincial 
Hungarian nobility jealous of their liberty, the political feuds of all these 
several factors with one another and with the weak power of the Crown, 
in a few short years destroyed the results achieved by the rule of Matthias. 
It was only by celling the finest of the Garvin manuscripts and of the 
artistic gems of the royal collection, and by the aid of loans obtained 
from subjects allowed to make havoc of the royal property, that this 
successor of Lewis the Great and of Matthias Hunyadi was able to 
maintain his unpretentious household. And this financial decay was only 
one of the many symptoms of the uttir decline of the central power and 
of the royal authority, and of the collapse of the constitutional State, 
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which was accompanied by signs of anarchy; and as a result, despite 
the heroic bravery of her soldiers, thirty-six years after the death of 
Matthias Hungary was brought to the held of Mohic*, 'where in 1526, 
with the death of King Lewis II and the annihilation of his army, two- 
thirds of her territory were lost and remained for a century nnd a half 
under the Turkish yoke. 






CHAPTER XX 

POLITICAL THEORY IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

Das r>: was not the Ia*t medieval thinker to dream of unity as the most 
splendid of politics! ideals; but lie was the last to whom that dream might 
reasonably have presented itself as Instinct with hope. After his time 
mreumstaiKw compelled the onset 0 f plurelity, and if men repeated the 
Old dogmas, It was Without conviction and as a tradition already in defeat, 
tor the existence of separate and right-claiming nationalities had become 
J? r 1 W| ' L ' , 1 * e ww**ing) *10 inescapable fact. Praemunire and Promisor# in 
England, the Pragmatic Sanction in France, were the index to a 
modernity which hid escapee! the swaddling clothes of medieval thought 
Once the Pope had been At Avignon, even more, once he had left it, the 
world a, a single Christian society could hardly be preached as roditi ■ 
and if there teim.ii men like Augustinus Triumphs, the federalism of 
Nicholas of tusa shews that even the splendour of unity had come to 
have a new connotation. Our task is to analyse the decay of the idea of 
the UjtuMua Chrviiam as a system of ideas, and to discover the out- 
itnes of the new sy stem by which men sought to replace it. The decay 
of course was not a matter of one moment or of one thinker. It took at 
least until the French Revolution for the self-sufficiency of the .secular 
Mat^ to be «cognt*d as practically beyond repeal; and, even then, the 
iht Pape of de Maistre and the Syllabi* of l*SGd stand as protista against 
Its id vent. But the indestructible pluralism of the foctowas alreaxhteven 
m Dantes tune, beeommg finally evident, Oir-c there had been the 
captivity of Avignon, the Great Schism, and the Councils, ulurnlism in 
government was only a matter of time The Reformation only set the 
seal upon ideas that ail earlier generation hud made inevitable. 

ihe Inter Middle Ages are occupied, for the must part, with three 
pwt piulibs, I here ia the problem of the position of the Papacy in 
the Church. Can a power, it is asked, be absolute and irresponsible that 
is used for ends either dubiously good or certainly bad? Men. thereby, 
are driven liack to search into the foundations of authority, and from 
such an enquiry no institution has ever emerged unscathed. What 
secondly, is the relation ufThe Church to secular society? That question 
is a^ked from two angles. It s M by men like the supporter* of Lewi, 
nf Baiana. and by the simple Parliamentarians at Westminster who do 
not like good English money to lill the pockets of Italian churchmen It 
U| ask«J, also by men like the Spiritual Franciscans, who are convinced 
x h ™ h,, “ J lfe “ °. ne of poverty, and are distressed 

wJt JTftof 3 ® f n dcvotetJ to wor % 'deals. And, thirdly, 

t are the internal relations of secular society? How measure the 
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meaning of imperial lonLhip when an English lung, as with Richard H, 
can claim to he cnf'tcr rmprrwr duns son roialmCj and lawyers like Bartolu? 
are driven, aim nut despite themselves, to recognise that civiiaa and rrgnum 
Have nil the marks of the original world-State, the Empire itself? 

These are the problems, and, at long last, they shatter the medieval 
unified commonwealth into the fragments we to-day call sovereign States, 
They do not do so, let it be insisted, upon general principle. Until at 
least Maehiavelli, there is no thinker who does not somehow fed that 
Christendom is a single people in which there may he different kingdoms 
but in which, at least ultimately,, there must be a single impfrium. For 
some, that power is papal; for others, it belongs to the Emperor; for 
others, again, it is built upon the Gelarian model of a harmony that is 
one in its duality. And the modem conception of the sovereign State 
could not, in this time, come into full birth because alt medieval thinking 
was penetrated by the idea of a legal order which reflected the principle 
of nature and controlled thereby the legality of particular laws, ts Right* 
in the medieval time i.h a blend so cunningly compounded of ethics and 
theology that the notion of something justifiable merely because it was 
ordered would have struck most minds with horror. Whatever contradicted 
natural law contradicted that which reflects the declared will of God; it 
cannot, therefore, pa^ess validity. With such an idea suffusing the whole 
of medieval life, it is only with difficulty that we press to a power in the 
prince to interpret natural law, and thence to a law- which is binding 
itjKJti all because it is hi* wilL Vet, even then, not only does the older 
doctrine persist, as with Marsilio and Gregory of Hamburg, but the 
modern idea of the ruler’s sovereignty has to st niggle also with the idea of 
law as the mandate of the people. The lawyers may argue that there has 
been irandatio of power from people to prince, and that in perpetuity. 
But populw it tutor principc a rule that dies hard; and even in the 
triumph of its mighty opposite it is not forgotten. For with the religious 
nonconformity of the sixteenth century it arises, phoenix-]ike, from what 
were deemed its ashes. The natural law of the Middle Ages is the parent 
of the natural rights of the eighteenth century. 

The pontificate of Boniface VIII marks a real epoch in the history of 
the Papacy. Logically, doubtless, he made no chums that were not already 
implicit in the proud challenge of the Hildebrandinc Papacy; and his 
dognifLs had already been enunciated, if with very different emphasis, by 
men so different as John of Salisbury and Thomas Aquino, But the 
these* of Boniface were announced in a very different atmosphere. The 
Empire was ceasing to count as a pivotal force in European affaire. The 
Papacy itself, confronted by the new nationalism of England and France, 
was less administratively than doctrinally [uiminount* The struggle with 
Philip the Fair on the one hand, and with Lewis of Bavaria on the 
other, only brought into the mofc striking prominence at once its 
physical Impotence and its moral degeneration. Yet at no time in its 
gw, ec» * 
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history were its claims so splendidly displayed. Merely to suggest duality 
of porter, says Boniface, is heresy; his opponents, who posit that principle, 
pot themselves out of court. Therefore to the Papacy belongs the lord¬ 
ship of the world; and the contrast is striking between the power sub* 
stan MaIIy achieved and the claims it is thought legitimate to advance. 

In the period before the Conciliar Movement, no one stated the papal 
case with either the power or the insight of Thomas Aquinas. The 
arguments have little of novelty either in substance or in statement. 
The point of departure is the historic one of the need for a unified 
w orld, reinforced by every argument that scriptural text and imaginative 
metaphor can suggest Thence it is inferred that unity needs a visible 
embodiment un earth, and it is a short step therefrom to argue that the 
Pope has tit runique giadium. The tern pond power may be admim- 
stmtivelv in the hands of secular princes, but, as of right, it is an ulti¬ 
mately papal prerogative. Fur since it originates in sin, it is necessarily 
inferior in spiritual authority, u Princely power,^ says Alvaro Pelayo, 
u la ordained by the spiritual power ” Ultimately, at least, all States are 
ecclesiastical institutions, for they have merely the care of those antecedent 
ends which are the threshold of that greater eternal end of which the 
Church is the appointed guardian. Metaphor emphasises the relationship 
of subordination. The Church is heaven to the earth of the secular power; 
it is the sun to the moon, it is gold to lead, or soul to body. Temporal 
rulers are the mere executors of papal will; their offices, argues the clerk 
in that best of medieval dialogues, the Stmnmm Viridaril , arc gradux in 
ecdtxUi, And temporal exercise of authority h a trust subject at every 
point to papal interpretation of its fitness* A theory which, as late as 
Innocent 10, had distinguished between the Pope’s spiritual power to 
correct the misdeeds of princes arid his extraordinary intervention as a 
temporal sovereign, already, by the middle of the fourteenth century, is 
unable to see effective difference between them. History, or what passes 
for history, is invoked in papal support The Donation of Conxtaniine 
becomes a restoration to the Pope of an authority originally his own. 
The electors to the Empire are, accordingly, his agents; and the imperial 
title is dependent upm hi s confirmation. So, if the throne be vacant, the 
Pope is its natural guardian. And a* he confirms, so may be nominate 
and depose; the fealty of subjoctn is a function of his pleasure* We have 
moved far from the earlier Gelasinti view of Church and Slate as co¬ 
ordinate powers. The duplex diredimm of Dante ceases to have a place 
in a world where the majesty of Rome is alone paramount and legitimate. 

It is a tremendous doctrine, the more noteworthy in its amplitude when 
it is remembered that he in whose name it wax marie was either the virtual 
partisan of France at Avignon or struggling with difficulty, after 1370, 
to win back his hold of Home itself. The greater, indeed, the decline of 
papal power, the more far-reaching Ure the claims of iU parti Mins; the 
trappings of royalty are more eagerly displayed that the shrunken body 
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njay be the better concealed. All civil legislation may, a* the priest argute 
in the Somnium Virid&rii , lie tit bottom Canon Law ; but there b do 
ecclesiastical test which sanctions the Statute of Praemunire. The 
medieval Pope is a true Austin bn sovereign, but, like most aperies of 
that genus* he cannot get his will enforced. The claim is there* hut it is 
an index to con diet rather than a lever of action. 

Nothing* perhaps* illustrates so well the ambit and the environment of 
papal theory as the treatbe On the Power of the Pope by Augustin u* 
rriumphns. Written* almost certainly, before 1SJ25* it wai dedicated to 
■John NX II and intended n.s a weapon in the great struggle against Levin 
of Bavaria, With a single exception* it sees no limit to the power of the 
Pope. He is the vicegerent of God with plenipotentiary authority. He 
is to lie worshipped as a saint, and so vast is his prerogative that* even 
if he be a sinner, yet hb power b of God. Neither the Emperor nor the 
laity can interfere in his choice* nor can he be deposed. If, in deed t he be 
a heretic* a general council has the right of deposition; but in that event 
it is the heresy, and not the will of the council* by which his authority is 
termiElated, I hat apart, he is entitled to absolute obedience. Hb will h 
the wil] of God, and from hb decision neither prince nor peasant may 
appeal; nay* to venture to do so is to rebel against God, since papal 
authority is of divine institution. 

Nor is this all. Since the Pope hog a power which clearly transcends 
all earthly rivalry, the superiority of the Papacy to the Empire is mani¬ 
fest. Indeed, granted the nature of his office, the Empire, in the view of 
Augustinus* shrinks to a pule figment of reality * For the Pope may depose 
the Emperor. He may set aside an ejection. He may transfer the power 
to choose from the constituted electors. He may alter the actual con¬ 
stitution of the Empire. And these rights apply similarly to all other 
secular government* since the Pope acts on earth as the vicegerent of God. 
lemporal nuthority i Augustinm argues has no validity save as it con¬ 
forms to the will of the priesthood. The Donation of Constantine means 
the restoration to the Pope of direct sovereignty overall earthly kingdoms. 
It means that the forms of government exist by hb permission; that the 
property of princes is his property; that neither royal nor imperial law 
is ndid save as he consents to it. And this, be it noted, is not a theory 
sot above the battle which hud been joined. It is the necessary weapon 
of a Papacy which had abandoned the pursuit of spiritual right and sought 
to control the world by immetsion in the world* It is the voice of tui- 
perifiJbiu using for its purpose weapons it hod neither the moral right nor 
the physical power to wield* 

Inevitably it met with challenge and it b with the outline of the 
against its claims that the faint shadow of modern political doctrine 
appears on the horizon* For* ns Frederick II pointed out to hb fellow- 
princes* the papal theory was not 11 only an attack upon the Empire; it 
laid the axe at the mot of all secular independence. Nor did it fit the 
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facts of European life. If the Empire was a declining power, the new 
nationalism of England and France was an index of growth. And such 
claims could only have made their way if they had been supported by a 
moral vigour which made men eager to respect the Papacy. That was not 
the case. The popular literature of the fourteenth century is nothing so 
much as a contemptuous account of the ethical degradation of the Church. 
Chaucer has no good word for any ecclesiastic save the poor parson; 
Lang] mid strikes the same note with even greater emphasis; Gascoigne’s 
sombre picture is later attuned to the same key. The dislike of Rome is 
evident on every hand* It 5^ shewn. For instance* in Lhe refusal to allow 
Henry Beaufort, the Cardinal-Bishop of Winchester, to take part in the 
busiucs- of the Privy Council once he had been elevated to the purple. It 
h shewn in Archbishop Chichele's response to Martin V when ordered to 
set aside the Statute of Pro vigors: only be himself, wrote the archbishop* 
in all England would venture to raise the question; and it was bard to l>e 
blamed for what he could not. avoid. What* indeed T Rome and its parti¬ 
sans foiled to understand was that the rise of national States was even 
more fatal to their claims than the existence of the imperial power; and 
when, as with WycHF in England and Hus in Bohemia, the condition of 
Rome made possible the .synthesis of national Feeling and the demand for 
religious reform* the maintenance of those claims had become impossible. 

Not the least interesting evidence of their unreality may be found in 
a treatise, written in 1300, which was almost certainly the work of one 
Pierre du Buis* a royal advocate in Normandy, and an eager partisan oF 
Philip IV in his struggle against Boniface VHL The treatise is a curious 
mingling of medieval and modern ideas. It is medieval in its insistence on 
the need for unity of world-direction, in its confident appeal to astrology, 
in its admission fits historic of the Donation of Constantine. But it is 
modem in Its pride in the national power of France, and in the somewhat 
naive realism with which it analyses the real facts of the papal position. 
The purpose of his book, says du Bois* is to enable the Xing of France 
to avoid making war ; and the method he proposes is the domination of 
the world by his sovereign. His reasons are two-fold. First* there is the 
inherent superiority of the French character: the French have a wiser 
judgment than other nations* they do not move without thought, they 
act as right reason would dictate. This emphasis upon national superiority 
is a new note in political literature. Nor is there less of novelty in his 
advice to the Pope. The latter, he admits has the right to all the lands 
granted to him by Constantine- But he is usually old and weak, and he 
cun not—du Beds did not foresee .John XXIII—be a soldier* Not only* 
therefore, can the Pope not enforce his rights but, also, his very weakness 
stirs up the ambition of sinful men. This leads to war, which, in its turn, 
leads to the condemnation by the Pope of innumerable person* whom it 
is his real function to safeguard agaihst danger. Let him then surrender 
his temporal power, and an effective source of conflict would be removed* 
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The rights thus relinquished could be transferred to the King of France 
in return for a pension; and the latter, partly by conquest and partly hy 
treaty, could soon bring Europe to submission. 

The scheme h not the le^ important because it is itupractical. It shew* 
how far men's minds had already gone in rejecting both the suzerainty 
of Pope and Emperor, The GhibdHne view of Dante was at least recon¬ 
cilable with a great historic past; it was the ruins of old Rome besought 
to restore* But du Bob has no hesitation in breaking with that past; and 
he Lias an emphatic sense of the papal claims as no more nor less than a 
source of mischief. Not less note worthy is the dear view, emphasised 
throughout his treatise, of the right of the civil ruler to UMXcepted 
allegiance; if Lombardy, he says, will not give obedience to the King of 
France after the arrangement with the Pope has been mode, every method 
tnuy lawfully be used to force it into subjection. Not less interesting h 
his argument, in a treatise upon the power of the Papacy, that while the 
Emperor must acknowledge, as the right of confirmation and coronation 
makes manifest, the overlordsliip of the Pope, no such acknowledgment 
b necessary from the King of France, This emphasb upon national inde¬ 
pendence is clear proof of a new T temper; and it lends, both to English 
and French political speculation before the Conciliar Movement* a freedom 
in opinion which was much more difficult to the partisans uf the Empire. 
That is evident, for example, in the examination by John of Pans uf the 
question whether the clergy are entitled to worldly goods. He does not 
accept the view of the more radical party that they explain the moral 
degradation of Rome; but, with equal vigour, he denies that they are the 
inherent right of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ, lie takes his stand 
upon the simple fact that princes in particular, and the laity in general, 
have been eager to purchase their salvation at the expense of their pro¬ 
perty; and clerical possessions result frum grants in the same way os any 
other. This rationalisation of vaster claims is, of course, a basic attack 
on papal pretension; and it is accompanied, both with du Bob and John 
of Paris, by the insistence that the phrases of Scripture have no signi¬ 
ficance outside their historic context. The denial of the mystical inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture already point* the way to the scepticism of the 
Renaissance. 

Yet, significant m these protests are, they are not less unreal tlmn 
Dante's epitaph upon the Empire; For they do nut answer the papal 
claims in their own terms: aud the unity they seek to substitute therefore 
is built upon expediency* The pica is an Inadequate one- The papa] 
doctrine, whatever its weakness in fact, is a doctrine of universal right* 
and it could be shattered only by the overthrow of its own postulates. 
Men like du Bob arrest us rather by the temper they reveal than the 
theory they represent; and the central challenge to the Papacy was still 
to be the work of imperialist partisans. The radicalism of a pamphlet 
like du Hois’ De Rtcujk'ration*: Samian Terroe with its suggestions of 
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monastic disendow men t and international arbitration, of womens en¬ 
franchisement and a French Etnperor at Constantinople, is not less fanci¬ 
ful than the conservatism of Augustinus TriumphiLs. The real attack came 
from men who weredriveu to rejection of the papalist assumptions, to accep¬ 
tance, therefore* of secular independence, not by the desire to erect kindred 
assumptions in its place which would merely have served an alternate 
despotism, hut by the observation of the difference between the ideal end 
the Church sought to serve, and the ends in practice achieved. They 
judged the Church not by what it claimed to be as a vision but by what 
its actual life shewed that it was. On that ground only could a reasonable 
alternative have been erected. 

Much the moat brilliant exponent of the true case against Rome was 
Morcilio of Padua. He was bom at Padua about 1^70 of middle-dass 
parents* and little of his early life is known; but his appearance, in 131&, 
as Hector of the University of Paris is evidence that be had already attained 
no small intellectual distinction. At Paris* it is possible that he came into 
contact with the great English school man, William of Ockham, whose 
defence of nominalism had made him the outstanding thinker of the time; 
and if* as is not unlikely, he listened also to the teaching of the French 
radical John of Paris, his own intellectual powers would have been 
strengthened bv contact with the two great sources of fourteenth^entury 
innovation► After 1612, a silence again enshrouds his career; and its 
next stage is marked by his appearance with a colleague, ■John of Jandun, 
in the camp of Lewis of Havana. This was in 1891* Three yeans before, 
by midsummer of 1324, he hud already written * with John's help, his 
great work, the J}tfhuxrr Facte \ and, with such ideas already in his head, 
his resort to Lewis is natural enough. The latter's sudden access of glory 
in Italy resulted in Mozdlio's appointment ns Papal Vicar in Rome< But 
the triumph of Lewis was short-lived- His adherents were denounced as 
heretics, and he himself was compelled to offer submission to the Pope. 
Marsilio, however, remained recalcitrant; and he died, perhaps early in 
1346, professing the opinions in which be had lived. 

For Marsilio, the historic struggle between Empire and Papacy was 
probably bat an aspect of a wider conflict. The true mainspring of his 
ideas is the antagonism between Home and the Spiritual Franciscans, to 
whose supporters he, with Ockham and John of Jandun, belonged. It 
was the insistence of his party upon the literal significance of the poverty 
preached by their founder which brought them into conflict with Rome, 
A doctrine of rigorous apostolic simplicity was not likely to be accept¬ 
able in the luxurious ease of Avignon; for it would have deprived the 
Papacy of every material weapon at its command. It was condemned by 
John XXII, and the condemnation enforced amid circumstances of great 
brutality. The defeated party did not acquiesce in silence. They 
denounced John as a heretic, and 1 appealed against him to a general 
council. Their general, Michael of G&sena, in a treatise against the 
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tiironi of the Pope* made criticisms of far-reaching import, A Pope* he 
Argued* ead err both id faith and morals; infajIihi 11 tv belongs only to 
the Universal Church, The final announcement of faith is* therefore, the 
prerogative of the latter. The Pope is no more than the minister who 
executes its will. 

It is easy to see that there was a real relation between these ideas and 
the doctrine embodied in the Ghibelliue view, Lewis was struggling to 
tree the Empire from the Papacy; the Spiritual Franciscans were seeking 
to free the Church from the sordid absolutism of which the Pope had 
become the mpreseiitative. It was not difficult to assume that an imperial 
victory would set the Emperor free to effect a reformation of Home; and 
the Spiritual Franciscans who devoted themselves to that cause never 
lost sight of the larger and nobler aim. Their effort naturally drove them 
back to the foundations of Authority, They confronted a Church which 
had given itself the organs of a State* and was seeking to make of secu¬ 
lar authority uo more than an instrument for its own material advance¬ 
ment. they hod to shew that this whole conception nested neither upon 
legitimate history nor ethical foundations. More, they had to discover 
an alternative view w hich would not only recall the Church to what they 
conceived its original and nobler purpose* but would also safeguard the 
secular authority* whos© power they would flint advance from the poison 
inherent in the nature of that power. 

It was a gigantic task; yet the Deftu&tr Pod* is not unworthy of its 
underlying aim. To understand it, wt> must remember that it is written 
by a man whose grasp of the Politic# of Aristotle—which Aquinas had 
mode an essential part of the medieval tradition—wo* invigorated by 
contact with the eager life of the Italian cities. Civil Society, it argues, 
is a community aiming at a common life. It is composed of r fibres each 
of which has some specific function: that* for example, of the priesthood 
is “to teach and discipline men in those things which* sa the Gospel kys 
down* must be believed or done or refrained from, to attain eternal 
salvation" The ruling power of the community belongs to the judicial 
dnsa who enforce die law, Law is defined m “knowledge of the just or 
useful to compel observance of which a command with a sanction attached 
hsis been issued. The sole legislator of a community is tlie people as a 
whok, or a majority of them. They only, in their general assembly, can 
say what men, under sanction of general punishment, must do or refrain 
from doing. It is from the people ns legislator that the prince, or 
other ruler* derives his power. His task is himself to observe the laws* and 
to see that others observe them. But he is the servant, and not the 
master of the lawn; if he sets himself above them, he must ta controlled 
by the legislative power of which he is no more than minister. And it is 
important that the power of the community should belong to all its dti- 
^ens-. It it is in the hands of a few* there is no safeguard against error 
and selfishness. Only the whole people can know its wants; and that it 
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may be protected against an ambitious prince, Marsilio insists that 
monarchy must be elective and not hereditary. While he himself believer 
that monarchy is the best form of government, he admit* the argument 
for other views; nor doe& he urge, like Dante and the orthodox GhibeF 
line*, that a universal monarchy is necessary- For him the essence of 
kingly rule is the popular right of deposition. He is concerned at every 
point, especially s for example, in ins discussion of the place of the army 
in the State, to see to it that the will of the majority is the effective 
power in the State. And the axiom upon which the whole argument 
rests is that the State is itself a weietas pafcdu having w ithin it all the 
means uf sufficient and independent life. 

The first book of the Ikfbisor Path reads not unlike an eighteenth- 
century treatise the author of which has learned from Locke the import¬ 
ance of majority tide. By majority, indeed, Marsilio did not mean a 
mere counting of heads; he has rather in mind that 4i maSor et s&nior 
pans,* the men of worth and substance, who appear so often in medieval 
thought. Numbers are to count; but they are not to outweigh quality 
in the making of decisions 1 . Particularly striking is Marsilio^ insistence 
that the priesthood is not essential to the existence of the State. At the 
outset of his treatise he is thus able to free himself from what, until 
Machhvclli, was the outstanding feature of political science. With rare 
detachment, he 1$ able, that is to say, to conceive of the Church evs an 
institution made by men for purposes defined by them. But the Church 
has departed from the path laid down for it So far fnm devoting itself 
to the eternal wtdfiire of men, it has usurped other functions with which 
it lias no true concern. It asserts it* pwer over nil manner of secular 
persona, especially the Roman Emperor; and in this assertion of its 
temporal authority Marsilio find* the real cause of medieval disturbance* 
It is, therefore, essential to discuss the true character of the priesthood 
and its relation to the secular community. Here Marsilio is els radical as 
he is original. He anticipates not only the views of Wjdif and of Hus, 
but the essential claims of the Reformation itself. For to him the only 
possible definition of the Church is that it is the whole body of believers. 
Layman and ecclesiastic alike are church men: and the prerogative of the 
Church cannot, therefore, be restricted to a single class of its members. 
No priest, for example, has the right to excommunicate; that power 
belongs either to the congregation to which the sinner belongs, or, on 
appeal, to the Church as a whole. The spiritual functions of the clergy 
do not comprise whatever actions eedesiastics may do; whenever theV 
step outside the narrow limits of ecclesiastical duty, as in holding property, 
they are as much laymen as the ordinary citizen. When they commit 
crimes, they liave no right to a special jurisdiction. They are merely 

1 Dietio i f L'lmp. ili^ IWb 3, ** Valeiitijrem iutjuJim partam ccusideraUL quantitato 
pcrwmiruiii et quahtale." Clearly the conception uf n majority is intended to combine 
numbers and utalUit in the eomammty; it k mt Ut*e4 on the equality of citizens. 
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ordinary members of Society entitled to no peculiar rights. The prince, 
indeed, would be wise to limit the numljer of ecclesiastics in any State, if 
they appear likely, through their growth* to threaten the peace of the 
kingdom. 

This is already a thoroughgoing defiance of the orthodox papal 
doctrine. It assumes that the clergy have power only in spiritual matter; 
and Marsilio assumes that they can effect their puriiose only by spiritual 
means. To temporal penalties they have no right whatever* These arc 
unconnected with the Gospel which is not* in the legal sense* a law at all, 
but a code of conduct. Men are not compelled to obey it by a tempoml 
sanction and its injunctions are, therefore, purely ethical in character. For 
Mareilio, therefore, the priest is like the King of England to-day—he may 
advi&e and encourage and warn, but he cannot himself act Even over 
heresy he has no jurisdiction. The sole judge herein ii Christ, and Ilis 
sentence is awarded in the life to come. If the heretic offends the civil 
law, he may be tried by the civil law for disobedience to it; but the 
Church, as such, can have no part in his trial. Error of opinion in 
religious matters is outside the competence of spiritual organisation. And 
it follows, from these view's, that Marsilio must reject altogether the 
con temporary view of papal power* For the clerical hierarchy he can find 
no scriptural warrant; and the Fapacy itself is no more than a convenient 
centre of unity, of which the historical growth is proof that it has no 
origin in the plan of Christ* He denies that Peter had any primacy over 
his fellow-apostles, or, if he had, that there is any reason to suppose that 
the Pope of Rome inherited it. Peter never was Bishop of Rome, so far as 
we can certainly say, and the pre-eminence of the pa pi office is an acci¬ 
dental function of Roman prestige. From this Marsilio concludes that the 
governing organ of the Church is the Church itself, acting through a 
general council composed of clergy and laity* Only the civil State can 
convoke it, since only the civil State has authority to judge and to legis¬ 
late* So convoked, the general council has not only power over the Pope 
himself; it may decide all spiritual questions even so far as to excom¬ 
municate princes and issue interdicts. For the general council speaks in 
the name of the Universal Church and is thus the voice of the whole 
Christian Commonwealth. The Pope is thus no more to Emperor or 
prince than an adviser in spiritual matters; he no more roles them than 
the Archbishop of Rheims rules the King of France. Nor has he, or any 
other of the clergy* the power of forgiveness His keys may open the 
door, hut forgiveness itself depends upon the will of God who acts by his 
knowledge of the sinner's penitence. If this is absent, no priest has the 
power to absolve. 

No summary can do justice to the brilliance with which these gigantic 
theses are laid down. The conception* they involve foreshadow almost 
every point of modem political philosophy. The substitution of the 
people for the ruler as the true source of power; the insistence upon 
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religious toleration; the reduction of the rlergy from a hierarchy domiisa- 
ting the lives of men to a ministry «rving them; these, laid down in 
detailed precision, are n prophecy as daring as anything in the history of 
human speculation. Of their influence, both immediate And prospective, 
there can now be no question. Marsilio, doubtless, was far in advance of 
what his own age would attempt. But the horror he inspired in the papal 
camp, the constant references to him in the literature, the recollection of 
him in the Reformation as the grcntcst of its precursors, are all testimony 
to the fact that he stated boldly and in detail what was already implicit 
in the minds of thousands dissatisfied with the moral conditions of the 
Church. He does not suffer from the narrow scholasticism which, with 
Ockham and Wjdif, make* his contemporaries seem remote from 
ourselves. He was unhampered by tradition either in method or in 
conclusion. To his friends, his radicalism tnay have seemed as Utopian 
as it seemed iniquitous to his enemies; yet it is difficult, in the Song range 
of medieval philosophy, to find any thinker with a deeper insight into 
the condition* of human association. 

It is of course probable that Manillas vuiy originality made him less 
Influential to his contemporaries than a thinker like Ockham who wus 
content to travel the wonted path* However much the foundations of 
Marsilio^ thinking were affected by the general philosophy of the Engfinh 
scholar, it is difficult not to believe that the letter's political thought 
was* in the main, derived from the Italian innovator. Manilla had written 
the Dyfcnxor Pads Ixfore he left Paris; his association with Lewi* of 
Bavaria was it* consequence and not its explanation. But Ockham did 
not write on behalf of the anti-papal view until he had been some years 
with Lewis; and it is, accordingly, natural to assume not only that his 
treatises arc an apology for his actions* but also that they were written 
in the background which Mar&ilie had already drawn* Vet Ockham has 
qualities that arc all his own, and a retd independence of view; and hia 
treatises an? thrown into a form which, repugnant os they are to ourselves* 
probably contributed to the influence they exerted upon his generation. 
He rarely writes ns one who has attained certainty. His business, whether 
in the DmlogitJt or the Qtuwsttontra y is to throw out difficulties in the En¬ 
vironment of a general scepticism* 'Hie very massiveness of his work 
probably explains no Utile part of his authority, for it enables him to 
explore the whole field in the terms of those subtle distinction* and 
connterHJbtmetions so dear to the medieval mind. In two ways, moreover* 
he was mote attuned to the thought of his owm age than was his great con¬ 
temporary. He was* throughout hh work* primarily engaged as a theo¬ 
logian doing battle for his own party; he has nothing of that air of aloof¬ 
ness which often makes Marailioseem apart from the actual conBiet* And 
he is much more aware than Marsilio of the complexity of the problems 
with which he has to deal* Mareilio, by a superlative effort of detachment* 
is able to outline a political philosophy almost in the term* of modern 
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speculation ; Ockham is more conscious of the long road men have to travel 
before that result may be attained- 

Yet the general direction of the two thinkers u identical; where they 
differ is in the emphasis they offer. Ockham, not less than MaraiIio,is hostile 
to papal sovereignty; but he has no desire to transfer that sovereignty 
elsewhere* Like Marsiliu, he agrees that the Pope can err, but he does 
not suggest that even a general council is infallible. He is os sure as any 
man that the truth of the Christian faith is eternal; but he is uncertain 
how, in an imperfect world, it* survival may be .safeguarded. He denies 
that either the Decretal* or the Roman accretions to Scriptural doctrine 
have a character particularly sacred ; but when he searches for the limits 
of Revelation, his speculations wear an air of doubt and even bewilderment. 
He is not even convinced of the need for unity; for he suggests that there 
are conditions under which both ecclesiastical and temporal sovereignty 
might well be pluralistic< And even while, ns an adherent of the Empire, 
he is prepared to concede to it a certain shadowy supremacy, he hints that 
institutions made by men are constantly subject to change; so that even 
the imperial power is, as it were, merely a moment in time. The one thing 
of which he seems to be confident is the self-sufficiency of the temporal 
power. That enables him to assert its complete independence of papal 
authority, and to insist that the power of the latter, as also its functions, 
are purelv spiritual in character. And for him, of course, os for M&rsilio, 
while the Pope may be the active, representative organ of the Church, he 
speaks always subject to its decision through a general council. With 
Ockham, indeed, the latter is even more universal than it is in the pages 
of Marsilio, since he argues, with much cogency T that women are equally 
entitled with men to represent the laity upon it. 

No one can read far into medieval political philosophy without being 
greatly impressed by its abstract character. There h little therein of that 
obvious pragmatic urgency which is the typical feature of modem specu¬ 
lation, No one would imagine that John of Salisbury's Polkraticm is a 
weapon in the conflict over investitures; no one would say T at first blush, 
that the Defensor Pack is in essence a plea for the Spiritual Franciscans. 
There seems a deliberate effort on the part of writer* to make the actual 
conflict in which they are engaged an incident in the eternal. It is 
this, perhaps, which explains the vast ness of the claims on either side. 
Boniface VIII can never have hoped to give the substance of reality to 
the principles set out in the bull Unarm Sanctami the partisans of Lewis 
of Bavaria cannot Iiave supposed that the scheme of the Defensor Pads 
was an immediate ideal But the willingness to write in terms of an ideal 
remote from immediacy gives to medieval speculation some of its essential 
characteristics. It enables them* after the period of Thomas Aquinos, to 
write as though Aristotle were a con tern porary, and the features of the 
Greek rily-State the natural situeftion of the medieval community It 
permits the use, or rather the distortion, of scriptural texts as arguments 
ch. xx, * 
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which there is no Answer save through the medi u m of coon ter-quotfttiou* 
It allows them, even when they write in England with a legal system 
incapable of reference to classical models, to discuss the meaning of law 
as though the jurisprudence of Rome were the only system to which at¬ 
tention may be paid. The basic feature of the Middle Ages is feudalism: 
yet the classic political philosophy of the time hardly takes account of 
feudal assumptions in its scope. That is the more curious since many of 
the ideals for which the medieval publicists were striving, above all* their 
notion that impersonal law is superior to personal desire, would have been 
profoundly helped by the aid that inference from feudal theory might 
have given- Not* of course* that there is absent a great feudal juris¬ 
prudence; but it cannot be said to influence seriously the main stream of 
political thought, and so far os its impact on Canon Law is concerned it 
need hardly have existed* The result, of course, b to give all medieval 
doctrine an air of unreality* It does not seem attuned to its chronological 
perspective. It moves, hut it moves circuitously rather than directly* with 
its epoch. There \s nothing like that immediate impact of events on 
doctrine which marks the religious wars of the sixteenth century' in France, 
the Great Rebellion in England, or the synchronisation of socialism with 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Yet when a theory of society in feudal terms comes to be written* it is 
even more remote from the facts about it than the classical ideas. 
That WydifSa theories exercised a profound Influence is obvious* especially 
in the domain of theology. That they represented, in their general out¬ 
line, the ideal for which men like Marsilio and Ockham ware striving is 
not less clear. They were hardly less nationalist in ultimate temper thou 
the writings of do Bob, different as may be their method of giving ex¬ 
pression to nationalism. But they ore as repulsive in form as they are 
remote from the real. They are, on the one hand, an interesting effort to 
reconcile Catholicism with national feeling, a reverence for Rome with a 
realisation, common to all Englishmen of his time, that reform waa urgent; 
and, on the other* a highly idealised theory of communism as difficult to 
apprehend as it was impossible to reali.se in practicet 

The WycJif who sought the means of papal reform docs not go much 
beyond the typical Ghibelline argument against the Roman claims* It is 
significant, in this connexion, that the nineteen conclusions from his works 
condemned by Gn^ory XI, in May 1S7T, are all political in character; 
and most of them might have come directly, so far, at least, as their 
substance is concerned, from MarsiUo or Ockham* The original thought 
of Wyelif is to be found in the two treatises on Divine and on Civil 
Dominion, which seem to have been published about twelve years before 
their author's death. Their main thought is the notion of dominion and 
service. They are the terms of an eternal order which links up the lowliest 
being of creation to its maker. GodJ so to say* is the supreme possessor 
1 CL tupra, Veil. vn 1 Chap, KM, pp. 405-W7. 
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of all tilings, and the process of suhlnfeudatian is continuous throughout 
the chain of creation m terms of reciprocal rights and duties. It is the 
performance of these which legitimises power; without them a man may 
have possession, hut he cannot have dominion, which is possession justified 
by right. But the relation of God to hi a creatures is not precisely that 
of an overlord in the feudal scale. All hold of him directly and owe 
suprtiae flllcgifiiicc to him; there is, so to say*mi Ortth of Salisbury s which 
makes the eternal feudalism built upon the English and not upon the 
Continental model. And since the individual is thus directly dependent 
upon God, it follows that the position of the Church is one of convenience 
and not of prerogative. Its mediation is not necessary to salvation, since 
every man may treat directly with his Maker. All men are, therefore, 
priests, and the rights of the ecclesiastical hierarchy are demolished at a 
stroke. Already, that is to say, we have reached the fundamental starting- 
point of the Reformation. The Church becomes, not a necessary, but a 
voluntary, organisation of men, and the way lies open to the dogma of 
territorial sovereignty. 

No more radical blow at ecclesiastical privilege was struck in the Middle 
Ages. The remainder of Wyclifs political philosophy is special to himself 
and interesting less for its influence than for the ability with which it is 
argued. The righteous man, he urges, lias all the riches of God, both in 
fact and in right; the unrighteous, the man not in grace, has no title to 
any of bis possessions. For, as the Book of Prowrbs says, ‘‘the faithful 
man hath the whole world of riches, but the unfaithful hath not a 
farthing," There can be no right without grace, since that is proof of God's 
favour; and possession by the wicked cannot be just, since it cannot be 
supposed that God would permit those who do not enjoy His favour to 
own by a just title. If the unrighteous have in fact the possession of 
power, they may, therefore, be legitimately deprived of it, since they have 
failed to perform that service to their overlord by which alone true 
dominion may be acquired. It may then be asked why it is that the evil 
man has in fact earthly possesions, Wydifs answer is that the Church 
may be regarded either as the bride of Christ, Or as a human community, 
in which bad and good are alike compounded. It is to that ideal Church, 
the bride of Christ, that God’s grant of property is made; the possession 
of it by evil men is the accident which results from their seeming member¬ 
ship of the Chureb. But their jiossession is, in truth, unreal since it is not 
founded upon grace. Their title is temporary only, since they are wicked, 
and cannot, therefore, have dominion; and we know from Scripture that 
14 whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he scemeth 
to have." 

There is a certain scholastic abstractness about this doctrine; but it is 
grim reality itself compared to the consequences My cl if draws from it 
Since, he argues, the righteous m&n truly possesses the whole uni verse, 
all things work together for his good; and since there are many righteous 
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and each must, therefore possess the whole universe, only a communistic 
scheme of property ^ justifiable. “Charity,* said St Paul, “seeketh not to 
be a proprietor but to have all things m oornmouT and Wydif, equating 
charity with grace, assumes that this is, therefore, the only scheme of 
things with divine sanction. All other rules of life are made by man, and are, 
therefore* so Ockham noted, transitory and indifferent in character. To 
discus whether one form of government h better than another* whether 
one form of inheritance is better than another, exercises such as these are 
purely idle; for we are given the divine plan and our business is to seek 
its realisation. In an imperfect world* the governance of society by judges, 
as in ancient Israel, is perhap best* though, so sinful is mankind that 
monarchy may be preferred* since its unity gives strength to restrain evil + 
That monarchy* moreover* should rather he hereditary than elective, since 
an electing body is bound to be infected with sin. In any ease, no earthly 
title is adequate; only the favour of God as proved by grace can confer 
legitimacy. Rulers, indeed, are responsible to God; “By love serve ve one 
another,** said the Apostle, arid the title of the Pope, sernus servomm* 
shews that they are stewards of the divine will And their stewardship 
again implies communism, since all righteous men are at once lords of the 
world and servants of their fellows. 

From this would seem to follow a doctrine of revolution which would 
aim at the establishment of the ideal commonwealth. That, indeed, was 
the conclusion drawn, not entirely without relation to Wyclifs teaching, 
by such men as John Ball in the revolt of 1081. But it must be cm- 
phaai&ed that it was a conclusion to which WycliFfl own teaching lent no 
countenance of any kind. Whatever is* is for him of God; therefore the 
use of violence Is incompatible with His laws. To resist is* thus, to disobey 
His will, which is sinful. Possession by the righteous does not mean 
temporary possession on earth, but ultimate possession in the Kingdom 
of God. The ideal scheme is for the world of the spirit i men must not 
seek by force to assure themselves its enjoyment And the whole plan is 
applied by Wyclif to the ecclesiastical sphere* The Church lives in the 
realm of the ideals if it concerns itself with temporal things, it abandons 
the law of its being and may be controlled by the temporal power. Wyclif 
indeed, is even prepared to suggest that the Church may one day dispense 
with the Papacy itself* But in this realm* save in the form involved bv 
1m philosophy, Wyclif lias little to add to the views dreadv adumbrated 
by his continental predecessors. 

Taken as a whole, the significance of Wyclif is, of course, theological 
rather than political. Iu the latter sphere, the system of which he was 
the advocate was too remote from the life about him to be important. 
He had none of Aquinas" Insight into the naturalness of human institutions, 
nor of Marsiliu's power to predict the polity of the future. Yet hits doctrine 
is important if only because it shewi ho clearly how the ideas of the 
Middle Ages were being directed into new channels. With him, afi with 
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Ockham and his compeers* the separation of ecclesiastical affairs from the 
State not only implies that the life temporal destroy* the spirit; it is also 
evidence of the dawning sense that the secular world must be left un¬ 
hindered to manage its own concerns. In his over-subtle fashion*ns befitted 
a doctor of the schools, he outlines with lavish detail his philosophic 
Utopia, and, in the discovery of its boundaries, he is already,by unconscious 
implication, outlining the frontier* of the modem world. 

Yet we must not fail to notice that WydiFs radicalism is deceptive 
unless we remember that it is steeped in a conservative temper. Wyclif is 
by nature an evangelical; for him reality is that inner light by which a 
man is led to intimate contact with his Maker. The knowledge of that 
contact, the prospect it offers in the life to come, are* for him a far more 
important than the grim foots of the esisting wwld. 'Fhere is, therefore, 
n conflict between the ultimate goal at which libs philosophy aimed, and 
the methods by which he desired to reach that goal. The first may have 
given comfort to men like John Ball, the Abbe Meslierof his generation; 
the s&econd was an assurance to the statesman that Wyclif was on the side 
of the established order. For, like Wesley and Wilberforce in a later age, 
he was so sure that the godlv man had all the means of a rich life as to 
l>e undisturbed by the spectacle of a world in which the earth seems the 
inheritance of the sinner. To him, the glory of the life to come is too real 
to make the temporary evil of the present order seem worth assessment- 
It must be endured because it is the will of an Omnipotent God, a part, 
however difficult, of His mysterious plan. What must be looked at is less 
the actual situation than the purpose which informs it. We have assurance 
that the purpose is splendid. We derive from that assurance the duty of 
acquiescence in the status quo. Here, clearly* Wyclif lays down the 
elementary principles of philosophic conservatism. His tactic links him 
with those who* however radical in ultimate aim, have refused to admit 
the legitimacy of methods which seek directly for its realisation. 

The onti-papalkts of the fourteenth century are in much the same 
position as those w r ho protested against the ancicrt rlgimt prior to 17S9. 
In both cases, there is a clear sense of the impossible results of unlimited 
autocracy; In both cases, there is the reEdLsation that administrative 
corruption lies at the heart of the evils it is desired to cure. Mamho, 
Ockham* and Wyclif can produce their ideal schemes of constitutional 
reorganisation in much the same way as Rousseau, D'Argeuson, and the 
Abbe St Pierre. But* in each case, the opposition to the system has the 
fatal weakness that the system, degenerate though it is, represents too 
great a tradition to be overthrown by merely intellectual protest. It 
cannot be said that the fourteenth-century Papacy was popular any more 
than it can be said that* after 1T54, there was enthusiasm for the nracim 
rigimt* Yet in neither ease was it possible, until a final crisis arose, to 
find a lever of action whereby definitive change became possible. In the 
case of France, that lever was provided by the bankruptcy precipitated 
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by the American war; in the case of the Papacy, it was the Great Schism 
which made inevitable a reconsideration of the PopeV authority. In each 
case, a resolution was attempted; and in each ease, as h the historic nature 
of revolutions* the result was to recreate in what seemed a more powerful 
because purified, form the centralised autocracy against which the 
revolution had been a protest. For the outcome of 1789 was Napoleon, 
as the outcome of the Conciliar Movement was Eugeni us IV. The failure 
to realise the larger purpose of change meant, inevitably, a further dis¬ 
ruption, Just as 1789 was a link in a chain of w hich 1830 and 1848 are 
other links, so the Conciliar Movement is the necessary prelude of Luther 
and of Calvim And juftt as the principles of 1789 draw new life from each 
effort at their restatement in novel terms, so do the principles of the 
Conciliar Movement lie at the root of all subsequent effort at ecclesiastical 
reorganisation. 

The Papacy suffered much in prestige by its seventy years' captivity 
at Avignon; but no one thought that its removal from Rome w r ould 
sene as the occasion for a break in the unity of the Church, Vet 
the death of Gregory XI in 1878* after he had brought the Papacy hack 
to Rome, was followed by a schism not healed for nearly forty years. The 
French cardinals realised that residence at Rome implied the destruction 
of their influence* they hated Urban VI, and they elected an anti-Pope. 
Thenceforward Europe was scandalised by the existence of two and even 
three Popes. The schism, naturally enough, empliasised to the full the 
need of general reform. It was dear that the prestige of the Church 
would be destroyed unless men bent themselves seriously to the task 
of reorganisation. Already, in Bohemia, the Hussite movement had 
shewTi the implications of anarchy; and the failure of the Council of 
Pisa in 1410 to do more than accentuate differences involved a European 
effort. In 1414 , at the instigation of the Emperor Sigismuud* the 
Council of Constance met; and its attempt to grapple with the issues 
confronting it raised problems so large both in magnitude and con¬ 
sequence, tiiat we arc entitled to regard it as the real watershed between 
medieval and modem politics. 

The Council of Constance w*as summoned to deal with three urgent 
problems. It sought to end the schism in the Church; it attempted to 
arrest the Hussite movement in Bohemia; and it desired to reform the 
Church io head and members. In the third of these, little or nothing 
was effected. Minor concession* were made by the Papacy in such 
matters as annates and provisions, and the decree Frequen# laid it dow n 
that a new council should he summoned every ton years; yet, broadly 
speaking, the only permanent result on this side was the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourgca {1438), which may be said to have given the 
Gflllicanism of Geraon and the University of Paris a quasi-legal founda¬ 
tion. The Hussite movement wm brolfen in pieces, but only after a long 
and bloody struggle in which the defeated party made plain how strong 
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was the new nationalism of which the fourteenth century had seen the 
beginnings. The Council achieved the papal unity Europe so ardently 
desired; and though the Council of Basle seemed to threaten a new 
schism by its election of Amadeus of Savoy as anti-Pope* the rapid 
abdication of the latter consolidated the position of the Papacy in a hnal 
way. Since that there has been no anti-Pope in Europe; and 

though the notion of conciliar action lingered on until the early years of 
the sixteenth century, it h practically true to say there has been no 
possibility of effective challenge to papal supremacy within the confines 
of the Church. Those who have sought to combat Home have been 
ultimately driven to do so from without its boundaries 

The literature of the Conciliar Movement is immense* for its impetus 
is European in character. Nor can it be divided into categories upon 
any simple plan. There are the treatises of the reforming party who 
seek for radical changes in ecclesiastical organisations. Of these* the 
most important are the French* and* in particular* Gerson* the Chancellor 
of the University of Paris* and Pierre d'Ailly* the Bishop of Cambrai* 
Their interest in reform is* broadly speaking, mainly structural in 
character; and their sense of ecclesiastical nationalism is everywhere 
emphatic- But hardly less notable are the Germans, among whom 
Nicholas of Cusa* Gregory of Heimburg, Henry of l-juigeustein* and 
Dietrich of Niem, are the outstanding figures. The chief characteristic 
of the Gentians is tbdr profound zeal for moral improvement* It is not 
untrue* for instance, to say of Nicholas of Cusa that he sees in institutions 
the main rood to a recovery of religious well-being. For him* they arc 
always a means* and never an end. In the Conciliar Movement proper* 
the only writer of real importance on the papal side is Aeneas Sylvius* 
who became, in 1458, Pope Pius II. But he had already written with 
ecjual ability for the conciliar schemes; and his writings are interesting 
less for their insight into the problems they confront than for the skill 
with which they are written, and their complete absence of religious 
enthusiasm. They are the work of a brilliant journalist adapting him¬ 
self to the changing currents of popular opinion rather than of a man 
who felt deeply the meaning of events, A little later* however, the 
Papacy secured an advocate of great ability and profound conviction in 
Ttimeremata* whose Summa de Ecdwia and Dr Potentate Papa* ex¬ 
pressed with great power the ease for papal centralisation. Middle ground 
is occupied by the Italian cardinal Zalmrdla, whose Dr Sehl*muU is an 
able attempt at compromise. Zabandla sees all the weakness of the 
[iapaj cause; hut he is not less capable of grasping the administrative 
difficulties presented by conciliar schemes. So* too* with the German* 
Dietrich of Nieui* in his Dr modi* umendi ac rtformmdi tccUxiam. 
Dietrich has no doubt that reform must come; hut he realises that reform 
must make its bargain with tradition. 

It is important, however, to realise that no single thinker* or group of 
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thinkers, reprustuts st all adequately cither the sweep or the impetus of 
the movement Its theories, both io their strength and ucakn^a, arc seen 
most vividly in the acts and debates of the Councils, in chronicles like 
thiit of the learned Spanish canonist, John of Segovia, or in schemes of 
practical reform like the sixteen points drawn up by the Oxford 
theologian, Richard LTUerston, for discussion at the Council of Pisa, The 
real centre at conciliar discussion is the nature of sovereignty in the 
Church. Popes have to be deposed if unity i# to be achieved; it is, there¬ 
fore, essential to regard the Church as itself a sovereign and perfect 
society with the means and right within itself to correct what deficiencies 
may be discovered. And the experience of papal supremacy involved the 
search for means whereby it could be kept permanently in leading- 
strings. The conciliar thinker* were thus led back directly to the 
foundation of authority. They were compelled to argue that power is a 
trust and that only its proper use can justify its exercise. But “proper 
use" means that which benefits the Church as a whole; ami only the 
Church as a whole can decide what is for its henelSt. At the verv outset, 
in tact, the thinkers of the movement are driven to discuss the Church 
as though it were a State, and to settle the primary relations between 
its government and its subjects. # What, accordingly, they construct is 
not merely a theory of ecclesiastical organisation, but a whole armoury 
of civil principle. The rend from Constance to 1688 is a direct one. 
Nicholas of Cusa, Geraon, and Zabarella are the ancestors, through 
pamphlets like the Vhidicuu Contra Tyramot, of Sidney and Locke. 

For they are concerned with the ultimate principles of obedience in a 
State. What, they ask, is a valid law? Is it simply a command issued 
by a competent lawgiver which must, by the mere feet of being i^ued, he 
obeyed,' It would not have been difficult to take that attitude when the 
lawgiver was the Pope, For centuries of tradition seemed to authorise 
his primacy, and therein men could discern that centre of unity so 
necessary to the medieval mind. It was, moreover, impossible to deny 
certain legal rights to the Pope; he was the recognised depository of an 
authority it hud long seemed not only traditional, but also right, to 
obey. Yet the movement is able to rise above these difficulties. At the 
base of its doctrine lies the all-powerful concept of natural law. Positive 
law is legal only when it reflects the substance of natural law; the human 
lawpver must be obeyed, then, only when his commands are consonant 
with that substance. It follows at once that the Pope is not a sovereign 
but a minister. Hu has power upon conditions. He is the executive 
authority of the Church. But as he is made by it, so the Church has the 
power, also the right, to unmake him. Otherwise, clearly, the Church 
would be his slave, and since orbi* malar nrbe, the Chureh must have the 
means within itself of asserting its supremacy. Power wrongfully used 
may be destructive of the very purpose of the .society, and, when so used, 
that supreme law which popular well-being demands must come Into 
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play. All government is thus ultimately built upon consent, and it can¬ 
not, without consent, be a righteous government 

These general principles are explosive in their results. They destroy, 
for practically ever}' writer in the period, the notion of right built upon 
prescription. The only ultimate source of right L the need of the Church; 
and the only authority capable, or even justified, in interpreting the need 
of the Church is a council representative of its members. The Pope 
lias therefore no plenitude of power. He is never legi&us solidus, lim 
primacy is built only upon consent; and, since, so Nicholas of Cusa 
argued, the Donation of Ctmjimtine is a forgery, it could be transferred 
to whatever centre the Church might select. A council alone can define 
and enforce ultimate rights. It may meet whether the Pope summons it 
or no. It may, after papal summons, continue even when the Pope has 
ordered it to terminate, if a majority of its members so ordains. If the 
Pope will not summon it* it may meet under imperial authority. It is 
this profuu nd sense that the nature of the Church demands represen tative 
institutions which led to the famous decree Frajncm of the Council of 
Constance. Implied in that decree is a complete ecelesiastical constitution. 
It rt^&rds the Pope as a prime minister, whose delegation is from the 
supreme assembly of the Church* Therefrom are derived the principles 
within which his powers are kid down. He it flanked bv a privy council 
of cardinals by whose advice and consent he should act. They represent 
the guardians of the Church in die period when its council is not in 
being. Their business is to curb the exercise of papal authority, since 
the wrongful use of power may be fatal to the life-principle of the 
Churdn The cardinals* moreover, should represent the constituent- 
nations of the C-burch, for its ultimate uni tv is expressed through a 
diversity which requires expression* No one doubts that unity, but it is* 
so to say, essentially feudal in its character. In this way an end may be 
made of autocratic power, and the will which receives effectiveness can be 
built upon the consent of the ecclesiastical organism m a whole. 

No book in the period of the Councils so wdl expresses the temper of 
tliis thought as the Dc Qmamlaalm CcdhoUa i of Nicholas of Cusa. It is 
a passionate plea for unity, but a unity which expresses itself in the 
manifestation of difference. It emphasises the need of a power built upon 
a wide basis of consent. It sees the need everywhere for a rigorous 
limitation of authority. It makes large concessions to that ecclesiastical 
nationalism which the discussions of Constance and the bohemian wars 
had shown to he inescapable. It is hostile to clericalism in the same way 
Unit Marrilio and Wydif were hostile, without their ruthless refusal of 
all attempt at compromise. It see* not lets* clearly the need for civil 
reform, the necessity of equitable taxation, the creation of n representative 
parliament for the Empire, the limitation of imperial power by some form 
of council Nicholas, moreover, may be said to have learned something 
from the martyrdom of Hus, for he ie clear that persecution is rarely 
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effective and he pleads for religious toleration in matter of minor im¬ 
portance. Throughout, the book is a protest against the narrow legalism 
of temper which used prescription as a weapon against necessaiy change. 
Nicholas wrote with a sweetness of temper, an eager desire to conciliate 
hostile opinion, an anxiety, at all points, to attain largeness of view, 
which give his hook something of the breadth and insight of Hooker. 
But whereas Hooker w?as the prophet of a reform to be achieved, Nicholas 
of Cusn, Like Dante a century before, was writing a credo quia impoaribilc. 
The facts had already destroyed his solution when he propounded it, and 
the end he sought had to seek realisation along very different paths. 

The Conciliar Movement was the one universal expression to which 
medieval constitutionalism attained. The men who guided it were seeking 
to give institutional form to experiments, like those of the English 
Parliament or the general assembly of the Dominicans, which were the 
effort to make the will of a group the embodiment of the full purpose 
implied in its existence. They sought to make law the expression of 
consent and not merely the vehicle of power* They tried to limit 
authority by mechanisms which would compel it to labour within an 
area of competence previously defined and rigorously controlled- If the 
atmosphere in which they worked was consistently medieval, the temper 
they brought to their effort was definitely modern. The aims are precisely 
similar to those who sought the correction of a despotism like that of 
Charles I ur Louis XIV* Pym and Frynne* Saint-Simon and fcnelon, 
these and thinkers like these we can parallel without difficulty from the 
earlier time* Just as the doctrinaires of the Civil Wans in England based 
their claims on a fundamental law to which power was necessarily subject, 
so the medieval doctrinaire built his attack on papal autocracy on the 
supremacy of natural law. The Parliamentarians were aided by the 
bankruptcy of the Crown; the conciliar thinkers were assisted by the 
Great Schism. In each case, probably, the nature of the crisis led men 
to theories far more drastic than they would have dared to formulate at 
its outset; opposition in a revolutionary epoch is the obvious nurse of 
radicalism. Anil in each case, the movement, broadly speaking, failed 
because the administrative mechanisms necessary to give these theories 
reality were lacking to those who announced them. 

Fur the Conciliar Movement was a gigantic failure. There was never 
behind its leaders a public opinion wide enough or informed enough to 
make possible the success of its schemes. The grounds of its failure are 
obvious enough. Once it had reunited Christendom, it lacked all single¬ 
ness of aim. It dispersed its effort in a multiplicity of plans, many of 
which—as the Council of Basic made clear—would simply have recreated 
the schism it was its purpose to terminate. The princes who blessed 
Constance had no interest in its continuance once reunion had been 
effected, and they only could have provided a vigorous opposition to tile 
concentrated power of Rome, The movement produced only one great 
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Leader in Cesar in i; nnd he was driven to abandon it by the recalcitrants 
of men without importance in the Church* It produced only one thinker 
of the first importance in Nicholas of Cusa; and his schemes were fruitless 
because they were already too late when he devised them. No conflict 
can be waged by ft committee when its opponent is ft single will that 
needs merely to wait to be victorious. The movement illustrated 
brilliantly the essential truth that in social life men will only obey when 
their allegiance is grounded in an ability to revere, which is also a basis 
of self-respect But it shewed also the danger of thinking out the 
purposes of a revolution when its occasion had parsed. 

Another cause of its failure must not be omitted. The constitutionalism 
which the Conciliar Movement sought to make real was the application 
to the Christian Commonwealth as a whole of views already in part 
applied to the secular society founded on feudal principles, But, as the 
effort was lacing made, those principles were becoming obsolete m feudal 
society itself. The reverence for natural law, the right to choose a ruler, 
the sense that what touches all must be approved by all, the insistence 
upon the right to depose a bad ruler—these ideas, which are the 
foundation upon which the conciliar thesis was built, were already 
decaying in the secular world when men sought to transfer them to the 
ecclesiastical. The history of the Middle Ages is so much a conHiet 
between Church and State that it b difficult to escape the tendency to 
make the theologian its typical politico] thinker. There is a sense, of 
course, in which that is true; but there is a sense in which it is important 
to remember that the typical thinker is a secular lawyer concerned pre¬ 
eminently with the secular commonwealth. We may emphasise the 
significance of Mansi I io and Ockham, of Wydif and Nicholas of Cusa. 
But we must not thereby obscure the importance of Baidu* and Bartolus 
and Sir John Fortesene. 

It is, of course, true that no medieval lawyer ever lost the sense of 
natural law as a system of eternal principles by which all positive decrees 
were to be tested. It is the will of conscience, the motivating principle 
of right, the will of God Himself. Jurisprudence is for him essentially* if 
ultimately, a branch of ethics, and might has always to run in the leading 
strings of mural principle*. The idea never die* that at the back of 
phenomena may Ik discovered eternal right to which all political conduct 
must conform; and few would have dared to deny the illegitimacy of 
action which ran contrary thereto. But the work of the lawyer, in their 
effort to revive the art of jurisprudence, is an attempt to discover what 
precisely natural law is. It needs to be interpreted. Its meaning is not 
always obvious in the particular occasions where it must be applied. 
Gradually, particularly as the fourteenth century develops, there comes 
a vigorous insistence upon the idea of positive law- as something made by 
the State and deriving the weight yf its authority merely from its source. 
The prince is legilmi jtphiiusi his will has the force of law. These great 
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tests seem to enshrine the notion of law as embodied in the person of a 
ruler. There grows up a strong division between to,? publicum and hut 
privatum. The one takes precedence of the oilier. The rights, for 
example, of positive law are regarded as at the disposal of the sovereign. 
Bartolus clearly feels that the incidents of the imperial office are in¬ 
alienable * the knight in the Sotrt nium Vi rid tint develops the notion of a 
raison d'etat which places legislation at the royal mercy. The prim* is 
lex rt it hunt a", he gives to positive enactment the principle of its being. 
The influence of classical jurisprudence naturally strengthened this view. 
It drives even the philosophers to recover the need for a unity in the 
State which involves a supreme organ for the expression of its will. 
Phrases creep into the boohs which begin to foreshadow Bodin and 
Hobbes and llousseau. Imptrium, says Gregory of Heim burg, is in- 
diviribUe et inalintabiU ; and Bnrtnlus argues that things like the right to 
tax can never be given to a private person even if the profits therefrom 
are surrendered to him. 

Nor is this nil. Ihe invention and the triumph of the concession theory 
of corporations inevitably meant the victory of princely power. The group 
is put in fetters; it is, because a superior will has permitted it to be. 
Ch’itas may mean a city as well as a kingdom, but Bartolus is clear that 
a tree State is a body which does not recognise a superior. Anyone who 
studies the history of gild or burghal franchises in England will realise 
the influence of this notion. In public law the group is derived from the 
State, and it has no will save that permitted to it by lawyers who are 
seining every occasion to exalt State-power. They dare not resist. There 
is no appeal, says Aeneas Sylvius in his Germanic days, from the fiat of 
the Emperor; even to think of such a thing is Use majeftt. Petrus de 
Audio says roundly that all power U derived from the Statu Albeticus 
de Rosciate refines away the difference between natural and positive law 
until, for practical purposes, it is non-existent. BaJdus preaches with 
eloquence the duty of passive obedience. The joint result of legal and 
philosophic effort is two-fold. It makes the State identical with the 
community, and, thereby, transfers to the State the power which the 
medieval need for unity implies. And since the State is recognised as the 
supreme corporation, it follows that its representative oTgan, whether 
prince or assembly, is entitled to speak absolutely in its name. That 
absoluteness is marked in striking fashion. It means, for example, that, 
a priori, contracts which diminish the power of the State ore void. !t 
means that a right of expropriation in the ruler 1 h recognised which, even 
if accompanied by remarks on the wisdom of justice, is broadly unlimited 
in extent; indeed there is hardly a thinker on the rodiad'side in Lhe 
ecclesiastical controversy who does not say forthright that public well¬ 
being permits, and may even demand, the confiscation of Church 
property. , 

It is, indeed, true, and it is important, that for the gnat glossators in 
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an absolute sense* the only true State ia the Empire as a whole. Their 
recognition of a quasi-independence to regrui arid civitaiex ia a grudging 
one; there is something private about them, and to accord them such 
status is at bottom incorrect. But the concession is in fact made and it 
has in fact to be made* For the actual events of the fourteenth century 
made any other attitude impossible It is the inference from all the 
English anti-papal statutes of the fourteenth century, as from the atti¬ 
tude to Henry Beaufort in the fifteenth, that England is an independent 
State with all the means within itself of a sufficient life. If the test of 
Statehood is fuperforem nan rectignoxcert, as it is for Baldus, the English 
lawyer would have asked no more. So a too, with France* The first 
chapter of John of Paris assumes without discussion that the realm of 
France is the abstract State of metaphysics. The Smtmium Viridarii 
argues definitely that the need for unity is satisfied by its existence 
within a definite realm* Marsilio is* similarly, prepared for secular plural¬ 
ity* There are, it need hardly be said, not less emphatic views on the 
other side; and men as keenly nationalist as Gerson were dubious in this 
regaixL But it is in general emphasised that the Stale is no longer the 
Empire, and that separation adds to the sense of a State which makes 
the law for the comm unity of which it b the ultimate legal embodiment* 
It is worth while to emphasi-te some of the results of this evolution. 
Broadly* it means that the way is being laid open for the emergence of 
the fteformation State, The RcspuHiea Christiana of the Middle Ages is 
giving way before the exclusiveness of nationalism. And nationalism is 
coming to involve the idea of a centralized State which* in its turn, claims 
to represent and embody the total social interest of the comm unity in all 
Its varied aspects. That tendency is strengthened by the failure of 
feudalism to find a place iu either juristic or philosophic politics; had it 
done so, its underlying notion of bilateral contract might have made the 
history of sovereignty very different. Had office* for example* remained 
a subject of proprietary right it would not have been very easy for the 
prince to treat his officials ns merely the creatures of his will* So* also* 
with the rights of corporations. There was a period when it did not seem 
unlikely that jurisprudence would recognise them as at once original and 
real. What* instead, occurs is the emergence of an attitude which sets 
State against individual as the only true subjects of law. The corporation, 
or fellowship—and medieval life la nothing so much as a complex of 
fellowship—become*, accordingly* a mere grantee of the State in public 
law and in private law that pt'rmrw Jida the consequences of whose arti¬ 
ficiality we are to-day but slowly removing from the Common Law. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that by the end of the fifteenth 
century everything is ready for the modem theoiy of the State except 
that crisis the needs of which will make it explicit. The Emperor* says 
Fctrus tie Audio, can give to ant fellowship what powers he will* and 
revoke them as he pleases in defiance of their tradition. It only required 
<ra xx* * 41-2 
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the demands lather was driven to make upon the secular authority to 
transform sueh a meed into a philosophy uf power by which Europe has 
been governed to our own time. The thinkers of the fifteenth century 
make a direct high-road to Luther; and, perhaps only half consciously, 
it w from the wants he fashioned into dogmas that men like Hobbes and 
Hegel took their weapons. 

Nor have these ideas merely the insuhstantinlity of theory. The famous 
attempt of Richard II to found a despotism upon the basis of a jej-regia 
which become^ in his hands, the notion of indefeasible prerogative h 
proof that they had reality. When the Bishop of Exeter preached to 
the Parliament of 1897, his text {Exsh mvh; %%) is the need for the 
incarnation of power in the prince lest anarchy supervene. In the end, of 
course, Richard failed. But the grounds upon which he stood, and, as the 
Articles of Deposition shew, the grounds upon which he was overthrown, 
were in England three centuries in the examination before they were 
finally rejected. For, after all, tire He volution of 1688 is only a repetition, 
upon surer territory of conflict, of the Revolution of 1899; and more 
than a century' longer was needed before the continent of Europe was 
won to the general acceptance of the victorious philosophy. 

If we enquire into the causes which explain the downfall of the typical 
notions of the Middle Ages, we shall liave to hud them in nil the varied 
characteristics of the periud. In part* they are to be found hi the decline 
of the Papacy ; that which claimed divine power was proved unworthy 
to apply it. In part, also, the unity of which the Empire was an attempt 
at secular embodiment never achieved administrative success; and the 
emergence of nationality was fatal to its claims. Within the new nation - 
State, a predominant cause is doubtless an economic one. The absence of 
enforceable unity in social organisation meant a multitude of petty 
tyrannies; and, m in France in the fifteenth century* the merchants were 
glad to make common cause with the Crown that* m its exaltation, they 
might escape from their thraldom. Beneath the high-sounding dicta of 
lawyers and theologians, in short, it is not difficult to discover the will 
of ordinary men to live under a common rule which may permit of 
enforcement equally upon all The uni lied and sovereign State triumphed, 
in the first place, liccausc it was an obvious convenience in general 
administration. It made certain what was before uncertain. It built 
order where, before, there was chaos. Later, of course, it may receive 
justification in terms of the divine right of its ruler, and passive obedience 
may become, as with Tyndnle under Henry VIII, so much the customary 
view that men will receive with horror the theories of the Monarch o- 
machic writers. Vet, in its origin, the unified Slate simply appears as an 
avenue to peace; and it is intelligible enough that an age weary of 
internal strife should have received its coming, as in Tudor England, with 
gratitude. * 

But it in important to remember that the true medieval doctrine never 
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dies. Not inertly to the end of the Middle Ages docs the notion persist 
that the State is built upon the idea of law. How strong it was can be 
seen from the fact that a secular judge like Fortescue is prepared* 
amongst other reasons, to admit tlie supremacy of the Pope over a secular 
ruler in order that the latter may be compelled to do justice to his 
subjects. Natural law, fur the Middle Ages, has the primary force of 
modem enacted legislation; arid no State would, in ibs view, have been 
entitled to obedience which did not assume iU power to take rise there¬ 
from* Even the thinker* who, on classical precedent, oppose positive Law 
to natural law, have a sense of discomfort in making the opposition; for 
positive law is clearly the creature of expediency nod its sanctions are 
hardly felt to he sufficient Medieval politics, in fact, Jire a philosophy of 
universal right; and that, in its turn, is a theory of ethics, which is a part 
of theology* Men, accordingly, may not transgress it, rinee they dare not 
transgress "the will of God, It is thus the ultimate criterion by which all 
human action must be judged. 

The idea is a vital one; for it is at once the cause and the demonstra¬ 
tion of the continuity of political thought in the Western world. The 
contribution of Greek Stoicism to Roman Lew and to Christianity, tliat 
twofold sanction gives it new vigour and authority for over a thousand 
years. In the six teen tli century it encountered the antithetic notion of 
raistm cfvkii ; and the form gi ven to it in the Hobbesian philosophy 
started a counter-tradition from which it lias never folly recovered. Yet* 
even in the age of its decline, its roots are deep in human experience. 
International law traces its origin to its in Hue nee; men like Albcrieo 
Gentili, Grotius, and the great Jesuits wrote confessedly in its terms, 
4 (Jbl iu re ruorum eonsentiunt,* says Grotiua of tlie schoolmen* “vix eat 
lit errant" It is one of the factors by which the Common Law is moulded, 
as in the hands of Mansfield, to new needs. Freed from its ecclesiastical 
environment, it becomes, in the doctrine of the Rights of Man, one ofthfc 
creative forces in modem time. And even when Benthamite dogmatism 
on the one hand, and Hegelian subtlety on the other, had made the 
rights of man an unacceptable conception, the thesis of a State to lie 
judged bv the purposes it achieves bore testimony to the pow r er it 
embodies* There is a sense, in fact, in which the basic idea of natural law 
is a necessary part of any political philosophy which seeks to be more 
than a doctrine of immediate expediency. It was the glory of the medieval 
thinkers not only to have grasped tliat truth} but so to have stated It as 
to make it an integral put of the heritage of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE ART OF WAR IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The ancient supremacy of heavy cavalry, as has been shown in an earlier 
chapter, had been destroyed in the fourteenth century. In different parts 
of Europe different tactics had proved fatal to the ascendancy of the 
feudal knight. The burghers of Flanders at Conrtrai (1303) and the Scots 
of Robert Bruce at Bannockburn (1314) liad shewn that the pike-pludanx 
on favourable ground and with its flanks covered might prove invulnerable 
to the fiercest charge of hone. The Switzers at Morgarteo (1315) bad 
demonstrated the helplessness of cavalry in an Alpine defile; and at the 
leas remembered—but more tactically important—battle of Lsupen (1339) 
they had repeated the lesson of Courtrai, and beaten off the chivalry of 
l esser Burgundy on an open hillside. These w ere victories of the pike and 
hallierd over the horseman's lance; but far more important for the history 
of the future was the other group of battles in which it had been proved 
that “combined training" of the bowman and the dismounted knight 
might produce a form of tactics fatal alike to the column of pikes anti to 
the charging sq uadroiL This group starts w-jth the obscure fight of Lhipptin 
Moor (1333), where for the first lime an Anglo-ScottLsh anny formed itself 
in the combination which was to rule for more than a century—a central 
and steady mass of hilly armoured men-at-arms, and long wings of 
archery. The much more numerous Scottish army was shot to pieces on 
its thinks, while held at bay In front by the spears of the dismounted 
chivalry. The same lesson was repented against the same army at the better- 
known battle of Halidon Hill in the following year (1333), It remained 
for Edward III, the victor of Halidon, to make the great experiment of 
trying the new tactical combination which had beaten the Scottish infantry 
upon the French cavalry. Crecy (1S46) showed that it was fully as efFec 
live against the onset of successive waves of charging horsemen as against 
the slow-moving column of pikes. This decisive battle had an immense 
moral effect all over the continent, far greater than that of Lay pen or 
Courtrai. It set the feudal lords—in France at first, but soon after in 
Germany and other countries also—searching for new methods of tactics by 
which the power of the bow might be discounted But the first experi¬ 
ments were not—as might hare been expected—In the direction of raising 
a numerous infantry armed with missile weapons, who might suffice 
to oppose mid 1 contain' the archery. 

I lie first experiments for use against the English combination of how 
and spear were in the line of dismounting the greater part of themen-a^ 
arms and throwing them in column against the English centre, while a 
small proportion of the cavalry kept their horses and tried to turn the 
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English flunks bv a rapid encircling movement. This perhaps may luive 
been inspired by a knowledge of the effective use of Sir Robert Kcrth s 
squadron against the archery of Edward Ii at Bannockburn) for there were 
always Scots adventurers in the trench hosts. IJut at the first two 
occasions on which it was tried, the combat of Saintes (1351) and tlie 
battle of M&uron (1353), it failed—in one case the encircling did nut 
come off, in the other it broke one of the two English archer-whip, but did 
not succeed in cutting in on the dank of the main body. At Poitiers (1356) 
John of France varied the device; while dismounting the mass of his 
cavalry, he sent 300 chosen knights to ride in ahead of the columns of 
attack, and to endeavour to distract the archers by a very rapid charge 
pushed home with desperatiun, under cover of which he hoped that his 
front line might come up unmolested. The plan was hopeless: the whole 
of the forlorn hope were shot down, and never succeeded in closing with 
the archers. The main column had to fight its own battle without cavalry 
aid. 

After Poitiers the French seem to have despaired of the event of all 
experiments on the English ‘‘combined tactic*,”and allowed the whole of 
the rest of the first period of the Hundred Years' War to pass by with¬ 
out attacking a fully equipped English army. Cochereland Auray (1364) 
were cases in which their enemies were mainly of their own race, and had 
with them only a few hundred auxiliary archers from overseas. Even so 
it is to be noticed that the French regularly dismounted all or almost all their 
knights and fought on foot at both battles. So did the French coiitiu- 
geat at Navarcto (Nijcra) (1367), though their Spanish allies operated 
against the English wings with clouds of light horse. Both alike failed, 
lamentably against the Black Prince's combination of bow and lance. 
In the end the ‘counsel of despair’ of Bertrand do Gucsclin—the 
avoidance of all pitched battles—was destined to bring relief to France, 
lie proved that a war might be won by harassing an enemy superior in 
battle-tactics, while denying him the chance of employing tbenu The 
English raiding armies found the French either elusi ve, or else so protected 
by stone walls or entrenchments (as at St Mato in 1378) tliat they could 
not be got at But when the invading anny had passed by, its enemies 
overran outlying English provinces of Aquitaine, and captured isolated 
towns and castles before another grea t force could be scraped toge ther to 
retrieve them. 

The Brat Imlf of the Hundred Yeara 1 War ended with *t truce in 
by which Richard II gave up the idea of reconqueriiig the lost regions, 
and secured for himself only the narrow coast-strip from Bordeaux^ to 
Bayonne. Hostilities ceased,'but the definitive treaty of peace, ratifying 
the status quo, was not signed till 1396. 

Meanwhile the conclusion drawn by all continental captains after 
Poitiers and Navarete, that cavalry charges were useless, was working all 
over Europe. It was show n equally at 3cmpath (1336), where Leopold of 
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Austria dismounted his k night* to attack the Swiss phalanx* anil tit the 
large-scale battle of Castagnara in Italy (1&J7}* where the Ptedum leader 
dismounted all Ids men-at-arms, under the advice of the English comtot- 
thrre John I lawk wood, and received at a stand and behind an obstacle— 
a broad water ditch in a marshy meadow—the attack of the much heavier 
force of the Veronese tyrant Antonio della Seala* llut Lhe Veronese also* 
it is to be noted, sent their horses to the rear* and attacked on foot, only 
to be soundly beaten. There is but one notable victory to be recorded 
for the column of dismounted men-at-arms in these years* that of Iloose- 
beke (IS82) S at ivhich Charles VI and his chivalry trampled down the le^s 
heavily armed pikemen of Philip van Artevelde, the leader of Flemish 
revolt. Hut here it was the tactics of Mauron&nd Navarete—mailed men 
in the centre* encircling movements by detached bodies of horse on the 
thinks—that turned the day against an enemy unprovided with any proper 
proportion of missile-bearing infantry. Had van Artcvelde owned 5000 
competent archers* the battle would undoubtedly have gone otherwise. 

The only part of Europe in w hich during the last years of the fourteenth 
century the noblesse still fought on horseback ffta the East, where against 
Turk and Tartar the Hungarians* Poles, and Yugo-Slavs kept to the old 
methods. In each of these nations the strength of the State consisted in 
masses of light cavalry, and their enemies were also essentially fighters on 
horseback. When the French and Burgundian crusaders of 1596 w r ent to 
the aid of Sigismimd of Hungary against the Ottoman Sultan* they fell 
in with the system of their allies* kept their mounts* and charged the 
Turkish light horse* whose lending squadrons they rode down* but whose 
system of reserves* rallies, and snccesam attacks was too much for them 
in the cud. Tired to death after several desperate melt^es* they finally 
succumbed when their horses could no longer lie spurred to a trot, and 
their sword-arms were too Weary to strike. Against an enemy compoced 
mainly of light burse heavy cavalry is as useless for the offensive as is the 
phalanx of pikemen for the defensive. The only proper counter is the 
combination ofkrge masses of missile-bearing infan try with a proper pro¬ 
portion of cavalry tit for the shock* or of heavy infantry able to protect the 
archers or bowmen from outranking and encirclement. The first method 
was that employed by Richard I at Areuf {1191 } against the Saracen, the 
second that used by the Block Prince at Navarete against the Spanish 
genrfours and their oriental tactics. Each was effective. 

Probably the cavalry-battle fought on the largest scale in this epoch 
was that of Tanneiiberg (1410), where the united host* of the Poles and 
Lithuanians bent and almost exterminated that of the Teutonic Older, 
the conquerors of Prussia and Livonia. The Knights of the Order* a!wavs 
engaged with the Polish enemy, and out of touch with new military de¬ 
velopments in the West, had kept to the old system of war* and fought 
with squadrons of light horse supported by reserves of fully mailed 
men-at-arms. They hail with them a certain number uf croos-bowmen* but 
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the* apparently were used only for preliminary skirmishing; we bear of 
them at the commencement of the battle but not in its nttin clash. ie 
Poles ami Lithuanians were all mounted, the former with a certain pro¬ 
portion of heavily armed knights, but the latter mainly as aim-Onentnl 
light horse. Hence the battle was along and desperate cavalry' scuffle* in 
which the larger army finally overcame the less, though at the hft erid 
of the line the Gemuuisat the beginning of the engagement drove t»B the 
trround a large part of the Lithuanian light horse. It is rather odd to 
find that both sides had brought a few cun non to the Held; but, as m so 
many engagements of this age, they only got off two or three rounds and 
had no in Huenre on the day. Artillery , as has been mentitniedmapre vidus 
diapter', goes hack to the first quarter of the fourteenth century, f*b ntJt 
seventy years after the mention of gunpowder by Huger bacon. there 
are indisputable references to guns shooting missiles in 1384-36, and the 
first coistenijmr&iy picture of a cannon may be seen in an Oxford manu¬ 
script of 13ffL A few years later they were quite common, but remained 
for a long time very ineffective except for siege work and the defence of 
places, the idea of mounting them on wheels having come uuieh later. In 
llieir early days they were fitted upon “gun stocks", or large beams, an 
taken ab^ut on waggons, They could 1* act down and trained on a 
given spot, e& the gate of a town, or some weak spot in its eneemk, hut 
change of position nr of aim was a lengthy matter. The siiudler ones vcm 
SO ineffective, and the larger ones so cumbrous, that it was long before 
they could be used to any effect in the shifts of battle. At the most they 
could be set in fixed place* in un entrenched position, if an army was 
resolved to accept a purely defensive action, and was certain of ijeing 
attacked frontally. 

In the middle years of the fourteenth century an attempt was made to 
secure volley-firing by a number of very small gun-barrels clamped 
together, and with their touch-holes so arranged that one .sweep of the 
linstock would discharge them simultaneously. These primitive nritoif- 
letiAti were clamped to a beam with a mantlet to sin.-Iter the gunners, and 
sometimes mounted on wheels, so that they are called occasionally ‘carls of 
war\ Rut generally they are named rihait or rihmddi^pttni. 1 hAr Fatal 
defect was the impossibility of quick reloading: after giving one blasting 
discharge, they would take an intolerable time to be got ready fur a second. 
Hence, after enjoying some vogue for two generation*, they dropped out 
of H 50 early in the fifki'iith century. 

Thoir disuse was mainly due to tlie discovery of the fact that a number 
of single tubes of very small dimensions, carried on n wooden stock ami 
each managed by a single man, were a more effective battle-weapon than 
a clums v rifca vld, The origi nal “ hand-gu n " was nothing bu t a toy cannon 
strapped to a stall; and fired by the application of a match to a touch- 
hole, It was some time before men tarot to shorten the stall into a butt- 
B See tupv, Vot vr, Chup. 
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Hand-guns and siege-cannon 

end, and to fire tlie weapon from the shoulder. We begin to hear of 
* purl&tive bombards," 1 only a foot long and fired from the hand, ns early as 
1365; but it does not seem to have been before the fifteenth century had 
begun that they grew quite common, assumed somewhat the shape uf the 
later arquebus, ood were used by organised units of soldiery. The first army 
that made them well-known were the Bohemian bands of the Hussite 
general Zi£ka and his successor* (1431-34). The invention gradually killed 
the ribmtldn because the latter could only be fired in one direction and was 
intolerably slow to load s while the h&nchguii could be rapidly changed 
from one mark to another as its bearer chose, and could be loaded with 
much greater rapidity. It was never popular in England in the fifteenth 
century, because the national long-bow retained for many generations the 
advantage of very rapid discharge, and its arrow wo_% when shot by a 
competent archer, almost as penetrative as the pellet of the hand-guii. In 
fact the advantage* which lire long-bow held over the cross-bow r in the 
fourteenth century it still retained over the primitive fire-anus of the 
fifteenth—it was both quicker in shooting and more certain of aim, But 
In the greater part of Europe archers trained to the English level of 
competence could not be found. Hence the crossbow survived till it was 
finally superseded by the improved hand-gun during the great Italian 
war* of the llejiuit&ancc. There were cress-bow men in the Spanish rank* 
as late as the battle of Pavia (1525), though bands of hand-gunners had 
been familiar to most armies ever since the days of the Hussite Wars. 

The perfection of the cannon was as slow as that of smaller firearms, 
^tkun bards 71 had been known, and regularly uses), first in siege-work and 
then tentatively in the field, since the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century. But they hod been so slow in technical development that armies 
well provided with siege guns did not triumph over the defensive so 
rapidly as might have been expected. This is well shewn by the length 
of earl y fiftee nth-century sieges^ in which towns at lacked by the best 
artillery of the day could hold out for six months or more, like Rouen in 
1418-19 or Means in 1431 The first case in which a very heavy train 

of artillery made unexpectedly rapid havoc of a formidable ancient system 
of fortification was at the capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks in 1453. Sultan Mahomet II had got together the largest accu¬ 
mulation of big guns yet known—62 pieces throwing balk of 200 lbs 
weight or even more. These in six weeks completely broke down several 
points of the ancient triple wall of the imperial city, and made the 
storming of the breaches easy* 

From the peace of 1396 down to the invasion of France by Henry V 
in 1415 there was no conflict on a large scale between the English and their 
continental neighbour*. Though small bands of French auxiliaries came 
to the help of Owen Glyn Dfrr's rebellion in Wales, and though Henry IV 
lent a modest contingent to the Burgundian faction in their strife with 
the i\rmagnacs in 1411, no serious collisions took place* and the two coun- 
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Henry V and Agincourt 

tries went on each in iU own line of military usage. There was* however, 
one battle on English sail which deserves a word of notice—that of 
Hately field by Shrewsbury (1406). Thhwm the first fight in which two 
armies both trained in the school of Dupplin and Ilalidon, each operating 
with a central mass of dismounted inen-at-amns and wings of bowmen* 
met each other in action. The good archery on both aides mode the fight 
veiy deadly, and* tactics being equal* it was finally numbers which settled 
the day, the army of Henry IV being decidedly larger limn that of the 
rebel Percies, 

Henry V was already by 1415 a veteran soldier, but his experience had 
been all in the mountain wars of Wales; the protracted sieges of the castles 
of Owen Glyn Dwr, and the long hunting down of his irregular and 
elusive bands, were a very di Heron t matter from the tackling of the forces 
of the groat French kingdom. The experiment of his invasion of 
Normandy was therefore a very interesting one. Unlike those great raiders, 
Edward III, Hie Black Prince, and John of Gaunt, he wjis a strategist 
with limited and definite objectives, carrying out n plan for the slow sub¬ 
jection of Normandy by a series of sieges, each dealing w ith the key-town 
of a region. There is only one exception to this line of strategy in all Ids 
campaigns—the battle of Agincourt (1415). I here is no doubt that he 
was convinced of the tactical superiority of the old English t( combined 
training" of bow and lance, and he was anxious to court a pitched battle 
at all hazards, The French had made no attempt to disturb his siege of 
Haj-flenr; so he resolved to force them to action by marching at huge 
through Picardy mid challenging them to a light. Only this intent can 
explain the apparent rashness of his Agincourt campaign, in which he 
ran many risks, not so much from the enemy as from the abominable 
weather, which left has army in danger of ruin from autumn cold and 
starvation. He finally obtained the battle which he wanted; the enemy 
got across his line of march to Calais, and after some hesitation 
Attacked him. The tactics on both sides were precisely those of Poitiers 
repeated: the French sent in front of their groat columa of dismounted 
men-at-Afins a vanguard of picked horsemen, who were to ride down the 
English archery* and cover the advance of Hie main body. Henry arrayed 
his army in the normal national formation—three bodies of dismounted 
knights, each provided with wings of archer* throw n somewhat forward, 
covered with stakes planted in their front, and with orchard* suit! villages 
covering the flanks. As at Poitiers the French advanced squadrons were 
shot down helplessly* But Agincourt saw a new modification of tactics: 
finding the enemy's main body slow in coming on—Hie recent heavy 
min had made the fields into a slough, and the French could only shuflfe 
forward at a snail's pace in their heavy armour—Henry took the offensive* 
He advanced against the enemy* halted long enough to let his archers 
riddle the front line with arrows, ftfid then ordered. & general charge* in 
which the lightly equipped bowmen joined in with their hand-weapons, 
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Thechroniclers express their surprise that an onset of troops, many of 
whom wore little armour* should liave rolled over in helpless confusion 
masses of dismounted knights The explanation apparently is that the 
French line had been well shot about with arrows, was embogged from a 
weary trudge in the mud, and was tired out by long waiting in imprac¬ 
ticably heavy annonr, But of the result there was no doubt, mid the fear 
lines presently shared the fate of the vaward division. 

Henry could never get the French to oblige him w’ith another pitched 
battle, aiid the rest of his series of campaigns is a record of sieges, the 
deliberate conquest town by town of Normandy, folio wed by encroach* 
meut farther inland after lie had been taken into alliance by the Burgun¬ 
dian faction, and saluted as heir to the crown of France. His enemies of 
the dauphin's party refused to meet him in the tield f the superiority of 
the English national system of tactics being taken for granted, as it had 
been after Poitiers seventy years back. If any thing was required to prove 
this admission, it was the one English disaster of the period—the combat 
of Bmige (14-21 >—in which the Duke of Clarence, having outridden his 
archers, was surprised, overw helmed, and slain> because he had given battle 
with his inen*at-arins alone. 

After the death of Henry V the French obviously considered that the 
change of commanders might bring them luck, and twice ventured to 
face the Duke of Bedford at Cravant (142 ft) and Vememl (1424). But it was 
the system that was Ijenling them, not the general; at each of these buttles 
the English Fought with the norma! array of lances flanked with archery, 
their enemies with masses of dismounted men-at-arms and detachments 
of mounted men told off for sudden strokes 'Hie event was the same as 
at Agin court, and once more the French gave up in despair all hope of 
beating an English army m the field, and fell buck on Lhe defence of lheir 
innumerable towns and castles. 

This wm a reversion to the policy by which Bertrand tlu Guesclin had 
saved France fifty years before; but it was not by mere passive resistance 
arid the avoidance of general actions that the second and mure dangerous 
English scheme of conquest wnatobe foiled* On this occasion the change 
of fortune was caused by a moral and psychological factor—the appear¬ 
ance of Joan of Arc to rally French national and religions sentiment to 
the side of Charles V r II. We are not here concerned with spiritual things, 
and must only point out that the military' side of Joan's activity was 
appreciable. She not only put a uew p energy into lhe French generals, but 
shewed them that the English force was too small for the great task that 
it 1m d taken in hand, that detachments might easily lie cut up T and— 
this wits most important—that lhe way to tackle on English army was to 
surprise it before it could get into array and throw onl its archer- 
wings. For the credit of the battle of Patay (1429) whs hen>; coining on 
with headlong f-peed she caught Talbot's force before the line was formed, 

or tlie areliera lutd time tot tx their stakes, and scattered it. Whether her 
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The French use of field-urttflerij 

coup was inspired by a true military instinct or by a more eagerness to 
get to hand strokes, we cannot be sure. 

Joan stopped the progress of the English invasion, and dissipated the 
prestige of English invincibility. But, owing to the grudging and pusill¬ 
animous policy of her king's ministers, she did not finish her task, and 
perished unrevenged. The war lingered on for another twenty-three years, 
spent in the slow recovery of the fortresses wbieh Henry V had mastered 
in 1 *15-22. It was essentially a war of sieges, but ended with two pitched 
l uittles of high tactical interest, whose details shew that we have arrived 
at a new epoch in the art of war, for in both field-artillery played a 
notable port. At Fonnigny (14501 the English army in Normandy bail 
taken up one of its usual defensive positions, and seemed likely to hold it 
with success when the French brought up two culverins to their front, 
and placed them on a spot from which they enfiladed the hostile line. 
They were outside archery range, and did so much damage that at last the 
English charged out from behind their line of stakes to capture the guns. 
This led to a hand to hand light, which was undecided when a new ly ar¬ 
rived French detachmeut rode in from the flank and rolled up the English 
line. Almost the whole force was exterminated, In consequence the fcw 
remaining English strongholds in Normandy surrendered with small delay. 

In the final battle of the war, w hich lost Guicnne as surely as Formignv 
lost Normandy, artillery was also prominent. Lord Talbot led the last 
levy of the English in the south to raise the siege of the loyal town of 
Castillon. The French faced him not in the open field, but behind a line 
of entrenchments, jiarl of the contra valla ti on which they had drawn around 
the liesicgcd place. Talbot saw no way of reaching Fasti I Ion save by a frontal 
attack on the lines; the enemy, being completely u dug in" and under 
cover, could not be effectively reached by archery. All along the entrench¬ 
ments their numerous artillery had been placed, Taltwt formed his men, 
both lances and bows, in a column, and dashed at the weakest point of 
the lines. The guns opened ujmn him with a concentric fire, the head of 
the storming jmrty was blown to pieces, and he himself was mortally 
wounded by a ball which shattered both his legs. A few of the English 
got inside the lines, but were soon expelled, and the french then sallied 
out and made on end uf the shattered column (1453). 

It is worth noting that this intelligent use of artillery by the French 
distinguished all the later years of the war; the two master-gunners of 
Charles VII, tbe brothers Bureau, established a great reputation by their 
siege-craft—it is said that in the years 1449-50 they reduced as many as 
sixty castles and towns, small and great, in Normandy, after sieges of no 
great length, which contrasted strongly with the six months or more of 
leaguer by which Henry V had won many of these same places thirty years 
before. Obviously artillery was now a growing power, and could even be 
used effectively in the field, though ns yet only under certain limited 

conditions. 
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Tht’ Hussite# and the Wagenburg 


All through the lost years of the Hundred Years' War the English were 
»t5ll fighting wherever possible with the old tactics of the bowa flanking 
the dismounted lances. The French shewed n growing tendency towards 
the use of cavalry for its proper purpose, but the merits of the two sys¬ 
tems were hotly debated. When the Burgundians fought Hone of Bor 
at Boulgneville in 1131 there was long debate whether their knights 
should dismount or no; they chose the English system, and were victorious. 
At Montlhery thirty years later, Country nested Is us of a precisely similar 
discussion, which ended in Charles the Bold bidding nearly all his men- 
at-arms take to their horses, only a few being left to stiffen his infantry. 
His 1 ranch enemies all fought mounted, and succeeded in getting in some 
effective charges upon the Burgundian foot. This was in 1465; ten years 
later at Grandson Charles is found using all his men-at-arms as cavalry 
against the Swiss phalanx, which beat them off with ease. Nevertheless, 
except in England, where every battle of the Wan of the Roses was fought 
on foot, the knighthood was tending to resume its old methods of action 
over the rest of Europe. The fact was that the English system depended 
in essence on the possession of a very large force of trained archers of high 
efficiency, and no country save England could produce them. The conti¬ 
nental infantry were still inferior in the field, with the exception of the 
Swiss, whose pike-phalanx was immune against cavalry, and could only- 
have been dealt with in this age by the use of masses of missile-bearing 
i 11 fan try properly su pported bv envoi ry, Bu t the 1 tal inn. Burgun d ian, and 
German enemies of Switzerland had not as yet any such infantry. And 
when the bwiss in the next century met their first checks, it was not from 
the bow or the hand-gun, but from the German Iandocchts—pikemcn 
trained in their own style—or from the combination of cavalry with field 
artillery, as at Murignano (1515). 

lu parts of Europe where the English archer had not penetrated, the 
fifteenth century shewed some curious tactical developments. The most 
interesting was that of the Hussite armies in the long Bohemian War 
(1420-54), This was the result of an improvisation by a general of talent, 
who had to face the feudal forces of Germany at the head of a raw but 
fanatical national levy, inspired at once by religious enthusiasm and by 
hatred for the Teutonic invader. Z irk it's device was the tactics of the 
Wagenburg or moveable laager of waggons combined with the use of m snare 
of hand-gun men. It was as essentially defensive as the original English 
combination of archery and dismounted men-at-arms, but was less easy 
to handle, because its strength lay in the array of war-carts which sheltered 
the missile-hearing infantry. If there was leisure, not only were the carts 
chained together, but a ditch was dug in front of them, and the earth from 
it thrown up round the wheels. There was always a brood exit for sallies left 
in front of the Wagi nburg, and another in the rear. But till the moment 
of counter-attack arrived these were closed with posts and chains. The 
hand-gunners mounted upon the carts, men irregularly armed with pikes, 
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halberds, war-flails -etc. were stationed in the narrow gaps between (hem. 
As the war went un the Hunites acquired cannon, which they mounted 
on specially built carta placed at intervals along each side of the 
fortification. 

In the first years of the war the Germans repeatedly attempted to 
storm the WaginfntrgjSy sometimes by cavalry charges, more often by 
columns of dismounted men-at-arms, bnt they were invariably repulsed. 
When the attack had been shattered by the effect of the fire-arms, the 
Hussites habitually charged out, the connter-attack being led by the small 
proportion of cavalry which they possessed- Hence came many victories 
against an enemy who seemed unable to learn anything from his defeats. 
At last the Germans refused to attack a Wagcnburg^ and the Hussites 
took to invading Bavaria, Meissen, and Thuringia, where they wrought 
great havoc. Obviously the tactics that should have been used against 
them were those af refusing to assault a prepared position, and of only 
attacking when the Hussites were on the march, and the Wagenburg not 
yet formed. Or when it had been formed, artillery placed at a safe 
distance should hive been u^d against it m wia*Hr, bo as to force the 
defenders either to suffer unrequited slaughter, or else to sally out and 
lose the advantage of their defences* As a matter of fact the defeat 
(Lipany, 1434) which ended the Hussite wars was inflicted by their own 
countrymen of the Calixtine or moderate party on the “Taborites” of 
Prokop. After the failure of a real or simulated assault on their 
burgy the T&boritcs sallied out against an enemy who was not really beaten, 
but waited till (hey had come far forward in pursuit, and then faced them 
in the open and changed their flank with cavalry. The pursuing horde 
was cut up, and the victors then stormed the inadequately manned 
Wagenburg The main legacy which the Hussites left behind was the 
multiplication of small fire-arms: during the next generation bands of 
hand-gun men—Bohemian, or trained in the Bohemian wars—were to 
be found in most of the armies of Eastern and Central Europe. 

The military history of fifteenth-century Italy shews no such interes¬ 
ting experiment as that of the Hussites, While Sir John Hawk wood and 
other condaUkr\ trained id the wars of Edward Ilf, who liad many bow¬ 
men in their ranks, were the most noted figures in Italy, the English 
system was for a time employed— eg* we have already noted it at the 
important battle of Csstognam But as the influence of the Transalpine 
bands and generals faded away, and was replaced by that of native cap¬ 
tains of fortune, the decisive use of infantry was forgotten, and cavalry 
tactics once more became predominant* Machiavelli and Guicciardini 
ascribe this to the decaying military efficiency of the civic infantry militia 
of the great towns; when mercenaries had been hired on a great scale, they 
forgot the valour of their ancestors, who had fought sturdily enough in 
the wars of the thirteenth century* When tyrants, the inevitable result 
of faction, grew common in Italy, they habitually discouraged the native 
cm xu. 
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tevte (Vi Tjwivjf, preferring to rely on mercenaries. Rut the cities which 
never fell into the hands of a tyrant, jhk h as Venice, were no leas given 
to the employment of foreign bands than were the IotoU of Milan, Vernna+ 
or Padua* These mercenaries, hired out by their rem/otfim, or contractor 
cap tains, were From the early days of the fifteenth century onward nearly 
all heavy cavalry. Moehiavelli remarks, with perfect truth, that in an 
army of 20,000 men there were often only 2000 or 0000 properly equipped 
infantry. A horseman naturally wishes to get the advantage of his horse, 
unless some overruling condition of war forces him to dismount, and the 
Italian battles of the fifteenth century were essentially cavalry fights. 

But mercenaries fighting for profit, and hired one year by one prince 
and the next year by his rival, had neither patriotism nor fanaticism to 
excite them. To them war was a matter of business, Find they were much 
more set on making and ransoming prisoners, or on extort mg contributions 
fremi captured tow us, than on killing their employer'aenemies. Why should 
a thrifty captain slay the men-at-arms of the opposite party, whn were 
capable of paying good ransoms, and perhaps were old comrades who bad 
been serving along with him in the hist campaign? And since war was 
hi* trade, was it wise to put an end to war by a crushing and conclusive 
victory over the enemy of the moment? And so, us Guicciardini says, 
“they would spend the whole of a summer on the siege of one fortified 
place, so that wars were in terminable, and campaigns ended with little or 
no loss of life." When in t4£S the great tondottim farmagnola captured 
nearly the whole army of the lord of Milan, at the battle of Maclodio, be 
disgusted his Venetian employers by ransoming all the chiefs and officers 
next day for hm private profit. 

The consequence of leaving the conduct of war in the hands of the great 
mercenary captains was that it came often to be waged as a mere tactical 
exercise ora game of chess, the aim being to manoeuvre the enemy into 
an impossible situation, and then capture him, rather than to exhaust him 
by a series of costly Wttles, It was even suspected that condottierh like 
dishonest pugilists, sometimes settled beforehand that they would draw’ 
the game, Rattles when they did occur were often very bloodless nffuini, 
ransoms rather than killing being Hie object of the players. Machiavelli 
cites c&ies of general actions in which there were only two or three men- 
at-arras slain, though the prisoners were to be numbered by hundred*. 

This insincere and absurd form of war—long cavalry manueuvrea ending 
sometimes it* an almost bloodless tiltmg-nmtcb—continued in Italy 
down to the moment when the French came over the Alps to conquer 
the kingdom of Naples in 1404, These Transalpine*, and the Swiss hired 
to fight in the Milanese quarrels, shocked Italian military opinion by 
winning unscientific battles nflcr they had bern out-iLianteuvrtfi, and b y 
slaying the routed enemy wholesale— coxa mt&ea e di tpauenio grandit- 
,tj rTio u Ittdia, gia iangu tempo mxutjptUi a valtre guerre piu prt'Mo Mk 
di pffmpn r di apparat^ e quaxi simifi a spetiarol^ os Guicciardini cynically 
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remarks Ik history of Italian fifteenth-century strategy and tactics 
ends with the coming of the* bloodthirsty hordes of Charles VIII, and 
the introduction of the new forms of war which marked the period that 
was to endure for the nest two generations. 

The com plicated and interesting battles of the great Italian wars 
between 14JM and 155S only concern us here because it is necessary to 
shew that the dements of their tactics were already to be found existing 
as separate phenomena, not yet correlated* in the wars of the later 
fifteenth century* We have already noted the commencement of the prac¬ 
tical use of field-artillery* and the nioltiplication of the smaller fire-arms 
which dated from the Hussite Wars. The cavalry charge, a tiling almost 
extinct in Western Europe about the year I400 s had already been seen 
again at Montlhery anil in the wars of Charles the Bold with the Swiss. 
It was to emerge on a larger scale at Fomovo, Morigtinno, and many 
another bloody Italian field. Above all, the use of the heavy column ol 
pikemen* as a thing immune against the cavalry charge, had been seen in 
all the earlier Swiss victories, and had reached its culminating point ol 
victory at GrantLson and Morat. The simultaneous employment on one 
held of fire-arms great and small* of the column of pikes, and of the onset 
of the heavy gmdarmerk t was to be the characteristic of the sixteenth- 
century want. But into these struggles we have not here to enter. 

It was, in the end, to he the development of small fire-arms, capable of 
rapid discharge , which w r m to drive armour from the battle-field. But 
the hand-guns of the fifteenth century were still very imperfect weapons, 
not yet able to hold their own against good archcry. Plate-armour had 
developed mainly as a defence against the long-bow l , and defensive 
armour was at its prime during this period, for workmanship and for 
complicated ingenuity—we may add also for picturesque and artistic 
appearance; and the scolloped and tinted panoplies that are generally 
named after the Emperor Maximilian are certainly the most graceful 
armour ever known. But the man-at-arms paid dearly for the complicated 
defences which the smith forged for him. All through the century we 
hear complaints of the drawbacks of a complete harness. During the 
period when fighting on foot still prevailed* rapid advance wjls difficult, 
and retreat generally fatal. At Agi ti court the French chivalry were 
wearied out* and finally almost cm bugged, by a mere march of n mile 
over newly-ploughed and rain-sodden (3elds, By the time that they got 
into collision wit h their enemy they ivere welinigh exhausted* And the 
dreadful proportion of casualties among the higher ranks to be found in 
the Wars of the Hoses was undoubtedly due to the fflcL that in n routed 
army the bowmen and bi ll men could make off nip idly* but the knights 
and nobles were doomed* unless they possessed exceptionally trusty pages 
to bring up their horses from the rear. In normal lights on the continent 
the slowly moving vanquished wer* captured and held to ransom. But 
1 See mpra, Vol + vi, p, 7£H>. 
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when a party blood-feud was prevalent, as during the Utter part of this 
great Englbb series of campaigns* we find commanders like Edward IV 
giving orders to spare the commons* but to t ut dow n every man wearing 
golden spurs. In such a struggle complete armour was a clt*th-tmp. 
When horse-fightiug came buck into favour the dmw kick was not quite 
so evident, since the wearer of a heavy panoply might escape* if his horse 
were not disabled. Masses of fully-armed horse were still seen during the 
great Italian wars which covered the period where the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries join. But when cavalry once more became the 
dominating arm, as the sixteenth century wore on, it was a much lighter 
cavalry, w’hich had begun to discard great part of its armour* and to aim 
at rapid movement rather than at mere massive impact. 

Only one more point of importance remains to l>e dealt with Wore we 
have done w T ith the fifteenth century and its art of w ? ar. This is the 
beginning of the national standing army, as opposed to mere royal guards 
or small permanent garrisons of ensiles, with w hich the world was already 
familiar. OF royal guards the largest and most formidable existing in 
1460 had been the Janissaries, the slave-soldiery of the Ottoman Sultan, 
a force of disciplined infantry armed with the bow t which fay the time of 
Mahomet II had reached a total of sonic 10,000 or 12,000 mem No 
Western power could shew any equivalent for it in numbers or efficiency; 
the personal retainers of Christian sovereigns never exceeded some few* 
hundreds of men in permanent pay* And the existence of the Janissaries 
as a formidable unit of infantry had, all through the fifteenth century, 
given the Turks a great advantage over the irregular hosts of their 
Yugo-SUv, Polish, and Hungarian enemies—ns w itness Varna (1444) and 
the second Kossovo (1449), 

But a permanent standing army had appeared in Western Europe, on 
a modest scale, in the year 1445, and was to be the find symptom of a 
general movement toward the creation of modem military organisations. 
This force was the Compagmet cTOrdotmancg of Charles V If, a body of 
20 units of horse and foot coinbined T which the King of France kept under 
arms when he disbanded after the truce of 1444 the greater part of the 
heterogeneous troops whom he had been employing in the English war. 
Charles's o!d levies had been Ec&rcheunt for the most port, ill paid kinds 
often hard to distinguish by their conduct from robber-gangs, working for 
the benefit of themselves and their captains. At the great disbanding in 
1444-45 Lhe king selected from the mass of his officers a sieuie uf pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, some of them great nobles, others eondottu'ri mainly of 
French blood, only a very few' foreigners being chosen. To each uf them 
was given the task of selecting and organising in to accompany " a limited 
number of trustworthy and efficient trooper* and archers. 

Each of the twenty companies—fifteen for Lcuigne d'dil and live fur 
I juigucdoc— consisted of a hundred hmccsf&urnm r mtanca gnrnirs as they 
were sometimes called. The * lance" was composed of one fully equipped 
uian-at-aruis, a ‘OuiUicr w ho acted as his squire, a page, two archers, and 
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a. vukt de guerre* AM were provided with horses fur transport, but the 
two archers and the vaki w’ere in tended to art as infantry, and it is 
doubtful if the page was a combatant, Thus the companies ran up to,six 
blind red men apiece; they were each officered by a captain, a lieutenant, 
an ensign, and a “guidon.™ The total made up a standing army of 
12*000 men* ijuite a considerable Force for the fifteenth century. The 
man-at-arms received ten U vm tournoh a month, out of which he had to 
provide for hb horses and the page. The other idem hens of the lniioe had 
four or five Him a apiece- That they were royal titiops* And not mercenary 
hands hired from their respective captains* was shewn by the fact that 
the king nominated all officers, paid the men individually, and hod a staff* 
of inspectors* who reviewed the companies at reasonable intervals. They 
were not kept about the king** person, but garrisoned at strategic points 
all over France* and In their earliest years one of their chief duties was 
to keep the roads clear of highway-robbers, the legacy of thirty vears 
of w ar. 

It will he noted that the proportion of men trained to serve as infantrv 
in the compagmes was small To provide greater numbers, if of less 
valuable material, Charles tried the experiment of &tablinking a sort of 
local infantry militia, the Francs- J n'hcrs. In each parish or similar unit 
an able-bodied man was designated, who, in return for receiving immunities 
from taxation, wna always to be ready to turn out with a bow or cru^s-bow, 
a steel-cup, and n “jack"' 1 or brigand! tie, when summoned tu the Held by 
the king. The archers of each district were to be assembled for inspection 
by royal officers four times a year, and were ordered to keep themselves 
efficient by regular practice at targets, The experiment was a failure, no 
arrangements for keeping the men organised in regular unit*, or accus¬ 
tomed to discipline, having Wn provided. Only lung periods of embodi¬ 
ment could have made them a useful force. They turned out, when 
mobilised, to be little better than a peasantdevy* and though assembled 
in considerable numbers by Charles VII and by LouIt, XI In his earlier 
years, were gradually allowed to drop into obsolesence* The real origin 
of the infantry corps uf the French standing army was to be found in the 
bodies of Swiss, w hom Louis XI ffrst hired, and whu became under his 
successor & permanent part of the French military organist ion. Regular 
infantry of native origin were not raised and kept on foot till the great 
Italian wars had liegun, after our period has come to an end. 

but from H45 Europe hail before it* eyes the type of the modem 
standing army—the tool of Renaissance monanhs—as embodied in the 
Comp&g^Hics rfOrdonnam:c, Feudal armies are beginning to disappear, 
mercenary hands under condottkri or contractors are destined to folluw 
them into oblivion* and in short the military organisation of the Middle 
Ages is about to give place to that of the modem world, though the 
hired adventurer* and the feudal namat-amis doing his stipulated tuni 
of service for las fief* were yet tu be found for many a year on the rolls of 
the Ermies of the West 

* 
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CHAPTER XXII 

MAGIC, WITCHCRAFT ASTROLOGY, AND ALCHEMY 

The Middle Ages received from previous period* and civilisation* 
a rich inheritance of magic, divination, occult science, and demonology, 
Egypt and Babylonia bequeathed their long-accumulated store* of super¬ 
stition, r Hie one offered its elaborate mortuary ritual and charms for tbe 
dead, its scarabs and amulets, its wai images and mannikins, its poly¬ 
pharmacy and divining dreams. The other added its incantation tablets, 
omens, liver divination, prediction from the stars, and varied magical 
paraphernalia. Both bestowed their sorcery and demons, Greek philo¬ 
sophy had introduced a more rational attitude towards nature, but the 
Greeks Imd not abandoned magic and divination. From the Persian 
Empire came ZoruasIrian dualism, in which the struggle of the prince 
of this world against the other offered possibilities for both terrestrial 
and celestial magic* During the Hellenistic period astrology developed 
its elaborate technique. The mysteries and oriental cults that Hooded the 
Roman Empire were accompanied by kindred philosophies: Gnosticism, 
with its close relations to astrology and magic as well as to Christianity, 
and Neo-Platonism, with its divination and theurgy. In the literature 
of the Roman Empire, whether scientific or popular, historical or sup¬ 
posititious* magic and astrology were prominent and were passed on to 
the Middle Ages in such authoritative work* as Pliny's Xatund flittori/ 
and FtolemyV QutulripartihM. Finally, there was the primitive magic 
and folklore of the less civilised peoples who lived in or near the Roman 
Empire, such an the Celts, traces of whose Druidic lore already appeared 
in Roman author*, or the Germans which wen? to affect popular belief and 
custom of the medieval period. 

As that period opened, however, the Western world, ko fir as it comes 
within our ken, wo* predominantly Christian, and the authorities, clerical 
or secular, were displaying systematic in tolerance towards other forms of 
religious belief or of popular superstition. Paganism, ns the word suggests, 
became relegated to the rural and backward districts. The Christian 
Emperors since Cons tan tine, in their edicts preserved in the Theododaii 
Code, had forbidden magic and divination as well as idolatry and heathen 
worships. Various Church Councils of the early medieval centuries legis¬ 
lated against this nr that popular auperslilkm.. How far did this policy 
succeed in wiping uut the magical Ijelicfs and practices of the past? To 
what extent did Christianity substitute an analogous magic of its own? 
To what degree did the old superstitions reappear in slightly clnvnged 
forms or under new names? 

The Oltl Testament contains prohibition* of divination and sorcery 
but also instances of their employment* In the Roman Empire the Jews 
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were often regarded as charlatans, enchanters, and conjurers of spirits. 
The early Christiana were similarly accused of magic by their adversaries, 
and the apocryphal and heretical w ritings, at least, of the early Christian 
centuries provided some evidence to substantiate the charge. The situation 
was not unlike a war in which either side hotly charges the other with 
employing illicit methods, weapons, or gases. But aa with gases, so with 
magic' There is the kind that one indignantly prohibits and condemns,and, 
on the other hand, the kind that one practises and condones. This is a 
distinction to be kept in mind throughout the medieval period, that a pro¬ 
hibition of magic docs not necessarily imply disapproval of all forms thereof. 

If Christianity at first tended to simplify and purify religion and daily 
life, there soon grew up again the institutions of sacraments, priesthood, 
and ritual which had an affinity w ith the ancient order of religious ideas. 
On the other hand, the personification of things in nature was frowned 
upon as too closely approaching nature worehip. This in turn brought 
into disfavour the belief that magic power is inherent in natural objects 
and in rites of nature. God must be given all the glory. But sooner or 
later the suggestion was made that all these marvels of nature were God's 
gift to man, that God had endowed gems with their extraordinary powers, 
that the stars—although not to be worshipped as gods—-were His signs 
in the sky or instruments and secondary causes manifesting the future, 
that there was no harm in plucking a potent herb at dawn if one simul¬ 
taneously repeated a pate master. Thereby was saved the conception of 
occult virtue, fundamental in natural magic, and practically the entire 
pseudo-sciehM of aatfology* 

The early Christians lived in an atmosphere of prophecy, vision, and 
miracle, and were keenly sensitive to what the Apostle Paul would have 
called the “pneumatic 1 ' world, or realm of spirits. This continued to be the 
attitude of the average monastery, end was inculcated by such literature 
as the lives of the saints and the sermons of popular preachers, or by 
such practices as the cult of relics, exorcisms, and holy water. The early 
Christians had been accused of atheism by their opponents, but, instead 
of denying the very existence of the pagan gods, they generally classed 
them ns evil spirits, thereby swelling the ranks of demons, a class of 
beings already recognised by pagan smtiquity, and increasing the pos¬ 
sibility of magi c. 

Throughout the medieval period theologians repeatedly discussed the 
nature of demons and their capacity to perform or assist in the perform¬ 
ance of teats of magic. Did these spiritual beings possess bodies at all, 
and if so, were these aerial and transparent to the point of invisibility." 
Could they a~-.iime any bodies they pleased, or did they delude the 
human senses or imagination into fancying that man perceived such 
bodies? Could they enter human and other bodies ? Coold they pene¬ 
trate and pass through solid bojjics? Could they move or transport 
through the air with extreme rapidity to great distances heavy bodies 
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such m the prophet Habakkuk or witches on their wav to the wibhat? 
Free from bodOy limitations, ini mortal or very long-lived, and pos¬ 
sessed els they wore of extreme guile, had they acquired so intimate 
an acquaintance with the secret® of nature and so prolonged an oti- 
servation of signs and sequences, causes and effects, contingencies and 
probabilities, that they could perform any marvel required by magicians 
and enchanter*, and could pm]let with reasonable certainty the outcome 
of almost any event? Could they apeak with the tongues of men and of 
angels? Could they produce impotenrv and prevent the consummation 
nf marriage? Did they merely affect dreams and the imagination, or 
were they capable of intercourse with either s-ex? Such were the questions 
debated—in no small measure, it is true, in terms of what classical 
authors like Plutarch and Apuleius had said already concerning demons* 
While such questions were variously answered at different times and by 
different persons, enough preternatural power and subtlety was always 
allowed the demons—at least by theologians; medical men were more 
sceptical—to account for the success of a vast amount of divination, 
sorcery, and other occult arts. This was diabolical and forbidden magic 
in distinction from the natural anti less objectionable variety* 

Just as there is a fundamental resemblance lie tween the charm which 
kills and the charm which cures, so it was no easy matter to draw a hard 
and fast line between diabolical and natural magic, or, for that matter, 
between natural magic and natural science. Even Augustine, nn exponent 
of the demoniacal theory of magic, in his tnn/r.wir™ 1 censures u the vain 
and curious desire of investigation* through the senses, which is ^palliated 
under the name of knowledge and science,* but is apt to laid one **into 
searching through magic arts into the confines of perverse science/ 1 Over¬ 
much stress has been laid upon the diabolical magic of the Middle Ages, 
Magic, according to tho*e who believed in it and practised it, could be 
performed merely by human agency, without invoking spirits, by use of 
fitting materials, whether natural or artificial, due rites and ceremony. 
This sort of magic was related more closely to learning and science, to 
medicine, technology, and the arts than it waa to religion 01 demonology* 
For this reason we must somewhat q nidify the generalisation of Hansen 
that faith in magic grows as interest turns away from empirical study of 
nature to religious speculation, since it obscures the dote historical con¬ 
nexion between the empirical study of nature and magic. Empiricism h 
often another name fur superstill on, while magic—and ntiJl mure astrology 
and alchemy—may bo characterised by experimentation and associated 
w ith research* All the Pauline “pneumatics," all the Christian personifica¬ 
tion of evil in place of the previous pagan personvficatiun of nature, failed 
to eradicate the underlying connexion of magic with nature* Magic may 
have striven to transcend, perturb, and upset nature, instead of being 
con ton l to interpret and utilise it ns piodern science dues. But it made 
i ij : Migne, Ffr/rofopfci Latina, mu t c. BO2, 
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mud] use of natural objects ami relationships; it had its own charac¬ 
teristic view of nature, its own fined laws and well-observed rules. 

Theologians and canonists might argue that demon activity v, as con- 
- ecald in this sort of magic too, by implied pact or otherwise; their 
strained contention does not seem to have carried general conviction. 
Even an incantation was not necessarily spoken to a spirit; it might 
address itself directly to herb or w ind, to drug or human being. It was 
a command or cue to be obeyed by the thing directly concerned. More¬ 
over, the theologians were perhaps none too well advised in granting to 
the demons so great a sway over this attractive field. If those evil spirits 
knew so much and could do so much, why should not adventurous and 
heroic individuals risk soul and body to snatch some of these secrets for 
the benefit of humanity and posterity? The theologians would reply 
that demons are by nature deceivers, whose prime object is to Wad. men 
astray, and that no dependence is to be placed upon them. \ et men 
could read in profess'd histories, or even in professed scriptures that all 
useful arts anti sciences had Wn revealed to early man by fallen angels, 
and men might insist that, white certain arts of divination had originally 
been learned from demons they were now w orkable independently of any 
diabolical aid or pact, Apart'from the standing temptation to invoke 
a spirit and try to extract some desired information or service from him, 
there was another flaw and seduction in the arguments of the Church 
Fathers and schoolmen. If the demons’ ability to work marvels vying 
with divine miracles arid to predict the future was in large measure 
explainable bv their long lives and close uqiuuutfliice with nature, why 
might not mankind, by long-continued observation and experiment, by 
building on Lhc result s'believed to liavc been already obtained hy Mosls 
and Solomon, or by “the divine men of Egypt and Babylon,” keep 
developing the powers and enlarging the sphere of natural magic until 
men would have little need or temptation to solicit the dangerous assist¬ 
ance of spirits? Thus, at least, the matter would be apt to present itself 
to a person of superior intellect such as Roger Bacon or Albertus 

Miignus. . 

The ordinary man, of mow, employed the one or two charms which 
were known to him personally and of whose efficacy he had somehow 
become convinced, or paid an occasional visit to a diviner or astrologer 
under the urge of some selfish motive or curiosity. A preacher might 
spiritedly exhort the peasant to let all his cows die rather than consult 
a witch for a charm to cure them; the rustic was apt to try to Save his 
cattle first ami his soul afterw ards. For we must guard against inferring 
that prohibitions of magic by Church Fathers or ecclesiastical synods 
and councils would make much impression on the superstition of the 
common man. Magic hail always been more or less prohibited and 
practised nth r<m 1 in classical times and pagan antiquity, and the require¬ 
ments of logical consistency whk lf a trained intellect would draw from a 
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monotheistic faith apt much taken to heart by the* populace, Con¬ 
sequently in the Coptic period of Egyptian history we find popular magic 
remaining unchanged save far an added Christian tinge, such as Lhe use 
of Christian divine names with which to conjure. There is little reason 
for supposing that the barbarous Celtic and German West under the 
influence of declining Home would prove more enlightened. 

Standing out on the watershed between ancient and medieval times 
and thought is the tremendous figure of St Augustine (a. re 854—480), 
14 the greatest of the four*"" 1 As the sun of classical culture and oriental 
religion set behind it, it cast a Jong shadow over the centuries to come. 
Undoubtedly St Augustine's credulity concerning tales of sorcery and 
the many passages in his writings against magic and astrology were very 
influential. But he had too little sympathy with scientific investigation 
to carry much weight with those interested in nature. Even in the fifth 
century he still found it advisable to defend Christian* and Christianity 
from the imputation of magic* That his own opposition to astrology 
was not universal* or even typical, is shewn by the uncompromising 
astrological manual of Julius Firmieus Matern us in the fourth century, 
written almost certainly after his intolerant attack on other religions 
than Christianity, and by AugmtWs fellow African bishop and con¬ 
temporary, Synesms of Cyreue* who was a student of the occult and of 
divination, and perhaps author of a work on alchemy. Even Augustine 
shared the faith in mystic numbers of his Neo-Platonic contemporaries, 
Mncrobius and Martiaim* Capclla. 

Alchemy, which we just mentioned, is thought of as especially con¬ 
nected with the Middle Ages, and not without some justification, since 
the earliest extant manuscripts of alchemical writings date from about 
the third to the fifth centuries of our era. Tliat a.scribed to the historian 
Zosimus appears to be genuine. Alchemy continued, however* to flourish 
in early modern Europe and is still practised in Egypt and Lhe Orient 
The earliest alchemical treatises are closely associated with magic papyri 
and are themselves full of magic. Their tone and style are even more 
mystical and oracular than those of later productions in the same field. 
These earliest extant treatises are written in Greek : alchemical composi¬ 
tions in Arabic can hardly be traced farther tack than the Abbslsid 
dynasty, 

From the early medieval period, when literature, learning, and the 
arts were in a state of decline in the Latin West, there nevertheless have 
come down to us document* attesting the continued interest in magic 
and astrology* A few may be mentioned by way of illustration. Medieval 
epitomes of the fourth -century work of Julius Valerius on the legend of 
Alexander set forth the story of Nectonebus, Egyptian magician and 
astrologer and natural father nf Alexander, and were thus precursors 
«f the magic motif in the later vernacular romances of Alexander. 
Other characteristic works were the Atrbarium of the Pseudo-Apuldus 
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with i U conjure t ions of herba and other magical procedure; the Dtr 
■medicamtniis of Marcella* Empiric m with it* very superstitious remedies; 
the Latin translation of Alexander of Tmllcs, a Greek physician of 
the sixth century, with it* ligatures and Expend on*, incantation & and 
characters; the translation by the Venerable Bede of a treatise on divina¬ 
tion from thunder. The Ik nalura rerum of Bede likewise comprised 
several chapters on presages from moon, stars, clouds, Sits, and bints, 
which Haureau justly censured the printed edition included in Migne’s 
Fatrologia latlna for having expurgated. Boethius strengthened the 
position of astrology hi the C hristian world by his discussion of fate, 
free will, and the stars in The Consolation of Philosophy, Isidore of 
Seville blew both hot and cold on the subject, stating that astrology was 
partly superstitious* partly a natural science. For a brief definition, 
however, it in doubtful if thi* can be bettered, Isidore also gave a defini¬ 
tion of magic and a catalogue uf occult arts which was much utilised 
by subsequent writers—Habanus Maunis, Hincmar of JUidiQB, Burvhard 
of Worms, Ivo of Chartres, GratUtt in the Dtcretum, Hugh of St Victor, 
John of Salisbury, and others after him. We may not affirm with 
absolute certainty that the naive and simple schemes and methods of 
divination which are found scattered through the extant manuscripts 
from the ninth to the twelfth century and still later were equally in use 
earlier, but everything seems to point towards this conclusion. The 
Sphere of Apuleius or Pythagoras, which was used to determine whether 
the patient or person otherwise in clanger would live or die by a numerical 
calculation based upon the letters of his name and referred to a table, 
was but a continuation of the Greek Sphere of Democritus or Pet os iris. 
The lists of unlucky Egyptian days for each inojith go back to a Roman 
calendar of a,d* 354 and were mentioned by St Ambrose and St Augus¬ 
tine, Other common methods of divination were prognostication of the 
character of the coming year according to the day of the w eek on which 
it began, a method supposed to have been divinely revealed to the 
prophet FLsdras, and prediction from the day of the moon. These moon- 
books in the e&dier manuscripts are either anonymous or attributed to 
the prophet Daniel. Thus scriptural names were used to sanction question- 
ahle superstitions, which are furthermore apt to occur on the fly-leaves of 
ecclesiastical calendar. 

The customs of the Genii an k peoples were not reduced to writing in 
the form of Latin kges until the early medieval centuries, after their 
practitioners hod long been on Roman soil and under Christian influence. 
Their redaction was probably the work of ecclesiastics who omitted traces 
of heathenism and primitive magic or at least covered them with a 
Christian veneer. An example is the method of proof by ordeal, over 
which Christian priests presided until Innocent III at the Fourth Lateran 
Council of 1315 forbade participation of the clergy on the ground that 
the procedure was superstitious. 
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A larger amount of primitive folklore appears to have mtrvived in 
Celtic law* witness the introduction of the Senchus Mur, and in Celtic 
culture generally. When St Columba expelled the evil spirits from 
a magic fountain in Scotland, he sanctified it by bathing in it and 
blessing it, so that it continued to heal diseases as before. The loricue 
ofGildas, Patrick, and others seem to be Christianised charms. St Patrick 
had feared the incantations and prodigies of the Druids* hut some of the 
practices of their successors, thejfifi, were tolerated in the medieval period, 
Christianity forbade two of their methods of divination* hnt permitted a 
third by one's finger-ends. Prognostications were also made from the 
howling of dogs. Moreover* such satires or maledictions of the Jill as the 
following were as dreaded as had been the incantations of the Druids: 
“Ill make a satire against you; HI make one against your father* your 
mother* and yonr grandfather. Ill sing magic words on the waters of 
your realm, and there'll be no more fish caught therein. Ill sing magic 
words on your trees* and they 11 bear no more fruit. I'll chant against 
your fields, and they'll never yield crops again,* Or the Jlli would kill a 
man by taking kohl of his ear with two fingers. Especially characteristic 
of the Celtic peoples was the belief in fairies or underground beings. 
Other reported details of Celtic mngtc, such as magic shields or swords, 
wands of yew or rods of Isabel* enchanted raves and draughts* the virtues 
or voices of winds and waves, may for the most part be duplicated in the 
similar lore of other peoples and in later medieval romance. Astrology 
doe?i not appear to have been highly developed among the Celts hut 
they observed the waring of the moan. 

Of popular superstitions of the early Middle Ages we are also informed 
by such documents n* the Ind\rulmt xupfcrstithnnmj the decrees of Church 
councils, and the capitularies of the Carolingian*. These denounce the 
making of ofFering* nt trees* stones* fountain** and crutss-roads or the 
lighting of firc.'i and candles there* or the addressing of vows and incanta¬ 
tions to such natural objects. They forbid the worship of groves, stones 
well** and rivers The sun and moon are not to lie called lord*. Wizardry 
and tempest-raising* divination and dancing, choruses and orgies* are pro¬ 
hibited. Among these laws against nature-worship and magic is one noted 
for Us sceptical character, the -mi- called Canon episcopi* a regulation of 
uncertain provenance* first given in the legal collection of Uegtno of 
Prom about 906, It brands as a mere dream the delusion that women 
ride at night with Diana Agohard, Archbishop of Lyons from 814 to 
841, attacked the lielief in magic weather-making ill his Liber contra 
hmiUam vulgi opinioncm dz gmndme d tonitrms . But such rare instances 
of scepticism stand out again*t a background of general credulity in 
magic in the early medieval perk*!. At its dose the Northmen were 
firmly convinced of the reality of wizard*! ghosts* and other preternatural 
phenomena and forces, and of the rnftgic of strange peoples* especially 
the I^,pps. Of their own primitive magic a* well ns pagan mythology 
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there is still some reflection in their literature as written down about the 
twelfth century. 

The Anglo-Saxon Leech-Book nf Bald and Cild contain* a large 
amount of magical procedure with much Christian colouring which may 
often replace n previous pagan equivalent. For example* a man stung by 
an odder is cured bv drinking holy water m w hich a black snail has been 
washed, and the bite of a viper is smeared with ear-wax with three 
repetitions of «the prayer of St John," For another type of poisoning 
is prescribed an application of butter churned on a Friday from the milk 
of k< a neat or hind all of one colour," with nine repetitions of a litany, 
paternoster, and an unintelligible incantation. Much, fear is she mi of 
witchcraft, enchantment, and ills from evil spirit*. Other medical manu¬ 
scripts from the ninth to the twelfth century abound similarly in charms, 
incantations, and characters, with Christian tags and prayer* to wrtify 
their unimpeachability or to reinforce their healing virtue. Even the 
medicine of Salerno was free neither from magic and empiricism nor 
from lunar and astrological superstition. Ijitin treatises on the arts 
from the eighth or ninth to the twelfth century we marked by quaint 
procedure dependent on the conception of occult virtue and by an occa¬ 
sional bit of magic or incantation. Two of the foremost minds of the 
tenth century, both in intellectual history and in ecclesiastical and poli¬ 
tical activities, Gerbert and Dunstan, gained reputations for magic, line 
one posthumously, the other already as a studious youth. 

The Arabic world until the twelfth century was more civilised and 
learned than Western Christendom. It produced far more men of science. 
But it was hardly less given to the occult, since magic and necro- 
tnonev, astrology and alchemy, flourished there apace. Supposititious 
and apocryphal literature multiplied; various superstitious works were 
fathered upon famous philosophers and physicians of antiquity. We 
must not, however, lay too much stress upon a supposedly orients 
tendency to vagaries, fantasy, and occultism. The worth of astrology 
was questioned bv Ffiiiha and others: alchemy was not without its critic*. 
The accomplishments of Arabic medicine, mathematics, and astronomy 
have won general recognition, hut Berthclot pronounced Arabic alchemy 
inferior to the Latin alchemy of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
He regarded the genuine writings of the Arabic Geber (Jfibir ibn flay yon) 
as of little worth compared to the Latin treatises ascrilied to Geber but 
for which no Arabic originals could he found. More recent research has 
found additional Arabic manuscripts which go far towards rehabilitating 
Geber's reputation, while the eleventh-century work by Abul-^ikim 
Muhammad Ibn *Abd-al-Malik as-Salihi al-Khwarazifll n!-Kati contains 
matter corresponding to some of the inventions credited to the later Latin 
alchemists. AbuT-JJikim also emphasises the importance of quantitative 
relations and of scientific instruments and apparatus. Indeed the contri¬ 
bution of Arabic alchemy to experimental method may not be gainsaid. 
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But tliis is not to say that Arabic alchemy was entirely scientific and 
free from taint of magic and the occult Nor was the scepticism to whieb 
we referred above sustained and consistent. The philosopher Kindi might 
deny the possibility of the transmutation of metals and write on The 
Deceiti of the Alchemists, but he believed in astrology to the full and in 
the magic force of words, figures, characters, and sacrifice, as his On 
Stel/ar Rays or The Theory of the Magic A rt makes plain. 

The occult science of the Arabic writings would not have made such 
an impression upon the Western Latin world, had it not been intertwined 
with chemical, medical, and mathematical knowledge of real value, had it 
not come in under great names which were as often genuine as apocryphal, 
and had it not formed an integral part of the prevailing Weltanschauung 
or general scheme of things. This may be briefly yet sufficiently illus¬ 
trated by the ease of Avicenna, whose Canon constituted the chief 
medieval textbook in both medicine and surgery, and who had further 
influence as a commentator on Aristotle, Yet he introduced a mystical 
and magical factor into science which was rather foreign to Peripate- 
ticism, lie was repeatedly cited in medieval Latin works as a supporter 
of fascination and incantations, as holding that nature would obey 
thought, that a strong effort of the human will and imagination might 
move phenomena, “that souls can in so far conform to the celestial in¬ 
telligence that jt will alter material bodies at their pleasure, and then 
such a man will work wonders." Another doctrine of an astrological 
cast which was constantly ascribed to him by Latin writers was that the 
power of the stars was so great that their virtue would generate another 
nice of men, should the present population be wiped out by a universal 
deluge. Alchemical works were also ascribed to him. 

Whenever we may choose to date the first beginnings of the medieval 
revival of learning in the Christian Latin West, it had at any rate 
become pronounced by the twelfth century. With the increase of schools 
anti studies, of written literature and learned works, the amount of 
natural magic intermingled with the science and medicine of the time, 
and also the number of professedly magic books, became more abundant. 
This was especially true of the numerous translations from the Arabic, 
and probably in no (idd was Arabic influence greater than in astrology! 
Yet the voluminous writings of the Arabic astrologers would not have 
been so eagerly sought out and translated had there not already been 
existent in the Western Christian world a very lively interest in that 
subject. Comets were feared, and even bishops and" abbots were not 
unknown to pore over the pages of Mmjflius or Firmicus. The process 
of translation from the Arabic perhaps began as early as 98L t when 
Gerbert asked a Lupitus uf Barcelona to send ham a book on “astrology" 
of which he had made a version, Asirohgia, however, might mean 
astronomy, just as astronomia in medieval Latin may denote judicial 
astrology. Gerbert himself may have been the translator of other works 
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not wholly free from the astrological interest, and the Matkematka 
Alhandr6 {ot, Alchandri% a confused miscellany of astrological detail, 
which certainly shews Hebrew—and probably Arabic iiitiucnw. an 
names, if not a direct translation, is found in manuscripts dating back 
to the tenth or eleventh century. But the bulk of Arabic astrology 
appears to have been translated in the course of the twelfth century, 
when such authors as Albohali, Halv Hebea Rodun, Mcssahnln, Abeu- 
rogcl, Alcabitius, Kindi, Alhumasar^ Zael, Tliebit ben Corat, Aoinar, 
and Almaiisor were put before the Latm-readmg public. These works 
remained in use long after the invention of printing, when they appeared, 
in early editions or old collections of astrological works. The twelfth 
century also saw the Greek Tctrabihlos of Ptolemy turned into the 
Latin Quad ripar tit um through the medium of the Arabic, Indeed, the 
translation of this astrological work preceded that of the astronomical 
Almagest, Moreover, the very translators promptly began to w rite astro¬ 
logical manuals of their own, such as John of Spain s ^piloine, consisting 
of*an introduction to astrology and four books of judgments, 

'flit prevalence of on astronomical interest may be further inferred 
from such works of the first half of the twelfth century as the Phihsophia 
or Dragmatiatn of William of Conches and the De tttuiidi uttiverxitaie of 
Bernard Silvester. John of Salisbury essayed an attack upon astrologers 
in his PoKcraticusi but it bad so little effect even upon his own country¬ 
men that ill the second half of the century we find Daniel of Motley 
defending both astrology and the Arabic learning of Toledo, and Roger 
of Hereford writing astrological treatises in several ports- Early in lbe 
thirteenth century' Michael Scot composed an elaborate bat confused and 
cumbrous introduction to astronomy and astrology at the request of 
Frederick U. Leopold, son of the Duke of Austria, made a long astro¬ 
logical compilation for which different dates between 1200 and 1260 
Have been suggested; it was later printed. 

Lot ns note the character and content of iiatrdogy as accepted in the 
Middle Ages. According to the then prevailing Ptolemaic or gcocentrifi 
theory, the earth was the centre of the universe to which all matter 
gravitated in order of its grossatt&t and heaviness just as, according to 
the Aristotelian physics^ earth, the heaviest of the four elements* was 
covered with water, which in its turn was enveloped with air, beyond 
which came the sphere of fire. Hum followed in succession the sphere* 
of the mooftj Mercury, Venus, the tun* Mars* Jupiter, and Saturn, and 
outside these the eighth sphere: of the fixed stars* Things on or Hear tha 
earth within the spheres of the four elements were known os inferiors, 
while all bodies from the orb of the moon upwards were called superiors. 
For in one way or another the stars, planets, and celestial spheres were 
preferred to terrestrial creation; whether as of longer or elernal duration* 
a more refined substance, a in ore,regular and purposive motion than 
inanimate objects —bo that they must needs be either themselves animate 
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beings or ftt least guided each by iU ruling Intelligence—or whether a* 
secondary causes closer to the First Cause in the chain of causation than 
wen? other phenomena* It followed that other natural phenomena were 
produced by them as instruments of the First Cause. In other words, 
inferiors are ruled by superiors. 

This may be regarded as the fundamental hypothesis not merely of 
astrology' but of the entire medieval view of nature. Moreover, it was 
more universally accepted throughout Christian society than is* for ex¬ 
ample, the theory of evolution at the present time. The most sceptical 
or pious opponent of the astrologers would hardly venture to call it in 
question. This may serve to explain why the Copemican doctrine was so 
slow to be formulated, why it seemed so revolutionary at the time, and 
why it so long failed of anything like general acceptance. The astro¬ 
logical hypothesis was also closely related to the Peripatetic concept ion 
of form and matter* and more particularly to the notion of matter 
receiving form at a certain moment and thus becoming a composite 
or individual Inferiors are the matter which receives form from the 
superiors. Hence, so long as oien continued to think of everything 
as composed of matter and form, it was unlikely that the belief that 
terrestrial phenomena are ruled by the celestial movements and figures 
would he seriously shaken. 

Everything on earth was thought of as related to some force in the 
sky. From the enclosing spheres potent influences concentrated upon 
the earth's surface* and as the errant planets in the circle of the zodiac 
wove their intricate pattern of approach and recession* epicycle and 
eccentric, stationary and retrograde, conjunction and opposition, the 
course of nature altered to correspond. It was plausible to connect three 
of the twelve signs into which the zodiac divided with each of the four 
elements, qualities, humours, winds, and the like; to divide the human 
body into twelve sections from top to toe, each under the control of one 
of the rigns; to relate the seven plane Is to the days of the week, the 
chief metals, the ages of man and of the world ; to suppose that fluids 
in vegetation and animals were affected like the tides by the waxing mid 
waning of the moon. Winds and weather, all gems and minerals, herbs 
and trees and medicinal simples, all animal life even to the human body, 
were believed to be governed by the stare. Hence no one could go far in 
SHxdogy, botany, mineralogy, alchemy, or medicine without knowledge 
of this astral rule of inferior nature. 

But then arose the disputed question: how far was man as a pirt of 
nature subject to the decrees of superior bodies, and how far was Ih\ as 
a conscious* Intelligent, and self-willed being* the master or wrecker of 
his own destiny? What events in human life and history might be classed 
as necessary and predictable* what as contingent and only conjee tumble? 
Ptolemy, in a passage cited by almost every later writer, whether pro or 
con, had granted that the wise man rules the stars, but his meaning way 
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that it is necessary to know astrology and the future in order to make 
the best of it or to avoid it Similarly the prevailing medieval view would, 
seem to have been that, while an astrologer might make mistakes or try 
to predict something beyond his ken, lie was so likely to tell one something 
true and valuable that it was the safer procedure and part of prudence 
to consult him beforehand. Some were even so bold m to urge that horo¬ 
scope and ascendent kept step with divine prescience and providence 
without violating human freedom* and that God regulated the moment 
of an individuals birth to conform to the fate which lie foresaw was in 
store for him. 

Astrology in this narrower sense of the prediction of human character 
and fate divided into four section^. Nativities were the determination of 
a person's temperament and life from the position of the constellations 
at the time of his birth. Revolutions and conjunctions determined general 
events—including the weather* crops, pestilences, and other natural 
phenomena as well as historical occurrences—for the ensuing year in the 
case of a revolution* or for the duration of the influence of the conjunction 
of the planets or eclipse of sun or moon. Interrogations were answered 
by the astrologer on the basis of such considerations os the questioner's 
horoscope oud the time when the question was put Elections were the 
art of selecting the favourable astrological moment for the initiation or 
performance of any undertaking, from planting a cucumber vine to electing 
a Pope. As an adjunct to this fourth branch we find the science of 
astrological images in which the fundamental idea was to engrave or 
construct the image at the right moment when the p re vailing cons Leilalions 
would be most favourable to the end sought. Thereby it was supposed 
that the virtue of the stars could he transferred to the image, which thus 
became a potent talisman for future use. It was by such channcL a> 
elections and images that astrology ceased to he mere divination and 
fused with operative magic. Two popular treatises on these astrological 
images were those of Thcbit ben Caret and Thctd or Zad- another was 
ascribed to Ptolemy, 

Geomancy ranked nest to astrology in popularity as a method of 
divination. From the twelfth century onwards geomnneies occur with 
great frequency in the manuscripts. Many of those in Latin bear the 
names of Arabic authors or of twelfth-century translators Probably the 
must elaborate Latin work on the subject was that composed in 1288 by 
Uartholomewof Pannafura bishop-elect. Even a humanist like Pomponins 
I^ietus late in the fifteenth century copied a geoiiiuncv with his own hand. 
Strictly speaking, geomancy should be divination from the dement earth, 
just m pyromancy is prediction from fire. Actually * the method of these 
medieval geojuancies is to obtain a figure by jutting dow n at random four 
lines of dots and then conrelling dot for dot in either pair of lines until 
only one or two dots remain in epeh line. Presumably the marks were 
originally made in died or sand w ith the four fingers of one hand. By this 
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chance procedure one of sis teen possible figures is obtained which serves 
as a key in referring to a set of tables for the answer which is sought os 
to the future- Since a number obtained by chance would serve as well 
for this purpose* we have analogous methods such as revolving a wheel 
until a pointer comes to rest upon a nuinbcr t as in the treatise assigned 
to the physician of King Amalricus (Amaury) or the Prmodkon Socraiis 
BaxiUi. These geomancies usually claim at least an astrological basis, but 
often determine the prevailing constellations by the same chance method* 
Sometimes, however, not only are the sixteen figures related to signs, 
planets, bouses, and other astrological details* but prognostication is based 
upon general instructions instead of fixed tables of answ ers. 

Diva nation from dreams found a certain amount of support both in 
Aristotle's Ik mmno rt trtgilm and in the Bible, alt bough theologians 
warned men to beware of the illusions of demons in dreams. The work of 
Aehmet or Ahmed ben Sirin* in over three hundred chapters, was buns* 
ljited from the Greek by I^eo Tuscub in the twelfth century* The briefer 
Latin dream-books which were common from the tenth to the fifteenth 
ecu tun' were generally attributed either to Joseph or Daniel, and usually 
consist of an alphabetical arrangenient of tilings Been in dreams with a line 
of interpretation for each: for instance, M Avea in sompniis apprefaendere 
lucrum sjgnificat^ There were also fuller treatments, such as that of 
William of Aragon, who endeavoured to relate dreams to the eon^tellatiuns 
and to find an astrological basis for oneironmncy. 

Other arte of predicting the future were for the most part prohibited 
or disapproved, possibly because of the prominence of divination i n pagan 
Greece and Home. Necromancy was reckoned especially reprehensible, 
although some Arabic writers had classed it as a department of natural 
science, notably Farabi in Ik ortu sckniiarim* and this classification was 
repeated even by some Christ ion w ri tens such as G undissal i nus in Dr tUvlmone 
phUmophkie f and Daniel of Morky. Pyromancy was suspected of involving 
fire-worship* Treatises on it are scarce and those on hydroimuicy and 
nerimancy still more so. Divination by gazing into lucid surfaces, such as 
the blades of swords, crystals, basins, mirrors, nr finger-nails, was much 
practised and even by the clergy* but was suspected of demon aid and 
condemned by ccelesiasticol councils, Chiromancy was less open to objec¬ 
tion, since it seemed to have a physical basis in physiognomy* or the 
relation of personality and character to physique, upon which a treatise 
was ascribed to Aristotle. Lot-casting seemed to liave scriptural sanction* 
hut Aquinas gave the warning not to tempt God unduly in this practice 
in his opiisculum* Ik sortibus y addressed possibly to the Duchess of 
Burgundy. Opening the Psalter at random was a common method. 

Like astrology, alchemy received an impetus from translation from the 
Arabic. The Booh of the CompoMtion qf Akhemif of Mwimm purports 
to have been translated in 1144? by .Robert of Chester, but Ruska has 
questioned its authenticity* By the middle of the next century, if not 
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earlier, such works as the Lumen tuminum and Ik ahemimbm et xafilms 
were well known. These two titles suggest the con touting sides of alchemy, 
the mystical and the practical Other much read medieval treatises were 
The Book of Seventy Precept* and The Book of Perfect Mattery, the TWfta 
PhilasophoruTtty and the Sutnmn attributed to Gebor. Works of alchemy 
were later ascribed to Albertus Magnus Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinos* 
and other prominent philosophers and students of nature of the thirteenth 
century, well as to mere nien of letters like John Garland and Jeon de 
Mcung. However, the works of undisputed authenticity of such natural 
philosophers, observers, and experimenters as Albertos Magnus, parti¬ 
cularly hb five books on minerals, and Roger Bacon give a fairly good 
picture of the status of alchemical theory, practice, and literature at that 
time. Alchemy met with more scepticism than astrology* partly because 
the transmutation of metals seemed more contrary to the course of nature 
as then understood* and partly because it could lie tie tier put to the test 
of immediate and repeated experiment and because persons lost more 
money by it. 

The conception of occult virtue was generally held by medieval 
encydopediEis, treatises on animals, herbs, and stone*, and medical works. 
Such virtues were marvellous, producing results that seemed almost divine 
and could not be accounted for by the component four elements in natural 
objects or by their qualities of hot and cold, tnoist and dry. Moat of these 
reputed virtues seem fictitious: for example, the power of a gem to make 
its bearer invisible* of the heart of n vulture to mate him popular and 
wealthy, or of the eye of a tortoise, token internally, to clear the system 
of vapours and make possible illuminating visions, the carcass of an 
miiiiuil may yield some acid or drug useful in industry nr pharmacy. But 
when Bartholomew of England affirms that u there is mi thing iu the body 
of an animal which is without manifest or occult medicinal virtue/* we 
cannot but feel that he is overstating the case* however commendable bis 
desire to utilise waste products. Nevertheless some occult virtues were 
true, such as the power of the magnet to attract iron. Because there were 
certain remarkable natural properties which medieval science could not 
explain, men assumed the existence of many others which du not exist. 
How far shall we classify this attitude as superstition, how far as mistaken 
science? Certainly it was closely related to both magic and astrology- 
The magnet b especially employed m magic, Marbod and other medieval 
writers tell us. And occult virtues which could not be accounted for from 
the dements and qualities were explained as produced by the influence 
of the slant. Pliny was probably right in suggesting that the Magi were 
both the great employers and the discoverers (or mther, imaginers) of 
these occult virtues* They w ere apt to be associated with magic procedure, 
and it was cosy for defenders of superstition against criticism to adduce 
the existence of these occult virtues^ an unanswerable argument in favour 
of the occult and marvellous. Their existence was accepted by men of the 
LMiet u voLvin. ar * 43 
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highest scientific attainments then possible, The most extreme d u rai in 
the way of occult virtue were mode for gems, so that even the advocated 
of such virtues recognised that there was on opposing scepticism, \ et 
there seems to be no purposive attack upon the occult properties of genus 
extant from the medieval period. 

Poisons with their mysterious action, were commonly confused with 
sorcery in times past The Greek and Latin languages employed the same 
woitk 4xipfMi*da and WHjfoio, for both. The fact of poisoning supported 
the supposition of sorcery, and conversely the belief in sorcery encouraged 
an exaggerated credulity as to distant and far-fetched action of poisons 
and drugs. We therefore find the theory of occult virtue carried to great 
lengths in the numerous medieval works on poisons, such as that of Peter 
of Abano, which was perhaps addressed to Pope John XXII, that of 
William de Mam* to Urban V, that of Christopher tie Honestis, and those 
uf Francis of Siena, Antonio Guaineri* professor of medicine at Pavia t 
and John Martin of Ferrara to three different Dukes of Milan. In such 
treatises wu read of venomous animals that kill by mere glance or Ida*, 
of poisons which act at a distance or whose effect* are felt only after a 
long lapse of time, and of amulets like the foot of a vulture which betray 
the presence of secret poisons or prevent their operating. Akin to poisoning 
wad the supptised human power of foscination or the evil eye. 

There was more doubt felt and expressed as to the efficacy of immaterial 
things, like words, figures, and characters, in altering either natural 
phenomena or human nature. This scepticism was often extended to 
astrological images even by those who accepted the influence of the stars 
upon nature, man, and society * It was not merely that those who called 
magic diabolical insisted on crediting to the agency of demons what might 
otherwise have been ascribed to the powder of words, characters, and images. 
There was also a rational objection to assigning any motive force to in¬ 
corporeal entities without power of physical contact. 

On the other hand, by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there were 
in circulation numerous books of magic, some of which went to the length 
of necromancy and the invocation of spirits, William of Auvergne, Bishop 
of Pari* from 1 £28 to 1249, cited many of these in the discussion of magic 
and demons in his Dr itnk'nf»* Later m the same century Albertus 
Magnus wrote the Speculum attronomiae to distinguish unobjectionable 
works of astronomy and astrology from other treatises contrary to the 
Christian Faith and concerned with necromancy, but making a false 
pretence of possessing an astronomical basis and character. To tins end 
be gave a critical bibliography w ith titles, names of authors, and ineipiU* 
Not only were such magic hook* cits! in other medieval writing*, hut 
many survive in manuscript The Liber lune ascribed to Hermes, the 
Book of Venus of Toi Greens, and the Book of the Spiritual Works of 
Aristotle or the Book Antimaquis asroci&ted spirits with Lhe stars and 
planets. Still more elaborate works*, dealing with various kinds of magic. 
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were Pifatri^ which emanated fmm Spain and the Arabic* the IJhrr vttcce 
or lAber A nguemhy which pretended to lie a work of Plato revised by 
Galen s and The Sxc&rt i Book of Ho no rins. (Jf the Notary Aft, which sought 
illumination from Got) by use of mystic diagrams, magic words, and in¬ 
vocation of angels* there ore treatises ascribed to Solomon and to 
Apollonius- 

We may illustrate the character of these works a little further. The 
Liber him associates fifty-four angel* with outlandish names with the 
twenty-eight mansions of the moon, employs fluffumigutions and repeti¬ 
tions of named of spirits, and instructs in the engraving of images to effect 
such results os injury to a personal enemy* the rout of an army, or the 
destruction of a given place. PicalrLr tells how to work almost every 
conceivable marvel, from walking on water* becoming invisible, or ap¬ 
pearing in animal form* to impeding the erection of buildings or rendering 
them safe and stable. The magician must meet certain personal require¬ 
ments, go through the most complicated procedures, and use a vast number 
of natural substances. The pages are also thickly sprinkled with incanta¬ 
tions, characters, and adjurations. Sorcery and sacrifice are prominent and 
often attended with great ceremonial. In the Liber meet the animal feo 
be sacrificed must commonly be of a specified colour and physique* and 
is then confined for a period before being killed and is subjected to a strict 
regimen or diet. For example, a crow without a speck of white on it is 
to he drowned. An equally black Hog is imprisoned in a dark kennel and 
on the third day is to eat the crow and drink the water in which £t was 
drowned. On the eleventh day when only the whites of the dog's eyes 
shew and it cannot Imrk, it is to have some of the juice of a certain small 
tree, after taking which it will be enabled to Imrk loudly. But it is then 
to be bound so that it may not struggle and to be boiled in a big pot* 
The broth which is thus obtained is to be used in producing rain. 

Among less objectionable works, not open to the charge of dealing with 
spirits, was the Kir anklet of Sviranus, King of Persia, which was translated 
from some Oriental original into Greek in 116SMJ9, and into Latin not 
very long afterwards. Its four books deal with the virtues of trees, birds* 
stones, and fish for medicinal and magical purposes. Of the same category 
are the Secret* or Experiment and the Ik jntrnbilibus mum di, which were 
attributed to Albertus Magnus, While these treatises were probably not 
by Albert*his genuine works on nature sometimes contain parallel passages* 
and be was not unfavourable to what we have earlier defined os natural 
magic. In one jiassagc he oven speaks of the three sciences of magic, 
necromancy, and astrology. But he regarded natural magic as essentially 
different in method and results from the Aristotelian “physical science.’" 
William of Auvergne also accepted the existence of a natural magic w hich 
was not concerned with demons, but he called it a part of natural science. 
The attitude of Roger Bacon was similar, although he was more timid 
about giving the word ^ magic'* any favourable connotation* 'These men 
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Also leave us with a strong impression of the empirical and experimental 
character of magic. The “experimenters'*' to whose activities they allude 
or whose writings they cite are as apt to appear charlatans* quacks, and 
empirics in our eyes as they are to represent the forerunners of modem 
scientific investigation. An ‘experiment** then might be a successful 
prescription or cure in medicine, the discovery of a new occult virtue of 
a stone or a part of an animal, the finding of a herb of potent quality, 
the working of a magic illusion, or any other marvel attested or supposed 
to be attested by experience. William of Auvergne repeatedly cite 
zrperivtentatares and books of experiments for feats of magic, especially 
of natural magic. Just such hooks of experiments have come down to us: 
the Experiment Alberti already mentioned, several treatises of medical 
experiments and secrets ascribed to Galen or Has is, collections of chemical 
and magical experiments such as the IJbcr ignhun of Marcus Grecus or 
the twelve experiments of John Paulinas with pulverised snakes kin. While 
all this so-called experimental literature siuacks strongly of magic, yet it 
leads on to the experimental method of modem science. The alchemists 
in particular were assiduous experimenters, just us the astrologers were 
frequent observers and measurers of the heavens. Works of alchemy con¬ 
sist largely of directions for processes, and the modern laboratory' may be 
regarded os the lineal descendant of the medieval alchemist's workshop, 
Roger Bacon has been given great credit a» a forerunner of modern 
scientific ideals and procedure because of the section in his Opus mahts 
entitled, '‘Experimental Science." But when we come to analyse its spirit 
and content, what else is it than natural magic and alchemy ? 

All books of magic. However superstitious, unscrupulous, and immoral 
they may seen:, were almost certainly the work of educated authors and 
make at least some pretence to science and learning. Vulgar witchcraft 
may be said to have left practically no written records of its own. Old 
wives, enchantresses, nnd ordinary diviners were mere practitioners or im- 
postera, not authors. Witches had no libraries. We learn of their doings 
from the tales with which chroniclers endeavour to enliven or lighten their 
page*, from the hostile diatribes of preachers and theologians, from the 
caustic comment of members of the medical profession who lost their 
patients to such quacks and charlatans, from adverse legislation or the 
accounts of trials. As a rule such vulgar witchcraft was of a dull and sor¬ 
did character, simple and restricted in its procedure, inferior in interest 
And variety to the magic of the learned which could give it points even 
in such matters as sex appeal. 

As for adverse legislation, for some centuries it seems to have been more 
ecclesiastical than secular. Even in the later Middle Ages most Italian 
cities hod no specific legislation against magic in their statute. Tim was 
likewise true of French cmrtuma of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
And of German law of the same period. These municipal statute and local 
customs seem tacitly to have continued the attitude of the Homan Law, 
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that a magician, witch* or sorcerer was to lie punished only if he or she 
could be shewn actually to have done someone Injury, in which case he or 
she would be liable anyway by ordinary process of law. Somewhat similar 
but not quite identical was the attitude of the Spanish code, Im Strtr 
PnrtidaX) of Alfonso the Learned in the thirteenth century. Those who 
invoked evil spirits, or made wax images of other persons with the intent 
to injure them, were to be punished by death, but those who employed 
incantations with kindly purpose and good results were pronounced de¬ 
serving of reward rather than penalty. Here credulity in the power of 
witchcraft had reached a point where sorcery with intent to injure was 
punished rather than actual injury, while on the other hand no objection 
was made to the employment of magical procedure for good ends. 

The dosing years of the thirteenth and opening veara of the fourteenth 
century saw some further development of Latin astrology and astrological 
medicine. Guido Bonatti, on astrologer of Forli* in the defence of which 
against the papal troops in 1 he played a prominent part, wrote a 
voluminous IMm? axironomicu# in ten tractates* The famous Catalan, 
Arnold of Villanova, who served a number of kings and Popes as physi¬ 
cian until hb death in 1311, in his numerous medical writings included 
ligatures and suspensions, incantation* and fantastic procures astrological 
medicine and Images or seals. In the Libeltus dc hnprohationc maleficm- 
rum he questioned the power of sorcerers to invoke demons and the extent 
of diabolical magic, but in hi* Rctwdia contra itmlrftcia he repeated old 
counter-magic against both sorcerers and demons. Many w orks of al¬ 
chemy were ascribed to Arnold, and recently Pansier has argued that he 
believed in trails mutatiuin Peter of Abano, ill his celebrated scholastic 
work of medicine.* the Conciliator f finished in 1303, and in his other 
writings, shewed a credulous interest in dreams, fascination, incantations, 
and every variety of astrology. Far from limiting himself to astrological 
medicine, he interpreted the course of hiatoiy, religious rs well as secular* 
by the theory of conjunctions of the planets* In 1350 Finnimis de Bel¬ 
la 1 voile added his treatise on weather prediction by astrology to similar 
works by Arabic authors, and in 13E5 the same theme was discussed in a 
work composed at York by an author who in one of the manuscripts is 
called Perscrufcator and who has sometimes been identified with a Robert 
of York, to whom have been further ascribed a CmrrrHorium okkimiac and 
a treatise on ceremonial magic. The Alfonsine Tables* completed about 
1272, seem to have become known outside of Spain rather slowly, hut led 
in the first part of the fourteenth century to a very considerable output 
of astronomical tables, canons, and commentaries in I*atin* which often 
had m their prime purpose to shorten the labours of astrologers in finding 
the positions of the heavens in making their judgments and predictions. 

The poet and astrologer Cecco of Ascoli was burned at the stake in 
Florence in 1327, after being condemned by the Inquisition as a relapsed 
heretic for ti&ving violated the teitns of a previous lighter sentence mi¬ 
di- mi* 
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pos«l upon him at Bologna in 1824. The event wa* apparently unusual 
and M-nutioiml, and aroused much subsequent interest. It is mentioned 

- !l “ T medieval writers, while numerous manuscripts contain what 
purport to be summaries of the sentence on C*cro bv the Inquisition or 
Hffljonnts of his life and death. Unfortunately, these various sources of in¬ 
formation are open to suspicion as of late date, some Ixring of the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth century. Moreover, they do not agree as to the 
nature of f eecos heresy either with one another ur with Cecco'a works as 
they W come down to us. sine* these contain no denial of freedom of 
Lbe wiil, no subjection of Christ to the stem, and no palliation of necro- 
■nancy, which are among Lhc leading suggestions made as to the nature 
of his heresy. However, these same suggestions a re already present in the 
nearly contemporary chronicle of Giovanni Vilkni. It Is true tliat Cecco 
displays Undue curiosity as to necromancy and that he quotes from books 
of magic or tttrotegy passages w hich might well I* regarded as heretical, 
but he is always careful to express disapproval of them. This may, of 
L’mirse, hare been only n subterfuge on his part. 

If («co wns executed hs an astrologer, it waaan isolated Instance rather 
Ilian part of a general policy of persecution of that pseudo-science by the 
Church and Inquisition. It was at the veiy time when i’ope John XXII 
was taking measures against sorcerers and alchemists, but we have no 
decree by him against astrologers, although his penitentiary, Walter Cato, 
is mid to have written a treatise against them which docs* not seem to he 
extant Such Christian scholar as Albert us Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
hail allowed all except the more extreme tenets of astrology', gran ting a 
considerable influence of the stars over men ns well as nature, since most 
men obey impulse rather than resist it. Guido Bonatti had, on the one 
hand, assumed mi attitude nf defiance towards theological critics of aatro- 
ogy, and, on the other hand, had addressed an audience in which members 
o the clergy were evidently not his least frequent patrons, Arnold of 
V 1 1 Unova more than once found hi nisei fin theological difficulties, but this 
wan liecftuse he, a mere layman, presumed to discuss mysteries of the Faith 
and to urge Church reform, and not liecanse of his astrology. Peter of 
Abano has been represented by some historians as one whose kstrologival 
doctrine was held to he heretical and who escaped the stake only bv dying 
during his trial. The existing evidence rather shews that, while his views 
had met *,tb »me theological objection, he had successfully defended 
hnma-If and had been acquitted. The same late medieval writers who 
depwt Ccwos heresy as meeting a merited fate either tell how Peter ably 
defended himself before* council, or praise his learning In such a way as to 
iniiicnte that no .stain rested upon his memory, J 

No Interruption of astrol^ical activity b manifest following upon 
a-ceo s execution. Although the astrological writings of Andalo diNcgro 
of Genoa have no been exactly dated, he appears to Imve been a. devoted 
to astrology after 1827 as before. Gaifredus de Mddb (Gaufred do MeauxJ, 
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who had made predictions from the comet of 1315 and the conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter in 1335, lived on to mote a prognostication from 
the eclipse of 1341 1 and to discuss the astrological causes of the Black 
Death in 1348 after the event. This last treatise has been confused with 
other predictions nude at the time of the triple conjunction of 1345 by 
Leo Hebmeus, Jean He Mura, and others. In 1331 John of Saxony did 
not hesitate to write a commentary upon the judicial astrology of Alca- 
bitius as Cccco liad done lieforc him. The Oxford school of astronomy at 
Merton College engaged also in astrological prognostications, of which 
John Eschendeii may be mentioned as a leading author. Besides predic¬ 
tions from conjunctions and eclipses in 1345,1349,135“, and 13GG, there 
is extant by him a ponderous Swnma iudxinlis which he brought to a 
conclusion during the terrible year of the Black Death. It was later 
printed, and in 1379 John de Ponte made an abbreviation ofxt which cut 
away much of Eschendcn’s verbosity. 

Even stronger evidence that religious opposition to astrology was slight 
and ineffectual is the fact that members of the Dominican and Franciscan 
Orders, from whose ranks inquisitors were drawn, themselves composed 
astrological treatises. Only three years after Cecm’s death, in 133ft, the 
Dominican Niccolh di Paganini (also called de Aquila) compiled a com- 
peiidium of astrological medicine. Petrarch, whose criticisms of both 
medical men and astrologers have been taken too seriously by sonm of his 
modem expositors and biographers, treasured a copy of Niccolb's work in 
his celebrated library. Some of the Oxford school of astronomers and 
astrologers were Franciscans. Dionysius de Hubert is de Bmgo Sancti 
Scpiilchri, who was praised by Petrarch and called by King Kobcrt to 
Naples on account of his astrological predictions, was an Aagustinian. He 
died in 1339; a prediction for the following year was made by another 
member of the same religious Order, Augustine of Trent, who lectured at 
the University of Perugia, In 1359 a Dominican of Magdeburg, John of 
Stendal, “at the instance of the reverend masters and students of Erfurt," 
where lie was “censor," commented, like Cccco,upon Alcabitius. Passing 
on to the next century, we find the Dominican Nicholas of Hungary, in 
his Liber anagiypharum written in 1456, accepting astrology in all its 
ramifications, even to the use of images, giving a horoscope for Christ 
which he ascribes—I think incorrectly—to Albertus Magnus, and affirm¬ 
ing that “all astronomers are agreed in this, tlwt there never was any 
conjunction of these two planets (i.r. Saturn and Jupiter) without great 
change in this world." A remarkable instance of good relations between 
the Inquisition and astrology is provided hv a treatise of 147S-7S by 
Franciscos Florentinus, a Franciscan and inquisitor, entitled; De quanta - 
Jam futrotogoruni pari'ipctttlendis imiu'i'ts pariter et de hieanUUarihua tie 
dhinatoribiia nulla mado ferendte* Despite the title, Francis always speaks 

1 Otto Hurtwigj //cranffMi dr Itffrjfrtiifem diefutt dr Htnuntt, MurEiu^ 1857* p, 27, 
11ari*rip called him Ganfredua de Meflis and could find nothing more about him, 
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with respect of the Astrology of the learned, And even recotints with 
approval Peter of Abano's doctrine of the influence of conjunctions on the 
coulee of history and religions change. Similarly, Jean de More addressed 
* memoir to Clement VI pointing out that the approaching great con¬ 
junction of Saturn AJid Jupiter on 30 October 1365, In the eighth degree 
of the sign Scorpion, would be critical for Islam and offer a great oppor¬ 
tunity to Christendom to strike a telling blo’a against the Muslims and 
perhaps to convert them. The canonist and supporter of the temporal 
power of the Papacy, John ofXegtmno, in his treatise on war writ ten in 1360, 
questioned whether wars ever could abolished, since the constellations 
would require them in the future j nst as they had brought them in the past. 

The Black Death of 13+8 stimulated the literature of astrological 
medicine, if it did not indeed encourage a more fatalistic attitude 
in general and, by the shock it gave to society, foster the growth of 
vulgar witchcraft Gui de Chauliac not only manifested belief in the 
influence of the stars in his great surgical work of 13(i3, hut composed a 
separate astrological treatise. IVe see a like union of surgery and astro¬ 
logy in the writings of Ironard of Bertipaglia in the nest century. His 
Ctmrgin, which was several times printed, concludes with a discussion 
Whether wounds w ill heal or are fatal according to conjunctions of the 
sun and moon in the twelve signs, and with other astrological matter. A 
few years later he composed a Judgment qf the Itevolutkm of the Year 
1437 which has remained imprinted. A leading work of astrological 
medicine in the fifteenth century was the Amicus nudkomm or Directory 
f>f Astrology Mode Medical, a clear and well arranged manual written in 
1481 by Jean Ganivet, a Franciscan of Vienna That it continued in use 
for two centuries may he inferred from the apjieamnre of editions at 
Lyons in 1+98, 1508, 1550, And 1596, and at Frankfort in I61+, 

An anonymous writer against astrology in the second half of the 
fourteenth century' stated that the citing of the Father* of the Church 
against astrologers had become ineffectual; one must combat them with 
their own science. Astrology and magic encountered such technical and 
rational opposition in a notable series of treatises written In the latter 
half of the fourteenth century by Nicolas Oresme, known for his French 
translations of Aristotle and his contributions to mathematics and econo¬ 
mics, and by Henry of Hesse, who from Paris went to the new University 
of ^ ienna about 1382-84 as professor of theology. In several treatises 
in Latin and French Oresme tried to dissuade princes from consulting 
astrologers, demonstrated the difficulty and uncertainty of prediction from 
the stars, and rejected much of astrological technique and rules as mi 
reasonable. He did not, however, reject astrology entirely. Even Jess did 
floury of Hesse, although while still at Paris he belittled the significance of 
the comet of 1868 and attacked the theory of conjunctions of the planets 
with «»pcci*L reference to fantastic prediction^ made in 1373. In the 
iie\l century ( -irrli helJ 1 ierre d Ailly, who was mtrch enamoured of astro¬ 
logy, accepted some of Henry’s criticisms but rejected others. Oresine’s 
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attack was remembered as late as 1451* when John I^aiiratius de t midi** 
doctor of arts ami medicine at the University of Bologna, composed a de^ 
fence against it* In a collection of miscellaneous questions or Quodlibeta^ 
Gresme also tried to shew that apparent works of magic could be explained 
on natural grounds without resort either to miraculous power, the influence 
of the stars, or the interference of demons. Somewhat similar were the 
w orks of Henry of Hesse, On the Reduction of Effect t to Their Common 
Games and Of the Habitude of Causes and the Influx of Common Xature 
with Seeped to Inferiors. These were, however, almost too abstract and 
subtle in their scholastic reasoning to have any very general influence. 
More humanistic were the arguments of Coluecio Salutati in the closing 
years of the fourteenth century. 

Ey meric (1350-99), Inquisitor-General of Aragon, wrote against 
alchemists and divination as well as invokers of demons* but still left to 
astrology about the usual Held of activity iliat it was accorded by stricter 
Christian opinion. This was likewise the position of Jean Gerson 
(1663-1459), who WHS also primarily a theologian and less given to 
astrology than his master, Cardinal d'Ailly, Garsan was unusually severe 
against superstitious observances and went to the length of endeavouring 
to impose his point of view upon members of medical faculties and of the 
medical profession by reproof or advice* For instance, he censured a 
physician of Montpellier for employing nn astrological image. Geraod 
became Chancellor of the University of Haris in 1395, and three years 
later its theological faculty condemned twenty-eight error* connected with 
the magic arts 1 . Popular superstitious, whether magical or religious, were 
opposed in a number of fifteenth-century works, of which may be here 
mentioned the De supefstitfanibus of Nicholas Jaucr* Jawor, or Gawir* 
composed in 1405 and extant in a large number of manuscripts but often 
aserilxd to other authors, and the later Contra vitia superstitionum of 
Dionysius the Carthusian (1405-71), which was printed in 1533. Other 
names are Thomas Ebendorfer of Basel bach and Henry Gorichem. r l lie 
work of Franciscos Florentines, which has already been mentioned, also 
contains much material concerning popular superstitions* among which 
this inquisitor classed the observance of birthdays other than those of 
Christ and the saints. These later discussions of popular superstition w ere 
apt to borrow a good deal from the thirteenth-century work of William 
of Auvergne. Noteworthy, however, is the defence of vulgar superstition 
ascribed by Gerson and others to its practitioner*. They insist 5 w r c are told* 
that similar practices may be found in medical and other learned books, 
and that the Church tolerates similar usages in its rites. Our authors deny 
that the Church does so officially or as a whole* but are inclined to grant 
that manv practices* which it would be better to- omit, have been intro- 
duetd under the guise of religion uinohg the laity and have even been 
permitted nr sanctioned by some of the clergy* 

a For the lott of thin eemn see the Cftariidiiriijni f. jfiunvKutur HaHwr^ir, iv, 
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Despite the Extravagn&fl of John XXII f SpofidefU qua* non ejchibenl^ 
which decreed that alchemists must give as much real gold to the poor as 
they had produced of the artificial variety, while those who coined it into 
money were to suffer severer pen id ties, treatises on alchemy continued to 
multiply during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Nor were the ah 
chemists* any more than the astrologers, exclusively lay mem John XXII, 
in his f 3 ecrctalj had been careful to provide that if the o IFendcrs were cl erics, 
they should in addition to the other penalties lose their benefice and be 
disqualified from holding any in the future. As Brother Elion, one of the 
first Generals of the Franciscans, had been charged with alchemy in the 
thirteenth century, so to another Minorite, John of Rupc-scism* noted also 
for his prophecies and imprisonmenfc> by his Order and the Popes at Avig¬ 
non in the middle of the fourteenth century, is ascribed a work of some 
importance on the fifth essence. In some manuscripts the text is simple, 
direct, practical, and business-3ike; in others and even more m the late 
printed versions it has grownverbo.se, rhetorical, fuller of pious cant, and 
in general sounds less genuine. Other interesting fourteenth-century al¬ 
chemical writings are the letter of Thomas of Bologna, father of Christine 
do Pisan, to Bernard of Treves—not Trevisan, or of the march of Treviso, 
as the printed editions represent him—and the latter's longer reply. In 
this and other late medieval alchemical treatises may be traced the in- 
fiuence of philosophical and scientific conceptions and phraseology then 
current among the schoolmen. There is also much citation of previous 
medieval literature on the subject. A favourite theory at this time was 
that the elixir was to be obtained from mercury alone. There was much 
speculation its to the constitution of the four elements from the first 
four qualities and as tu their relative weights, and much experimentation 
seeking to separate them. There are many anonymous works and many 
authors, presumably of this period, whose u Emits have ns yet scarcely been 
identified: for example, Jacobus de Gamndin, Gerald us de Mornngia of 
Aquitaine, Friar Osbertua de Fuhleto, Tan tardus, Antonins de Abtmtia. 
This is even true of some of those whose works were printed in t lie alchemical 
collections of early modern times, like Petrus dc Silento or Zelento or 
Zcleuce. Two frequeiitly-encountered English mimes in alchemy are John 
Ihistin in the fourteenth, and George Ripley in the later fifteenth century * 
For the most part the fourteenth century seems more productive of 
alchemical writing in Latin than the fifteenth t but the numerous al¬ 
chemical treatise? current under the name of Raymond Lull ore found 
almost exclusively m manuscripts of the fifteenth century or later and 
seem to have been composed long after his death. 

The Middle Ages had always been given to visions, revelations, and 
prophecies, especially of the coming of Antichrist, but these seem to have 

1 Eyntaric «tatee that John issued this tlrefcuU only after holding * dilatation 
bel^een representative alcheuslrta and Plural sciential* to deterniine whether trims- 
nmtatiQu wm in ojccardsivce with nature, * 
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reached their height, both in number and fantasticalness, its the troubled 
times of the Hundred Years War, the Black Death, and the Great Schism. 
Were these revelations authentic and orthodox, it would not he appro¬ 
priate to mention them here. But if they were considered as the work of 
evil spirits, they might have a close relation to magic and to prohibited 
divination. There was much doubt oil this point in the minds of men at 
the time, so that Henry of Hesse wrote an Epistle concerning FaUe 
Prophets and another treatise Dc discrtiUmc spirituam , Gerson composed 
a work with a similar title, Deprobation/; Jpaifawn, and Joan of Are was 
regarded as a witch by her enemies. When brother 'lTieolophorus based 
hifi Book of Great Tribulations in (he Near Future in part upon the 
prophecies of Merlin, he might be regarded as treading close to magic 
ground. John ofBasaigny claimed no divine afflatus but based his prediction 
of ills, especially political, to come in the years 1 SaS to 1382, on reading 
of the Bible and other previous predictions and upon information picked 
up during his travels: what a Syrian had told him in Cadiz and a Chaldean 
in Bethsaidn—both through an interpreter—as to events to happen in 
1336, and what n Jew had prognosticated about the year 131". It is not 
clear whether John’s forecast had any astrological basis, but Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly believed that the coming of Antichrist could be foretold 
astrological!}'. He also predicted a great change for the year 1789, and 
vast alterations in the Church within a century. John Naimiaor Natmius 
of Viterbo, a Dominican friar who is better known for his forgery of the 
lost Annals of Fabius Pictor, in 1471 or 1+81 combined an interpretation 
of the Apocalypse, whose first fifteen chapters he held applied to the period 
before the fall of Constantinople in 1+53, with ten conclusions derived 
from Astrology ns to future triumphs of the Christum* over the Saracens. 
He addressed his predictions lirst to Cardinal Niecolo Forteguerra and 
subsequently to Pope Sixtus IV and various States of Europe. 

This combination of divine revelation and astrology would not seem 
incongruous at that time, since the advocates of astrology held that it 
was one form of divine revelation, and since it was not uncommon in 
medieval classifications of the sciences to rank astronomy next to theology. 
Cardinal d'Ailly’s VigintUaquium had for the rest of the wording of its 
title, **Of the Concord of Astronomical Truth with Theology,’’ while 
Gerson in 1429 addressed to tile dauphin his Trilogy of Astrology 
Thedogioed. But the l>est illustration for our purpose is the treatise of 
Co rat us dc Zicssele near Bruges, who composed a Compendium of Natural 
Thmhgy Taken from Astrological Truth. 

Astrology was also strongly entrenched in the universities. In those of 
Italy it was the practice for one of the professors, either of astronomy or 
medicine, to make an annual forecast for the ensuing year. A number of 
these are extant Often the prediction was divided into four parts, treating 
separately each of the four seasons of the year. The arrangement was 
furthermore topical, taking up due after the other such matters us the 
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weather for the raiding year, any general catastrophes like earthquakes 
and Hoods, the diseases and pestilences that would he prevalent, economic 
matters such as crops and prices. Lie lot of the clergy and other social 
classes, the prospects for war and peace, and particular political pronounce¬ 
ments lor the leading States of Europe and cities of Italy. Sometimes the 
author gave the astrological grounds for his conclusions ill each case, 
sometime* not. It the University of Paris did not go to such lengths of 
astrological prediction of human affairs as this, we at least have evidence 
of a controversy there in 1437 ns to what days were favourable for blood¬ 
letting and the taking of laxatives. Roland Script oris and Laurens Muste, 
the one master of arts and medicine, the other master of arts and bachelor 
of theology, had disagreed on this matter, and the university authorities 
appointed two arbitrators, John deTreeas, master of theology and minister 
of the Order of the Holy Trinity, and Simon de Bocsmsrc, prior of St Jean 
Beaumont, to review the astrological arguments of hath parties and decide 
between them. In general these umpires took middle and conciliatory 
ground. But they further insisted that every physician and every surgeon 
should possess an astrolabe and a copy of the large Almanac and not 
merely the small one, in order that he might observe with accuracy the 
exact position of the moon in the sign*. One more example may be given 
of the place of astrology in the universities in the fifteenth century. The 
great mathematician Regiomontanus, when called i n 14-67 to a chair io the 
new university about tu be established at Pressburg in Hungary, was 
ram missioned with a colleague to select a horoscope or favourable moment 
of foundation for the university which would assure it a splendid future. 
However able an astronomer Regiomontanus may have been, he proved 
an indifferent astrologer on this occasion, since the new university was of 
brief duration and a failure almost from the first. Astrology was also made 
the theme of their lays by learned poets, such ns Pan tonus and I-nrenzo 
Buonincuntri of San Minin to. 

How scant success Ores me $ treatise had in dissuading monarelis from 
astrology may be inferred from this precept of the humanist Aeneas 
Sylvius, later Pius If, in his Ik iibeiorum cdueal'mnc: “A prince must not 
be ignorant of astronomy, which unfolds the skies and by that means 
interprets the secrets of Heaven to mortal men." Nur was'this attitude 
limited to Italy, In the later fifteenth ccnhuy Louis XI of France, 
Henry VII of England, and Frederick III of Austria and the Holy Homan 
Empire were nil patrons of astrology. An interesting example of the court 
physician and astrologer a-uCUpiad Hkmgnbof br Brnffater of Zurich, 
whence Ids further appellation of Thuriccnds. His writings, as represented 
by five distinct manuscripts in the Bibliothhque Nationale of Pmis, com¬ 
prise a commentary upon the QmJrijwrtitum of Ptolemy addressed to 
John, Duke of Bourbon; a nativity and treatise of astrological medicine 
written in 1409 for Jean de la Gutte, an official at the Bourbon court; 
another work of astrological medicine composed in 1477 for the Duke of 
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Bourbon himself; ant) a Judgment for the year 1476 addressed to 
Louis XI. In print by him is a treatise on comets. 

Simon Phans was another astrologer who was in the service of John 
of Bourbon until the duke's death, but preferred hataiibing in themoan- 
tains of Savoy and Switzerland to entering the sendee nf Louis XL 
Charles VIII none the less visited him at Lyons where his successful 
predictions had attracted much attention. Rut then he was condemned 
hv the areliiepiscopal court for the superstitions practice of astrology, 
and appealed to the Parlemcnt of Paris. That body referred the two 
hundred odd volumes of his library to the theological faculty of Paris for 
examination. The facility condemned some of them and took up a very 
strict attitude towards astrology. That this condemnation was not very 
effective may he inferred from the fact that some of the treatises con¬ 
demned arc still well-known incunabula; that the kings physician 
presented a manuscript of one of them to one of the colleges of the 
University of Paris; and that Simon himself is found in the last year of 
Charles’ reign composing and addressing to the king his Jifmifi/ det plus 
cilcbmi ti-‘;tn>Iogii<'S\ an important source for the history of astrology, in 
which he implies that his accuser had been put to shame and confusion. 

Meanwhile what was the attitude towards magic ? Michele Savonarola, 
medical writer of tine middle of the fifteenth century and uncle of the 
Florentine reformer, hail a favourable opinion of magic. Iricino, who 
revived Neo-Plutonism at Florence, was a believer in both astrology and 
natural magic, Benedetto MaHeo addressed to Lorenzo de Medici a 
treatise on agriculture filled with lielief in signs and astrology', and with 
bits of agricultural magic. In 14812 Bernard Basin, a canon of Saragossa, 
arguing against a tmtperiatiisat the University of Paris who had contended 
that the study of magic arts aided the salvation of the faithful, referred 
to the audience as “most attentive in listening to discussions of the magic 
arts." But Basin urged that magic was diabolical and should not even be 
studied. Presently the youthful Pico della Mirandoln promulgated his 
nine hundred theses at Rome. A number dealt with magic and the Jewish 
cabala; several were favourable to natural magic; perhaps the most 
startling was the proposition that no science yields more certainty of 
Christ's divinity than imigic and the cabala. Innocent 4 III, who in 1484 
had issued his bull against witches, condemned certain of Pico’s theses. 
When Pico attempted to defend and explain his position, he further 
excited the ire of the Pope, and it was only under Alexander VI that 
Lorenzo de' Medici succeeded in having his disabilities removed. Mean¬ 
while Peter Garda, Bishop of Usellus (Ales) in Sardinia, had adflressed to 
Innocent a reply to Pico’s Apobgi/ which was printed in 1489. Garsia 
insisted that all magic was alike evil and diabolical, and explicitly censured 
the views of such past Christian authorities aa William of Auvergne and 
Albert us Magnus, to say nothing of Peter of Abano. 

Pico, much upset by his difficulties with the Church, devoted the latter 
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The witchcraft delusion 


years of Ills brief life to devout nieditation T ascetirisiii t and the composition 
of an elaborate work in twelve 1 looks against astrology. Thus he who 
began proudly by defending magic and cabala ended penitently bv nt- 
tacking even astrology, but one cannot escape a feeling tbit this onslaught 
was something of a lour deforce* The reformer Savonarola was so pleased 
with the work that he composed a popularisation, abbreviation, and 
paraphrase of it in Italian, Defenders of astrology replied to Picons attack, 
and the pseudo-science hail by no means ns yet received its death-blow. 
But further consideration would carry us beyond our period LeE ub 
merely add that natural magic, which Gama had flouted, found an ex¬ 
ponent in a representative of the Christian Renaissance, Jacques Leftvre 
of Ltaples, whose treatise on natural magic sometimes approaches closely 
to incoherent occultism. 

The witchcraft delusion, with its holocausts of victims,, extending as it 
did from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, lies m large pirt Ijevond 
our period. Only in the cloning decades of the fifteenth century 5 by t% Po|>es 
of the Ren fiU sance such ab Sixtus IV" and Innocent VHI, wm cognisance 
taken of the supposed existence of witches as a sect in parti of Germany. 
Only in the opening decades of the sixteenth century did Alexander VI 
and I^eo X recognise the spread of Witchcraft into northern Italy* The 
historian Hansen had difficulty in rampreheialing how such a degradation 
of the human intellect and so prolonged mid cruel a persecution could 
coincide in time with Renaissance, Re forma lion, and the rise of experi¬ 
mental science. He tried to explain it as a survival of the medieval spirit. 
Church control, theology, and Inquisition. But lib argument is uncon¬ 
vincing and is sometimes contradicted by facta uncovered by his own 
researches. It b possible to over-emph&sise the somewhat tenuous con¬ 
nexion between magic and heresy. The witch was probably to some extent 
a scape goat for the ills, which then oppressed society. When we reflect 
that by the fifteenth century medieval culture was declining; that economic 
prosperity, political freedom and self-government* chivalry* and public 
charity were waning; that the fourteenth century bid been marked by 
the terrible Black Death which demoralised society and never censed ils 
visitations thenceforth during the entire time of the witchcraft delusion, 
and by the perhaps w orse pest of mercenary soldier who, aided by artillery 
and fire-arms, made all ware from the Hundred Yeara' to the Thirty Years* 
so cruel* devastating, and financially exhausting—when we consider this, 
we may incline to regard the witchcraft delusion as in congenial com piny, 
arid to view it as a sociological rather than theological or intellectual 
phenomenon, produced largely by popular fear and superstition, and by 
an undiseriin mating wave of “law^nforeement* which swept over the 
secular more than the ecclesiastical courts, and raged in lands where the 
Inquisition had hardly functioned. 

According to Hansen's own findings, the collective conception of witch¬ 
craft prevalent during the delusion did not yet exist in the thirteenth 
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century, in.W is still .M early 

and inquisitors of tbit century were surprised at the txistence tit thw oe 
Hansen found no ease of a magicians being charged i*ith sexual 
relation* with demons until the thirteenth century* lhe German word 
for witch //^rurvly appears in literature until the fourteenth century. 
In secular trials nothing in said before UOO of demon lovers, transportation 
of witches through the air, and the sabbat. Among the many records -if 
early trials by the Inquisition which have been preserve the^ are 
practically none for magic until Pope John XXII (1316-3*), ■&*». 

by attempt* against Ills life made through sorcery and was mages by 
Hugh GiUud, Bishop of Calvins the Visconti, and others, started the 
persecution of magicians in southern France which ^continued V 
Benedict XIL But before this Philip the Fair had purred charges of 
abominable magic against the Templars; Guichard, Bishop of Iroyes, 
had been imprisoned in the Louvre for years on like grounds; andIwreery 
had Imen among the accusations truing up against Hubert de Burgh in 
England under Henry III ; so tlmt there is no reason forgiving thelapacy 
precedence in magic-baiting. Dunng the years from 1330 to 1+30 the 
Lumber of trials for magic before secular judges was large and ever growing. 
That malicious and diabolical magic was increasing dunng the fourteenth 

rentun tin. opin''"" of John XXII nnd hi. »hon}'»»u» ™““" 
»t it. imnniiino, of an Archbishop of Cologne awl « Bishop of 1-tndn 
To l XouS, .ml of the theolW of «« »t it, d- 0» Frcoih 
writer aserilied iU growth to the many foreigners whom the llunrtred 
Years’ War had brought into France. There were numerous trials of 
pemous, often of high rani;, who had made was images of othere w.th 
intent to injure them. We may agree, however, with Hansen that m w 
far as the witchcraft delusion was led up to by previous writings * 
received countenance from works of theologians, canonists, and inquisitom 
rather than from medieval writer* on nature or medicine, who were tar 
more inclined to account for the supposed magical activities of demons 
by natural causes or human imagination. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


EDUCATION IN THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

The educational needs uf & predominantly agricultural population such 
as existed in Western Europe in the Inter Middle Ages were necessarily 
few and si m pie* Positive, organised institutional instruction was not 
needed by the many; for tile great muss of the people knowledge was 
traditional, the lore learned by the child from its parents, by the work¬ 
man from his master and fellow-labourers, by the Christian from his 
spiritual superiors. Schooldeiirning was not necessary for field-work, 
and in the country-side, therefore, schools were not numerous. Although 
exceptions were not infrequent, schools were generally confined to the 
cities and towns, where the needs of life were more complex, where a con¬ 
course of people helped to raise the standard of general culture, and whore 
a few had the leisure requisite for the pursuit of knowledge. With the 
growth of urban life, facilities for education were naturally made available 
for more people, and this, together with the increase in the numbers of 
the clergy, helps to account for the steady growth in literacy which is 
apparent during the later Middle Ages. 

For tile educational history of these years we are not notably obliged 
to speculate about origins or to fill up considerable gaps by analogy or 
deduction from evidence of a later date. The scaffolding nf national and 
international educational organisation had been erected during the two 
preceding centuries: by 1^00 the system was to a considerable degree 
in working order; the scholar already occupied a defined position m 
society. The reformers of the twelfth century had done their work so 
well that thdr ideals had crystallised into institutions, the later Middle 
Ages forming an educationally homogeneous period. Apart from the new 
ideals which accompanied the spread of humanism, there ore few un¬ 
expected developments. The nearest approach to a cataclysm., the Black 
I>eath v seems to have affected the methods and perhaps also the standard 
of education even less than it affected other forms of contemporary 
activity. Teaching and study, based mainly upon the .scholasticism which 
so manifestly dominated the universities! went on, almost unchanged, 
during the whole of this period. 

Throughout the Middle Ages education naturally remained the especial 
concern of the Church. Both the subject* and the methods of instruction 
were under clerical supervision; educational disputes were settled before 
ecclesiastical tribunal*; even in the rare cases in which schoolmasters 
were not themselves in holy orders, they were -.till subject in a peculiar 
degree to bishop and archdeacon. In practice, too, the boundary Mww n 
clergy and laity was exceedingly ill-defined, many persons being given 
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the privileges and exemptions of clerks who were for ell practical purposes 
lav men. Yet even so, n notable educational feature of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was the rise of a class of lettered laymen* some speci¬ 
fically called laid literati who never had any intention of taking orders. 
There is much evidence to shew that* in England at least* the number of 
lawyers and gentlemen who received an education similar to that of the 
Fastens was considerable and that ability to write was widespread. Really 
learned* as distinct from just literate* laymen were* however* distinctly 
uncommon north of the Alps; it is difficult* for example* to name an English 
layman before Sir Thomas More who could be compared for learning 
with Dante. 

Considering its needs* Western Europe after 1300 was comparatively 
well-provided with schools which the sons of the kity nsight attend* 
Every cathedral church was required by Canon Law to have a grammar 
school attached to it in which Latin was taught and, after the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, this law was generally obeyed. Entrance to 
such a grammar school could be obtained normally only by boys who 
had already received a certain mini mum of instruction. They would 
usually be expected to be able to write the letters of the alphabet and to 
read, not necessarily intelligently, but at least to spell out the words 
placed before them. 

This preliminary knowledge was obtained in various ways. There was 
much sporadic and unorganised elementary instruction by weU-di*po*ed 
priests* by parish clerks* and even by women able to teach mixed classes 
of small children. Further* every cathedral* and most collegiate churches, 
supported a song school Intended primarily For the training of choir-boys 
but certainly not limited to these. Unlike the grammar-school master, 
the master of the song school could as a rule not hope to obtain a mono¬ 
poly. His work finished where the grammar-school master's began* the 
teaching of Latin grans si tar proper being left entirely to the grammar 
school. At such a song or elementary school, children were taught the 
elements of their faith, the Arc Mario, the Lord's Prayer* and the Creed, 
a few anthems and psalm*, singing and spelling. The children often 
learned to read Latin without being able te understand it, while if there 
were no grammar school available clase at hand* the song-school master 
might expound the meaning of the little Latin that be taught, although 
the proximity of a grammar school with a master who was vigilant to 
maintain hts monopoly of teaching grammar would mean that the song- 
school teaching would lie narrowly confined to the limits indicated. To 
these song schools small children often came in fairly considerable num¬ 
bers* and many of those who were not hoping to adopt a definitely pro¬ 
fessional career went no farther. Small and often ephemeral institutions 
that have left few records of importance* the song schools none the less 
accounted for most of the educatio/i that many humble folk in the Middle 
Ages ever received. 
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Grammar schools 


The g rain mat seh ools were more permanent and significant institutions. 
Obligatory in every cathedral city and frequently met with elsewhere they 
held the key to the gateway of knowledge* Latin grammar. Because of 
this* they are fundamental to the educational history of the Middle Aged. 
The Lathi for whose teaching they existed Ivad become specialised and 
distinctive by 1300* a language based upon u few classical texts, upon 
the Vulgate, and upon the Fathers, adapted for oral conversation* public 
disputation, and legal and lumne^conimuhieatioiis H Medieval Latin was 
certainly not bod* in the sense of ungrammatical* Latin. The quality of 
the grammar of meet medieval chronicles is distinctly good, although 
naturally not classical* while even the most involved of scholastic philo¬ 
sophers ore usually careful not to depart from the ordinary rules of gram¬ 
mar* even if they do invent special words and constructious of their own. 
In substance* the same language w as used among scholars and traders over 
the whole of Europe, and adequate knowledge of it was essential to any 
one whose interests or ambitions were more than merely local Its general 
uae gave an impress of unity to the learning of Western Christendom that 
was to fade slowly after the Reformation, The medieval student was an 
international phenomenon* able to transfer himself w ithout difficulty from 
one country to another and to be understood wherever he went For not 
only was Latin the common language, but also the method* of teaching 
it were substantially the same all over Europe. 

Together with Rhetoric, the art of speaking* and Dialectic* the art uf 
logical argument. Grammar completed the Trh'nwu the first group of 
the seven liberal arts, and was by for the most important subject of the 
group. The grammar text-books almost universally used were based upon 
Prise Ian 1 * Grammar of 18 books (books I-XVI on accidence and XVII 
and XV III on syntax) or on Donat us* Dr pariihwt oratbiua, The commonest 
of these, the Jrs Minor f was an abridgment of Duiiatus* written in prose* 
It wa£ short enough to be learnt by heart from beginning to end, the master 
alone usually possessing a copy and dictating it section by section to the 
class. Occasionally a fortunate schoolboy may have had a grammar of hii 
ow n* but this would lie distinctly unusual. Memory* it must remembered* 
necessarily played a very large part in medieval eduction* and, outside 
the monasteries* cathedrals, collegiate churches* and uni versiti as, access to 
hooks of reference was usually difficult* 

The Ara Minor was a very elementary book, and the need for something 
more advanced and at the same time easy to learn led to the production* 
io 1199, of the Doitrhiuk of Alexander of Villa Dei. This compilation 
possessed the great merit in medieval eyes of being metrical. The story 
mm that Alexander, while studying at Paris with two friends, Ivo and 
Adolphus, was too poor to buy text-hooks of grammar and therefore in¬ 
vented a metrical version of Frisian, which he later reduced to writing* 
Much of it wag not taken direct from Priscian but was Alexander"* own 
invention. The three parts into which i\ was early divided are Etymology* 
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Syntax, and Prosody, the Latter being the most original part of the work 
and an in valuable aid in the rage for versifying that distinguished the 
fifteenth century. The Doctrinal* was lint intended to supersede Donatufti 
for some knowledge of elementary Lit in grammar was clearly implied iti 
it* It is interesting to notice, however, tbit the author definitely expected 
the master to expound his work in the vernacular, m the line **Atque 
iegens pucris Idea lingua neeerabit" bears testimony. A good deaJ of space 
is taken up by exceptions, further evidence that the Doctrinal* was written 
as an adjunct to Donatos and was not intended as a complete corpus of 
grammatical knowledge. 

Explanations* often somewhat fantastical* of Greek and Latin words, 
mainly those of the Vulgate, were introduced, and the whole, because of the 
ease with which its leonine hexameters could be learnt by heart, was most 
acceptable to its age + Its popularity throughout the later Middle Ages 
was remarkable; over 200 surviving manuscript copies have been enu¬ 
merated, and the list is by no means complete. The need supplied was 
obviously real, and the Doctrinal* was almost universally used for teaching 
purposes in France, England, and Germany. Important changes and 
modifications were early introduced. As was also the case with Donatos, 
the text was treated as a peg upon which to hang innumerable explana¬ 
tions and comments, many of tbe manuscripts and early printed editions 
consisting of a thin rivulet of text running through an overwhelming maos 
of gloss. In the sixteenth century the grammar was much criticised, al¬ 
though considerable parts of it were copied by those who were loudest in 
its condemnation, but for the later Middle Ages it is not too much to say 
that the Doctrinal* lies at the basis of all advanced grammar teaching. 

Compared with Donatus and the Doctrinal** other grammars, although 
fairly numerous, were unimportant. The Greri$mu.i of Everard of Bethune 
(so called because it included some explanations of Greek words and their 
pronunciation), for example, was written soon after the Dactrirmlc* but 
never rivalled it in popularity, while most of the later grammars were 
simply adaptations of preceding works. Even during the Renaissance^ when 
it became everywhere tbe fashion to abuse the Doctrinal* as n barbarous,* 1 
the new works which superseded it were often largely derived from it with¬ 
out acknowledgment. 

Dictionaries were even rarer than grammars; a master of an important 
grammar school was fortunate if be had acquired, or had made for himself* 
a copy or adaptation of one of the many etymological vocabularies based 
on Isidore, such as the 1 m ocabultirititu of Papins, the I Abet Derivation mn 
of the canonist Ugucdo(Hugulio) of Pina^best known ofdl, the Cotho- 
Ikon of the Dominican, John Ilal hi of Genoa. The tatter, as full of in¬ 
genious and far-fetched derivations as the others, yet made what would now 
be considered an advance in that it introduced an alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment—a method which, however, was by no means fully appreciated at 
the time* 
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As soon as the elements of grammar were mastered, some simple text¬ 
books were read, such as the Fables of Aesop, the exceedingly popular 
Dutichs attributed to Dionysius Cato (a series of moral maxims), or the 
Eclogue* of Theodulus (i.r, Gottschalk), Some classical authors were 
■sometimes studied as well, parts of Virgil, Ovid, and Horace in particular, 
although it was rare for any classical text to be read thoroughly or com¬ 
pletely. Apart from V irgil, who was regarded as semi-Christian, specifically 
Christian authors such os Prudent jus, Lac tan U us, Sedul i us, or Ju venous were 
preferred, Lactantius being particularly popular in the fifteenth century. 

In addition to much learning by rote and repetition, attempts were 
made in some grammar schools to enforce Latin speaking at all times, 
although this can seldom have been very effective. But n certain easy 
fluency in talking Lathi was usually acquired, and skill in disputation wai« 
highly esteemed. In a large city, such as London, where there were 
several gnuuusar schools, representative scholars of the different schools 
sometimes held public disputations with one another on the model of the 
disputations at the universities. Indeed, just os some of the song schools 
did work that belonged normally to the grammar school, so the cuniculum 
of the better grammar schools overlapped that of the universities. At 
such schools the Quadriviu m —An t hme tic, Geometry, Ast ronomy, M usic— 
figured as well as the TVitnim, although none of these four subjects re* 
ceiled anything like the same amount of stress os was laid on grammar. 
Arithmetic, the art of calculating with Homan numerals, simplified by 
the use of the abacus, was probably, after grammar, the most useful sub¬ 
ject learnt by a city boy, although it is not likely that any school gave 
any very advanced teaching in the subject, 

A few exceptional schools might go even farther. Starting from de¬ 
clensions and conjugations in the lowest class, the boys (who were not 
admitted until they could read and write) would proceed to learn the 
parts of speech and some syntax, followed by elementary exercises in 
composition and translation of extracts from approved "authors. The 
next stage might start with dialectic and rhetoric, followed by some very 
elementary theory of music, the method of calculating dates, and some 
simple astronomical facts. In rare instances advanced scholars might 
be introduced to the Organon of Aristotle, to the elements of Euclid, and 
even to a little law or theology*. Oral work and frequent disputations 
favoured intellectual agility’, and the scholastic form into which most of 
the instruction was necessarily cast mode learning more repellent in 
appearance than in reality. 

The grammar schools attached to the cathedrals were the chief but by 
no means the only grammar-teaching institutions that existed. One of 
the commonest ways in which medieval piety found expression was in the 
foundation of chantries at which chantry priests said mass for the souls 
of the founder and his relatives. Testators, however, soon realised that a 
priest could be expected to do more with a reasonable endowment than 
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say a daily mass for the soul of his benefactor, and it thus became common 
for the gratuitous teaching of hoys to be added to the duty of saying 
masse*. Thus a school might be founded, sometimes in quite a small 
village, as a kind of appendage to* or part of, a chantry'. The endowment 
of education was equally retognised by the Church as a good work* and 
schools were founded with the chantry element absent or subordinate, just 
as chantries were founded with free teaching as a minor addition. We 
find schools endowed not only by kings and great magnates, spiritual and 
temporal, but also, on a small scale, by humble merchants and citizen la* 
Schools thus founded were usually “free* grammar schools, the bop, or 
some of them, paying no fees. In some eases, however, chantry priests who 
were not obliged to teach very often found that the money they received 
from the endowment for masses was insufficient for a permanent livelihood 
and they therefore frequently tried to supplement their income by teaching. 
Thus, directly and indirectly, the amount of education for which un¬ 
beneficed secular priests were responsible was considerable. The position 
of schools conducted by such masters was, however, distinctly precarious. 
There might not tie enough boys to make it worth w hile to continue; the 
priest might obtain a benefice or he might be engaged to say a sufficient 
number of masses to make it unnecessary for him to teach. 

The best schools, therefore, would be those in which separate masters 
and mass-priests were provided and In which the masters were given 
reasonable salaries and security of tenure. Such schools were, in some 
cases, so well provided for and so permanently established that the educa¬ 
tion given in them could be linked directly with that of a university. 
The ideal relation of school and university, in the fourteenth century, was 
that planned by William of Wykehaim This notable pluralist, one of 
the wealthiest men in England, devoted much thought as well as money 
to the foundation of Winchester College. His primary" object was to ensure 
& sufficient supply of learned clerks for the Church, the number of clergy 
having been reduced by the Black Death and other epidemics, while 
provision for masses for the repose of his own soul was duly included in 
hk plan. 

The foundation charter of Winchester College was executed in 1382 
and the school opened ten years later. The methods of teaching there 
were the same us elsewhere and. Apart from the extensiveness of its endow- 
ment* and the provisions made for the removal of an unsatisfactory master 
at three months' notice* its most notable feature was its dose connexion 
with the University of Oxford by the parallel foundation of New Collide 
in direct contact with it. For New College, the rule of Walter de Merton 
wns accepted with slight modifications* and the double foundation proved 
a marked success. In the fifteenth century this was so apparent that the 
experiment was copied at Eton and at King's College, Cambridge (1+40)^ 
with such greater endowments and wider privileges os befitted a royal 
foimiUtion. These colleges, it tna/be noted, were founded for the benefi t 
or* xxur. 
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of the sons of small land-owners or merchants and not for the very poorest 
class, the provision for the choice of “pauperes" in man? medieval frmnda- 
tions being inserted only in order to ensure the exclusion of the really 
wealthy. 

Besides foundations by individuals, schools were also founded by gilds, 
or occasionally other corporations, or placed under the control of ^ilds, 
the gild usually being immediately anxious for the provision of masse* 
lor the souls of its member and willing that the chantry priests employed 
-should tench in addition. Towns, likewise, made provision for the 
instruction of the children of their townsmen. Particularly in South 
Germany and the Rhine valley, town-schools were comm on T every town 
of importAiiDc possessing a grammar school. In France, also, at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century every great town had at least one 
gram mar school, a knowledge of grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric 

™ widespread. Unfortunately, education then? suffered severely from 
the Hundred Year*” War* and it was not until the second half of the 
fifteenth century that the French nation had the opportunity to resume 
the great intellectual advance of the thirteenth ceiity^ + 

The part of Northern Europe in which the most marked educational 
progress was made during the later Middle Age* was the Low Countries. 
This area was more highly industrialised than any other, and populous 
towns were m relatively close proximity to one another. The social life 
of such a district was predominantly urban, the peasantry being kept in 
something like subjection to the weavers, while in the toims there was a 
steady demand for derki who could write and calculate, and a leisured 
class existed which was not exclusively feudal. 

The ecclesiastical organisation was inadequate for the population - 
grammar schools attached to cathedrals would have been insufficient in 
any case, and, where they existed, they were unimportant. Heresy, nr at 
least heterodox thought, was common, partly the result of the comparative 
ranty of religious instruction. The situation was met by the brethren 
of the Common Life, the institutional embodiment of the exertions of 
frenvrd Groote (1340-84) and Florent Hade wins (1350-1400), tt TO ote 
iKfore his conversion, had been well educated at Paris and elsewhere and 
never lost the interest in scholarship that he early acquired. When he 
returned to the Netherlands as mission-preacher and ascetic, he continued 
to add to his large collation of books and employed a number of ropyjsts 
to transcribe works of devotion for him. Sonic of them scribes followed their 
employer m hw renunciation of the world, so that the Brethren of the 
Common Life from the first included a number of good scholars. 

The Brethren practically revolutionised the education of their dav In 
some place* they opened tip schools of their own; in others they took 
charge of the existing schools, while to others again they rent slme of 
their members as teacher*. Even when they had no direct contact with 
a school, it was often, as at Deventer and Zwolle, completely changed 
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owing to their influence.. r Fhui the Netherlands could datw better school* 
masters than an y other country north of the A Ips&nd something of the high 
standard of civilisation for which the country was famous was flue to tbia. 

Generally speakings however, the schoolmasters of medieval Europe 
occupied no very conspicuous or honoured position in society. Those who 
lived by teaching in grammar schools were usually neither well paid nor 
very highly esteemed. In most cases the boys, or sonic of them, paid fees, 
the average in England being about 8 d, a quarter., Inhere were some 
customary gifts in addition but, even so, the .schoolmaster paid by fets 
can seldom have received mom than the schoolmaster paid by private 
endowment and required to teach freely, the average annual salary of 
such an endowed school master being (again in England) about £10* In 
a fair number of cases schoolmasters were married and in a few instances 
testators expressed a preference for married men, although normally 
unbeneficed priests would be chosen. In Germany wo occasionally find 
schoolmasters keeping little shops or making *inall gain* by the sale of 
school books; elsewhere they would sometimes act as a kind uf subordinate 
town clerk, while they are also to lie found among the early printers. Iti 
a great number of cases the schoolmaster worked alone, the existence of 
an assistant or usher suggesting either an unusually large school or ait 
exceptionally adequate endowment. 

There were no regular school holidays, apart from the feasts of the 
Church, and, provided fees were forthcoming, teachers were always willing 
to be on duty. Attendance at school was thm chiefly a matter for the 
parents who obviously could allow their sons to be absent when they 
wished. In fact, there are more records of complaints by townsmen of 
trouble caused by schoollxjys who should have lieen at school than of 
undue length of school terms or pressure of school w ork. Games of any 
sort w ere usually forbidden, partly because they w ere supposed to detract 
from the higher aspirations of the semi, partly because of the violence and 
disorder to which they invariably gave rise. Football, for example, was 
a free fight rather than a game. One outlet for high spirits was* howerer* 
generally recogni-^P This was the popular feast of the Boy Bishop, 
which we find kept all over Europe on St Nicholas 1 Day (6 December). 
A boy was chosen as Bishop, dressed to suit the part, allowed to lord it 
over bis superiors, to levy contributions, and to entertain his schoolfellows 
(who had been allowed to run riot all day) to an evening banquet. 

The fact that schoolboys behaved like ruffians whenever they had the 
chance was not due to any lack of corporal punishment. The red or birch 
was the invariable symbol of the schoolmaster, and in every country it 
was applied relentlessly. The Church made no attempt to make matters 
easier for the boys; the text so frequently quoted in the Middle Ages, 
(jui parrtt virgat odU jUium Mum* was decisive, and plenty of flogging 
characterised every school, and even* at the end of the Middle Ages 
spread to the universities. Public opinion saw nothing wrong in brutality 
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ifi the schoolroom, and harsh as school in asters often were, they were not 
harsher than the majority of parents. In the Middle Ages, verv few men 
indeed can have regretted the end of their schooldays. 

^et there were always those who were prepared to make real sacrifices 
for the sake of knowledge, the hard lives of Itoys who, like Butzbnch and 
I latter, had to wander over Europe in order to pick up a precarious 
education being sufficient evidence of this. Although it would lie a mis¬ 
take to suppose that these boys formed the majority of school, or even of 
university, students, yet there were always many who were thus constantly 
on the move, seeking learning restlessly And painfully wherever it might 
bed be found. Their efforts were not helped by the existence of the Mendi¬ 
cants who, ff they hud made both journeying and begging respectable, hud 
also made them considerably more difficult. 

The earliest stages of teaching, particularly of grammar, were very 
much the same for all classes and for the whole of Europe, but, naturally, 
specinl provision had to be made for the vocational instruction of special 
classes of society. The Church, which made itself responsible for the 
learning of the West, was obliged to take especial care to secure adequate 
education for the clergy'. The monasteries which, in earlier times, had 
been such important foci of scholarship and instruction, were, in the later 
Middle Ages, of less general importance. They remained self-contained 
comm unities where the professed were expected to study and were assumed 
to know enough Latin to understand the Vulgate, fhe services of the 
C hureh, and the Hide, and also to speak Latin among themselves. Thus 
arrangements had to be made for ensuring that a certain minimum stan¬ 
dard of scholarship was maintained by all. Further, the novices, many 
of whom were quite young, hod to be taught the meaning and implications 
of the life they were proposing to live. This, in practice, often involved 
the ordinary teaching of Latin as given in a good grammar school with 
specifically religious instruction in addition, A special no vice-master was 
normally appointed for this work, which was probably seldom onerous, 
since the numbers to be taught were usually very small. The novice school 
was* of course, strictly exclusive; the admission of children from outside 
would have been opposed to the first principles of monasticism. 

Some of the larger monasteries also maintained a separate almonry 
school, chiefly for the training of choristers when musical service* became 
customary. These choristers, together sometimes with a few other children, 
were placed under the control of the Precentor, while their maintenance 
was part of the duties of the Almoner, Singing, naturally, was the chief 
subject of instruction, but the teaching of singing was generally accom* 
ponied by the teaching of reading, while some elements of Latin grammar 
were often added as well. Usually a secular priest was employed to teach 
the hoys freely*, and by this means a certain number of boys in the 
immediate vicinity of a great house might learn to rend and write. But 
the number so educated in any conn try, was very small, and the almonry 
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schools can hnrdlv be claimed as contributing seriously to the learning 
of the West 

The professed monk was linger no obligation to study or to hitch, 
although some intellectual as well a* man mil labour was theoretically 
required of him. The general standard of scholarship and of intellectual 
interests with in the monasteries necessarily varied greatly in different 
countries and different houses. Large monasteries were expected to main¬ 
tain a lecturer in theology within their walls, although this requirement 
was frequently neglected* They were also under the obligation (by the 
Constitutions of Benedict XII* 1386) of sending one monk in twenty to 
a university. At all the larger universities there were special hails or 
colleges for the reception of monks, who were placed under the charge of 
a prior jttudmtium, The colleges* how ever, were seldom fulL The papal 
constitutions were frequently neglected or evaded; very few monasteries 
sent their full complement of scholars* and during the fifteenth ccntuty 
the numbers steadily dwindled. 

The education id work of the Mendicants* on the other hand* was of 
red importance.* The Dominicans, in particular, were intensely interested 
in scholarship; they were an Order of preachers, formed for the express 
object of combating heresy, laying special emphasis upon the study of 
theology. This implied a very considerable knowledge of other subjects, 
for theology was the “Queen of the Sciences," Only to be approached by 
those who had undergone a long and arduous apprenticeship. 

The Franciscans at first* laid much less stress upon intellectual attain¬ 
ments than did the Dominicans St Francis himself being distinctly suspicious 
of book-learning, But scholarship could not be excluded, and the Francis¬ 
cans soon counted as many distinguished university graduates and teachers 
among their numbers as did the Dominicans. Particularly in England, 
Franciscan learning became traditional Unless forced by necessity* how¬ 
ever* the Mendicants made no attempt at formal school teaching; they 
lectured* as they were obliged to do 3 at the universities* and they com¬ 
municated much knowledge to the people in their semiuns* but their 
importance for the history of education lies chiefly in the elaborate 
organisation w hich they built up for the instruction of their own members. 

Mere boys were often accepted by the friars as novices* although* 
normally* these were not admitted until they had learnt at least the 
elements of grammar* They were then trained by stages in logic* natural 
philosophy* and theology, their most eminent members becoming 
exceedingly influential (and* frequently, exceedingly unpopular) at the 
universities, particularly at Oxford and Paris. The high standard of the 
thirteenth century, however* was not maintained during the two following 
centuries* and although the friar was almtsst always better educated 
than the monk* his direct contributions to education at the end of the 
Middle Ages were not much more noteworthy. 

1 Cf. Vol* vi, Chflpter # xxz* especial! jr pp. 74I-74B. 
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Education of the secular clergy 


With the highly organised Regulars the secular clergy could searcely 
hope to compete. Every pariah priest was expected to attempt to teach 
hi* pariah biters, old and young, the truths of the Christian religion „ while 
some gave direct religious instruction to the children in a way that was 
almost that of the schoolroom, assisted* sometimes* by the parish clerk. 
Technically, anyone who had received first tonsure was a cleric and,&ince 
thi* did not prevent a man from marrying or pursuing his ordinary daily 
work, and often brought substantial legal advantages, most scholars were 
44 clerics. n In this way the clergy, particularly in earlier days, provided 
practically all the trained minds of the West, and their monopoly of 
learning was long maintained. But the clergy, in the narrower sense of 
those who had taken higher orders and were following an exclusi vely 
ecclesiastical career, and particularly the secular clergy who served the 
parishes, were at no time highly educated on the average and, indeed, 
were frequently little better instructed than some of their neighbours and 
parishioners. Visitation records show' a surprising amount of sheer 
ignorance; ordination examinations must have been exceedingly simple 
when we 13 rid priests unable to construe or explain the opening sentences 
of the Canon of the Moss, and sometimes even scarcely able to read. It 
is true that we frequently find orders in episcopal registers for priests to 
study at l+ the schools*" while university .students were readily gran ted 
dispensation from residence in their pari sties if, as was often the case, 
they were benefited. But apart from the universities there were, of course, 
no special seminaries for the education of the clergy* and it was the ex¬ 
ception rather than the rule for a priest to be a university graduate. 

In spite, then, of the constant efforts of Councils and bishops, in spite 
of the fact that most parsons had at least learnt the dements of Latin 
at a grammar school, the standard of knowledge amongst the rural clergy 
as a whole was not a high one. Even when a priest had been well 
educated, according to the standard of the times, the loneliness, the lack of 
books and of contact with cultured society in a remote village must have 
made it only too easy for him to forget the knowledge that He had acquired* 
Conditions necessarily varied widely, but the tendency during the later 
Middle Ages was for the clergy to fail to maintain the marked educational 
superiority that had been theirs in earlier times. During these years, 
while the general standard of lay education was steadily improving, that 
of the cleigy did not advance with anything like commensurate rapidity. 

For the clergy, os for the laity, the universities remained to the end of 
the Middle Ages almost the only centres for higher education. The 
history of their origin and development has been told in a previous 
volume* 1 but the history of education in the later Middle Ages, and 
particularly the education of the clergy* would be incomplete without a 
reference to them. A primary purpose of their existence was the training 
of the clergy; a very considerable proportion of the students and master* 

1 &ee *upm t V<iL vi, Cliapter xvu. 
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were in holy order!*, and those who were not benefited hoped that their 
Runs would be included in the next roUriu* that went to Home or that 
their merits would Boon attract the attention of a patron. It is true thftt 
neither civil law nor medicine, both of which subjects claimed comideniWe 
numbers of students, were normally studied by eeelesiostics, but outside 
Italy universities were not founded principally for the study of either of 

these subjects, t . 

At the universities, no s[>ecial provision was made for instruction that 
might be useful for paroehifd duties. Only a minority of those who 
matriculated proceeded to a degree, while still fewer remained as 
students of theology—the only subject for which a thorough know ledge 
of the text of the Bible was indispensable. Many of the wealthier students 
enrolled themselves in the Faculty of Canon Law (Deereta), for an expert 
canonist could always be sure of lucrative employment and often of 
promotion to high office in the Church. Of the “ artist*," many came to a 
university too ignorant of I^itin to be able even to follow' the ordinary 
lecture^ so that special arrangement* were made at some universities for 
the teaching of grammar and even for the granting of degrees in grammar, 
sometimes with accompaniments which clearly indicated that the recipient 
expected to spend his life teaching school lioys. 

One of the reasons that so many left without graduating was the 
length of the degree courses. Even allowing for the fact that, judged by 
modern standards, the undergraduates were often very young, few could 
afford, or would rare, to stay the fourteen yeans that were required (unless 
some exemption was obtained) for the much-coveted recognition as master 
or doctor in the Faculty of Theology* Length of residence and the fulfil¬ 
ment of the prescribed formalities, indeed, were more important than 
industry or intellectual distinction. A man might gain a reputation that 
would be very useful t« him later for mental subtlety and agility in the 
disputations that formed so prominent a feature of university life, but 
written exami nations as teste of knowledge were aim oat unknown. Frov ided 
a man were of reasonably good character, could swear that he bad 
^read^ the prescribed authorities, was of sufficient standing, and had paid 
the proper foes, admission to a * * degree ^ wiw practically automatic, 
carrying with it the right to teach in any other university. 

After the thirteenth century, the triumph of scholastic methods in 
university education was complete. Departure from traditional forms of 
presentation of knowledge became increasingly difficult, while the dis¬ 
putations too often degenerated into meaningless word-play or were made 
Into public and elaborate quodlibete. There were, naturally* some who 
could use even the most unpromising media for the expression of real 
philosophical thought, but the most fertile and suggestive writers were 
often those most vehemently suspected of heresy* The remarkable increase 
in the number of universities during the fifteenth century' ia in itself 

evidence that education was mort widely diffused and that the number of 
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Edit mi ion of the nobility 


educated men in Europe was growing. This, in itself,helps to compensate 
for the absence of striking originality or notable writing; it was an age 
of glosses, epitomes, and commentaries, during which the advances of an 
earlier period were accepted, tested, and assimilated. Only when this 
process was complete could further advances be made. 

Grammar schools and universities, usually founded for clerics, used 
also by some who had no intention of taking order*, did not cater for the 
educational needs of the whole of the population. Two classes—the sons 
of the nobility, and girls—were almost invariably absent from these 
regular teaching institutions. The former, if they bid only careers of 
lighting and administration before them, had seldom any considerable 
Acquaintance with book-learning. They received, however, a specialised 
training of their own which was essentially the same in most countries. 
Before tbe age of seven, the young noble was left in the charge of the 
women of his father's household, largely to play, to lenrn manners, and (in 
England) perhaps to speak FreucL. He then often went as a page to the 
castle of a neighbouring lord, every noble being expected to maintain a court 
which incidentally sewed as a training-ground for boys and young men 
of good family. There, in addition to the performance of a certain amount 
of menial work, he learnt the manners and customs of gentle society and 
might receive some instruction in reading, writing,and religion from the 
ladies of the court or from a chaplain or chantry priest. 

hroui page, at about fourteen, he became a squire, at which stage bis 
outdoor education began in real earnest He learnt to ride, shoot, hawk, 
jump, throw, swim, and fight dTie method of instruction was largely 
one of emulation, for the chief meri t of such a household was considered 
to consist in its hringing together youths of the same class and age. The 
young squire would now be expected to understand French fairly well, 
this being almost as much the common language of the coortly class as 
Latin was that of the clerical class. The minstrel was a regular feature 
of this society and his craft was the more appreciated because many of 
the knights could themselves play on the harp and improvise songs. 

Although examples of literate and even of well-educated knights are 
not unknown, they are exceptional and are usually found among fam ily 
with some particular administrative as well as military experience. The 
specialised chivalric code of the class placed alow value on scholarship. 
Clerks educated clerks and knights knights, and their spheres did not 
over-lap; nevertheless the international character of chivalry-, com won 
language, common interests, and much association in ware and crusades 
made a certain minimum of culture inevitable. 

In theory the code of chivalry which the knight was taught and 
expected to practise, combined with the steady increase in the reverence 
paid to the Virgin Mary by ecclesiastics, should have led to the assign¬ 
ment of a high place in society to women. There js, however, much to 
suggest that the wife and daughters of a knight were often treated in 
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a way that did not correspond with the chivolric code of the romances 
and courtly treatises. The Church, too. in spite of much praising of 
the Virgin Mary, tended to treat women as agents of evil rather than of good 
and to persuade men that the physically weaker sex was worthy of little 
consideration. It \& thus scarcely surprising that no systematic provision 
was made for the education of girls of any class. Liven the suggestion that 
any regular instruction for girls should be provided is met with only in 
speculators such as Pierre Dubois^ Christine de Pisan, or William of Ockham, 
whose alarming originality disturbed rather than enlightened their age. 

OccasionalIv little girls were taught together with boys in the song- 
schools or by casual teachers. Froissart, for example, has left u delight fill 
picture of hjs early schooldays and of his chi Id-love for his girl com¬ 
panions. From the gram mar schools, however, girls were rigidly excluded. 
There was no place for women learned in grammar in medieval society, 
while it was assumed that their very presence in a grammar school would 
corrupt master and boys alike. Apart from what they learnt in the 
song school or its equivalent, girls were taught chiefly at home, learning, 
naturally* mainly matters of domestic utility * it being assumed that every 
girl who did not enter religion would be married* usually while still very 
young. Those of the higher classes would chiefly aim at cultivating 
polished manners, personal beauty and charm, and ink ill in dress—these 
being considered their essential attributes. In a large household they 
would have, if they w ished if, opportunities for learning to read and write 
from the chaplain or from some visiting ecclesiastic. That some made 
use of such chances is clear, since we find among the nobility occasional 
examples of ladies with real intellectual interests and administrative 
capacity, able to read, write, discuss affairs, and manage estates. Women 
like Margaret or Agnes Poston, whose activity on behalf of their absent 
husbands and general interest in affairs were so considerable* cannot have 
been very exceptional* for a groat landowner would frequently be away 
from home, sometime* for Long periods through wars, crusades* and 
service at court, leaving much responsibility to his wife. What learning 
such ladies had was, however, except in very rare cases, not tliat of the 
scholars. The literature in which they were interested was written in 
French rather than in Latin and was concerned with different (and less 
edifying) matters from that read by clerks. 

For a girl of quality who willingly or otherwise remained unmarried 
almost the only refuge was the cloister. Within the nunneries, as within 
the monasteries, opportunities were offered for learned leisure, while the 
dally lives of the inmates necessarily implied a certain mini mum of 
religious knowledge. But m the later Middle Ages the requirements w ? ere 
not considerable, li was frequently assumed by visiting bishop that 
nuns did not possess sufficient knowledge of La [in to be able to under¬ 
stand summons, injunction, or sermon in that language, so that the 
vernacular hod to be used when addressing them. 
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Nnnncrie*. Education of lawyers 


Like the monasteries, most nunneries were expected to maintain ft 
school for the novices, but this meant very littlt Admissions of novices 
were not frequent, seldom men- than two or three annually, often none 
at all, while the age and position of many novices did not make them 
particularly mu enable to instruct ion. On the other hand, many nun.lerk* 
were poorly endowed and were therefore willing to add to their income 
hy menus of teaching. In spite of official prohibitions by bishops and 
others, who consistently disapproved of any dealings with the “world" 
ioiue regular teaching was available for girls in many nunneries. Children 
of the upper clashes were received as boarder*, taught some reading and 
perhaps spmnmg, needlework,and embroidery, for which the mm* received 
1 . 1 i,tfre ™» however, no evidence that in any country in Europe 
pituitoits or even cheap education for the poor *«s habitually provided 
by the nunneries, just as there is little to suggest that most nuns poised 
any partkalar capacity for teaching, 

' et a P a ^ : ^ 0I11 *be nunneries and the households of the magnates very 
httle was done anywhere for the direct teaching of girls. Most girls had 
to be content with what they learnt at home. “I received no other 
instruction, said Joan of Arc to her ini| nisi ton, “save only from my 
mother, from whom I learnt my Pater Nmler, Are Maria, and Credo " 
A similar answer would have been given by the majority of girls in most 

There was still a third da*,, in England at least, for which the <*W 
tmiud system of the day did nut completely cuter. This consisted of the 
lawyers, who evolved a system of their own, since the two English uni¬ 
versities offered no facilities for the study of common law. An adequate 
knowledge of Latin being indispensable, the future lawyer would learn 
this at home or from a chantry priest or at a grammar school The high 
central,sail on of Eugluh law at the time made it almost essential for the 
young man who would succeed to go to Undo,,. Here w ere established 
the Inns of Court where the men of law lived and worked. Tliesc institu. 
tions thus became, almost accidentally, places for legal education ns’ well, 
offering the on y fflcilit.es in the country for the study of common kw 
Hie t^b|ng there was mainly oral, and public disputations were fre- 
quently held, although not many formal lectures seem to have been given 
Cml Law was, of course always taught at the English universities, though 
not very adequately. It was not until 1535, when lectures on Canon 
Law hod been officially forbidden, that professorships of Civil Ijviv were 

inS at r h< l E d and t i B,bri[J e E ’ contemporaneously with an increased 
mterest ■ Gnl U. on the continent. Before that .Interne,, had hud to 

V V toobtai "‘ l “ •«* i» Eunjjjo 

r Ch hOWC J Ver ' Wdcs CiviJ 1" to be learnt in Italy. 
Bbc Italian Rmnijssaiire, indirectly at least, had important effect* Jo 

theory and practice of medieval education, helping to bring about 
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changes that were to alter the edu ration til outlook of the world. Italian 
political conditions were in many ways different from those of the rest 
of Europe, and Italian education was affected by such conditions* 'Hie 
men ones of the former greatness of Homes the existence of the Papacy, 
the high repute of the universities of Northern Italy For tbe study of 
Civil Law, tile character of the Italian people, the existence of a fairly 
large class of learned lav men, all made a departure from the educational 
methods and traditions of the rest of Europe likely. This departure was 
not noticeable, however* until the fourteenth century, when Petrarch 
launched an open attack on logic. This subject,, which included dialectic 
and much of what we should call metaphysics hail hitherto formed the 
basis of medieval education. After the reconciliation of Arisdotle with 
the Bible, completed by St Thomas Aquinas, the authority of Aristotle 
was accepted almost without reservation. Dante, who died in lSSI, 
regarded him os **the master of those who know.* Petrarch, however, 
bom in 1&U4* challenged the acceptance of the supreme authority of 
Aristotle and never failed to shew Ids imqualitied aversion for academic 
logicians themselves For Petrarch, logic mid dialectic were methods of 
study and means of intellectual advancement and nothing more; the 
idea of making them an end boeined to him fantastic. He consistently 
ridiculed the notion of limiting the scope of metaphysical speculation to 
Aristotle and! his commentators, considering their ideals to have note¬ 
worthy limitations and in any arse to l>e distinctly Inferior to those of 
Plato, To some extent, Petrarch's diatribe against Aristotle may have 
been duo to dissatisfaction with the inadequate and obscure translations 
that were current anti to the ascription of a common authority to text 
and gloss alike, but it represents a new point of view none the less. 

Part of this attack on the methods uf logic and the authority of 
Aristotle was caused by a desire to escape from the fetters laid by the 
medieval Church upon the expression of individual personality* For the 
Italian, the restoration of the Greek and Roman ideals of the place to be 
aligned to the individual in society, expressed, in part, by the word 
ririi, was to be brought about by copying tbe ancient methods of 
training youth. Education was felt to provide the key to a coming new 
age, and a right standard for this, they thought, could be found in the 
works of the riassical authors. In this connexion the two winters who 
attracted almost exclusive attention in Italy were Quintilian and Plutarch, 
Practically all the educational thought of the Renaissance springs from 
the Instituifo Qrataria of Quintilian, and in this respect the Renaissance 
was a real 4i revival of learning."’ Almost the whole of the treatises on 
education written in the fifteenth century that have come down to us are 
plagiarUma, sunie selective, some copying almost the exact words of the 
original* The few new creative ideas that emerged were occidental and 
the result of practical experience in the attempted application of ancient 
theories, * 
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Quintilian# Institutio Oratoria 


Quin till tin's treatise on the education of an Orator was rediscovered by 
Poggio at Gall m 1416* and although it had not previous!v been un- 
known in monastic libraries and elsewhere, it was the knowledge of the 
possession of this complete text which Poggio assiduously circulated that 
was directly responsible for the attention that was paid to its contents. 
In 14SSI the entire text of Cicero's De Oratore had been likewise dis¬ 
covered at Lodi, and was eagerly studied by the few who were already 
appearing as the forerunners of the Ciceronian revival. 

The Roman ideal orator as outlined by Cicero and Quintilian was 
primarily a good man and a philosopher. Quintilian started with the 
assumption that most, though not all, children were capable of higher 
education and tliat therefore care m selection of nurses and teachers was 
eMcntial. He was well aware of the evils inculcated bv the public schools 
of his day, wherein the morals of the pupils were too often spoilt; yet he 
insisted that in them alone could the norma] boy obtain the maximum 
amount of benefit to be derived from friendship on the one hand and 
emulation on the other. Memory and imitative instinct must be culti¬ 
vated, as well as music, astronomy, and literature (eloquential Praise and 
reproof should he sufficient to maintain discipline, flogging being fit only 
for slaves. Careful attention must be given to grammatical details, and 
the praise of etymology lias an almost medieval flavour. Heading and 
speaking correctly are important in themselves and the pupil must wder- 
stand what he reads, beginning with Homer anil Virgil, proceeding to 
the tragedians, lyric poets, and comedians. The study of music and 
unnemg is justified by its effect upon the movement* and bearing of 
the body. All these subjects can easily be included within the work of 
a school, tile juvenile mind being sufficiently elastic to ^ capable of 
assimilating several subjects simultaneously. Above all things adequate 
care must be taken to see that the moral character of the teacher is of 
the highest, capable of perfect harmony and sympathy with his pupils. 
The result uf this teaching will be the emergence of an Orator, a man of 
the highest ideals, whose ability is so sharpened that it may be of the 
greatest use to his fdlow-dtirens, something of the combination of philo¬ 
sopher and statesman whom Plato had long before desired to rule his 
Republic. 

Very intimately connected with,and indeed dependent upon, Quintilians 
Institute Oratory is the treatise attributed to Plutarch, wattm 
"W* wh lc h Guarino translated in Hll, It differ from Quintilian's 
work mainly in the meagreness of the details of Intellectual education, 
most attention ^mgdeyoted to moral training. To these two treatises 
the humanists added ittle, if anything, that was really new, the creative 
genius lying m the skill shewn in the adaptation of these recommendations 
to the circumstances and ideas of their own day. Tn order to understand 

lr C ^t U r llUnal b !T &t af reviviJ “f leading to modem times, in spite 

u ie reservations stated above! some attempt must be made to trace 
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the progress of the new theories which ovine into prominence, and this 
can be done only by means of an account of sonic of the writers who dealt 
directly with them. 

Petrus Pa ulus Vergerius (1&49-14S8X Doctor of Law and Medicine at 
Padua, mode a resolute attempt to abandon scholastic methods in his 
teaching of logic. Either as early ns or as late as 1404, he composed 
a treatise* Dc Ingenui* Mvribus el Liberatihus Studihk* fur the use of I Jber- 
iino, son of Francesco da Camtra, the lord of Padua* A spirit of classical 
enthusiasm and uf Christianity pervades the book, and it was diligently 
studied (c.g-* by Beni bo), containing as it did a systematic exposition and 
defence of new subjects and methods of instruction* Quickly following on 
this, came Guarino's rendering of Plutarch's Trcpi irai&av aywyth and 
Leonardo Brutd's version of St Basil's treatise on the advantage to be 
gained from the study of the ancient poets. Yergcrius has a noble ideal 
of “liberal* studies as those which call forth the highest gifts of body and 
mind in the pursuit of goodness aiul wisdom* Hi* order of preference 
would he history, moral philosophy, eloquence (the art of letters, including 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric), poetry, music, arithmetic, geometry, astro¬ 
nomy in all its brancheb, to lie followed by the three professional courses 
of study, medicine, law, and theology. Boys of limited capacity must 
work at congenial subjects, and no one insist so entirely surrender him¬ 
self to scholarship a*s to forget lit* duties a citizen. Mere desultory 
reading is condemned in favour of some degree of specialisation, to Ik: 
helped by regular revision, discussion, and exposition* IJifctly, athletic 
training in a mild form is admitted as of value, 

Ln 1404 tlie Florentine Dominican,, Giovanni Dome nick in his Negofa 
del Governo di Cura Familiart r, protested against those students of the 
classics who ventured to east doubts upon the doctrine of the fall of man, 
therein expressing the ideas of many of his clerical brethren, including his 
pupil Antonino, later Archbishop of Florence. The torch, in spite of them, 
was handed on to Leone Battista Alberti ■( 1404-73)+ who summed up a 
brilliant youthful career by abandoning his legal studies at Bologna in 
favour of human ism, A skilful architect, employed bv Nicholas Y, he never 
lost his early interest in classical literature anti about outlined the 

preparation best suited for the governing class of bis native Tuscany in 
his Trait alo dr Hit Cura della Famiglia . Instead of medieval intellectual 
and physical Asceticism, he boldly insisted upon the universal obligation 
of public service, helped by a disciplined and robust body. He declared 
himself in favour of free will and human progress through the develop¬ 
ment of individual personality. His model of parental authority was 
Cato the Censor, supplemented by a tutor of high moral character who 
should teach u letters*' rather than professional requirements, The details 
of his scheme of work are familiar: Priscian and Serving for grammar, 
Cicero, Livy, and Sallust for I*ttn prose, Homer and Virgil for poetry, 
Demosthenes for oratory, and Xenbphon's CEamamm for the needs of the 
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Aeneas Sykms Ptccohodm 


home, Arithmetic, geometry astronomy, the latter including physics, 
geography, and meteorology, added to the line art% would produce the 
satisfactory citizens that he desired A few years later (between 1435 
and 1440) Matteo Palmier! (1406-75), n friend of Alberti, composed 
a treatise called Delia Vila Civile* Am an adherent of Cosimode" Medici, 
he wished to produce the statesman-scholar, now again a possibility owing 
to improved methods of teaching and an increased respect for antiquity. 
The scholar, he argues, will pursue truth For Its own sake, but his active 
life must be passed in society—virtue must be learnt in the home and in 
the daily task of administration of public affairs, For details of the 
subjects to be taught Palmier! follows Quintilian, supplemented by Ver¬ 
ge ri us and Guarinofr translation of Plutarch, with a considerable debt to 
Cicero** Ik Offieth, Moral philofsophy must precede natural history, and 
those children whose talent is apparent at an early age Hhonld include 
both of these in the many subjects that they must pursue. 

The next writer on education who caught the imagination of his age was 
the celebrated Aeneas Sylvius Piocolomini (1405-64), later Pop Pius IL 
This many-sided product of the Renaissance, in 1440, while Bishop ofTrieste 
and in the service of the Emperor Frederick III, addressed an essay, De 
Llfurrorum educational to the Emperor's ward, Ladidaa, King of Bohemia, 
then ten years old. This academic exercise on the training of a prince 
is, as we should expect, taken almost entirely from Quintilian and Plutarch* 
A knowledge of the elements of Christianity is assumed, while the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of immortality can, Aeneas explains, be found in many 
authors of antiquity. Grammar, in its wider meaning of literature, elo¬ 
quence, composition, and the am dirtamim^ receives a full measure of 
attention, although Aeneas Sylvius is more concerned with securing 
harmonious and approved phraseology, to be obtained by wide reading, 
than with the matter and content of any writings. He proceed* to justify 
the reading of pagan authors by the example of the Fathers and names 
Virgil Lucan, Statius, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Clandian, Valerius Flaceus* 
Horace (to be read, like Ovid and Juvenal, in expurgated editions) for 
style and Plautus and Terence for diction. Cicero's Be Ojjtciis is essential, 
supplemented by parts of the works of St Ambrose, Laetantius, St Au¬ 
gustine, St Jerome, and Gregory the Great Livy and Sallust represent 
the historians. Rhetoric and dialectic are useful enough, but* since the 
prince must become a man of action, logical subtleties can be avoided* 
Geometry, arithmetic and astronomy have their uses, but are subordinate 
to philosophy ns expounded in the writings of Cicero, particularly Ih 
Senectute and Be Jmicitkt, in the letters of Seneca, and in the Phifosophme 
Cojisohtb of Boethius* 

The general principles used by Grnrino of Verona in his teaching at 
Ferrara were outlined in 1458 or 1449 by his son Battista, whose treatise, 
Ik ardme docendi el studmil, written at the age of 25 T was directed to 
Maflbo Gam bare of Bn^cia, It is almost exclusively dervbted to an in- 
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sistenre upon the importance of the study of ancient literature* parti¬ 
cularly Greek, which is claimed m one of the primary necessities of an 
educated gentleman* For grammatical rules the text-book of accidence 
compiled by his father* the Rcgidne GtidHm, is recommended* as well as the 
Bottrhmk of Alexander of Villa Dei because of its metrical form. The 
elements of Greek grammar should be learnt from Chiywlons'Tpti^prtTJ* 
in the original or in Guftriiu^s abridgment of it, and history should be¬ 
gin with general writers* such as Justin or Valerius Maximus* its import¬ 
ance lying in the practical value of its examples to statesmen* Virgil 
still maintains priority of place among the poets, the being followed 

by the Thchait of Statius, the Metamorphose* and Fasti of Ovid* the 
Tragedies of Seneca* anti selections from Terence* Plautus* and Juvenal* 
Geography rests upon Pompon ins Mela, Solmus, and Strabo* Rhetoric 
can be learnt from the p^udo-Cicereniau Ehdorica ad //mvimum* 
Cicero, and Quintilian* Logic comes next, including the Ethic# of Aris¬ 
totle and the Dialogic* of Plato* the Dt Officii* and the Twtciihm of 
Cicero, followed by the elements of Roman Law. Careful note-taking and 
consultation of all available authorities are recommended and, ill order to 
obtain a sound general know-ledge by wide reading, such author as Aldus 
Gdlius, Macrobius, and Pliny are suggested as well as St Augustinus 
Dr Civitaie Dm. Greek texts ought to be studied with a Latin transla¬ 
tion* and both here and elsewhere stress is laid upon the value of reading 
aloud. Poetry contains many profound truths, and by following such a 
course m has been outlined the scholar will learn to converse with the 
mighty minds of the post and thereby fulfil the finest impulses of his nature* 
Mankind progresses in learning and virtue by means of the humanities. 
The foregoing account of the educational writers of the I talian Renaissance 
13 illustrative rather than exhaustive, since the treatises themselves a]] 
shew a marked similarity and are based on classical models. It remains 
to give some account of the actual teaching that was introduced as a re¬ 
sult of these changes of idea and outlook* This involves a sketch of the life 
and work of one who was one of the most successful and the most famous 
of the many who sought to apply these ideals, Vittorino da Feltre, Boro 
in 1378, the son of a scribe or notary* he entered the University of Padua 
in 1396, just as the classical revival was beginning* and remained there 
for twenty yeais, apparently making sufficient money as a grammar-school 
master to enable him to complete the course in arts* He then studied 
mathematics under a series of teachers not officially recognised by the 
university, and later taught it himself with great success. His Latin style 
was immensely improved after 1407 by his acquaintance with the new 
Professor of Rhetoric, Gasparino Barzizza, who, more than any other* 
was responsible for the cult of Cicero which marked the later stages of 
the Italian Renaissance* In 1415, he left Padua for Venice, where he 
studied Greek under a fellow-teacher, Guarino* the pupil of Chrysolotuk 
and one of the very few Greek scholars then to be found in Italy* 
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After lie had thus given himself an adequate training, be returned to 
Fading where he obtained a great reputation for his skill in moulding 
the minds and morals of the students whom he received in his house as 
boarders. In 1AU2 he succeeded Ihimzzn as Pii>fessor of Rhetoric but 
resigned in the same year, possibly in disgust at the unhealthy moral 
condition of the university. At first he went back to Venice, but he soon 
accepted the invitation of Gianfranceseo Gormiga, tyrant of Mantua, to 
go to Mantua as tutor to his family. The Gonzagas of Mantua were very 
little did emit from the nest of the Italian tyrants who surrounded them, 
princes in every sense supreme within their dominions, occupying n posi¬ 
tion of enormous possibilities for good or eViL Before bargaining about 
his salary> which was a matter of indifference to him (being unmarried), 
\ ittorino insisted upon being given a free hand, and this was al ways al¬ 
lowed him. The fact that he was able to rely upon the support of Gian- 
fraucesco Gonzziga and his wife Paoln Mulatcsta in all bin measures alone 
made hb success possible. Hb work was to teach the sons of the Marquess 
Gonzago, Ludovico, Carlo, and Giaulurido, Alessandro and hli sister 
Cecilia being lidded Inter, He received the sons of other noble families 
of the neighbourhood and a number of poorer boys of notable ability. 
These latter he always insisted upon keeping, making hi^ richer patrons 
pay for practically the whole of the education of a few of his best pupils, 
Vittorino realised to tile full the inftueuce of environment on the lives of 
children, and he therefore chose the most pleasant spot in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mantua for his school house which he named La Giocosa. Here, 
surrounded by playing Helds* he exercised a vicarious parental authority 
over his charges removing their bad companions and winning their 
affection by his devotion to duty. The causes of his success, which mode 
Mantua renowned throughout Europe, spring from the personality of the 
man working on the ideas of his time. He was entirely absorbed in his 
work, personally charming, gifted with a musical penetrating voice* able 
to enforce his authority with quiet persistence and without passion or 
harsh ness* strong, i ndefatigable, and persuaai ve, He remained a con vi need 
Christian at a time when many of his fellow-scholars were tending to 
question the fundamentals of Christianity, and he never wavered in his 
faith. It is such h ves as his that prove that the Italian Revival of Learning 
was not in essence anti-Christian or opposed to morality; in some wilder 
spirits it naturally took strange turns and produced an effusi ve exuberance 
of irresponsible wantonness, but too much attention can be paid 
to such examples. For his pupils, Vittorino strongly insisted upon 
the necessity of regular compulsory daily exercise in the open air. 
In doing so, he proved himself one of the first teachers of his age to 
recognise that the mind could act properly only if the body was 
in good working order and that this was best secured by games and 
physical training. In this he was really a very considerable innovator, 
ior he thereby threw over the essentially medieval conception of the worth- 
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lessness of the body in favour of an attempt to secure a harmony of the 
claims of flesh and spirit An ascetic himself, he took up a position 
opposed in principle to the meaning of ascetic ideak His task as teacher 
was complicated by the condition of his chief pupils—Ludovico was lazy 
and fat. Carlo full of the zest of life but constitutionally weak. Therefore, 
with that careful individual attention that marked hi» whole teaching, 
Vittorino proceeded quietly to induce Carlo to eat more and Ludovico 
much less, In which* by forbidding all pure luxuries and stimulants, he 
was most successful. To his pupils he endeavoured to teach something of 
all the knowledge available to lies age, the classical authors naturally 
bulking most largely. So far as possible* the subjects taught were widely 
varied, ancient literature being interspersed with lessons in music, natural 
sciences, mathematics, ard other subjects. He insisted upon the value of 
the cultivation of the memory at ail times and upon the educative effect 
of frequent reading aloud and of declamation. The range of authors 
studied included Virgil, Livy, and Cicero, for whom he had a particular 
reverence, Lucan* Ovid, Terence, Plautus, Horace, Juvenal* Seneca, Vole* 
rius Maximus, Caesar, Sallust, Quintus Curtius, Pliny, Quintilian, mid 
St Augustine, thus covering practically the whole field of an dent 
knowledge. It is noteworthy that we have no evidence that he had 
recourse to such specifically Christian writers as Lactantiu^ who made 
such an appeal to Vittoriiufs northern contemporaries* 

Using Gaia's grammar, he taught Greek thoroughly and systematically, 
and the scholarship of some of his pupils, such as Ognibene de Lkmisoli 
da Lonigo, Niccolo Perotti, and Lorenzo Valla, bears the best testimony 
to his ability as a teacher of Latin. Yet, obviously, far more important 
than the details of his methods or books was the personality of the master, 
his real genius for education, coupled with his untiring zeal Instead of 
confining hi* attention to lofty theories as did many of his contemporaries, 
lie tried the educational theories of his day bv the test of the ctw-room 
itself. It is, of course, foolish to suggest that hLi great nieribt did not also 
imply real limitations Thus, the range of subjects that he taught, judged 
by a modem standard, was narrow' and circumscribed by the humanist 
conviction that all knowledge was to he found in its most perfect form in 
the writings of the great Greek and Latin authors. Study was therefore 
limited to these and a reverence paid to their opinions and methods of 
expression that almost precluded any personal originality and in less 
capable hands degenerated easily into mere slavish imitation. 

Vittorino himself wrote nothing that has survived and we cannot be 
rertain how far he was prepared to adhere rigidly to the ideas of Ins class. 
We know , however, that he despised the vernacular and rejected its claims 
to be considered as a serious medium of literary or scientific expression 
Latin alone was to be the language of scholarship and even of personal 
intercourse among scholars, and this Latin itself was to be the purest 
possible imitation of that of Ciccrof not the debased language that served 
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the workaday purposes of medieva] Italy* He based his work so largely 
Upon the production of the cUssubJ ideal of the orator that any historical 
or critical methods of reading the texts of the author; whose writings he 
expounded, or any attempt to analyse their idea;; scientifically, wa* im- 
{Possible. Even his principles of teaching spread slowly* IIis direct per¬ 
sonal influence was almost entirely confined to the small corner of Italy 
bounded by Padua, Venice, and Alan tun; it was unlv very gradually, and 
mainly after his death, that his pupils spread his renown, and his mode of 
tcauiung obtained general acquieacenco. 

In some respects \ xttorino looked back to the past. His Christianity, 
true and pure as it was and free from pantheism or rationalism, was 
thoroughly medieval* Not only did he make his life accord with the bfc*t 
ascetic ideals, but also he used all his influence successfully to induce his 
able pupil, Cecilia Gonzaga, to fursake the world and become a nun. With 
all his insistence upon the value of a trained mind and body in every in¬ 
dividual, he had little appreciation of the social nature and tendencies of 
man. The salvation of the individual soul and the moulding of the indi¬ 
vidual character were his highest ambition; we have no evidence that he 
recognised any claim of the community as a whole upon the time and 
abilities of the educated class. At heart, Vjttorino was a monk and an 
aristocrat; he was also the exemplar of all that was beat in the combina¬ 
tion of these qualities with those of the humanist pure and simpler Me 
shewed that Ben a issaztee education need not in valve sdf-concdt* profl igucy, 
or irreligioiip that not every humanist cam! solely for fame and fur the 
chance of the posthumous survival of hb writings and letters, and that 
personal faith and devotion could be combined w ith exact scholarship and 
peal appreciation of classical literature. 

One important innovation in the education of Efcnabsance Italy was 
the greater advantages oflered to girls. Although there was not, here as 
elsewhere, any general desire to give all girls, even of the leisured clotses, 
the same education as was given to hoys, nevertheless exceptional oppor- 
tu id ties of instruction were open to them. The result was that there were 
women like Xsotta Nogmola and Olympia Morata who could hold their 
own in matters of scholarship with the best of their male contemporaries 
and who were accepted and even acclaimed everywhere. Unfortunately, 
however, such women were very rare, as few took advantage of the facilities 
thus made available. While every city boasted its quota of male humanists, 
well-educated women were throughout a small minority. No preparations 
were made for maintaining tin: supply t and when the day of reaction 
dawned they almost disappeared. Thus the promise of a "succession of 
highly educated women* which might have been expected of the educa¬ 
tional revival in Italy, remained unfulfilled. 

Ln Northern Europe, Italian conditions were in certain respects paral¬ 
lelled by those of the Netherlands* and it was w ith this area that the most 
conspicuous figures of the revival of learning in Germany wxre most closely 
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connected. Mention has (dready been made of the activities of the 
Brethren of the Common Life as teachers and scholars. Their libraries 
were celebrated for the number of their books aiul t although it was long 
before specifically u classical* authors were conspicuously studied and still 
longer before Greek or Hebrew became known, there w as much active 
thought and interest in intellectual matters among the Brethren and their 
friends. The suggestion that their teaching was heterodox was indignantly 
repudiated, although same of the theories of mystics such as Ruyabrueck 
who through his friendship with G route helped to influence 
the Brethren, were suspected by some good Churchmen. 

The teaching of some of the later adherents of the Brethren did not 
lessen this suspicion* Gerhard Zerbolt demanded a vernacular 

Bible; John of Goch (r. 1401-1475) had the courage to Oppose the teaching 
of Aquinas upon several points; Weasel Gansfort (c. 1419-1498) became 
widely known as nn original and fearless theological preacher—all three 
men w hose opi n i ons were regarded by m any as savouring of h eresy* Othere, 
such as St Thomas ii Kent pis, who devoted themselves mainly to mystical 
speculation and writings, were more fortunate in their reputation and 
helped to save the Order from the condemnation that was more than once 
sought by its enemies* 

"Hie influence of the Brethren on the education of the cities in which 
they worked was remarkable* Schools directly or indirectly connected with 
them were founded at Deventer, Zwolle, Windesheim, AmersfoGrt,Schoun- 
hoven, Harderwijk, Granimont, Hoorn, Delft, Gouda, Hertogenbosch, 
Doesburg* Groningen, Utrecht, Nijmegen (Nimwegen), Malines, Cambrni, 
Louvain, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, and Liege, while the important work 
of Wimpheling at Strasbourg was consdously based on his observations 
and knowledge of what was being done farther north. 

This success was partly due to the print:Eples which underlay the edu¬ 
cational activities of the Brethren. With them education was a means to 
an end—the development of better moral and spiritual qualities in the 
people as a wholes They aimed at training the character of the boys whom 
they taught rather than at turning out excellent scholars, although they 
often succeeded in doing the latter os well. They cared for the physical 
as w ell as the moral welfare of their pupils, and their schools were distin¬ 
guished from others by the use of means other than flogging for maintain¬ 
ing discipline. All this they were able to Achieve hugely because they 
took great care in the choice of teacher* and particularly of headmasters* 
It was. For example, mainly owing to the personalities t*f men such as Begins 
at Deventer and Ode at Zwolle that these particular schools achieved the 
marked success that they did. Further, thev welcomed really poor boy a, 
whom they taught in every way as well as their richer schoolfellows. 

Although the Brethren could shew no one whose ideas were as markedly 
new as those of Vittorino da Feltre, yet the masters appointed through 
their influence were highly successful in their endeavours and certainly 
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taught a better and purer Latin than had been current previously. Text- 
booky, particularly of grammar, were Improved and rewritten, while care 
was taken to see that the boys could understand and apply what they 
had learnt. Considerable stress was, laid upon the actual reading of the 
texts of classical authors, and frequent oral tests were made of the know¬ 
ledge thus acquired. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Renaissance in Germany, once 
started, made rapid progress and soon developed distinct characteristics 
of its own. Men like Agrieote (1444-85) and Erasmus (1466-1586)* who 
lioth had connexions with the schools of the brethren, found Italy had 
little to teach them. The scholars who came from the north* Langen 
(1483-1519)* llegiLas (1483-98), and Wimpheling (1450-1538) in parti¬ 
cular* while quite as good Latinists as those from Sooth Germanv, were 
far more interested in the theory and practice of teaching. Agricola, 
whose influence on the school at Deventer* though indirect, was con¬ 
siderable* visited the school in later life when he was the most renowned 
scholar in Germany* He lectured for a short time at Heidelberg, 
hut steadily refused all offers to teach in a school, preferring a life of 
greater leisure which allowed him to cultivate his to rod and quietly to 
influence his neighbours. He left one short essay on education, a long letter 
w ritten in 1484* usually entitled Da Jbrrmirida Jttudin. This consists of a 
tirade against unnecessary verbal subtleties and a demand that 44 philo- 
sophv’' (interpreted as the possession of a good Latin style, a knowledge 
(»f the liberal arts* and the art of conduct) should be the aim of all 
teaching. Conduct he considered to be the most important of all* pro¬ 
ficiency in it to \w obtained by a study of the great authors of antiquity, 
particularly Aristotle, Cicero* and Seneca. Ancient writers, he insisted, 
must Ire moil w ith great care and attention, for in them almost all secular 
wisdom was to be found. 

It ^vtv? Agncola's friend and pupil* Begins* who put his ideas into prac¬ 
tice, chiefly at Deventer* where he was headmaster probably from I486 to 
1 4tl8. I Iegiuw di vided the school (w hich w as reported to nu in ber over 2,000 
boys) into eight dosses, exercised the greatest possible care in the choice 
of master, and made himself personally responsible for the methods of 
teaching and the subjects taught, the latter including a little Greek for 
the older boys. His success was considerable* and the great affection with 
which he was regarded by his pupils is the best testimony to his fame. 

One of these pupils, John Butzbach {c. 1478-1536),’became in later 
life prior of the Benedictine monastery of Loach and b m left an auto¬ 
biography which describes in some detail his early life before he made his 
way to Deventer. Acting as the attendant of mj older scholar who had 
promised to teach him and take him to n university* but who never fuh 
tilled his promise and instead treated him with'the utmost cruelty. 
Bub:bach wua forced to lead that life of wandering and begging which 
was the lot of many aspirant* after learning. After visiting several south 
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German cities, he made* his wav to heretical Bohemia, where he stayed 
for five years, returning to learn grammar at Deventer and finally be- 
ton ling monk, no vice-master* and prior at Laavh. The hardships of bis 
life as wandering scholar, however, he never forgot, and there is much 
evidence to suggest that his experiences were common to many similarly " 
situated youths in the later Middle Ages, 

The most distinguished of the boys at Deventer under Hegius was, of 
course, Erasmus. This famous scholar, the greatest product of the 
Northern Renaissance, came to Deventer in 1475 after learning some 
Latin at Gouda and at tlie cathedral song school of Utrecht. Under 
HegiustiiidSintheim he received a thorough grounding in Latin, although 
in later life he wrote some hard words about his schooldays at Deventer* 
From Deventer he moved hi 1484 to Hertogenbosch, where he remained 
until he entered the AugustimOn monastery of Stein in 1487, so that 
during all the most impressionable years of his life he was under the in¬ 
fluence of the Brethren. 

At Deventer he did not go beyond the third class and therefore did 
not benefit by the better teaching of the upper part of the school, a fact 
tlmt must be allowed to discount bis later unfavourable reminiscences. 
When he was able to enter the College of Moutnigu at Paris in 1495, he 
conceived while there nn even stronger dislike for the teaching of what 
was still the greatest university in Christendom. The hardship* of his 
early life ruined on always delicate physique, and, having learnt a little 
Greek and made the acquaintance of Gagujn, he name to England in 1499. 
There he obtained the friendship of IVarham, Colet, and More, but he 
soon returned to Paris and Louvain* For the rest of his life he was con- 
bluntly travelling — to Italy, where lie found that there was little money 
available and that he could study almost as well elsewhere, to England, 
Flanders, and the Rhine valley, living most of the latter years of his life 
at Hash, where he died in 1536. 

Erasmus thus had ample opportunities for knowing what was the 
condition (if education in Europe at the end of the fifteenth century, 
while his eager interest in everything that concerned learning made him 
give some direct attention to educational theories. He was unsparing in 
his denunciations of the worst aspects of Hie teaching that his age had 
inherited—the cruelties, the ignorance of many professional schoolmasters, 
the futile sophistries and subtleties into which learning frequently degene¬ 
rated, the uhscurantism ami prejudice of many of the higher clergy. Like 
other humanists, Erasmus was the champion and partisan of a cause; he 
would allow no virtues in the old learning, whose exponents be whole¬ 
heartedly abused. Even his own teachers were included in his condemna¬ 
tion, in which connexion, however, it must be remembered that the rapid 
expansion of printing {itself evidence of a wide demand for hooks) mode 
transcription, for which the Brethren of the Common Life were renow ned^ 
no longer necessary and hastened the decay of the Older 
flf. inn. 
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In his criticisms of schoolmasters anti teaching methods, Erusums relied 
more on abstract theory than on personal knowledge, Like some other 
great scholars, he had no wish to teach; occasionally, in his younger days, 
he acted as tutor to a young nobleman in order to earn money, but as 
soon as his reputation os a writer was sufficiently established, he ceased to 
take pupils or to lecture: His gentle nature and persistent ill-health made 
him unfitted for the strenuous life of the schoolroom, while he was wise 
enough to realise that his life-work was to write and to edit the hooks that 
were to shape the thought and expression of his century. 

J wo formal treatises on education, however, came from his pen, De 
ratione studii (loll) Add Dc pturis statim ac Hberaliter institut'iidis 
while there is much About the same subject in his Christiani Matri- 
inortii Institutio (1 oSfi). Prom these, and from his letters and allusions else¬ 
where, we can obtain a fairly dear conception of the kind of education he 
considered to be best suited for his age. In the De rutiant: studii,hs claims 
that the study of both Greek and Latin is essential, the best authors tn be 
read ns early as possible, for all necessary knowledge is to be found in them. 
Logic is to be learned from Aristotle alone, with no superfluous commentary, 
while methods of instruction can be obtained from Quintilian. Composition, 
style, and criticism are to be taught by the texts of the great classical 
writers, these being more important than the comments of even the best 
qualified ol masters, although much depends upon the guidance and 
knowledge of the teacher. 

I he treatise Dc pucris .ittUlm ac UberaliUr instilucndhtf addressed in 
1529 to the Duke of Cleves, is more ambitions and de finite. After 
explaining the duty of parents to instruct their children from the earliest 
years and the need to adapt the subjects, methods, and occasions of in¬ 
struction to the temperament and capacity of the child, he emphasises the 
vital importance of early training and the need for the exercise of the 
utmost care in the choice of a master. The character of the latter is of 
vital importance; if kind, attractive, sympathetic, and wise he can work 
wonders, whereas the popular opinion that any one is good enough to 
rule a grammar school is very wrong. Above all, and to this Erasmus 
returns again and again, the school to which a boy is to be sent must be 
public, not monastic or even sc mi-monastic like some of those of the 
Brethren of the Common Life. He then protests against violent corporal 
punishment, which was still very common, and discusses the subjects 
most suitable for the early stages in education, giving first place to elocu¬ 
tion anti pointing out that not all hoys can equally easily master grammar 
and rhetoric. These first stages must be smoothed over by pleasurable 
methods of instruction and by rousing the sense of emulation' After some 
more generalities about the need for patience in. meeting difficulties and 
for avoiding unnecessary baste, the treatise ends w ith an eloquent appeal 
for tlie choice of the liest possible teacher* and for the care of the child's 
education from birth. • 
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In all his writings on educational subjects, Erasmus shews a refreshing 
originality of out look. He had, as was the custom of the age* studied 
Quintilian carefully and adopted a good deal of material from him w ith¬ 
out acknowledgment, but when he wishes to depart from Quintilian's 
opinions, he readily does so. Thus the memory of his own schooldays 
prevents him from recommeudingcummun school-lifefor boys as Quintilian 
does* and in his test-books he sometimes plainly dissents from Quintilian's 
judgments about rhetoric. 

These test-books, particularly the Adagio* the Ik copm rentm d verbu- 
ruin, the Ik cor Mcribendis tphtolis, as well as his editions of tests and 
grammars, helped much more than his abstract speculations to improve 
the teaching in the schools. One of these latter, for instance, St Paul's 
School, Loudon, was, when re-founded by his friend Cokt, based almost 
entirely on Erasmus 1 ideas p Critical habits of thought, previously very 
rare* now became more common* while Erasmus helped considerably to 
emancipate the scholars of Europe from the bondage to Cicero into which 
they were in danger of falling* boldly advocating a Latin style that would 
be pure without Ciceronian affectation. His personal religious orthodoxy, 
combined with the freest outspokenness, added to his constant insistence 
that action and not contemplation must be the end and aim of all in- 
-Struction, made his life an educational crusade. Even the cause of the 
higher education of woman whs notably favoured by him,, while his frequent 
reiteration of the great importance of the schoolmaster helped much to 
improve the statu* of the latter and even to foster an enduring national 
respect for scholars and teachers in Germany. 

The career of Erasmus indicate* clearly that the year 15QQ forms no 
landmark in the history of education; arbitrary in any case* it is even 
more unsatisfactory for this than for other aspects of the human story* 
Thu*, in England, for example, the ideals personified by Erasmus had 
hardly found admission before his death. The precursor* of the Renais¬ 
sance, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (1391-1+47), Cardinal Beaufort 
(c. 1370-1+4*7), Whethumstcdc (o&. 1+65)* Free (c, 1+20-1+65), Tiptofr, 
Earl of Worcester (c, 1+27-1+70)* Flemming {oA. 1483), Selling (c. 1+3G- 
1+9+)* SMrwood (oA. 1+9+), Gunthorpe (oA_ 1+98), had scarcely yet in¬ 
fluenced the universities* still less the general educational method* of the 
country. It is not until the second decade of the sixteenth century that 
we can see some sign* of educational reform. Bishop Fisher, who became 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1501 and Chancellor 
in 150+, was well disposed to humanist studies* although no great .scholar 
himself; the Lady Margaret^ foundation* of Christ' 1 * (1505) and 
St John's (loll) were portents of a new spirit* Erasmus himself was 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in 1511 and in residence at Queens* 
from 1511 to 1514, working at hia Novum Imtmfltfntum and teaching a 
little elementary Greek. At Oxford the struggles between the ^Greeks' 1 
and the 44 Trojans” were decided in favour of the ^Greeks'* by 
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royal intervention in 15] 9, while Co let had re-endowed and given new 
statutes to St PaulV School in 1612. The Dissolution of the Monasteries 
and the Protestant Reformation naturally threw the educational machine 
temporarily out of gear, but the damage was rapidly rectified, as the 
achievements of the reign of Elizabeth indicate, and before the end of 
the century the educational ideals of the humanists hud been generally 
adopted. 

The higher education of the fifteenth century, in so far as it was con¬ 
trolled by the Church, had been’ too clerical and obscurantist, tending 
to degenerate Into increasingly useless formalism. The new nation¬ 
states, created by the energies of Ferdinand and Isabella* Louis XI, and 
Henry 1 VII, needed an educated governing class emancipated from clerical 
control and secular in outlook and ideals. There were thus political 
reasons why the aims and methods of education should undergo marked 
changes after the end of the fifteenth century, and these changes were 
certain to be linked on to the new ideals which the humanists learned 
from ancient Rome. The new teaching, secular in spirit, practical and 
scientific in its methods, even if restrained in scope by reverence for the 
writings of antiquity* was certain to triumph in the new conditions of 
Europe, even in those countries jn which the religious innovations were 
most decisively rejected* 

The education of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, has 
been unfairly traduced by writers who have taken too literally the dia¬ 
tribes of enemies such as the compilers of the Ephtolae Okmirormn 
Virarum* That there was much of real worth in the teaching of medieval 
schools and universities is now admitted by all; a great deal of honest 
hard work was done, and men learn t to think with wonderful rapidity anti 
clarity. The pre-eminence of logic and oral disputation did at least lead 
to a high standard of deductive reasoning and acute argument. The right 
use of definitions was understood and followed, while the mental training 
involved in the ready application of fine distinct ions and subtle differences 
was at once severe and salutary. If the medieval teacher was not allowed 
to question many of his premises, he was allowed considerable latitude in 
reasoning from them; religion was honoured, philosophy and theology 
were esteemed more highly than ever since* 

Scholarship was international from its elements-* French, German, and 
English children were taught the same grammar from the aame text¬ 
books; the imlvemtiefl had consciously similar courses leading to the 
conferment of the im ubiqu? dm rodi, opening their doors to each others* 
alumni Medieval scholars had common ambitions, largely centring in 
Rome, a common language and common methods of teaching, all of which 
helped to emphasise the essential similarity nf their work and simplified 
the tranEmissioii of knowledge. This implied a society that was mainly 
static and class divisions that were seldom altered. The poverty of medieval 
scholars can be exaggenited; educated men who sprang from the serf- 
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class were few and the teaching profession was seldom recruited by really 
new blood. Tins the humanists did little to remedy, although men like 
Vittorino Ha Feltre were prepared to teach poor boys of ability, and 
Erasmus desired to see a literate peasantry. 

A literate peasantry could not be expected to be made up of good 
Latinists, and the emancipation of education from scholasticism and from 
ecclesiastical control was followed by a growth in the use of the vernacular 
in every country such as the humanists never contemplated. When they 
succeeded iu substituting classical Latin for the jargon of the schoolmen, 
so far from making Latin a better and more employed vehicle for the 
expression of thought, in reality they brought the vernacular into its own. 
When that typical humanist. Sir Thomas More, wished to expound his 
opinions on subjects that be believed mattered most in tlic world, he 
wrote in his native tongue instead of in Latin, as also did Luther in 
Germany. At the same time, while men wore thus made freer to express 
their thoughts in the way that suited them best, the appreciation of the 
masterpieces of Greek and llom an literature was greatly enhanced. In 
1300 Europe had much to leant about science, law, history, and philosophy 
from the ancient world; and it was the teaching and the preservation of 
texts during the Middle Ages that had made it possible for this knowledge 
to be assimilated rapidly as it became widely available, and therein lies 
part of the value of medieval education for the modem world. 

To sum up; the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries cannot be claimed as a 
period of great general educational advance. The high hopes which the 
achievements of the best scholars of the two preceding centuries raised 
were not fulfilled, but knowledge was mode much more accessible and 
many more lioys were taught to read and speak Latin. Considerable 
intellectual progress is not apparent; indeed, in some respects, there are 
signs of retrogression. Ultimately, the triumph of humanist ideals was 
certain: yet, while it must be admitted that agood de.nl of the humanists' 
contempt for their predecessors was justified, it was the education that 
these had provided that made the rapid advance of the sixteenth century 
possible and the success of the Renaissance ideals so complete. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND THE ARTS 

The term Gothic, as now used in relation to Art, has neither 
histonca] nor etymological significance. It is merely a convenient label, 
sanctioned by long use, for a mighty outpouring of the creative impulse 
in man, which developed and took shape in Western Europe during the 
tireiftJi century crystallised to achieve its greatest triumphs during the 
thirteenth, and languished into decay during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
ccntunec Vet the label has the justification that only in countries swept 
?/ f *«™ c invasions, in which a Teutonic people built up a civiliJa- 
ion, dill Gothic Art flourish; in Italy, where classical traditions persisted 
more strongly, it never found a permanent home. The influence of classical 
art upon Gothic is not indeed to he neglected. To some extent by direct 
contact, but mainly owing to filtration through Byzantine and Romanesque 
art, Greece and Rome gave a starting-point for the development of Gothic 
Art, and by their very decay had enriched the soil from which Gothic 
Art was to spring, liut primarily it was the genius of the Northern 
peoples combined with influences from the East which gave birth to the 
first coherent and distinctive style in art which Western Europe had seen 
sitiee the daya of Rome 1 . 

lhis genius found its most complete and characteristic expression in 
architecture. It has been well said that the people of the Gothic age 
htul fallen in love w ith building”; and round their houses, their castles, 
their monastcriesand convents,and ahovc all their churches and cathedrals 
centred their activity in the other arts. Not only did painting, sculpture, 
and the applied arts find their chief scope in the adornment of buildings, 
but articles of eveiyday use, psalters and books of hours, devotional and 
secular ivory car vmga, jewellery, seals, furniture, even do thing, were in 
design or decoration mirrors of the architectural enthusiasm of the jure 
Consequently the character of Gothic architecture profoundly influenced 
aetivt.es in the other arts. With development of the pointed arch and 
the nbl>eri vault, the Ciotfoie ehureh and civic hall became virtually 
skeletons of stone, which unlike the basilicas of Italy gave small 
opportunity to the painter on wails, but unrivalled scope for the worker 
in stained and painted glass to fill the great spaces between the ribs of 
the structure. The castle of the great nobleman, and the house of the 
wealthy cit.ren, provided walls enough; but here lack of light discouraged 
the painter, and a cool climate made tapestry a more suitable method 
of decoration. So, apart from glass. Gothic painting found its best 

' *nd arenmeD licence mir^f the share of Hellenistic and Eastern Art in 
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opportunities in decorating the service books of the Church and 
boob of private devotion*. Sculpture in the same wav conformed to 
limitation* set by architecture. The great portals of a (JoHue church, 
and its facade, provided a magnificent field for decoration with sculpture, 
both in the round and in relief. But there was little room for the 
development of a free-standing figure-sculpture such as flourished in 
Greece and Home; and the sculpture of a Gothic church w'hr organised 
not only to a decorative end, but with a very definite doctrinal purpose, 
which practically forbade treatment of the nude. It is only with the 
decline of Gothic, and a divorce between architecture and sculpture, that 
free-standing sculpture of the nude emerges again. 

The chief centre of this remarkable burst of artistic activity was the 
North of France, and in particular the tie de France; whence by the end 
of the thirteenth century influence radiated throughout Europe. But 
this influence varied greatly in extent* In countries such as Italy, with 
a Mediterranean population and a classic cultural inheritance, it was 
comparatively si ight; and even in conn tries where it was profou nd, local 
conditions combined with it to create a local style. The standardising 
influence of the Church may easily be exaggerated, also that of the 
travelling artist. The work at any great church or monastery was often 
executed by an atelier stalled largely by natives of the district or per¬ 
manent residents there, and the lay patron utilised local talent side by 
side with foreign employees. The local styles thus created were largely 
independent of political boundaries, the main determinants being race, 
local tradition, and geographical situation. 

The main characteristics of Gothic are in clear contrast to those of the 
Romanesque which preceded it. In Romanesque, majestic forms of 
mingled classical and Byzantine origin combined with abstract decoration 
inspired from the East and North to express a mystical, subjective view 
of religion. By the thirteenth century,’Western Christianity was hardening 
into an intellectual and dogmatic system, as finally expounded in the 
Summit Thedogiac of Thomas Aquinas; and the analogous and corre- 
spotiding change in art is the realism of Gothic. Both in his treatment 
of the human figure and of decorative details, the Gothic artist found 
his chief inspiration in nature. Definitely Northern types appear, with 
prominent foreheads and wavy blonde hair; drapery ceases to be treated 
as an arbitrary arrangement of folds, and is made to hang naturally 
from its point of support, expressing the movement of the figure beneath. 
Methods of representing biblical scenes or incidents with moral or religious 
significance were fixed within narrow limits by doctrine and custom. 
But in details the artist never hesitated to use material drawn from daily 
life to enrich and diversify ordained and established themes. Similarly, 
the decoration which enriched a great Gothic building, or the initials and 
borders of a manuscript, found new life and energy in the naturalistic 
use of plants, animals, and humah beings. 
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But this natural ism extended neither to scale nor to setting. Not until 
t e earl) fifteenth century docs the aim emerge of representing an event 
" ll mJ E ht ■**“% have happened. This came about partly because the 
mond or doctrinal bearing of an event mattered more than historical 
accuracy, partly because the Gothic artist was primarily a decorator. In 

e late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, realism in scale and 
action *ere not suffered to disturb the structural harmony of a cathedral 
facade, nor to break up the decorative unity of the written page; and In 
it* system of undulating curves, based upon the contour of forms and the 
swing of draperies. Gut hie art revealed its inheritance not only from the 
geometric patterning of the Nortli but from the arabesque of the East. 

The two main characteristics of Gothic, realism in detail and decorative 
aim, became accentuated in its decline. During the fourteenth century, 
characterisation in figures becomes more marked, action more emphatic! 
realism more exaggerated. The inevitable loss of decorative unity the 
artist sought to overcome by developing decorative devices, such as 
pleating and folding draperies into arbitrary patterns, which became 
almost as much a formula as those of Byzantine art. At the same time, 
ft romantic element perceptihle in earlier work develops into search for 
picturesque™^ exaggeration for dramatic effect, and sentimentality. 

In these characteristics Gothic art incorporate, the ideas and ideals of 
its tune. The intimate connexion of art with the revival or learning nnd 
the development of scholasticism in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
appears in the restraint and intellectual force which mark earlier work; 
while the growing spirit of romanticism and chivalry finds correspondent 
in the drama and sentiment of later phascs. Oranges i n social organ i sat ion 
also find reflection. The view put forward by Victor Hugo, and enlarged 
upon by VioUet-WDue, that Gothic art embodies civic opposition to 
feudal and ecclesiastical authority, has no foundation in fact. But Gothic 
is primarily an art of the city, of a close-knit community with a sense of 
common interest and organised for common ends; of a society passionately 
interested in new ideas and vigorously critical of old form* and theorira. 

The individual artists through whose hands Gothic art took shape are 
for the most part unknown. The once popular idea of certain social 
reformer* in the nineteenth century, that in some undefined wav Gothic 
art was bom of communal effort, has to yield before the growing’evidenw 
of strict professional organisation in the arts and of direction by in¬ 
dividuals. But to connect the names of these with surviving work is rarely 
possible, and so the artistic peraonaiity of their owner* remains obscure' 
That m broad outlines and in many details the iconogmphical schemes 
of Gothic religious art were regulated by the Chureh, there can be no 
reosomble doubt. Their planning is too uniform, their subtlety and 
e a ration too great, their correspondence with writings of the time too 
o imagine them fievised by artist#. The principle laid down by the 
&«ond Council of Nicsea i n 787 still'held, that “The composition of 
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religious imagery is not left to the initiative of artists, but is formed 
upon principles laid down by the Catholic Church and by religious 
traditions^ How control was exercised is uncertain. Cases are known 
of special instructions, detailing the arrangement and treatment of 
subject*; and possibly manuals were provided for general purposes, Chi 
the other hand, artists had their own traditions; and a few examples 
survive of medieval pattern books, which would ensure in particular 
work-shops adherence to definite types aud methods of presentation* But 
that the regulation stifled or hampered the artist, there is little evidence. 
The variation possible between localities, permitting the incorporation of 
local traditions and legends, was considerable; and in decorative detail 
the artist threw aside the borrowed and traditional motives which formed 
the staple of Romanesque decoration, and based his work upon direct 
study of natural Forms, But the artist's freedom had a firmer foundation 
than this. The outward form of his work might be settled for him; but 
the animating spirit came from the artist alone, so that contemporary 
versions of the same subject, designed in the same way, may jet be quite 
distinct. 

In sculpture, the first great manifestation of the Gothic style in France 
is the triple west porLd of Chartres, which dates from betw een 1145 imd 
1170. Earliest are the nineteen great standing figures, representing the 
royal ancestors of the V irgin, which form a continuous baud along the 
jambs of the doors, Byzantine and Romanesque influence appear? in the 
hieratic rigidity of the figures, their frontal position, their symmetrical 
pose, and in the conventions of the drapery, elaborately arranged in 
parallel or radiating pleats, with sharply crumpled folds at the bottom. 
But these characteristics of an older style cannot conceal the life and 
individuality w hich mark the stirring of a new spirit, The Christ of the 
central tympanum, with his hand raised in blessing, add* to the statuesque 
majesty of Romanesque Art the naturalistic movement of Gothic, dfcc* 
Lively expressed by the arrangement of his drapery* 

Tendencies thus made manifest soon found more complete expression 
at Chartres itself The almost contemporary development in the cult of 
the Virgin gave artjsh a wealth of new material ■ and since the cult waa 
mainly fostered by the secular clergy in opposition to the monasteries, it 
favoured the supeneaakm of the monastic atelier by the lay craft gild 
It is therefore not surprising that representations of the Virgin and of 
inciden ts from her life should reflect very completely the growth of Gothic. 
The speed of that growth is witnessed by the central tympanum of the 
north portal at Chartres, dating from the first years of the thirteenth 
century, In which is represented the death and coronation of the Virgin* 

1 For on admirable exposition of the facia sea E. Male, VAti trligittu du jriii* 
firtle en France^ IBliS; though the author implies a consistency ef practice which did 
net fully obtain outside Northern FraucdL Lf + Coultou, Ariund (he Esfmmtim, 1820. 
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The Virgin of Romanesque art* 21 remote, almost abstract figure ? ban gone; 
she has become a woman, though a woman cfownt'd queen of heaven* 
Gone is the rigid frontality ami symmetry of pose; the figure moves 
freely, with ft slow dignified rhythm emphasised by the- folds of the 
drapery* So it is with the lovely groups of the Annunciation and Visitation, 
on the jamb* of the lateral clours, A columnar dignity "till marks the 
figures; their features are still generalised and impassive; but the 
suggestion of adapted bas-relief, apparent in the Ancestor of the west 
[Hartal, ha* disappeared, and the figures are conceived and executed in 
the round, while the dramatic significance of the scenes h fully expressed 
in the diffident joy of the younger woman, the calm confidence of 
St Anne, and the kindly majesty of the angel. This union of emotional 
expression and harmonious; design is pushed still farther in the nor them 
tympanum of the facade of Notre Dame at Paris, dating from the early 
thirteenth century, and in the south door of the west front of Amiens 
Cathedral, com pie ted with the other two doors shortly after 1225. At 
Amiens the statues of the jambs differ notably from their predecessors at 
Chartres. They retain dignity and simplicity * with the columnar character 
which preserves their place in the structure of the building; but their 
treatment is more naturalistic, and characterisation is more emphasised. 
The Virgin of the different scenes is no mere repetition of the same type. 
Her timid joy in the Annunciation is replaced in the Visitation by sober 
consciousness of approaching maternity indicated by the change in her 
figure, and in the Presentation by the serenity of proud motherhood. 

At Hheims, the influence of Chartres and Ain lens is combined in the 
sculpture of Lite west portal, completed about the middle of the century. 
Here French Gothic sculpture attains a ripe maturity. The figures arc 
less well related to the structure than in earlier work; already the artist 
has begun to tinnk of his figures as separate creations, and not m part 
of a building. The Virgin of the Annunciation is sister to her of Amiens; 
but in the Angel is revealed a new strain in French art Lifting his 
voluminous robe with a dainty gesture, he bends bis elaborately coiffured 
head, to glance sideways at the Virgin with a half-ironic smile* He is 
among the latest of the groat company of angels which surround Khcitus; 
and in his vivacity, elegance, and self-possession embodies the spirit which 
was to destroy Gothic art, but was to give French eighteenth-century art 
its characteristic quality. The equally remarkable group of the Visitation 
in sentiment and treatment is singularly close to early Hellenistic work; 
and its sophistication has even provoked attribution to an eighteenth- 
century hand. It does not stand alone at Rheims; and with other figures 
raises a presumption of direct influence from antique art, which the 
numerous fragments of antique sculpture found in east and north-east 
France make reasonable, though the possibility of parallel growth cannot 
be excluded. 

The development traced above U typical. To the Christ in Judgment 
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of the Chartres west portal succeeds the figure oh the central door of 
the Amiens west front t the famous “Beau Dieu," in which remoteness 
and austerity is replaced by human feeling and tenderness. Similarly* the 
Virgin of the central door at Rheims is a great lady, somewhat mincing 
and affected in pose ? not greatly interested in the child she holds; while 
the famous “Vicige Dorde"" of the south transept door at Amiens, 
executed about 1288, is a girl smiling coqucttislih- and extending her 
forefinger as much to attract the passer-by as to amuse tier baby. 

Sculpture in England and Germany followed a similar course to that 
in the He de France, though local influences and traditions produced 
characteristic difference.'!. In the earlier Gothic cathedrals of southern 
and eastern England and the great abbeys of the north, where Cistercian 
influence was especially powerful, sculptor# was used sparingly, rather as 
emphasis on constructional lines and points than n_s decomtton; and 
when* as in the nave of Lincoln and the choir of Ely, there is rich coning, 
it is rarely of the figure In the west, however, an older tradition of 
more luxuriant decoration persisted, and flourished, notably at Wells, 
Even when sculpture later found more scope, little comparable to the 
portals of the French cathedrals wu^ produced* The English aim was 
rather to treat the western Front as a great screen with niches on which 
sculpture was displayed, though only at Wells, Lincoln, and Exeter w as 
tliat aim realised with any completeness. Elsewhere, as at Peterborough, 
Salisbury, Lichfield, and York, great arcades, doorways, and windows were 
obstacle*. There were, however, opportunities for the sculptor in other 
parts of the building. Heads carved to serve as string stops or as corbels 
were much used in England, though rarely on the Continent; mid relief 
carvings in the s pandr i is of arehea,such as the angels at Westminster and 
Lincoln, are distinctively English. The angels id the transept of West* 
minuter, executed between 1250 and 1255, stand with one wing displayed, 
the other furled, swinging censers. Admirably designed to fill the space 
they occupy, with a Ho wing rhythm of forms in harmony with that of 
the architecture, they reveal a grace of personality and a lyrical charm 
rivalling those of the famous figures which give the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln its name, and putting them among the finest of medieval works 
of art* In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the increasing use of 
panels and tracery on the larger surfaces of the buildings continued to 
limit the field for the figure sculptor, who found occupation in the 
alabaster re tables of the fifteenth century, the angel carvings which mark 
the ends and bosses of roofs, and the elaborate wood carving of misericords 
and bench ends. 

The stylistic development of English Gothic sculpture is similar to 
that of France, though the work at any given period in the two countries 
is often markedly different In the treatment of the head, English 
sculptors of the thirteenth century attained mastery earlier than those 
of tlie Continent while m ability to express the structure and movement 
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of the human body they are inferior to their contemporaries in France. 
The thirteenth-century figures at Wells are less accomplished, more naive, 
and less majestic than those of Amiens or Rheims; though they possess 
a tender and intimate quality, lyric rather than dramatic, which is 
peculiarly English, They escaped the direct French influence, which 
appears in the thirteenth-century sculpture of Westminster, **&s tiaiis 
iuitted to Lincoln, and perhaps lies behind the statuesque, severe figures 
of the Lincoln ,Judgment Porch, In the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, York became the centre of a Northern School, whose work lias 
affinities to German sculpture at Romberg and Naum burg; a London 
School, from which the sculpture of the Eleanor Crosses probably came, 
exemplifies growing French influence; in the west, the lower tiers of 
figures on the facade of Exeter Cathedral carry on the tradition of Wells. 
Ail exemplify thu tendency of the age towards dramatic emphasis and 
decorative mannerisms. After the Black Death and the ruinously expensive 
wars of Edward III local characteristics became merged in a uniform and 
mailin’red style mainly derived from abroad, which culminates in the 
figures of Henry Vila Chapel at Westminster. Tins* though executed 
about 1510, when the art of Renaissance Italy was flooding Europe, are 
still Gothic in feeling, But they are less sculptural than pictorial and 
descriptive; and the note of realistic genre which they strike is far removed 
from the gracious digniLy of earlier work. 

In Germany, as in England, the earlier sculpture fells into groups 
which embody different local traditions; but* more quickly and more 
generally than in England, these traditions were modified by 1'ranch in¬ 
fluence, mainly in proportion to the nearness of different areas to I ranee. 
In the Caroling!an period, the metal workers of North Germany had 
been famous, and such masterpieces as the baptismal font of Hildcshehn 
witness the persistence of their technical skill into the Gothic period. In 
stone, however, it was not until the middle of the thirteenth century 
that anything so accomplished was mode. The twelfth-century sculpture 
of the Rhine valley mainly repeated motives from the remains of Roman 
sculpture, and from manuscripts or ivories; and it was in Saxony and the 
adjacent regions extending up to the Hare Mountains that the new style 
definitely appears. Typical are the stucco bas-reliefs of the choir enclosure 
of St Michaels Church at 11 ildesheim, representing the Virgin aud Child 
with the Apostles and dating from the end of the twelfth or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The figures preserve a Romanesque dignity, 
and Romanesque conventions in their drapery; but there is a vivacity 
and variety of movement which is Gothic, Intermediate between such 
work as this and fully developed German Gothic, is the sculpture of the 
Golden door at Freiburg and of the north porch at Magdeburg, both 
executed e. 1330 to 1840. In these the figures are more elegant, the drapery 
more fiowing and responsive to movement. At Freiburg, mingled with 
motives apparently derived from Oftrtres and Khciius, are Germanic 
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types of heath at Magdeburg, the exaggerated attitudes and feeial 

expressions of the Wist and Foolish Virgins raved the sentimentality 
which was later to be a dominant note in German art. In its maturity 
at Uaniberg and Naumburg German Gothic was influenced from France, 
and especially from Rheimn, primarily through the visits of German 
craftsmen to France. The six famous figures (c, 12-50) on the embrasures 
of the south door at Bamberg are a case in point; though for the grace aial 
dignity of the French work are substituted an almost farouche quality 
and a suppressed energy, which give them distinct character. At Nautn- 
burg, twelve standing figures of benefactors of the church have a massive 
dignity, unspoiled by extravagance of gesture or needless elaboration of 
drape it, though each figure has its independent and unstudied pose and 
is vigorously characterised. The powers which made Holbein great are 
here revealed in another medium. A Crucifixion with the Virgin and 
St John, which is on the screen separating nave from choir, foreshadows 
another great German painter. The heads of the St John and theirgin 
are bent, their bodies arc twisted, their features are contorted, their bands 
clutch their robes in an agony of grief. There is the same abandonment 
to dramatic emphasis which marks the work of Matthias Griinewmld. 

In the Rhine district, French influence becomes still more evident, 
notably at Strasbourg, where the earlier work is modelled on that of 
Chartres, though the later figures of the western facade are more 
Germanic in diameter. That towards the end of the thirteenth century 
French influence in the Rhine district was waning appears also from a 
Last Judgment in the portal of Freiburg-iiii-Breisgnu, executed between 
1273 and 1316. The short figures with large heads, for which the local 
peasantry were apparently the models, are extravagantly realistic; the 
treatment is dramatic or anecdotal by turns; breadth and unity of design 
are lost in vivacity and variety of detail and incident and in emphatic 
contrasts of light and shade. These characteristics mark contemporary 
German sculpture in other areas, and dominate it during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, ns exemplified in the popular anecdotal carvings 
which decorate the Nuremberg churches. 

The work ot the Gothic sculptor was not, however, limited to the 
decoration of buildings. With the relaxation in the thirteenth century 
of the rule against the burial of lay persons in churches, tomb effigies in 
meta] or stone became common throughout Northern Europe, especially 
in England. These were either laid flat or placed against the walls. 'Die 
earlier examples consist of slabs engraved, sculptured, or decorated with 
mosaic; later, the tomb was treated as a sarcophagus or cenotaph, sur¬ 
mounted by a figure of the deceased. In thirteenth-century effigies, there 
is little, if any, attempt at portraiture, and the drapery is treated as 
though the figure were standing upright, the majority of the folds 
running parallel to the length of the body. In the fourteenth century, 
however, individual character appears in the heads, and the drapery' falls 
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more naturally over the body. Only in rare casea, indeed* can the effigies 
lie assumed to be portraits. In England especially, they were more probably 
conventional types manufactured in large workshops and sent all over the 
country. Related in character to these tomb effigies are the rare eques- 
trmn monuments of the period Here Germany was supreme! the so- 
called Conrad III {more probably St Stephen of Hungary) in Bamberg 
cathedral and Otto the Great in the market-place at Magdeburg 
being worthy forerunners of the great equestrian figures of the Italian 
Renaissance. Another sphere of activity for the sculptor was the pro¬ 
duction of earrings in ivory or hone. Great activity up to the twelfth 
century bud been succeeded by a cessation of production in Western 
Europe, perhaps due to failure in the supply of the material. Late iu the 
thirteenth century came a revival, followed by a prodigious output, w ith 
France as the main centre* In the earlier period the subjects were mainly 
religious. The cult of the Virgin caused statuettes of the Virgin and 
Child to become popular; in diptych*, scenes from the Passion were 
frequently represented. In the fourteenth century, with the spread of 
the Romantic movement, secular ivories appear, notably circular mirror 
cases, and boxes carved with .scenes of love and chivalry or incidents From 
romances. For the most pari the ivories are the work of craftsmen rather 
than independent artists, and draw their inspiration either from large scale 
sculpture or from illuminated, manuscripts to whose stylistic development 
they conforms proceeding from simplicity, dignity, and restraint to 
complexity, elegance, and anecdotal exuberance* The ease with which 
they could be transported mode them a powerful agency in spreading 
French influence over Western Europe, and in particular of enabling it 
to affect the development of Italian sculpture- In England, ivory was 
comparatively little used, and the characteristic English pdite swlplnre 
is the alabaster relief of the later fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
These are mainly workshop productions of small artistic value; but they 
were exported in considerable numbers* and played some part tn establish¬ 
ing English influence in the lower Rhine valley, whose art in the late 
fourteenth century was to some extent founded on English example* 

It should be dearly realised that Gothic sculpture was not only an 
art of form. There is ample evidence, from the sculpture itself and from 
literary sources, that colour and gilding were freely employed. Traces 
still survive in monumental sculpture of red, green, blue* and yellow 
draperies picked out or diapered with white, black, and gold, set against 
blue or red backgrounds ; sepulchral effigies keep the remains of realistic 
colour; and a few ivory carvings survive with much of their original 
colour and gilding intact* Such material as this is an essential element in 
trying to reconstruct the appearance of a great Gothic building in the first 
flush of its beauty* Colour, indeed, was an essential and integral part of 
Gothic art. The work of the arehitect^no less than that of the sculptor* 
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was complete! by the painter. Mouldings were picked out; geometric*! 
and floral patterns surrounded arches and filled their soffits; vai ”*® 
might carry medallions, linked by flowing tracery’; walls were diapered 
with a variety of designs in many colours. The Gothic painter, however, 
was more than an adjunct to sculptor and architect. In the painting 
of windows, in figure .subjects on walls, in the illumination of manu¬ 
scripts, and in panels for altarpicces, stalls, and screens he hail a 
field for independent work. The relative Importance uf each type or 
painting differed according to place and period. The main determinant 
was the extent to which the Gothic church became a stone skeleton which 
formed a setting for stained glass, so depriving the painter of wall space, 
creating a formidable competitor with his work on panel, and enioiiragmg 
him to turn to manuscript illumination or to glass painting. Thus, the 
manuscript and stained glass play a far more important part in the 
painting uf North Europe than in that of Italy, where small windows were 
the rule. But whatever the relative importance of the various type?? of 
painting in Northern Europe, their stylistic development was similar. 
This was partly because they sometimes came from the same workshop; 
partly because they were all, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
subject to ideas and conceptions derived from Architecture; and partly 
because of their influence on each other. *1 he interdependence of the 
different types of painting appears from the use, in mural work, of 
emphatic outlines and mass® of strong colour, which were necessary if 
it was not to he eclipsed by the bold design and vivid hues of medieval 
gloss; and in manuscripts of the thirteenth century, in the arrangement 
of figures within medallions, as in windows, set against gold backgrounds. 
In reply, the illuminator of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
sometimes supplier! designs to the painter in glass, wall, and panel. 
Finally, in the fifteenth century, when the painter had shaken off the 
dominating influence of architecture, the panel painting comes into 
prominence, and is imitated in windows and in manuscript miniature's. 

The development of painting on glass was largely dependent on 
technical considerations. Medieval windows were made of pot metal, 
t.<% glass coloured in the course of its manufacture. Tins was cut into 
appropriate shapes, in which the artist put in details and modelling 
with opaque enamel. The pieces were then Iwand together by grooved 
lead binding and fixed in position by the help of an iron armature. 
This method forbade the subtleties attained in the sixteenth century by 
the use of transparent enamel on clear gloss, but was the source of the 
brilliancy and jewel-like quality of medieval work. The arrangement of 
the window^ in a great medieval church, like that of the sculpture, 
generally conformed to a settled plan, at the east end being represented 
the Life and Passion of Christ, uti the north the foreshadowing of the 
Word in the Old Testament, on the south its fulfilment in the Apostles 
and Saints. In very early glass^ such ns certain windows at Le Mans 
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(ft 1090)* the figures are large compared with the size of tbe window, 
and are definitely Byzantine in character. The typical thirteenth-century 
window, such ns those in the choir at Chartres, consists of medallions of 
varying forms, each containing an incident or figure, the intervening 
spaces being filled with flora] or geometrical designs. Window s containing 
single figures also occur* chiefly in clerestories where it was desired to 
admit as much light as possible* In the earlier thirteenth century, white 
glass was little used, the usual colours being crimson and blue, picked 
out by smaller pieces of green and yellow. The drawing of the small 
figures of the medallion windows is more naturalistic and vivacious than 
in earlier work, but is still controlled by the character of the material: 
and in the larger figures Byzantine reminiscences persist. Similarly in 
the ornament, the remote influence nf classical antiquity appears in the 
floral forms used* Later in the thirteenth century, despite the develop¬ 
ment of the mullioned and tmeeried window, the use of medallions 
continued in France, though in England they were in places superseded 
by the “white windows*’' touched here and there with colour, Fueh as the 
famous Five Sisters at York. By the end of the century definitely new 
types of window were appearing in both countries. The enlargement of 
bays encouraged the use of large areas of grisaille gloss* plain or patterned. 
One form of these* popular in England, was the outcome of greater realism 
in the treatment of ornament* Plant forms were freely adapted and 
copied to make running patterns; and with double lines painted to 
emphasize the leading, the appearance was given of plants growing on a 
trellis, whence the windows have been colled trellis windows. More 
usually, into the grisaille background was inserted a coloured medallion 
or figure, and these in windows with several lights formed a belt of colour 
across the window, giving rise to the name belt windows. In another 
type, the light was filled by a figure beneath a canopy, and as the lights 
of windows became longer* the canopies became higher and more elaborate. 
A variant which first appeared on the Continent was the triptych window* 
in which the chief subject occupied the three middle lights tioder one 
canopy, and was flanked by smaller designs; a development which was 
succeeded in the fifteenth century by the extension of the canopy over 
several subjects, or by a single subject occupying the whole window 
without a canopy. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, also* 
technical discoveries increased the transltiecncy of the glass* though 
diminishing its brilliance nf colour. Meanwhile* the treatment of figures 
and incidents became more realistic. Features and drapery are more fully 
modelled, poise and movement more studied. The glass painter was 
approaching the outlook and technique of the panel painter, and only 
awaited the invention of transparent enamel painting to seek to rival him. 
The development of mural and panel painting in Northern Europe is 
«o closely connected with that of manuscript illumination that the two 
are best considered together. In p&iqting, unlike sculpture, England 
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disputed with France for leadefihip in achievement nd influence; mid at 
time; the productions of the two countries are so closely related as to 
justify their being regarded ns an English Channel school. In English 
ecclesiastical buildings of the thirteenth century, the competition of 
stained glass was less severe than in France* and the wall space available 
for the painter greater. The development of mural painting was Further 
assisted by a well-established tradition in the illumination of manuscripts- 
After the Norman conquest the Saxon style was replaced by one more 
heavy and splendid, with richer colour and more emphatic outlines, 
which peculiarly lent itself to adaptation by mural painters Such master¬ 
pieces as the Great Bible executed in the twelfth century tf Winchester 
evidently provided inspiration to the painter of the Descent from the 
Cross and other scenes from the Passion on the walls of the Chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Winchester Cathedral, executed about 1E30. It 
wa% however, in the Eastern Counties and in London that English Gothic 
painting was chiefly to flourish. In the early thirteenth century, a new 
wave of later Byzantine influence reached Western Europe, probably as 
a result of the Fourth Crusade* and stimulated a tendency to replace 
agitated movement and grotesque conventions by simpler and more 
naturalistic treatment This found expression in the work executed at 
the greatest artistic centre of the time in Western Europe, St Albans. 
Here was active Matthew Paris, from whose hand perhaps came the 
admirable drawings in outline occasionally tinted with colour which 
illustrate his Chronica Afaiora (in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) and 
his Historic dngtorum (1250-59) and Collection* in the British Museum. 
The last contains a drawing of the Virgin and Child, in which a dignity 
inherited from the Romanesque is tempered by human feeling and {pace 
of draughtsmanship; making it a worthy Forerunner of the lovely Virgin 
and Child on the wall of the Bishops' Chapel at Chichester, where almost 
for the Erst time in Northern art the .Mother of God becomes also the 
Mother of Man, The sensitive and expressive use of outline in these 
paintings is characteristic of English work, and appears also in con¬ 
temporary manuscripts such os those of William de Brailea, one of the 
few illuminators of the flay whose name is known. During this period, 
the first half of the thirteenth century, English influence abroad was 
considerable. Peculiarly English are a group of bestiaries, which gave a 
stimulus to the study of nature in detail, and so hastened the transition 
from Romanesque to Gothic. Another group of manuscripts illustrating 
the Apocalypse served as patterns throughout Europe for treatment of 
the subjects and in Scandinavia, a school of painting on panel arose, 
which w as virtually an outlying part of the schools of Peterborough and 
St Albans. 

In France, meanwhile* painting had taken a somewhat different course* 
Mural decoration, common in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, during 
the thirteenth century still appears in districts such as the South-West 
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and boutli M'h^rc the use ot Arch and vault did not attain full development, 
but usually retained Romanesque-By zantine character. In the lie de 
France, it was limited to the emphasis and enrichment of architectural 
features or to the introduction of small figure-subjsets into ths spanilrils 
of arches or on the surface of vaults, as in the Sainte-Chapelle and at 
Petit-Queyilty, where roundels enclosing scenes from the carlv life of 
Christ imitate stained glass. Panel painting was little practised; and 
consequently even more than in England the earlier history of French 
medieval painting chiefly centres round the illuminated manuscript. 
Rosing themselves at first on imitation of the stained glass window for 
the design of their page, and on English example for the treatment of 
the figure, the hrench illuminators in the course of the thirteenth century 
developed an originality and skill which produced those exquisite works 
of art which inspired Dante to speak of “1'onor di quell’ arte Ch' allu- 
mirmr e chinmata in Parigi." Among the causes of this advance were the 
expansion of the University nf Paris, which greatly increased the demand 
for the services of writers and illuminators and encouraged the rise of the 
workshop staffed by professional lay artists, and the patronage of 
painters by members of the royal house, especially by St l^ouis himself. 
For him and for his sister Isabelle were produced, among other manu¬ 
scripts, two psalters, one in the Bibliothcquc Nntionale, the other in the 
Fitswilliam Museum at Cambridge. In these, the influence of architecture 
has replaced that of the stained gloss window in the design of the page. 
Gothic porticos, whose delicate tracery and mouldings recall those of the 
8ainte-( hapclle, enclose the figures, Backgrounds of plain gold are 
replaced by geometric patterns or arabesques; the colours are more 
delicate and varied than in earlier work; the drawing is more supple and 
expressive, the figures more elegant, and the realism in detail greater. Thus 
were laid the foundations of a style, ultimately to extend its influence 
throughout Europe, and to lie at the root of an international Gothic style 
which attained full development at the end of the fourteenth century, and 
whose essential elements were search for decorative effect combined with 
vivid narration and realism in detail. 

In its earlier phase, this style exercised considerable influence in 
England, where the decline of YY inehester and St Albans saw the rise of 
Westminster as the chief centre of the arts, under the inspiration and 
control of Henry III. The palace there, with its decorations, has disap¬ 
peared, hut the Abbey still stands as a living monument to the art of 
his age. To Henry's court came craftsmen from all over Europe. The 
king s relations with St Ieuis were especially close; and so nearly do the 
styles of Westminster and Paris come together at certain points that 
the provenance is still doubtful of the Famous retable in Westminster 
Abbey, one of the chief monuments of the age. Recent researches tilt 
the balance in favour of French origin and make the retable it starting- 
point of French influence in England, The chief work nf Henry's reign 
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which was undoubted!v of English origin was the decoration of the 
Painted Chamber in the Enlace, first carried out by “T*hc Kings beloved 
Master William, monk of Westminster, 1 " ns the Close Rolls of 1256 
describe him, A fire in 1262 damaged his work, and there is no record 
of his being employed in the repainting. But probably his designs were 
retained, and are those known to ns by copies made in the early nine¬ 
teenth century before the Palace was burnt in 1634. From these it 
appears that they were painted with sin tiers of warlike episodes from the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha, above a dado painted to represent a 
green curtain, and .separated by white bonds with black inscriptions. 
Over the fireplace appeared the Labours of the Muiiths, in the jambs of 
the windows the Virtues and Vices, and dominating the whole was a 
great painting of the Coronation of Edward the Confessor. During the 
reign of Henry also were made at Chertsey Abbey the tiles which pave 
the floor of the Chapter House at Westminster. Their decoration with 
hunting scenes and incidents from romantic stories, such as that of 
Tristram and I-«cult , marks the rise of the secular subject, parallel with 
the displacement of the monastic studio by the secular craftsman of the 
gilds. Surviving paintings in the Abbey belong to the end of the century. 
Amutig these are the figure of St Faith in the Re vestry, the figures of 
two kings on the choir stalls, and an Annunciation on the bock of the 
stalls, all marked by a freedom and swing in draughtsmanship closely 
akin to contemporary French work. The last great enterprise of the 
Westminster School was the decoration of St Stephen's Chapel, built by 
Eil ward ill, begun by Hugh of St Albans and finished by William of 
Wfllsingham. The Chapel was burnt in 1634, hut copies made by Smirke 
and some fragments in the British Museum indicate the character of the 
paintings. They include representations of Edward HE and Philippa, 
with their sons and daughters! with incidents from the Old and New 
Testaments, in which the descriptive and narrative elements triumphed 
over the monumental and decorative. 

By the side of the Westminster painters, and in some measure in¬ 
fluenced by them, flourished a great school of manuscript illumination. 
The delicate and graceful precision of the drawing in the late thirteenth- 
century Teiuson psalter in the British Museum, and in the Windmill 
psalter of the Pierpont Morgan collection* is in the full English tradition* 
whence derives also the early fourteen th-century Queen Mary's psalter 
in the British Museum* the masterpiece of a well-defined group. In 
this, IkIuw the tinted miniature is a series of marginal illustrations: a 
running commentary on the life and thought of the time* serious* satiric, 
fantastic* and humorous by turns* which reached its fullest development 
in England* and ta a forerunner of English caricature of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. By itself stands the psalter of Robert de Lisle 
in the British Museum p w hose magnificently dignified miniatures suggest 
connexion with the School of Wptminster and the inspiration* if not the 
cif. vxrv. 
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hand, of a mural painter. That the Eastern Counties had become, by 
the early fourteenth century, a great artistic centre is witnessed not 
only by a notable group of wall paintings in Northamptonshire, but bv 
a magnificent series of psalters, among the finest being the Goriraton 
psalter of the Dyson Perrins collection, marked by bold and expressive 
figure drawing and by extraordinarily rich decoration, especially in the 
borders of foliage crowded with grotesques, heraldic shields, and‘portrait 
heads, lire margins of the Louterell psalter in the British Museum, 
Intent of the j^rotip, an rnvajuftble soutte of knowledge concerning 
coil temporary manners; but technical dexterity has corrupted taste and 
imagination. 


This outburst of activity saw not only complete assimilation of French 
influence, but reassertion of English "influence abroad. The political 
connexions of Edward HI favoured the export of English manuscripts 
era broidery, and carvings to the Rhineland, where fourteenth-century art 
took on a markedly English cast ; while in Paris in the early fourteenth 
century a number of English illuminators were active, whose influence 
was sufficiently strong almost to bring English and French illumination 
together into a single school. Such fine manuscripts from the School of 
Paris as the Breviary of Philip the Fair, written before 1297. and tenta¬ 
tively associated with the name of Honor*?, a leading painter of the 
period; a religious treati.se known as the Saint Abbayc, in the British 
Museum, written and decorated about 1300; and a Life and Miracles of 
St Denis, in the Arsenal Library, written about 1317, with genre scenes 
from daily life in Paris freely introduced, all reveal English influence in 
the dal ^ration of ornament, ike use at times of figures and grotesques m 
the borders, the attitudes and gestures of the figures, and the treatment 
of drapery. This influence also appears, though less obviously, m a 
group of manuscripts from Lorraine, among them the splendid Metz 
Pontifical in the Fits william Museum at Cambridge. Shortly, however 
the two schools fell apart. In England, the wars of Edward III drained 
the country of men and money, and, with the Block Death, dried up 
the springs of creative activity and patronage. Painting thenceforward 
became a provincial and derivative art, and France became the main 
centre of activity in Northern Europe, 

To France, on top of English influence, had come direct influence from 
Italy, partly through Italians such as Filippo Riisuti employed bv Philip 
1 ,, ?V* mainly through Italian artists working at Avignon. From 1339 
until bis death in 1344 Simone Martini, one of the greatest painters of 
the Sienese School, was settled there; under Clement VI, Matteo da 
Viterbo, a pamter influenced from and perhaps trained at Siena, decorated 
various chapels m the Papal Palace, assisted by other Italians, Frenchmen, 
and a German; and the chapel of the monastery at Vilieneuve-Jcs-Avignon, 
foundedby Innocent VI in 1356, was docorated by painter* of the same 
are!?. I ms bienese influence found congenial soil on which to work. 
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since Sienese painting itself owed much to French Gothic of an earlier 
period, and so brought ta France methods rmd ideas which were readily 

acceptable, . 

Despite restriction of opportunity, the mural painter in France 
continued to be active, chiefly in the feudal castle, where wall space still 
remained for the painted decoration which preceded the tapestries of a 
later and more luxurious age. Generally, figure subjects occupied the 
upper part of the wall, a painted representation of a curtain the lower, 
as in the Painted Chamber at Westminster. Surviving examples are 
crude, but effective, combinations of bold outline and simple vivid colour, 
and usually represent some scene of chivalry or romance. In Provence, 
Languedoc, and the Auvergne, the architectural stylo permitted also the 
decoration of churches, and here Sienese influence at once made itself felt 
in the compositions, the types, and the colour. Of greater importance is 
Sienese influence on the School of Paris. Head of a large studio there 
was Jean Pucelle, the Bret French painter to emerge with ft recognisable 
artistic personality. The first mention of him is in 1319;in 1JJ i , assisted 
bv other artists, he decorated a Latin bible, copied by Robert de Billyng 
{Bibliotheque Nationalu Lat. 11965); and a marginal note in the Belle¬ 
ville Breviary in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Lat 10483-4) records that 
he directed the work on that manuscript. About 1350 his activity appears 
to have ended. In the work associated with him, compared with that uf 
the previous generation, the figures are more slender and elegant, the 
ornament more intricate and varied, with the aim of enriching the decora- 
tjvc effect of the page. At the same time an increased desire for realism 
appears in the attempt to use light and shade both to give solidity to 
objects and to create a feeling of space. The* results are as a rule un- 
convindug, but they are an early sign in Northern Gothic art of a breach 
with decorative conventions, which was to produce remarkable results in 
fifteenth-century Flemish painting. Apart from the character of these 
changes, the work of the Puerile school contains definite evidence of contact 
with Italy. The architectural backgrounds of their mi matures have Italian 
features, and in the rare landscape backgrounds rocks and hills occasion¬ 
ally are introduced which are evidently imitated from Italian painters. 

The arts in France owed much to encouragement from the House 
of Valois, which reached its culmination in the lavish patronage 
bestowed by Charles V and by his brothers Louis of Anjou, Philip of 
Burgundy, and John of Berry'. Artists were attracted to their courts 
from many ports of Europe. With the traditions of French illumination 
mingled to an increasing extent ideas and methods derived from Flanders, 
Italy, and Germany, until umong the writer of influences a new style was 
born, which in its developed form was to change the face of painting in 
Northern Europe and exercise a powerful influence in Italy. But despite 
the immense activity of the period, only a few 1 panel paintings, a score or 

so of illuminated manuscripts, mid a few pieces of sculpture and tapestry 
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survive. From these, the transitional character of the age appears V 
conspicuous example of older ideas and methods i, the * Payment de 
Narbonne, painted between 137* and 1378, discovered m Narbonne in 

Iriw? ni ^ CtMnth f n , tur . v ■><>* in the Louvre. In the treatment 
of the Crucifixion and the scenes from the Potion which form its main 

**f*»>°' °f Pueelle; but in the realistic 
i 10 tilL Charles V and his queen is a hint of future 

i>!iren,Cnt Afa8ter ’ Jea11 & Bundol, sometimes 
railed Jean de Brugt*, is an innovator. In 1871 ha pointed a frontispiece 

2.1 fc ri b ri “ the ^ “rnian - Wcstreenen Museum at the Hague, i„ 

V^Se Ch ff*J! Js ^ re ^ nled receiving from the hands of one jtm de 
«rde d< the ^ C rt L ^ k f ° r W . hlCh *!* Iqi " iature *“ l^pite the small 

mSltSw ^ "!?? rntalI - V rcalisHc ’ lVnd ttie ho]d shnpIiHcd 

^ contrasts oddly « ith the conventional 

patterning uf the floor and of the Hat background 

To n later generation belong Andre Beauneveu and Jacquemnrt de 
HLsrlm both probably native* of the Franco-Flemish bolder, who found 
their chief employment under the Duke of Berry. Bcaunereu fast 

h A TTT' * Dd r “ 1365 WHB * mak ^K effigies for 

the tomb* in St Denis, of some but not outstanding merit Of greater 

interest a the one piece of punting which can he attributed to hit with 

reasonable certainty, twenty-four page, of a Latin and French Psalter 

twelve 1 i! ,0thL 7 Ue N 1 atl0nale {Uit «« "liiob are represented 

t eUe prophets and twelve apostles. The little pictures reveal all the 
miniaturist conventions of the time, but that they art executed by a 
sculptor Hrenatofned to work on a larger scale is suggested by the solidity 

to the iTtrfT? t ,e RttCln P t Ut 11,0,1 u 1,1 cntal quality. In Contrast, also 
work ol lUuroumtora, is the realistic treatment of the heads and 
especially the vivacity of the eyes By Jacquemart do HesdtemSt^ 
asMstanU are the miniatures in the Grantki Ilturt* of the Duke of Ikrrv 
.n tte au..th^ NrttoA (Lat 91% t'tcl fS 

° f 1 Uc f* thl "] tllL “ work °f Beaunevcu, but with sonic breaking 
ofSe^i^ mthedmraoteri«ti«,ofthe heads and in the realism 

Mora decisive evidence that the Icavcu of new ideas was working 
appeals in a group of panel paintings made for Philip of Burgundy An 
example is the wingi of an alterpiece painted in 1392 for the abbey of 
Champniol hy Melchior Broedurlam of Vpres, which is now in the Dijon 

Jf3K i n l e i^ nder 6 S l J rta . aild fl ° wil ’G -Iraperies are in the old 

e^teTd IT ? “ **“ the scenes as historical 

events and their placing in realistic surroundings of an Italian type in which 

there is a definite attempt at study from nature. Changing iiinn found 

STfiS “P in , the |f luus T* Rich** Hatred now at Chan 

at hL dmJh in Tai B n S ^ by *** Dukt of **** left ^finished 
1 hiadeath m 1416 - ihe Inters employed by the duke were one Pol 
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de Limbourg and his brothers, who were responsible for more than half 
the miniatures. Of these, some arc purely in the French tradition. A 
magnificent example is a Coronation of the Virgin, in which the slender, 
graceful figures uf Christ and the Virgin with their attendant saints and 
angels are woven into a sw eeping linear design, formed in the shape of on 
S and made the Imsis of a lovely pattern in colour, wherein massed blue 
and gold contrast with yellow, lilac, and scarlet. In contrast is a group of 
miniatures in which the" main inspiration is Italian, one of them actually 
copying the design of the Presentation of the Virgin by Taddeo Gaddi 
In Saiita Croce at Florence. In these, the solidity of the figures, feeling 
for space, and realism in setting are greater than in purely French work, 
but the fame of the hook chiefly rests on a series of miniatures with 
landscape backgrounds, representing views of Paris, of Bourgcs, and of 
various castles belonging to the Duke of berry. Ihc majority of these, 
and the finest, decorate the Calendar, preceding the Hours proper. Most 
remarkable of alt is the December picture of a boar bunt. In the fore¬ 
ground dogs attack the fallen boor, against a background formed by the 
forest of Vincennes with the castle rising behind it The draw ing of the 
dugs, as they strain and tear at their quany, is singularly accurate and 
expressive of action; and the tracery of bare boughs in the forest, fidntly 
seen through the lingering autumn-tinted foliage, is painted with exqui¬ 
site delicacy. In this series of views. Naturalistic landscape makes virtually 
its first appearance in European art Vet for all the keenness in observa¬ 
tion and the accuracy of record, the naturalism is in detail only and the 
parts do not build up into a visual whole. Nevertheless, the Trig JtfirAif4f 
Heurrn exercised considerable influent*!; and the compromise between 
realism and decoration there established was especially useful to Flemish 
miniature punters at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries. For example, the makers of the great Gfimani 
breviary, now in the library of St Mark's at Venice, pud the Trig Riches 
J/enres the tribute of practically reproducing many of its miniatures. 

Fainting cast of the Rhine had meanwhile taken a similar course to 
that in France and Engluud. But the transition from Romanesque to 
Gothic mine considerably later than in those countries and was primarily 
due to direct influence from foreign sources. Change at the end of the 
twelfth century took the form of renewed imitation of Byzantine models, 
stimulated by the close connexion of the Empire with Italy. This 
Rvzantine revival was most marked und persistent in Saxony; and in 
West and South Germany about the middle of the century it began to 
yield to the influence of French Gothic. The effects of this, however, 
were delayed by the fact that in thirteenth-century Germany tiie illumina¬ 
tion of service books and books of hours, fur width French models were 
plentiful, w as rare compared with the illustration of chronicles, law hooks, 
novels, and poems, of which French examples were less usual. Thus, by 
the end uf ttic thirteenth century, painting la Germany was represented 
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by two types of manuscript. In religious works, French influence was 
paramount; in secular works, a native instinct to illustrate rather than 
decorate found freer expression, mid a native love of exaggerated realism 
found full scope. 

Full development of the Gothic style was attained in the later 
fourteenth century, the main centres being Bohemia and the lower Rhine 
Volley. In Bohemia artistic activity owed much to the patronage of the 
royal house, which reached its height during the reigns of the Emperor 
Charles IV and his successor Wenceslos. 'ITie transition in the earlier 
part of the fourteenth century, from a style based on Byzantine example 
to one derived Irani imitation of French and Italian work, Is revealed in 
a small group of panel paintings, conspicuous among which is a Corona¬ 
tion of thf Virgin at Kkwt emeu burg near Vienna, pai nted betw een ]3£i 
and 1399. in its linear emphasis and neglect of considerations of scale, 
the painting gives the impression of an enlarged miniature; and those 
characteristics, with the facial types and drapery treatment, relate it to 
the work of the early fourteenth-century school of Faria The main lines 
of the composition, however, and the architectural detail come from 
Italy, possibly directly, perhaps through Paris or Avignon. Under 
Charles IV, political circumstances increased the strength of foreign 
influences. Owing to his Luxemburg possessions, Charles spent a large 
part of his time in the Rhineland, and was in touch with the French 
l ourt and with England; while his relations with the Papacy at Avignuii 
and with Italy were frequent. Thus, the school which centred in Prague 
was increasingly assimilated to those of Northern France, England, and 
the Rhine Valley, and came to form an Dutpoat of the international 
Gothic style. In work of the early years of Charles’ reign. Northern and 
Italian borrowings play an equal part; later, Italian influence declined 
compared with that of Northern France. An outstanding example is u 
group of panels of scenes from the Passion in the Rudolfinum at Prague, 
painted late in the fourteenth century' by the Meister von Wittingau. In 
these, insistence on contour has been replaced by more sculpturesque 
treatment, and flat patterning by an effort to express spice. The slim 
figures, with their long, slender liands and feet, hern* taken on an 
exaggerated elegance which verges on the fantastic, and there is a 
movement towards realism and dramatic expression similar to tlrnt seen 
in the pointers of the Fmncu-Flemish school. Complete assimilation of 
the French style, in a formalised mid exaggerated form which gives it 
local character, came during the reign of YVenreslas, ami is exemplified 
in two bibles, one produced for Wenctsks himself and now in 
the Vienna Library, the other for Conrad de Weckta in the Plan tin 
Museum at Antwerp. The first of these, in richness of ornament and 
variety uf illustration, is almost unsurpassed in European art. Into 
holders of luxuriant and elaborately intertwined foliage are introduced 
annuals, figures, grotesques, and coate of arms, bewildering in their 
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variety. Each initial letter encloses one or more miniatures, the first 
letter of Genesis containing over thirty, in which, and in the full-page 
illustrations, there is a lively mixture of realism, fantasy, oml drama. 
'Che bible is the work of several hands, of unequal merit; but everywhere 
there is a straining after effect, an elegance become almost ludicrous, and 
a sentiment both melodramatic and affected, marks of an art almost 
entirely derivative and academic. 

In the lower Mine volley, by the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
French influence had almost entirely replaced that of Byzantium. This 
ia evident not only from manuscripts but from mural paintings, such aa 
those in St Cecilia’at Cologne. Within a few years, however, the strength¬ 
ening of political and economic connexions with England brought with 
it the influence of English art, exercised through manuscripts and 
embroideries at first, and later through monumental brasses and alabaster 
carvings. This appears in Lwo groups of work, one including the wall 
paintings in St Andreas at Cologne,and panels in the Cologne and Berlin 
Galleries; the other, later in date, consisting of the series of paintings 
over the stalk in Cologne Cathedral, finished after 1922. Both groups 
were evidently based on paintings in manuscripts. This is particularly 
dear in the wall paintings, where the division into tiers and compart¬ 
ments, and the use of decorated bands or architectural canopies to 
separate them, reproduces the practice of illuminators, and parallels the 
practice of workers in stained glass. Closer examination makes k highly 
probable that the source of the borrowings was English work. The com¬ 
positions, the types, the proportions of the figures, the drapery treatment, 
even the decorative detail,are closely related to those of such English work 
as the Robert de Lisle Psalter, the Gorleston Psalter, and (Jucen Mary’s 
Psalter. Similar dependence on English example appears in the case of 
manuscripts, a notable example being the illustrations to the epic poem 
WilL'heilm by Wolfram von Escheiibach, written in 1994 for Landgrave 
Henry of Hesse. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century , this English phase of 
Cologne painting was succeeded by one of assimilation towards the inter¬ 
national Gothic style of the late fourteenth century, with retention of a 
very distinct local character. During the fourteenth century in the Rhine 
valley, Eckebart, Tauler, and others were preaching the renunciation of 
the world and the attainment of salvation for the individual soul by 
direct communion with Christ, through meditation upon His Life and 
Passion. The necessary spiritual state might be encouraged by the 
contemplation of works of art; and so the artist was definitely encouraged 
to develop the mystical aspect of his work. Thus was bred the lyrical and 
idyllic quality in Cologne art which marks its crowning achievement in 
the fourteenth century, the altarpiece of St Clara, which came from the 
convent dedicated to that saint, and is now in Cologne Cathedral. A 
centra] tabernacle to hold the Host is decorated with sculpture, and has 
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double wings painted with scenes from tbe early life of Christ and from 
the Passion. It used to be customary to ascribe these paintings to the 
half-legendary Master Wilhelm of Cologne; but they arc certainly by two 
hands of different date, neither of which can be identified* the earlier one 
reflecting the influence of English art, the other of Franco-Fleniisk work. 

In Northern Germany there is no steady and continuous development 
traceable in the art of painting during the fourteenth century. But in 
the later years of the century, there was an outburst of sporadic activity, 
which produced a considerable mass of work allied in type to that of 
contemporary Franco-Flemish* Culognc, and Bohemian painters. At 
Hamburg* the work of Master Bertram, exemplified by a panel the 
Victoria and Albert Museum* h characteristically German in its vivacious 
narration and coarse realism. At Soest, the leading figure in a consider¬ 
able school was Meister Conrad* whose altar piece of 1404 at Niederwil- 
dungen in Waldeck has similar vivacity and realism tempered by Italian 
influence in composition and settings. 

In England paral ysfai at the main centres had checked any development 
comptmble to that in France and Germany. A renaissance came towards the 
end of the century, but it centred mainly round the court of Richard II 
and was primarily of foreign inspiration* The marriage of the king with 
Anne of Bohemia strengthened the connexion between England and the 
tern lories of the Emperor* including the Rhine volley and Prague* 
whence craftsmen appear to have come to England: and his 
marriage with Isabelle* daughter of Charles \ * put him in close touch 
with the court of France. There is also some evidence of contact with 
Italy, through Avignon. As a result* the principal paintings of the 
period which survive are so complete an embodiment of the continental 
style that in some cases their English origin is gravely open to question. 
The remarkable Mi-length portrait of Richard in Westminster Abbey 
has been reasonably t if not convincingly* attributed to Andre Beauiieveu* 
and the famous diptych From Wilton House* now in the National Gallery at 
London, has been at different times ascribed to an English, Bohemian* 
Italian* and French artist* though recent research favours a French 
origin. Similar difficulties arise m the rave of illuminated manuscripts. 
A fine example is the Sherborne Missal in the collection of the Duke of 
Northumberland, executed about 1400 by a number of painters of whom 
the chief was a Dominican friar, John Siferwas. Whether Siferwas w an 
an Englishman is uncertain. But the Missal was executed for Sherborne 
Abbey, and was probably written and decorated there; and despite the 
continental origin of its style it may be fairly described as an English 
variant of an international Gothic style. 

In the preceding pages* the rise* the full development, and the deca¬ 
dence of Gothic art in Northern Europe have been traced. Within limits 
set by decorative and expository purposes* narration and dramatic 
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expression had been substituted to an increasing degree for the symbolic 
exposition of doctrine in llomimescjue art; and the study and reproduc¬ 
tion of natural appearance had replaced the conventions of an earlier 
period. The realism of Gothic art, however, even iu its earlier and more 
intense form, was realism in detail. In the assembly of those details t e 
facts of vision were to a large extent ignored, the governing consideration 
being decorative effect; and during the fourteenth century the detail it¬ 
self of Gothic art became largely a matter of skilfully applied rec »(*■*■ 
But by the side of this reiteration of formulas, a new spirit find manifested 
itself. The artists' activity became one aspect of an awakening curiosity 
a* to the nature of man and the universe, which wan the central clement 
of Renaissance thought. The decorative and expository aims of art con¬ 
tinued, but were mingled with a renewed interest in external reality and 
its reproduction not only in detail but as a whole. 

Political and economic circumstances facilitated this change of attitude- 
The Church as the principal patron of the arts was being replaced by 
great princes and noblemen, by wealthy merchants, and by civic os 
with very varying demands and standards; while the monastic craftxinan 
had been superseded by the lay artist organised in gilds. So the way was 
opened for the various arts to develop an independent existence, and for 
the personality of the artist to become more fully recognised. Also, with 
the decay of feudalism and the appearance of centralised monarchy, nation¬ 
alism in art makes its appearance. Gothic art largely ignored poetical 
boundaries; but once tbe personal alliances of princes which had helped 
to give the art of the late fourteenth century its international character 
were broken, the process of differentiation was rapid. 

The first artist to give tolerably complete expression to the new ideals 
was the sculptor Claus Sluter, who appears in 138o in the service of 
Philip of Burgundy. One of his first pieces of work was to assist Jean de 
Menneville with the sculpture on the portal of the abbey of Champinol; 
and in the pari known to be by Sluter the breach with late Gotliic work 
is complete. The figures are broad *md bulky, standing free from the 
surrounding architecture with little relation to its design. 1 hey wear 
voluminous draperies cut into deep folds, well designed to express the 
movement beneath; and in the heads the characterisation « fearless. 
The motif of the famous plcimmti on Philip's tomb, now in the Dijon 
Museum, is not uew, but the treatment is entirely original; and the 
figures swathed in great cloaks, each with its individual and expressive 
gesture vaiying from the tragic to the id most comic, is a remarkable 
achievement But the work that absorbed SluterV main energies was the 
group of statuary completed in 1403 to cover the well in the courtyard 
of the abbey of Cham pm at, with the crucified Christ above anti round 
the base massive figures of Moses, David, and four prophets. Sluter's 
Christ (of which the head alone survives) is neither the King of Heaven 
of the thirteenth century nor tbe agonised sufferer of the fourteenth, 
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but a mail who has met death bravely and in death has found peace. 
The propheta are not creatures of celestial inspiration, hut great men of 
this world, each one prodaiming his individuality in feature and 
gesture. In his combination of intense realism with monumental dignity, 
Sluter is nearer to Michelangelo in certain of his phases than to the great 
Flemings of whom he was a precursor. His influence on the rise of the 
Flemish School is still obscure, but bis art a unis up all the forces which 
were to bring that school into being. 

Some years after the completion of the Puita rte Moist another work 
appeared which marks even in ora decisively the rise of a new art A great 
Book of Hours, begun for the Duke of Berry t was partially completed 
between 1415 and 1417 for his nephew William of Bavaria, Of the 
additions, six complete pages and five large miniatures formed an 
outstanding group, of which now uniy two pages and three miniatures 
survive in the Trivulrio collection at Milan, the others, having been de¬ 
stroyed in a fire at the Turin library. That this group is the work 
of either Hubert or Jan van Eyck or of both of them is not now contested, 
only the distribution between the two being in dispute* The question of 
authorship, however, is less important than the character of the paintings. 
In them, the conception of a picture as a window opened upon the real 
world first take* shape. A piece of space is represented* in which figures 
and objects are placed in scale with each other, surrounded by light and 
atmosphere, to which the local colour k subdued. To this change in out¬ 
look is added one of technique. Linear pattern is abandoned for con- 
struct!on m terms of tone, and for the expression of form by means 
of light and shade. In a huge miniature of the Birth of St John the 
Baptist there is as complete a mastery of illusion as was ever attained 
bv Vermeer or Pieter de Hooch. In landscape the artist reveals the same 
power. Below' the miniature of the Birth of St John is represented the 
Baptism of Christ. Behind the tiny figures in the foreground a river with 
wooded banks winds into the far distance. Overall falls an evening light* 
breaking the smooth water with delicate reflections. Every detail is subtly 
observed, skilfully recorded; but ftll are subordinated to expressing the 
solemn calm of late afternoon with its presage of night-fall 

With the emergence of the van Eycks, the artistic centre of gravity 
in Northern Europe passesdefinitely to Flanders. There a great commercial 
aristocracy had developed, whose patronage, atlded to that of the great 
nobles,, gave thearts in Flanders a firm economic foundation; while no deep- 
rooted and powerful artistic tradition existed to dictate to artist and 
patron. When a distinctive Flemish art appears, it Is bom full grown in 
the work of the von Eycks, whose origins lay in Franco-Flemish and 
Burgundian art, and not in Flanders itself. 

Study of the van Eycks must take as starting-point the altarpicce 
of the Adoration of the Lamb m the Cathedral of St Bavon at Ghent, 
which, according to a partly effaced inscription on the outside of the wings. 
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was begun by Hubert and finished by Jan to the order of Jodoc Vytm 
1432 It is the only surviving painting with which Hutart is icr 
IT* n been concerned, and it contains the earliert -nrded work 

bv Jan. Here in one stupendous whole is summed up the **“ «*>**« 
achievement of fifWh-rentury Fender*. In ami and ' n ^W ^ 
Adoration of the Lamb foreshadows or forestall* almost even' 

Flemish pain ting ontilthe coming of Qumten Massv*. In the panel 

represent the Umb and his womhippei* from which the 
its name, each figure is a personality, carefully studied from life, } 
takes its place a- a unit in a great company, inspired by one 
towards a common goal. The scene is set TO a landscape, * hoSC e 
detail is an eitmordinary piece of observation; yet so just are the rr ■ 
in tone and scale that these details coiiibme to form a visual whole, a 
piece of space filial with light and atmosphere. But the limitations of 
Flemish minting are also exemplified. Individual figures are massif and 
dignified ; but as ft whole, the altarpiece lacks the monumental quality at 
which it aims, and is a collection of pictures rather than a single work o a 
The shares of Hubert and Jan in the altar piece cannot be settler! exactly 
without further documentary evidence; but it is a widely accepted view 
that the design and the greater part of the painting are by Hubert. On 
this basis, a considerable group of work has been attnhu ted ^ b™- 
which the Three Man,* at the Tovib, in the collation of Su- Herbert Coo , 
is outstanding; but the ascription is no more than a hypothesis, of which 
the validity is denied by Inlander, who gives the whole group to -laii 
van Eyck 1 . Jan is a less mysterious figure than his brother, though, apart 
from his share in the Ghent altarpiece, the only paintings «rta^' 
belong to his maturity. Tire basis of these is ad unflinching realism winch 
came as a revelation' to Northern Europe, hut earned with it inherent 
weaknesses, la Jan's Largest and most ambitious work, the JW- 
piece of Canon George van tkr Pack in the Bruges Gallery, dated 14-36, 
the development of detail and the rendering of textures are aiiuremg 
in their accuracy; but the observation is piecemeal throughout, and the 
various parts are held together by the frame and not by the design or 
by the dramatic relations of the figures. In only one painting, the por¬ 
trait of John Amdfini and hi* Wife in the National Gallery at London, 
dated 1434, does Jiui reveal power to make a monumental design* to 
subordinate detail and local colour to enveloping light and atmosphere, 
and to create emotional unity . In this miracle of observation and record 
those who prize such qualities will never tire of examining the way in 
which the tenures rtre imitated, nor of tracing correspondences lie tween 
the interior and it* reflection in the mirror which hangs in the hickground 
But the painting has greater merits. For once, Jan van Eyck has allowed 
each exquisitely wrought detail to fall into its proper place, so that each 
form has its main structure clearly defined, yet is duly relatrti in space 
I Lht. fd?n iedzrin ndifl-"^ Materetj \ oL I* 1924, 
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to the Other* and set in a light whose quality contrasts with the glimpse 
of open air through the window. The design is simple* but bold mid 
effective; and if there is little dramatic emphasis t a very intimate and 
human relation between the two figures is established* while Amolfini's 
character* secretive and slightly sinister* is forcibly expressed. 

The work of the van Eycks also murks an epoch in the technical history 
of painting. The story* which had its origin in an account given by 
Vasari in his life of Antonello da Messina* that they invented painting 
in oil* is entirely legendary. Oil in combination with other substances 
liad long been known and used as a varnish and a medium in Northern 
Europe* and ns a varnish in Italy, That the van Eycks introduced great 
improvements in its use ik, however* certain. The exact nature of these 
improvements is unknown; but evidence points to their having invented 
a tolerably colourless and quick-dry ing oil varnish* which was used not 
only to cover the surface of the picture, but was mixed with the cohnira 
and applied in the form of transparent glazes over a painting laid in with 
tempera; a method which permitted greater freedom and delicacy of 
handling* and gave increased brilliancy of colour* thus greatly extending 
the power and resources of the painter 

Though the influence of the van Eycks was profound and widespread* 
they created no definite school. The only painter whose work suggests 
that he may have been a pupQ of theirs is Petrus Christ us* who was bom 
sh ortly after 1400 and settled in Bruges in 1443. The chief characteristic 
of his work is a bold simplicity in light anti shade, which gives the main 
forma sculpturesque quality* and secures a coherence among them unusual 
in early Flemish painting. Despite some coarseness in detail ami emptiness 
in the forma, this characteristic unites with bold design and deep feeling to 
make \m Maurtihig ovtr Christ at Brussels a masterpiece of the period. 
Historically* Petrus Christ us is important* since his employment in 1456 
bv the Duke of Milan may have provided a channel through which the 
van Eyck improvements in technique became known in Italy, where they 
played an important part in the development of the Venetian schooL 

Contemporary with the van Eycks* ultimately influenced by them but 
in his origins independent* is the painter of a well-defined group of work* 
formerly known as the Master of M erode* now generally called the Master 
of Flemolle* from the fragments of an altarpiece painted for the abbey 
of Flemalle* now in the Frankfort Gallery, A brilliant piece of reasoning 
by Hulin de Loo 1 identified him with one Robert Can; pin, a painter of 
Toumai* who is known to have settled thereabout 1406, Recently, however, 
this identification has been seriously* though not convincingly, challenged a * 
and it is now suggested that the Master of Flemalle is in fact the young Rogicr 
van der Weyden. In any ease* his early work has some affinity with that of 

1 Burlington JJbgtijgfne, xy, J909 h 202 sc|q. 

% JAftjot, Gaittte dei fteuiLt Art* f Nov. 1928; Renders* BurHnginn Magtunnif f Uv, 
1929* Mid la .S>iWu?r> 4u Ftwilime wi rirr 1S3L 
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the later Freuco-Flemish miniaturists, though it is bolder m handling smd 
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i/anv work of the Muster of Flemalie. in Rogiers later work renlun 
Z* Sculpturesque treatment are less evident. ITyo handling becom 
more suave, Reforms more slender and elegant, and theemphasison con¬ 
tour greater, while the feeling ponies increasingly sentimental aid 
languorous, as in the great Lmi Judgment altnrpicce at B»«. in 

the^Sfrw) Sacraments in the Bredis Gallery . A visit to ^ 

cWt; b llogiers outlook or methods, as the altarpiere in Berlin com- 
mlssifncd by Peter BUdelin indicates; and the profound emotion which 
inspires a Hltlc P'uti at Brussels is exceptional. More charact^ic 
a group of half-length Madonnas, sometimes associated with portraits 
p.U to e™ diplyd,., .tot popularity led to th«.r W * 

Considerable croup of Bruges painters at the end of the century. Rogier s 
USfcS. Siay treuweripto Of the M fare to ten,,, of lmear 
decoration, Jgad with a .lightly mdaneMy refinement; but ttoy -me 
exquisite example* of types recorded in terms of the artists own tem- 

^Tboueh Rogier found many imitators, he i» to be regarded as P^tP 6 
tuating old traditions rather than breaking new ground* In the work of 
Dimick Bouts, a contemporary of Rogier s w ho was bom at Haarlem and 
w orked mainly at Louvain, a temper and technique appear which were to 
be more fruitful. Bouts' realism in detail, pumwed in tbe spirit of an m- 
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ventorv maker, im unwearying and uncompromising a* that of Jan van 
Eyck; and like Jan van Eyck, it is rare for any common sentiment to unite 
his figures, white be lacks Rogier van der Weyden"* power of linear design. 
But above all Netherlandish pain ter* Route has a feeling for the modulation 
of form and colour by light and air, which enables him to create a spacious 
and atmospheric world round his puppets, and joined to hie keen observation 
makes him a great painter of landscape. At the same time his taste and 
invention in harmonies and con haste of colour give his paintings great 
beauty as decoration. The altarpieee of the Last Supper , painted for the 
Cathedral of Louvain between 1464 and 1468, reveals almost every aspect 
of Bouts' 1 genius and its limitations. It is clumsy in design, and in each 
panel the individual figures seem scarcely conscious of each others exist¬ 
ence, Yet each head is full of vitality, and the treatment of landscape 
and setting is masterly. It is, however, in the portrait of a man in the 
National Gallery, dated 14452, that Bouts displays all his strength. The 
characterisation is vivid, yet restrained; the figure is set in light and 
air, which Hoods in through a window opening on a spacious landscape; 
and the colour is an exquisite harmony of silver greys, cool browns, and 
murrey, with one decisive touch of blue in the landscape. 

Under Bouts' influence there was active in Holland in the middle and 
later half of the century^ a group of painters whose work is marked by 
naive and sometimes awkward realism in the treatment of the figures, and 
by exceptionally sensitive and skilful treatment of landscape and archi¬ 
tectural settings. The outstanding figure among these is Geertgen tot 
Sint Jans—little Gerard, who lived with the Knight* of St John in Haar¬ 
lem. He is a secondary master, but rich in invention. In his hands, land¬ 
scape becomes increasingly rich and varied, as in the St John the Baptist 
in Berlin, with a background like the park round some great English 
house: and in the little Adoration qf the ChiM , in the National Gallery at 
London, Geertgen breaks new ground, by painting the scene as happening 
at night, the enveloping darkness broken only by miraculous light 
emanating from the child and from the angel appearing to the shepherds 
in the background* In the vivid contrast of light with mysterious shadow, 
Geertgen found a new means of intensifying and revealing the dramatic 
aspect of his theme—means which Rembrandt was later to employ w r ith 
unrivalled mastery. 

Despite this activity in Holland, the principal centre of the arte in 
Northern Europe remained in Flanders. There, of the generation which 
followed Route and Rogier von der Weyden, the chief figure was the 
Ghent painter, Hugo van der Goes,, a mysterious and tragic figure, who 
died insane in 1482* The only painting by him authenticated by docti- 
oiente is the famous triptych painted for Tornuioso Portinari of Florence, 
now in the Uffiri. Hugo's art is marked by a passionate and intense feeling, 
for whose expression he never discovered adequate mean*. His instinct was 
to work on a large scale, in which he stands alone among the early 
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Flemings. Id hi* early work, he appears cramped by the n«aaity ° f «™‘ 
forming to the fashion for small work; later, when he could ini u gt _ 
tote for si®, he was limited by using the custom^ 
admirably adapted for delicate and precise detail, but difficult to use 
rapidly ^nd broadly. So it is that Hugo often achieves monumental 
dignity in a single figure, but rarely in a whole composition 

In the wings of the Poriinari triptych—the figures of the donors with 
the children and patron saints-stroiig and subtle characterisation ^com¬ 
bined with dignity and breadth of treatment to produce a truly monu¬ 
mental effect; while the landscape backgrounds are amoug the mos 
delicate and spacious in the whole history of Flemish painting But in 
the Nativity which forms the centre] jianei,despite the strong underlying 
emotion Jl its dramatic concentration, the seduction oflocal colour and 
accessory detail has destroyed unity, In a magnificent AdaraUon of tte 
Kins* in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, however, Hugo has come near to 
full realisation of his aims. The individual figures have hw characteristic 
aobilitv, especially the young king on the right, who might have been in¬ 
spired by Piero della Francesca. At the same time, despite some failure to 
roe fully the unifying influence of light, the main masses are united into mi 
imposing design^ in which the elaborately wrought detail finds its just 
and subordinate place- 

It is curious that personalities such as Hubert van Eyck and Hugo van 
der Goes did not found any considerable school of pamtere in Ghent 
In contrast, Bruges in the later fifteenth century developed one of the 
most flourishing and active schools of ^ntjng m the Netherlands. 
But no considerable personality appeared until Hans Mending settled 
there at some date before 1+67. He was a German, bom in the prin¬ 
cipality of Mavcncc, probably between 1+30 and 1+35. His earliest 
known work is a triptych, in the collection of the Duke of Denshire at 
Clmtsworth, painted about 1468 for the English knight, Sir John Donne- 
This is the work of a fully matured master, and in essentials does not 
differ in any way from Mem ling’s latest work. Here he gives a 
he has to give—a summary of conventions and methods, worked out y 
two generations of original painters, modified and co-ordinated to produce 
a decorative and descriptive art. Memling reveals no new aspect of the 
external world, creates no new and convincing reality of his own, and 
never conveys, if ever he experienced, an intense or passionate fee ing. 
But in his work there is superb craftsmanship, great taste m the 
decorative arrangement of forms and colours, and an atmosphere of tender 
and idyllic sentiment This last quality gives Memling his distinctive 
position among Flemish painters, and is a source of charm as unfading as 
it is apt to become monotonous. It relates him to the group of painters 
active in Cologne about the middle of the century which centres round 
Stefan Lochner, and forms the one definite link between Memling and 
his native country-, Despite his limitations, however, Memling takes high 
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rank as a painter of portraits. Finest of all, perhaps, is the diptych 
in the Bruges Hospital, painted in 1487 for Martin van hfieuweaboven, 
with the Virgin anti Child on the left side, the dunor on the right. W ith 
the wings open the painting is like a {sage from An illuminated manuscript, 
so delicate and gay is the pattern of lines and colours. 'Hie Virgin has all 
the idyllic cliami "with which Mem ling was able to invest her; and the 
portrait of the donor, weak and foolish though he appears, is painted with 
insight and patient sympathy. 

The influence of fifteenth-century Flemish art made itself felt through¬ 
out Europe. In Italy, though the painters of Lombardy and Piedmont 
tm occasion adopted Flemish designs and motives, and Venetian painting 
owed much to Flemish technique, Italian traditions were too powerful to 
be more than superficially affected. Elsewhere, Flemish influence ultimately 
wove itself into the verv texture of the national art. Ill England, a few 
illuminated manuscripts and panels of the early fifteenth century reveal 
an intensified realism which marks a breach with the conventions of late 
Gothic art; but any development parallel to that in 1-landers was 
frustrated by political and religious disturbances, which left art in the 
1 lands of provincial craftsmen who found their patrons mainly among the 
rising merchant daw, and their chief field of activity in the parish church. 
From their hands came the rood screens of East Anglia and Devonshire, 
the great Dooms which surmounted the screen, and the crude but lively 
paintings on the walls, representing incidents from the Bible, from the 
lives of saints, and from popular moralities and mystery plays. In these, 
local traditions persist, with elements from Flemish and Low German 
sources grafted on to them. The production was laigc, but the quality 
almost without exception mediocre. When English patrons wanted work 
of fine quality, they usually turned to Flandere. A notable exception is 
the paintings which decorate the walls of Eton College Chapel, painted 
between 1480 and 1488 by one William Baker and his assistants. These 
are in monochrome, with occasional touches of colour, and reveal con¬ 
siderable in ventive and technical skill. They are shot through with Flemish 
influence; but the grace and breeding of the figures, and the linear em¬ 
phasis, distinguish them from the work of any Flemish painter and link 
them to the best traditions of English medieval art. 

In Germany, and especially in the Rhine valley, native character 
persisted longer. In the north, Meister Francke at Hamburg worked 
in the tradition of Meister Bertram and Conrad of Soot with greater 
naturalism in lighting and setting. In Cologne and its neighbourhood, 
the idyllic, lyrical temper of the St Clara altarpicce inspired a considerable 
group' of later pain tings, such as the Garden of Paradise at Frankfort, 
and the Virgin with the pea blossom in the Cologne Gallery, and found 
its final and most complete expression in the work of Stefan Lochner, 
who first appeared in 1430 and died in Idol ■ Variety in character, action, 
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and the gesture of bis ^ 

hi. power to suggest n third dimension by the use of light ™d 
hut these characteristics are only so much matenal for the <™ ltl ™ of 
ckinty fairyland, radiant with gold and colour, where human drama- 
potion hare no place. The Adorat ion of the Kingim Cologne UrthdW 
reflects a temperament nurtured by the mystical side of merh^al Chm* 
tianitv, remote from the materialism underlying contemporary Flemia _ 

In this respect, I^chner carries on not only Cologne traction, hut that 
5 the upper Rhine valley, of which he was a native. There work^ 
Lucas Moser, more naive and rustic than I^chner, with a greater merest 
in realistic landscape detail, but equally tender and poetic. Konrad Wi^ 
horn probablv m Switzerland in 130S, preserved beneath borrowings from 
Flanders a distinctive lyric and bizarre quality. In contrast, Hans 
Multacher developed realism to the verge of the savage and grotesque^ 
characteristic which combined with increasing subservience to Flemish 
example was to mark German art until the coming of Durer. 

In France, the long-maintained supremacy of Fans disappeared during 
the English wars and the struggle of Burgundians and Armagh. -Never¬ 
theless, a considerable school of miniaturists flourished there working m 
the tradition of the de LimUmrg brothers* and later ,n the century a 
number of painters found employment under Louis XL But the chu t 
centres of activity were elsewhere. In the North, painters such a»Simoo 
Munition ( 06 . 1489) were mainly reflections of contemporary Flemish 
practice. In Anjou and To ursine however, large 1 ? uptier P a J? n ^ e 
of Rene of Anjou, a more distinctive school developed. Prooiment in this 
is Jean Foucquet, who visited Italy, worked in Paris, and finally settled 
at Tours, where lie died in 1481. By him are the celebrated illustrations 
to a Josephus in the Bibliotheque Nationals (MS Fr.347) mul to thei/oiirj 
qf Etienne Chevalier, forty of which are at Chantilly. On the basts of these 
a number of panel paintings have been attributed to him, among them a 
celebrated diptych, with Etienne Chevalier and St Stephen on one wing 
(in Berlin) and the Virgin and Child on the other (Antwerp ? luscum). 
These and the miniatures reveal the tempering of Flemish by Italian 
influence in a largeness of design, a structural grasp, and an incisive sweep 
of line, which brings realistic detail into unity. In this Foucquet is^a 
precursor of the French painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centimes, who were to cast elements of Northern origin in the mould of 
Italian tradition to produce a distinctive national art. To the generation 
after Foucquet belonged the Master of Medina, so called from a tnptych 
in the cathedral of that city, painted about 149S; also known ns le Peintre 
des Bourbons, from a notable group of portraits of the Bourbon family. 
In his work the influence of Hugo van dcr Goes is predominant, with Hugos 
feeing for design and drama replaced by a search for elegance which often 
degenerates into triviality and prettiness. 

In the Sooth of France, Avignon continued to be a point of convergence 
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for artiste from every direction, and tie work produced reflects a corre¬ 
sponding mixture of influents. A Coronation aftht |5r|pj? at Villeneu vo¬ 
les-Avignon, painted in 1453 by Enguemmd Uharenton of Laon, is 
Northern in its types* Italian in its schematic and decorative design, and 
Provencal only m the landscape which fills the bottom of the panel In 
the work of Nicholas Froment, painter of Masts and the Burning Bush in 
the cathedral at Aix-en-Provence, Flem Lsh influence, notably that of Bouts, 
b dominant, joined to Italian dements in design. The outstanding work of 
the Avignon school, however, is a Pitta from YUleiieuve-les-Avignon, now- 
in the Louvre* bv an unknown painter- a masterpiece of monumental 
design, structural treatment of form, and poignant feeling, in which 
currents of alien influence are fused into a highly personal and original art. 

Painting in Spain has hitherto been left unmentioned, as during the 
Middle Ages it was little more than a distorted reflection of the art as 
practised elsewhere. Until the fourteenth century, the main centre of 
activity was Catalonia; but as province after province was reconquered 
from the Moors, so gradually local schools of pointers appcaretL Catalonia 
in the thirteenth century was first a French fief and then part of the 
kingdom of Aragon; so that as an artistic centre its influence extended 
considerably beyond the holders of the modern province. At the same 
time, Barcelona was one of the greatest commercial cities of the ogc, in 
dose touch with Italy, and in particular with Florence; while the conquest 
of Sicily by Peter III in 1282, and contact with Byzantium, mereased the 
opportunity for foreign influence to affect Catalan art The few surviving 
examples of thirteenth-century work arc little more than imitations in 
cheaper materials of Byzantine mosaics, u*ed to decorate church walls and 
altar frontal*, In the fourteenth century, however, Italian influence made 
itself felt. An early example is an altarpiece from the cathedral at Huesca, 
doubtfully ascribed to Bemat de Foil, a pointer of Barcelona, ft takes 
the traditional form of tw o figures of saints flanked by small scenes from 
their lives; but in the types there is a tentative and halting realism* and 
in the small scenes a hint of Giottesque influence. Later, this Italian 
influence became paramount, a* is evident in the work of Ferrer Bassa 
(active 1315-48), in whose decorations of the convent of Fedmtbe (no*v 
in the Barcelona Museum) Sienese and Giottesque types and compositions 
are mingled. Towards the end of the century mural painting in churches 
was abandoned* and the principal place for the employment of the painter 
was the great carved and gilt nia&to of the altar, divided into many 
compartments, each decorated with a scene pointed on a gold ground, 
the whole surmounted by a painting of Christ on the Cross. These rtUtblm 
were often the work of two or three generations of artists; and the 
necessity of keeping the later panels in harmony with the earlier work 
stereotyped both ideas and methods. A brilliant combination of scarlet, 
green, and dark blue with gold gives the work of such painters ns the 
brothers Jaime and Fere Serra and Luis HormWi its brat dalfai to 
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distinction. In types, backgrounds, and composition Italian •^ucneew 
predominant, mainly due to the presence in hpain of Stan, ma and other 
Italian [winters, At the same time, intercoms* between S P ft,n , ft ™ 
Northern Europe was considerable; and so the work of Borrassa ® n 1 ' 
contemporaries is related in some degree to amtemporarv work iu r ranee. 
Germain', England, and Bohemia, though fnr behind it in skill, containing 
the same elements of realism, drama, and decorative exuberance, which 
were bred from the contact of Northern mind with Italian example, and 
had resulted in the formation of the international Gothic style of the late 
fourteenth century. Later, as in Northern Europe, Hemish influence 
became dominant inSpain, and inspired work such as that of Luis Dahw^ 
painter of a Virgin and Child Enthroned in the Barcelona Museum, faith¬ 
fully modelled on a von Eyck pattern. Spanish painting, however, 
retained some elements of an almost barbaric splendour, which give it 
seme independent character* 

Th c revival of art in Italy after the Dark Ages came somewhat later 
than in Northern Europe, As in Northern Europe, impact of the arts 
brought by the migratory peoples upon the survivals of classical art was 
mingled with Byzantine influence in producing the art of the Middle 
A * lrnt the relative weight of the forces at work was sufficiently dif¬ 
ferent to create an art of distinctive character. The contrast between 
the arts North and South of the Alp has in the past been overst Tussock 
Again and again.influences from France, Flanders, and Germany entered 
Itilv.and gave a definite turn to artistic production there, while as often 
Italian influence travelled north and profoundly afiectecl Northern artists. 
But always any tendency towards assimilation was checked by a differ™* 
in origin and local conditions. One factor that marked off Italy from 
the rest of Europe was the strength of the classical tradition. I he number 
of monuments known was few and increased but slowly. Even at the period 
nf the High Renaissance, the differences between Greek and Roman Art, 
between the Republican and Imperial epochs were scareclvunderstood, and 
conceptions of the art of antiquity were almost entirely based on late and 
decadent Roman work. But there was nevertheless continuity in classical 
conceptions and forms. The makers of the Christian sarcophagus took 
over the design of their Roman forerunners, and in drapery, proportions, 
types, mid mouldings re-echoed, even though faintly, their standards. 
Similarly, the activity in Rome during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
mainly displayed in the construction of tombs and altar canopies, and m 
their decoration with polychrome mosaic, was less a rciival t mn on in in 
sified persistence in Roman adaptations of opia akxandnnim. Moreover, 
in language, literature, economic and social life, and political idrafl, the 
influence of Rome persisted; so that when artistic activity quickened,!^ 
inherited from antiquity were ready to shape it. A second factor which 
helped to give Italian art characteristic form was that Italy was more 
closeilT and constantly in touch with the Byzantine Empire than 
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Northern Europe; and that in Italy itself were great centres of Byzantine 
atlistic activity, notably in Rarcmui and the South, whose monument; 
continued to be a living source of inspiration long after the Empire fond 
retreated from Italy* The influence of Byzantine art in its earlier phases 
was to formalize both conception anti met hod r Used main tv to give ex¬ 
pression to dogmatic religious idea*, it restricted employment nf narrative 
or dramatic elements, and fostered the use of schematic and non-realistic 
forms* Story-telling propensities and love of naturalistic detail were en¬ 
couraged by an independent current of influence from Asia Minor, but had 
less free play in Italy than in the North; and when the artist broke away 
from Byzantine models, he found freedom chiefly in the classical tradition, 
with the result that interest in form and balanced, harmunio us treatment 
have always been a dominant dement in Italian art. 

It waa not until the end of the thirteenth century that these various 
influences combined to produce a distinctive Italian art. In the twelfth 
century, the influence of Byzantine art in its more abstract forms wa^ 
powerful* and in certain areas supreme, though rugtt* of another spirit at 
work Appear. In Home* for example, the revolt of 111*3 and the establish¬ 
ment of the commune were symptoms of a new enthusnism for classical 
example, which bore some fruit in mosaic and painting; in Umbria, a 
number of painted crucifixes and some wall pointings reveal a variation in 
facial expression and a dramatic energy foreign In contemporary Bvzantine 
work; in Tuscany and North Italy, hieratic symbolism begins to yield to 
narrative. The sculpture of Benedetto Ante lams at Parma marks an epoch 
in the effort to attain naturalism in movement and gesture, to design 
in spare, and to infuse the whole with dramatic feeling. During the 
thirteenth century this loosening of bonds continued. The faj] of Byzan¬ 
tium in 1304 caused a considerable influx of Greeks into Western Europe 
and an increased importation of examples of late Byzantine art. This 
new wave of Byzantine influence was felt strongly in Italy, and especially 
in Tuscany, owing to the close connexion at that date of Pisa with the 
East It gave a new lease of life to Byzantine conventions, but at the 
same time brought with it the themes of a new iconography, in which 
the human and realistic side of the life of Christ and of the Virgin held 
on important place* The influence of these themes whs reinforced by the 
rise of the Franciscan movement, which not only quickened the demand 
for works of art, but especially welcomed those in which interest in man 
and nature was mixed with symbolic expression of dogma. Side by side with 
the Crucifix, images of St Frauds were produced, flanked or surrounded 
with scenes from his life which gave full scope for dramatic narration. 

Ln Tuscany, the chief centres of artistic activity were Pisa, Lucca, 
ilorence, and Siena, in each of which the reaction in favour of Byzantine 
methods and the impulse towards a more human and naturalistic art 
reached a different balance. Many i tames of artists have come dowm to 
us; but to attach works to all but a few of these names is impossible. In 
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pj*a* however* record*. and two signt^ crucifixes ^tAblish the importflucc 
of Gitints Pisano. In general character these crucifixes conform to the 
Byzantine type; but in detail they differ markedly. Christ is not only 
dead* hut represented as having died in agony, and this dramatic emphasis 
is reinforced by the expressions and attitudes of the V irgin and St John 
at the ends of the cross bar. In Lticca the Berlingfakri family was 
prominent A full-length figure of St Francis, with three scenes from his 
legend on each aide* h> Bonaventura Berlingliicri* b the earliest known 
example of a large group of similar paintings* of which the unusual number 
signed by SWargaritone of Arezzo has given their author a reputation 
beyond his merits. In Siena the breach was less with Byzantine ideals 
than with Byzantine methods. The most important painting of the 
period is a large Madonna and Child in the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, 
which hear* a repainted inscription giving the name of the artist* Guido 
da Siena, and the date 1251, which competent critics argue was originally 
1871. In any ease* the work is one of a considerable group, in all of 
which the influence of Byzantine models is present, but modified by a 
feeling for the movement of line, for delicate decoration, and for strong 
realism in detail* w hich w ere to mark later Sienese work. In Florence* on 
the other hand, the presence of Greek artists and commercial intercourse 
with Rome hel ped to main tain Byzanti ne in H uence, as is suggested by a much 
repainted Virgin and ChUd in the Servite Church at Siena, which is recorded 
to have been signed by Coppo di Marcovaldo of Florence and dated 1361. 

In Rome and the neighbouring districts* the influence of mosaic helped 
to keep the Byzantine tradition alive* a contributory factor being the 
popularity of painted images of Christ and of the Virgin and Child* 
which were held in special veneration and were probably in some eases 
imported from the East. In the work of Jacopo Torriti* who signed 
towards the end of the century the fine mosaics in the apse of St John 
Late ran in Rome, and the even more magnificent decoration of the apse 
in Santa Maria Maggiore* the design* the types, the gestures* the drapery, 
and the ornaments are so purely Byzantine that* but for the inscriptions* 
their authorship and date could scarcely be determined* But by the side 
of such works others were being produced which broke with Byzantine 
ideals. Such are the mural pointings by one Conxolus in the Sacra Spceo 
* at Subiaco* in which narrative power* a liveliness in action* and a realism 
in detail* including an attempt at landscape background* mark the painter 
as an innovator. Far more important than Comcoliis is Pietro CavaJlini* 
the lending figure in Rome of u classical renaissance. Two groups of work 
only can be attributed to him with any certainty; a set of mosaics in 
Santa Maria in Trastevere* which appear to have been originally signed 
and dated 1801, and a series of frescoes in Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, 
which can be established by documents to have been executed about 1898. 
One of the most remarkable of the mosaics represents the birth of the 

Virgin* in which a singularly human and intimate note is struck. The 
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figures themselves are stately and dignified* modelled in three dime ns ions* 
with drapery falling in simple* easy folds* while their proportions and 
attitude* recall those of antique statues. The influence of classical 
antiquity is still more evident in the Santa Cecilia frescoes* of which the 
only tolerably complete part is the upper half of a Last Judgment cm the 
west wall In the centre is Christ enthroned and surrounded by angels; 
to the left stands the Virgin* on the right St John the Baptist; and on 
each side are seated sis apostles. The mighty figures, in attitude, gesture, 
and facial type* have an individuality evidently based upon direct observa¬ 
tion of nature; while the simple and restrained handling gives monumental 
dignity and a sense of power. The figure of Christ dominates the whole 
scene* actings a dramatic focus for the varying emotions aroused. Yet 
were it not for such details a* the emblem of the apostles, it would be 
difficult to realise that a culminating event in the history of the world as 
taught by the Church is represented; rather* the conception is that of 
the Gods of Olympus sitting m judgment upon mortals. The influence of 
classical art has passed beyond inspiring the full* fused modelling of the 
heads and hands and the heavy, naturalistic swathes of the drapery* to 
in fl lien ring the basic conception of the subject. 

No other works certainly by C&valliui are known. But it is clear that 
he was the central figure of a considerable school* of which the most 
notable productions are frescoes in Santa Maria di Donna Regina at 
Naples* and on the upper part of the wall in the Upper Church of San 
Francesco at Assisi* representing scenes from the (lid Testament and 
from the life of Christ. The authorship of the latter is a matter of con¬ 
troversy 1 ; but they reveal beyond dispute how great was the influence of 
Ca vail ini at Assisi* and indicate one of the channels through which it 
helped to shape the course of Florentine painting. 

Another remarkable manifestation of the classical revival was in the 
sculpture of Southern Italy, An early example is the bronze gates of the 
church at Uavello* dated 117!); but it vras under the patronage mid 
deliberate encouragement of the Emperor Frederick II that the revival 
reached its height. On the famous gateway of Capua* built by him, was 
a statue of the Emperor, with busts of two of his ministers and of a 
woman symbolising Imperial Capua* remains of all of which are now in 
the Capua Museum. The statue of the Emperor appears to have been 
modelled on that of a Roman Caesar* the figure of Capua on that of a 
Roman goddess* while the busts of the judge* both in tolerable preserva¬ 
tion* are imitations of the busts of Roman saiges or philosophers. They 
do not stand alone as evidence of a considerable activity* On the pulpit 
of San Pantaleone at Ravello Is the life-size bust of a woman* crowned 
with a diadem from which hang long tassels* thought to represent Maler 
Ecttexia; and a similar bust from near Amalfi la now in the Berlin Museum. 

1 FforfntiTi* Painting of tht Trtttnlf}, 102^, pp, far a stun tn try 
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In both, the types and technique are those of Romzm sculpture, with ft 
high polish, deep cutting, and use of the drill hitherto unknown in 

medieval art, . 

The significance of this Southern classical revival is, however, less in the 
remnants of its achievement than in it* having been in all probability 
the training ground of Niccola Pisano, one of the gitat formative in¬ 
fluence in Tbscan art. Claims once made that Niccola was a native of 
Tuscany are now p generally disregarded* Not only is he referred to in a 
contemporary document as tie Jpuli&i but his work is so closely connected 
in style with Southern sculpture, and is in such marked contrast to earlier 
Pisan work* as to make a Pisan origin almost incredible. W hat is certain, 
however, Is that he was in Pisa before 1260* the date inscribed with the 
artist's name on the pulpit of the Baptistery there. In this, there is 
practically nothing which recalls the art of Byzantium, the Wreliefs 
and statuettes which ornament it being all directly derived from late 
Homan art, and in particular from the Homan sarcophagus* In the panel 
representing the Annunciation and the Nativity the figures are modelled 
in the round, almost detached from the background, with the leaturesi 
drapery folds, and other details deeply cut; they are crow-Jed together 
into on irregular pattern covering the whole surfacej and the facial types* 
tile proportions* and the drapery are all classic* the Virgin a Juno* the 
angels Roman Victories, Into the next great work with which Niccola 
was associated-, however, new' elements enter. In the pulpit of 8iena 
Cathedral, finished in 1268 with the help of Niocola’s son Giovanni, 
Arnolfo di Cambio, and others, the reliefs are more naturalistic; the 
figures have lost their Olympian stolidity and are more lively and human; 
their draperies fall in liner and more graceful folds; and the dramatic 
and narrative interest is more evident. One explanation alone is possible: 
that in the period between the execution of the two pulpits, Niccola and 
his helpers had come under the influence of Northern Gothic. This con¬ 
clusion is reinforced by study of the figures which separate the bas-reliefs 
and the arches, Some of them might* except for their size, come direct 
from the facade of a Northern cathedral. In the groat fountain in front 
of Perugia Cathedral, completed by the same group ot artists in 1278, 
the influence of the North is even more dominant* though the parts 
attributable to Niccola himself still retain a strong classic flavour. 

In the work of NiceolaN immediate foliowers* the main elements of his 
art persist, but with a different emphasis. Classical art, from being the 
principal inspiration, becomes for the most part a source of reminiscence; 
while Northern Gothic becomes an increasing influence* The work of I ra 
Guglielmo is little more tlum a skilful pastiche on Niccola s later phase; 
but Arnolfo di Cambio and Giovanni Pisano arc independent artists of the 
first rank. It has been argued that this Arnolfo is distinct from the Arnolfo 
who later in life designed Santa Croce and the Cathedral at Florence; but 
the weight of evidence favours identification of the two. As an independent 
c. i tn. K- vet- vm. cb. xxrr* +9 
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sculptor, his earliest known work b the signed monument to Cardinal de 
Brave in San Domenico at Orvicto, which probably dates from shortly after 
the death of the cardinal id I3$2. Despite mutilation, the monument is 
an admirable combi nation of dignified design with graceful and delicate 
detail, in which the influence of Niccola Pisano and of Homan art mingles 
with that of Northern Gothic. In the ciboriutn of San Paolo fuori le 
mum at Rome, dated ISS5, Gothic influence is more evident in the archi¬ 
tectural forms than in the de Braye monument, but the sculpture retains 
classic traits. An Eve seems to have been modelled upon an antique 
Venus; the angels are flying Victories; a prophet holding a scroll is like 
the figure of a Roman orator. Yet they pass beyond mere imitation by 
virtue of a well assimilated naturalism and an easy grace. Perhaps as the 
result of & longer stay in Rome, the influence of Roman art is more 
evident in the ciborium of 129$ in Santa Cecilia in Trastevera. The 
mounted figure of St Tiburtius at one of the comers definitely recalls 
the equestrian figure of Manus Aurelius on the Compidogiio, though the 
artiste naturalistic instinct keeps the work personal and living. 

The work of Giovanni Pisano, in contrast with that of Arnolfo, reveals 
growing domination of Gothic influence. He never worked in Rome, and so 
was denied first-hand contact with the classical revival, while Tuscany was 
in direct touch with the North. An early work by him is the half-length 
Virgin and Child which stands in the Campo Santo at Pisa, The pro¬ 
portions, the simplicity of outline, the rigidity of pose, and the absence 
of deep cutting in the drapery combine to produce a monumental and 
massive quality, which with the facial types reflects the influence of 
Niccola. The sculptor 1 s own personality finds expression in the intimate 
emotional relation between the Mother and Child* In a later Madonna 
over the eastern portal of the Baptistery the figure still retains the 
massive proportions of Niccola’a work; but its swing and the deep-cut 
flowing draperv are Gothic; and in the sculpture of the facade of Siena 
Cathedral, of which hb was the controlling mind, there is a freedom and 
variety of movement, a vivacity of characterisation, and lively rhythms 
in the draper v, which mark further assidelation of Northern influence. 
This reaches its highest point in an ivory Virgin and Child in Pisa 
Cathedral, an admirable combination of dignified grace and tender human 
feeling. Decisive separation from the work of Niccola appears in a pulpit 
in Sanf Andrea at Piatoia, begun about 12^9. This, rather than the later 
and recently reconstructed pulpit in Pisa Cathedral, gives complete ex¬ 
pression to the genius of Giovanni. The design is similar to that of 
Niccola'fl pulpit at Siena, but js throughout inspired by a different spirit. 
In the architecture, the slenderness of the columns, the sharply pointed 
archest, and the lightness of the horizon tal mouldings combine to give 
the vertical emphasis and sense of upward movement which m a mark of 
Gothic. Everywhere, movement, individual character, dramatic emotion 
are emphasised. The eagles which support the central column seem to be 
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sweeping round its base; the figures between the arches and at the angles 
of the pulpit stand almost detached, poised and gesturing; in the evan¬ 
gelist symbols at the comer which support the lectern is an agitation 
bordering on the fantastic; the prophets in the spandrils of the arches 
seem to swell beyond the space for which they are designed; while in the 
rebels the characteristics of individual forms arc picked up and emphasised 
by the energetic rhythms of the design. 

The importance of Niccola Pisano and his immediate followers in the 
history of Italian art is difficult to exaggerate. They gave inspiration 
and suggestion to artists in North Italy which helped to break the bonds 
of tradition and set men free to achieve the triumphs of fourteenth- 
century art. Their influence was felt not only in style but in content 
Niccola was among the first Italian artists to introduce the full complement 
of personages into the biblical scenes he depicted, with appropriate 
accessories; and his use of the nude, under stimulus from classical art, 
created a precedent of widespread importance. The Northern influence 
which had shaped their work came mainly through religious houses and 
commercial channels- Apart from the movement of individual monks or 
friars, a number of Cistercian monasteries were established in Italy; and 
Italian merchants, especially those of Siena and Florence, frequented the 
great fairs of Northern Europe, while pilgrimages added to the number 
of Northern visitors to Italy. Gothic influence on Italian architecture 
probably came chiefly through Cistercian example; while sculptors and 
painters would see such easily transportable works as ivories and manu¬ 
scripts, of which a certain number are known to have come to Italy. 
Later, these casual contacts were given a more permanent character by 
the removal of the Fogies to Avignon. But the tide was then beginning 
to turn. For the time being, Italy had little more to learn from the 
North, and in the fourteenth century the flow of influence is from rather 
than towards Italy. 

Meanwhile, painting in Tuscany was moving on a similar path to that 
of sculpture. Almost exactly contemporary with Giovanni l’iaano is 
Duccio di Buoninsegna of Siena, whose work marks development from 
the modified Byzantinism of the thirteenth-century Sienese School to a 
definitely Italian style, by force of a genius inspired from the North and 
untouched by the classical* revival. Among Duccio's earliest works is a little 
Virgin and Child adored by three Franciscan friars, in the Siena Gallery. 
The types ate Byzantine; but the arrangement of the figures, the very 
human child and the graceful, flowing linear pattern made by the contours 
point to Northern influence transmitted through a roark«l personality, 
while the diapered dossal of the background suggests a Northern 
miniature as prototype. Closely related is the famous RiutUai Madonna in 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, once universally accepted as the painting 
bv Cimabue round which Vasari wove the well-known story of its trium¬ 
phant passage from the artist s a studio to Uie church. Documentary 
at tsiv. 48-2 
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research and stylistic analysis* however, have demolished the legend, and 
substituted a likelihood that the Rxudlai Madonna is m fact one which 
in 1235 Duccio contracted with the fraternity of Santa Maria Novella to 
paint. Yet, combined with many characteristics found in the work of 
Dure jo are Florentine elements* which prevent wholehearted acceptance 
of Duccios authorship, and raise the possibility of it being the work of 
an independent master influenced by both Cimahue and Duccio. 

In Duccio's later work, a recrudescenceof Byzantine influence is combined 
with fuller and more delicate modelling and greater feeling for space; a 
development which paves the way to Duccio's crowning achievement, the 
great Mn&tta in the Opera del Duomo of Siena. This was commissioned 
in 1303; and its completion in 1311, and its installation in the cathedral, 
aroused that very excitement and enthusiasm of which Vasari's Florentine 
bias had made the RuccMai Madonna the occasion. Despite the loss of 
five panels, and the dispersal of seven others among museums and private 
collections, the Muestd still retains substantially its original form. On 
the front is the Virgin and Child enthroned, surrounded by angels and 
saints; on the back is a series of panels containing scenes from the later 
life and Passion of Christ; and in the preddla and cornice arc represented 
incidents from childhood and early manhood, the appearances after the 
Crucifixion, and scenes from the life of the Virgin, In its emotional 
power, its accomplidimcut, and its influence, the MatJta must be regarded 
as the Sienese equivalent of Giotto's decoration of the Arena Chapel. As 
never before, the devotion of Siena to the Madonna is given outward and 
visible farm with singular intensity ; and the life of Christ is revealed 
as a profoundly human m well as a divine drama. Within the frame¬ 
work of a strictly Byzantine iconography, figures have taken on a new 
naturalism and expressiveness in gesture and movement; there is a new 
sense of space, and a nascent feeling for landscape; the buildings in 
which a scene is enacted are no longer oriental abstractions, but are 
based on those of Siena itself; there is a vividness in narration, with 
dramatic unity gained by the skilful relating of individual action to the 
central theme; and throughout delicate and subtly varied colour is 
combined w ith graceful linear rhythms to produce a magnificent piece of 
decoration. 

Duccio cast a lustre upon Siena which Florence could not for the 
moment rival. But there also the leaven of new ideas was working. The 
sharp dividing line between art in Florence and Siena which it used to be 
the fashion to trace has largely been obliterated by modem research* 
Despite a bitter rivalry in polities and commerce, cultural intercourse 
between Siena and Florence was dose. Duccio and other Sienese worked 
in Florence; and the still undecided controversy over the Rucdttd 
Madonna illustrates how nearly Florentine and Sienese painters were 
linked. With the coming of Giotto, a breach in ideals and method* 
definitely appears; but for nearly a century after his death, the tendency 
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is again toward? fusion. Giotto himself had some influence m Siena, 
while Sienese influence in Florence was strongly marked. In Florence, at 
the end of the thirteenth century, appears the lialf-lcgcndary figure of 
Cimabue. That he existed is certain; that he was of some note is 
probable from the well-known lines in the Purgatory: 

iVedelte Cimabue nella jiLttura 

T$uer U rampo, ed om lia Gldito il ^ndo. 

But of his work only one certain example remains. From August 1301 
to January 1302 he was director of the mosaic work at Pisa Lathee , 
and worked upon the still intact mosaic of Christ enthroned, attended by 
the Virgin and St John the Evangelist, of winch the St John and part of 
the Christ are reputed to be entirely his work. 1 hi 1 * scarcity ofau then ties 
work lias produced very different conceptions and estimates of Cimabue, 
one party regarding him as among the chief precursors of the Renaissance 
and author of a large body of extant work, another denying that any 
painting by him survives and that he was little more than a mediocrity. 
To-day, opinion halts between these extremes, accepting a conventional 
Cimabue, whom it regards as author of a tolerably coherent group of 
works, related in some degree to the Pisa mosaic and sanctioned by a 
considerable tradition in some cases. Prominent in this group are a 1 irgvi 
and Child enthroned and surrounded by angels, formerly in Santa Triniti 
At Florence, and now in the L'ltiifi, and a series of frescoes which decorate 
the apse and north transept of tlie Upper Church at Assisi. Hint their 
painter was still under strong Byzantine influence is evident; but differ¬ 
ences from Byzantine work appear in more marked and varied expression of 
character and feeling, in greater grace and variety of attitude, and above 
all in the treatment of Form. Outline ceases to be a simple boundary 
line, and is related to the interior modelling to assist in creating a 
feeling of a third dimension. There in contrast also with the method of 
Ca vail ini, who modelled in soft and gradual transit ions of tone and colour. 

Whatever view: be taken concerning the authorship of these and 
similar works, it is beyond argument that in Florence and at Assisi a 
painter or group of painters were active in the late thirteenth anil early 
fourteenth century who broke the spell of Byzantinism and gave a 
vigorous impulse to new achievement- It was into an atmosphere thus 
created and onto a soil thus prepared that Giotto was born. Controversy 
may be acute concerning his training and early work; uncertainty may 
obscure some periods of his activity; but there remains a solid cone of 
indisputable achievement, whose influence and intrinsic character make 
him one of the supreme artists of the Western world. Giotto was probably 
born in 126U, near Florence. According to long tradition hia first master 
was Cimabue; and both documentary evidence and certain characteristics 
of bis earlier work raise the presumption that he visited and worked in 
Rome, probably before 1300, though nothing remains that can be 
regarded us certainly the result ^jf this stay. About his work at Assisi 
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opinion U still sharply divided. None of the work in the Lower Church 
which used to be attributed to him has survived recent criticism; while 
competent opinion has even denied to him the famous St Francis series in 
the Lppcr Church, Of the twenty-eight scenes which compose this, it is 
generally agreed that the last three and part of the first are by a 
follower, Tile rest, despite the use of assistants, are the product of one 
mind, and in many cases of one hand. There is no mention of their 
painter in early documents; And despite a long tradition that they are 
by Giotto, style must determine the issue. In favour of Giotto's author¬ 
ship is a series of marked and fundamental characteristics which are to be 
found only in the undoubted work of Giotto and nowhere else; and if 
the paintings are denied to him, a genius must be invented who developed 
on exactly the same lines as Giotto and disappeared in early manhood. 
Most remarkable in the St Francis series is the attempt to give structural 
character to the forms, and to give a feeling of depth and recession. It 
has been truly said that Giotto was the first mural painter to knock a 
hole in the wall. With him painting is less the decoration of a surface 
than a means of creating three-dimensional space, within which solid 
foras may be organised into an architectural unity. Corresponding to 
this conception is his treatment of human emotions and their interaction. 
His individual figures arc full of vitality, expressing in gesture and action 
a wide range of feeling, control Jed always by a deep-lying tranquillity of 
spirit; while those varying emotions are directly related to the central 
event depicted, leading up to or reinforcing the psychological issna, Tims, 
the pictorial and the dramatic are roads leading to the same end, the 
creation within the picture of a living reality. In no sense, however, U 
Giotto an illusionist In details he reveals the keenest power of observa¬ 
tion, and on occasion delights in some piece of looking-glass reproduction; 
but the reality he creates is of the picture and not of the external world.' 

The power to achieve this end was not fully developed in the St Francis 
series. It reaches maturity in Giotto's next great undertaking, the 
decoration of the Arena Chapel at Padua, completed shortly after 
1305. In design, the Chapel is little more than an oblong box, its inside 
covered with painting. Assistants were responsible for the decoration of 
the roof, and later followers for the painting of the choir. Hut the 
scenes from the story of Joachim and Anna, from the life of the Virgin, 
and from the life and Passion of Christ, which decorate the north and 
south walls of the nave and the choir arch, the figures of Virtues and 
Vice* belong them, and the I^t Judgment on the entrance wall, are 
either by Giotto himself or painted directly under his inspiration In 
these every characteristic of the Assisi paintings is seen developed and 
brought into greater liannony with the other*. A power ofpuychologfcml 
analysis and a pitch of emotional intensity is attained, rare] v equalled by 
any artist, yet without a trace of exaggeration or sentimentality; the 
expression of space is more complete and the relation of objects therein 
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is more assured; and by the subjection of individual colours to the 
control of a general tone a suggestion of enveloping light and air is given. 

Between his stay at Padua and his death in 1350, Giotto worked not 
only in Florence, but at Naples, probably at Bologna and Rimini, and at 
Milan. Possibly also be visited Avignon, and lie is said to have gone to 
Paris. Of all this varied activity, however, practically nothing remains 
except in Florence- There, at some date after 131 1 , he decorated the 
Bardi chapel in Santo Croce with scenes from the life of St Francis, and 
at about the same period the Perumti chapel in the Mine church with 
scenes from the lives of the two St Johns. Of these, the Peruzzi chapel 
paintings have been so restored as to make them almost valueless. Those 
of the Bardi chapel are much better preserved, and in them may he seen 
certain developments in Giotto’s art. The fundamental characteristics of 
the PaduAH scries are all present, but receive a different emphasis- The 
psychological analysis is even more subtle and varied, but the dramatic 
oppositions are less strong and the action more restrained. Ihe expression 
of a third dimension is as complete as formerly, but the influence of 
light plava a larger part For the first time in the history of painting, 
light is used not only as a means of defining individual forms, but as an 
element pervading the whole scene, establishing unity of time and place 
and defining the relation of individual forms one to another. This is 
completely exemplified in one of the roost impressive and moving of the 
frescoes, the Death of St Francis, No violent chiaroscuro is used; the 
light has a gentle ambient quality, appropriate to the delicate restraint 
with which the subject is treated.' But there are definite east shadows and 
the lights are modulated according to their relation to one source, so 
that the sense of one place and one atmosphere is firmly established. 

On Giotto’s artistic personality the rare panel paintings by him throw 
no additional light, nor do his activities as architect and sculptor. In 
1334 he was appointed chief architect of the cathedral of Florence, and 
he is traditionally credited with the design of the famous campanile. But 
how far the present form is due to him is unknown; and equal uncertainty 
surrounds his share in the reliefs which decorate its lower storey. 
After his death, the main centre of artistic influence passed to Siena, 
where Simone Martini had developed an art w hose main inspiration came 
from Duccio and Northern Gothic. The earliest fully authenticated work 
bv him which survives is the large fresco of the Virgin and Child 
enthroned and surrounded by saints, in the former Council Chandler of 
the Palazzo Puhbli™ at Siena, signed and dated 1315. The design derives 
from Ducdos Mattia, and the principal saints represented are the same. 
Even more explicitly than that work, the painting marks the supremacy 
in Siena of the cult of the Virgin. It carries inscriptions exhorting to 
justice and righteousness, the Virgin being conceived as presiding over 
the deliberations of the city government The isolation of the enthroned 
Virgin and Child, and the distinguished bearing and dignified gestures 
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of the attendant figures, create ad atmosphere of courtly elegance, and 
witnesses the influence of that aspect of the Northern Gothic spirit 
which found expression in the feudal hierarchy and the courts of chivalry. 
Gothic influence also appears m the emphasis on the vertical lines of the 
design, in the pinnacles and delicate tracery of the throne, and in the 
flowing lines of the drapery. In Simone's later work Ducciesrjtie and 
Gothic element* are more completely fused into a personal style, marked 
by pensive, gracious figures, more human and consciously elegant than 
in Duccio, and by a keen feeling for the decorative beauty of line and 
colour. The most ambitious surviving work by Simone, the decoration 
of the chapel of St Martin in the Lower Church at Assisi, reveals little of 
Giotto's psychological penetration and dramatic power, despite the care¬ 
fully studied realism in action and expression. Vet by virtue of Simone's 
special gifts, it is more completely satisfactory as decoration of a wall 
within a given architectural setting thnn any work by Giotto. These 
special gifts found their full expression in ail Annunciation in the Dfirzi, 
dated 1333, in which Simones brother-in-law, Lippu Mem mi, collabo¬ 
rated with him. In the central panel by Simone himself the Sienese 
tradition and the influence of Northern Gothic have met in perfect union, 
to produce one of the most exquisite works in the history of Italian art. 
The problems of space and movement which Giotto raised and solved, 
and which later generations of Florentines were to develop and overcome, 
are here set aside in favour of bold and subtle linear rhythms, delicious 
harmonies and contrasts of colour, and delicately wrought detail; all 
inspired by a mystic, contemplative spirit, remote from the ordinary 
passions of mankind. 

In 1330 Simone settled at Avignon, where he died in l3lt, the 
centnd figure of a considerable group of painters. His influence, if Jess 
widespread and subversive than Giotto’s, was profound in the channels 
within which it ran. It powerfully affected the course of Sienese art in the 
fourteenth mid most uf the fifteenth century* it is stamped upon the 
Trecento painters of Naples and Fisa, where Simone had worked; and as 
mentioned earlier it travelled north from Avignon to give a new orientation 
to Northern Gothic painting, and to lay the foundations of the inter¬ 
national Gothic style of the late fourteenth century. On his immediate 
followers it is unnecessary to dwell. Some were accomplished painters, 
with distinct individualities, notuhly Harm of Siena; but substantially 
their ideas and me thuds did not pass beyond those of Simone, The case 
is different with two younger contemporaries of Simone, the brothers 
Pietro and Amhrogio Lorenretti. Their work owes little to Simone 
Martini or to Gothic art, and is mainly a direct development from Duccio, 
modified by the influence of Giotto and the Pisan sculptors. This appears 
in the earliest signed work by Pietro, a polyptyeh in the Sieve of Arezzo, 
the contract for which is dated 1330, and in an altarpiece painted in 
13S9 for the Carmelite Church in Siena, which marks the transition to 
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Pietros mature style, characterised by an admirable balance of decorative 
cl aims with modi] mental design and by poignant though restrained emotion. 
A celebrated example is the fresco of the Virgin and Child between 
St Francis and St John the Evangelist in the south transept of the 
Lower Church at Assisi, in which an unusual strain of tenderness softens 
the painter's natural austerity. This austerity, however, reasserts itself in 
a Crucifixion and a Descent from the Cross, part of a series of scenes from 
the Passion near at hand in the same church; and joined with profundity 
of feeling and grandeur of design makes these paintings comparable with 
the work of Giotto, But a Sienese instinct for decoration ho* prevented 
the breaking up of the wall surface, the painting being treated as a great 
bas-relief, with a rhythmic sweep of contour as the painter's chief pre¬ 
occupation. A dm i I nr successful adjustment of the claims of dramatic action, 
of the third dimension, and of surface unity is revealed in the latest known 
painting by Pietro, an ultarpieoc signed and dated representing the 
Birth nf the Virgin, now in the Opera del Duonio at Siena. The figures are 
admirably disposed in space and all play their part in the little domestic 
drama, their dignity relieved by delicate touches of realism in expression 
and gesture; while the whole builds up into an imposing linear pattern. 

The earliest accepted w ork by Ambrogio Lorenzetti is a Virgin and 
Chiiil at Vico f Abate, dated 1319, which reflects in its types the influence 
of Duccio, and in its sculpturesque treatment that of Niccola and Giovanni 
Pisano, In later work a more free and rhythmic play of contour suggests 
contact with Northern Gothic, and an increasing mastery over space- 
ex presston and dramatic narrative the influence of Giotto. 

To Ambrogios maturity belongs the famous altarpieee at Massa 
Marittima, with the Virgin and Child enthroned and surrounded by saints 
and angel-?. This third Monti of the Sienese Trecento differs strikingly 
from its predecessors. In contrast with the gracious dignity of Duccio's 
figures and the courtly elegance of Simone Martini's is the massive con¬ 
struction and vigorous action of Ambrogio LoremefctTs; while n note 
of gaiety is struck, wiiich has a counterpart in the decorative effect of 
the delicate, clear colour and the rich gilding. Similar characteristics 
mark Ambrogio 1 * best known work, the three frescoes in the Palazzo 
PubblicQ of Siena, completed in 1339, one containing elaborate symbolical 
representations of Good and Bod Government, the others showing their 
consequences. Individual figures in the first fresco are among the finest 
Ambrogio ever produced, akin to fine classical sculpture in their dignity 
and the understanding of construction they reveal But, in general, pictorial 
effect has been sacrificed to didactic and allegorical needs; and dis- 
proportion in the figures, and their alternate isolation and crowding, 
confuse the design. In the Consequences of Good Government, the 
architectural and landscape setting is skilfully constructed, and the little 
figures at work or play are delightfully alert and naturalistic. But neither 

this nor the almost ruined CoMJtequcnces of Bud Government contain 
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anything to compare with the majestic figures in the adjoining fresco; and 
they owe their charm mainly to the tapes t ry -1 ike pattern they make upon 
the wall. 

The race of great painters in Siena came to an end with the disappear¬ 
ance of the Lorenzctti. They had few immediate followers and their 
limited influence on the neat generation was soon displaced by that of 
Simone Martini and of Northern Gothic, which shaped the later wort of 
such painters as Lippo Vanni and Bartolo di Frcdi, and dominated that 
of Andrea Vanni and Taddeo di Bartolo, From these painters in turn 
descended another group, who were practically indifferent to the problems 
of form and movement which fascinated their Florentine con temporaries- 
and who gave themselves up to the creation of lovelv Madonnas and to 
vivacious stoiy-telling* enriched with every possible refinement of pattern 
and colour they could deviise. Bassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, and Satio di 
Pietro* enchanting as they can be* entirely lack the imaginative force and 
large rhythms of theLorcmetti* Their work may titillate the senses, but it 
never stirs the blood. So, the seed of the Renaissance found but sterilesoil in 
Siena; and such fruit as it produced there in the late fifteenth century was 
little mare than an imitation and adaptation of the greater art of Florence, 

Meanwhile, in Florence, Giotto's dominant personality had bred a 
succession of increasingly feeble imitators who perpetuate! the outward 
form of his work, though incapable of assimilating its informing spirit. 
Yet even during his lifetime* ideals and methods different from his were 
evident; and the history of Trecento art in Florence is largely that of 
artists in whose work influences from Siena and from the North modi¬ 
fied and even transformed the Giottesque tradition. In this process 
imitation played a larger part than independent thought, and few out¬ 
standing personalities emerged. Quite apart stands the sculptor Andrea 
Pisano, whose work, derived directly from Giovanni Pisano* was touched 
by the influence of Giotto* and received high distinction through his own 
personality. Only one work certainly by him survives* the bronze doors 
of the south entrance to the Ikptisten r at Florence* decorated with 
reliefs of scenes from the life of St John the Baptist and of personifica¬ 
tions of the Virtues. These are signed and dated 1330* the date when 
the model was finished; the doors themselves being finished and in 
position by 1836. The designs fill their allotted spaces admirably and 
combine dignified simplicity with extraordinary variety. The relief b 
never unduly accentuated, and no extravagant feats of foreshortening or 
recession are attempted; yet space in which the action can take place is 
adequately suggested. The figures themselves in proportions and drapery 
occasionally suggest classical prototypes, and are marked by a restrained 
naturalism which never degenerates into triviality; while the dramatic 
feeling, though vigorous, is kept well under control. Hie same dements 
are present that make up the art of Giotto; but the sculptor has greater 
feeling for grace and charm than the painter. 
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Upon the immediate followers of Giotto it is unnecessary to dwell at 
length. Names such as Ste&no, Buffiilidaoo, and Pucci o Cap&nna have 
come down to us, with which no work can be securely associated; while 
there is a large group of paintings directly inspired by Giotto, such as 
the St Nicholas and St Mary Magdalene series in the Lower Church at 
Assisi, and the allegorical representations of the Franciscan virtues in the 
vault of the crossing, whose painters are unknown. Attempts to attach 
recorded names to anonymous works have been frequent, but have so far 
yielded no convincing results. Among distinguishable artistic personalities 
are the master of the St Cecilia altarpiece in the Uffiri, who completed 
Giotto's St Francis scries, and Jacopo del Casentino, both of them minor 
artists. Of greater interest is Taddeo Gaddi {ob. 1366), a prolific pointer 
whose decoration of the Baroncclli chapel in Santa Croce with scenes from 
the life of the Virgin is an unconvincing compromise between the aims 
and methods of Giotto and the claims of decorative effect varied by 
occasional invention in the treatment of light. 

Among later painters directly influenced by Giotto an outstanding 
figure is one Maso, painter of the scenes from the life of St Sylvester in 
Santa Croce, a mysterious figure whose identity has become almost in* 
extricablv confused with that of another painter, Giotlino. His spacious 
dignified designs, in which colour define# form and suggests light, and his 
psychological insight and dramatic power, make him worthy of com¬ 
parison with Giotto; but Sienese influence has given his individual figures 
greater grace and elegance and encouraged a more anecdotal realism. In 
contrast, the work of Bernardo Paddi (active c. 1317-48) was in¬ 
creasingly dominated by Sienese and Gothic ideals, and in his late work 
everything is directed towards creating a richly decorated surface. 
Similarly, Andrea da Firenze {active 1343-77), now securely identified 
as painter of the well-known frescoes in the Spanish clwipel in Santa 
Maria Novella, whole-heartedly adopted Sienese conventions in his 
vivacious epitome of the cultural and religious ideas of his day. 

A distinct and intermediate group is formed by Andrea di done, 
called Orcagna, his brothers Nardo and Jacopo, and their immediate 
followers. Two certain works by Orcagna himself survive; an altarpiece 
in Santa Maria Novella at Florence, signed and dated 1357, and the taber- 
* node in Or San Michele at Florence, completed according to an inscription 
in 1359. In the altarpiece, sculpturesque heads and the dignified types 
reflect Giotto's influence, but mate unhappily with the linear elaboration 
of the drapery folds and the multiplication of surface ornament. In the 
Or San Michele tabernacle Orcagna achieved a successful combination of 
Italian Gothic design with mosaic and with sculpture which reveals the 
influence of Andrea Pisano. Dramatic action is subordinated to securing 
grace in movement and design; hut dignity and simplicity are well pre¬ 
served. The famous painting of the Last Judgment in the Strozzi 
chapel in Santa Maria Novella* was once universally considered as by 
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Orcagna; but the difficulty of reconciling its style with that of the 
signed altarpieee has led to its being attributed to Nardo di Clone, 
though no work by him has yet been identified. 

Outside Florence, Giotto's influence had made itself felt chiefly in 
North and North-East Italy. In Lombardy, Italo-Byzantine conventions 
ruled until about the middle of the century, when a small group of 
Giottcsque painters appeared, with Gothic influence modifying the pro¬ 
portions of their figures and their treatment of draperies and giving their 
work a marked genre character. On the Venetian mainland, Giotto's 
influence was felt at Padua in the work of Guaricnto and Altichiero of 
Verona, together responsible for die charming frescoes in the chapel of San 
Giorgio, In Venice itself, looking towards the East, Byzantine designs and 
methods held sway until modified by influences direct from the North; 
while in Rimini, painters such as Giuliano Ha Rimini And bis follower 
Baronzio owed emandpatinn from Byzantine convention primarily to 
Cavallini, though a number of paintings by unknown hands also witness 
the influence of Giotto, 

Meanwhile Gothic influence had made itself felt to some extent in all 
the more important artistic centres of Italy. The connexion between 
France and Lombardy at the [wriod was partirulariy close, and had its 
effect in Lombard miniature painting of the period. An early example 
is the work of Giovanni no del Grass; ( ob. 1398), sculptor /uni architect, 
best known by a remarkable book of drawings of birds and animals in 
the Municipal Library at Bergamo, which are an exact parallel to the 
drawings with which Northern artists illustrated bestiaries and treatises 
on hunting and enriched other works. From Verona and Venice, the 
main roads to the north ran over the passes into Austria and Southern 
Germany; and Northern influence on their art came chiefly through those 
countries, as is evident in the work of Stefano da Verona (active ] 435-38), 
a master of dainty realism and delicate decoration. In Venice itself, the 
presence of Gentile da Fabriano combined with Northern influence to 
produce painters such as JacobeUo dj Fiore (active 1415-38} and 
Giambono (active 1430-62), who, with Antonio Vivariui of Mnrano and 
Giovanni d'Alamngna, are minor figures in the transition from Byzan¬ 
tine to Renaissance art in Venice, 

Gentile da Fabriano himself is a far more important product of Northern 
influence in Italy. Of Uiuhrian origin, he worked in many places, 
especially in North Italy; and in his earlier work contact with Gothic art 
is evident. To his maturity belongs an Adoration of the Magi in the 
Uffizi, dated 1423, in which linear pattern and exquisite detail are so 
enriched with gold and colour us to make it one of the moot delightful pieces 
of decoration produced in Western Europe. Virtually, the painting is a 
miniature from a manuscript, on a vast scale. Considerations of space, 
movement, individual psychology, drama, play no part. It is a scene from 
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a gorgeous pageant of medieval court life, frozen into immobility for the 
spectators’ perpetual delight. It is the culmination of a phase m 
so perfect within its limited range as almost to deny the possibility o 
farther progress save by a change in ideals. Kiat change is ores ° 
in Gentile’s latest work, in which a dawning interest in human personality 
fljid its embodiment reflects the influence on a purely medicv pain cr 
of humanist ideas. 

In Jacopo Bellini, a native of Venice, these ideas wrought ft greater 
change, and made him the chief precursor of the great age o^ 
in Venice. In 1433 he seems to have been assistant to Gentile da 
Fabriano in Florence, where a turmoil of eager experiment and creative 
activity set its mark on his work. His chief monument is two volumes 
of drawings in the British Museum and the Louvre. His medieval origins 
are revealed in numerous detached anti realistic studies of animals 
genre scenes; hut a new urientation appears in his compositions, both 
from the Old and New Testament, in which decorative aud realistic 
trivialities are disregarded in favour of broad sweeping design and 
dramatic emphasis. The direct influence of classical art appears in drawings 
of classical architecture and sculpture, and in the choice of classical subjects: 
human anatomy, the nude,and movement are investigated: and elaborate 
studies in perspective and foreshortening are made. New sources of 
inspiration, humanism and scientific curiosity, are at work; am new 
weapons are being forged to express new idea*. Jacopo’s paintings are 
less remarkable; but all reveal a feeling for noble design andTor human 
emotion which foreshadows the triumphs of his great sons, Gentile and 

Giovanni. , „ 

In the work of Antonio Pisano, culled Pisanello (ol. 1+55), the parting 
of the ways is even more clear. As draughtsman and painter, lie beiuugs 
mainly to the Middle Ages; as medallist, he is in the full stream of the 
Renaissance. Hi* art, even more than that of Gentile, is one of pageantry 
and courtly display. Almost entirely it was devoted to the service of the 
great princely houses of Italy, for whom he not only executed paintings 
and medals, but designed jewellery and costumes, For these purposes he 
made a large number of drawings, which combine such extraordinary 
acuteness of observation with power and delicacy of craftsmanship that it 
has needed the evidence of camera and cinematograph to verify some of 
the movements and attitudes recorded. In these drawings, which Pisanello 
made throughout his career, descent from the Northern illuminators and 
their Lombard followers is dear; in, the paintings, which belong to the 
earlier part of his life, the emphasis on linear pal tern and the elaboration 
of decorative and genre detail are equally witness to Northern influence. 
In contrast ore the medals, of which the earliest is one of the Emperor 
John Palaeologus, probably executed about 1+38. The medal, as com* 
memorating human personality and achievement, was a fit vehicle for 
embodiment of the spirit of humanism, and so Pisanello used it. His 
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portraits of the great figures of his day are among the moat vigorous and 
living memorials of them which have come down to us, It. is f however, 
on tile reverse of his medals that Pisanello^ genius finds complete ^ope. 
Heraldic devices, hnpr£ft f incidents serious or humorous referring to the 
sitter, with or without lettering, are used singly or in combination to 
construct designs of singular perfection, admirably filling the allotted 
circle, exquisite in detail but momimental in effect, whose degree of 
relief is perfectly adjusted to the area they occupy. 

In Florence the Gothic ideal found its last and greatest exponent in 
Lorenzo Monaco, and in liis work took on a definitely Tuscan character. 
His elegant and slender figures, and the elaboration and swing of their 
draperies, do not prevent the sculpturesque character of the forms being 
maintained; and in thus establishing a balance between the claims of 
decorative effect and of the third dimension, Lorenzo Monaco preserves 
in some degree the Giottesque tradition and is related to the I*orenzctth 
In his later work a simpler treatment of the draperies and a more care¬ 
fully studied relation of the forms in space appear; a development which 
reaches a climax in a Coronation of the Virgin in the tiffin, dated 14-13, 
and reveals that* after temporary' eclipse* the leaven uf methods and 
ideal* akin to those of Giotto if not directly inspired by him was again 
working in Florence. An even more striking example of this is the 
work of Masolmo da P&nieale. Among the few fully authenticated works 
by him are two sets of frescoes at Castiglkme d'Olona, near Varese; one 
iu the choir of the Collegiata, representing scenes from the Life of the 
V itgin and from the early life of Christ, painted c. 1425, the other in the 
Baptistery, representing scenes from the life of St John the Baptist, 
painted in 1435 according to a renewed inscription. In the earlier work, 
Gothic influence has inspired the attenuated figures, frail and insub¬ 
stantial , wi th draperies fal li ng i n fiuwj ng decorati ve cu ryes. In the intern al 
between this and the later work s the genius of Masaccio had stamped 
itself on Florence; and primarily under the influence of this, Masotino's 
figures have taken on a new solidity and a new vigour of action, together 
with a new unity in an adequate three-dimensional space. 

The change mirrored in the work of Mnsolino is the change from 
medieval to renaissance art. From the early fifteenth century onward, 
medieval conceptions and methods might still find favour with certain 
artists, or leave their imprint on men inspired hy other ideals; but 
they appeared as survivals from an earlier age, unconnected with the 
main currents of thought and action. This fundamental change had its 
principal centre of radiation in Florence. Discussion of its causes belongs 
to the general cultural history of the period. Here, it is only necessary 
to emphasise tliat the revival of classical learning and of enthusiasm for 
cl&ssu^l literature and art was less a cause than an effect Primarily, the 
Renaissance was a change in attitude towards life, which seeking for 
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a touchstone found it in classical antiquity. Knowledge of th e yosA 
world had never been lost during the Middle Ages, but m the fifteenth 
century that knowledge acquired a new use and value, which m tum 
stimulated its growth. ... . 

In art this change in attitude towards life affected both spirit and 
form, The development of humanistic ideas took God away from the 
centre of the cosmos and put man in His place. The Christian religion 
continued to supply the majority of themes to the artist but the human 
element was given increasing grandeur and significance, while the divine 
became more and more human. At the same time, subjects drawl, from 
classical mythology became more common, in which anthropomorphic 
instincts found full scope, while historical events and incidents from 
secular literature provided material in which man occupied the whole 
stage. The development of portraiture is another aspect of the same 
tendency, reflecting the increased importance of human personality and 
the growth of self-consciousness. In form, change came chiefly through 
the spirit of scientific enquiry which was abroad. Imitation of detail mid 
conventional formulas for the reproduction of appearance no longer sat is tied 
artists. They became interested in problems of basic structure, and so 
the study of human anatomy developed and the increased use of the nude 
figure, while action, gesture, and facial expression became the objects 
of elaborate analysis. In this search for a more penetrating realism the 
antique provided both an incentive and a restraining force. Ml 1 U 1 classical 
art in the eyes and minds of artists. Gothic standards became discredited, 
while feeling for harmony, balance, and proportion was inculcated, which 
saved Italian art from following the same path as the art of Handera. 
At the same time, the problem arose, especially in painting, of so 
adjusting the relative size of individual forms and their relation tn 
space as to give the appearance of the scene as a whole; and towards its 
solution was directed the study of perspective, and uf light amiI shade. 
The one provided a logical framework, within which the problems of 
relative size and distance were automatically, if arbitrarily, solved; the 
other not only helped to give individual forms three-dimensiooal character, 
but joined perspective in securing unity, portly by enabling the artist to 
cive emphasis at decisive points, partly by its power when adjusted 
with reference to one source of light to establish identity of tune and 
of place throughout a scene. Here also, though less directly than in 
the case of individual forms, the influence of the antique played a part, 
in stimulating search for harmony, balance, and monumental character in 

Ireall essentials, the aims and methods of Renaissance artists had been 
anticipated by Giotto; and it is from bim and Andrea Pisano that 
the sculptors and pain fora of fifteenth-century Florence descend, rather 
than from their immediate predecessors. The first decisive manifestation 
of re vival was in sculpture. In. 1401 a competition was held for the 
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design of the north door* of the Baptistery of Florence Among the 
seven competitors were Filippo Brunelleschi* Lorenzo Ghiberti* NiccohV 
d" Arezzo, and Jacopo dell ft Quercia, ft constellation of extr*ordmaiy 
brilliance, in u p hich every aspect of the early Renaissance spirit is repre¬ 
sented, The subject set was a design for the Sacrifice of Abraham, within 
a panel of the same size and shape as those on the doors by Andrea 
Pisano, Ghiberti u p as the winner, and his pinel is tu-duv in the Bargdlo 
with that of Brunelleschi. 

Brunelleschi, perhaps because of his failure in the competition, 
abandoned sculpture for architecture, and became one of its greatest 
masters. In his competition panel the design is less skilfully planned 
and the technique less accomplished than in Ghiberti's; but the figures 
have greater nnhildv and grandeur, evidently due to study from the 
antique, and are united by a more intense dramatic feeling. 

Ghiberti, whatever his limitations as an artist, ranks among the finest 
craftsmen iu metal that the West hu produced; and by virtue of his 
writings ranks us one of the most important and reliable sources for tint 
history of art in Florence* The works on which Ins reputation rests are the 
bronze doors for the north entrance of the Baptistery* which were completed 
in 1434, and a second pair of doom for the east entrance, commissioned in 
1435 and finished in 1453, which Michelangelo pronounced worthy to be 
the gates of Paradise. The main decoration of the north doors consists of 
reliefs representing scenes from the life of Christ In the figures, Gothic 
treatment of the drapery mingles with classic reminiscence in attitude 
and gesture to produce a studied elegance. Realistic and descriptive detail 
help to make the narrative vivid, though the dramatic effect is often 
weak. In the design, surfaces are broken up and planes put in recession 
to produce a pictorial effect, in sharp contrast to the concentration 
by Andrea Pisano on the frontal plane, inaugurating methods which 
Donatello was to use with uurivailed power. In the east doors, carrying 
reliefs of scenes from the Old Testament, increased influence of the 
antique is evident iu greater suavity of form, while skill in modelling 
and casting has developed to yield an amazing variety in depth and 
angle of relief. In the interval between the completion of the two sets of 
doors, Donatello had reached maturity and Masaccio had been at work, 
and their influence is traceable in Ghiberti's increasing effort to attain 
the effect of a painting and hLs consequent sacrifice of the qualities which 
give sculpture monumental and decorative character. 

In contract is the work of Jacopo della Quercia, horn in Siena but 
singularly little affected by current Sienese fashions. In hh work, the 
cxquisiieness and pictorial elaboration of Ghiberti is replaced by monu¬ 
mental forms and large rhythms, which anticipate and, indeed, inspired 
Michelangelo. In his earliest known work, the sepulchral monument in 
Lucca Cathedral to Ilaria del Carretto, simplicity and breadth combine 
with ddicacy to make the recumbent effigy one of the most spiritual 
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Gothic miiaina in Jocopohmost rcni.cs » t ick, ti.c p<irt«lor,. 11 ^ 

i SBi2t , 5S?55i^ i 

vorag nuin, he rfritoa Bologn*. Airfjr th^igh to. 

«- - * 

iuicnlotol The B™im SU iw»t of the front*! {dura, hrahgraimJ mid 
“i;,*; W, s „"f to tofdcnt, to relief lo», to mra»| btod -d 
ST With no traceable imitation of the antique, they hove d the 
grandeur and restraint of early Greek work. The gestures and »ttitu 
L natural and unforced, yet intently dramatic 
from their combination has arisen a senes <***?* "*. *' th ’j* 
character hut all alike monumental, oil mingling subtlety in JtaJjn 

breadth of statement, all conceived in £ 

them lies a creative imagination comparable to that which covered 

raiocg «ulplon of to f*riod ~ Dorafcto 

smSs sg^ssaSS 

the range of sculpture. His bronze David was the find free ata ding 
rude figure cast in bronze since classical tunes; his equ^tnan statue at 
Padua to the amtoUkre Gattamelata, though not the hret of .hkia, 
created a type whose influence is not yet exhausted. and hr 
e SS portSt busts made in Ttaly. Similarly, to established forms he 
Ive new life. The pictorial possibilities of the relief he pusbrel almost 
ta breaking point; the wall tomb was given a new dignity and a wider 
mrcc . aJfafc use of putii was little short of anew invention 
hewas architectural feigner as well as sculptor; and mto such structures 
L the ciborium in St Peters at Home, and the feunework of the Annum 
datiou relief in Santa Croce at Florence, he introduced oomtilnatmns of 
decorative motives, mainly derived from the antique, tea c wi & 
freedom and boldness. In technique, Donatello likewise opened new 
paths. His work was sometimes coarse and hasty, blit idways spon 
™d direct, definitely divorcing sculpture from the Y">tk of the>>£ 
smith' and in Hie adaptation of work to the position in which it was to 
C sren he was an innovator. Finally, behind *.» nregmabty and resource 
UvTcep and passionate emotion. In Donatello, the Henaissanre spirit 
of Stifle observation and enquiry was tacarnate, driving bun to a 
penetrating realism, saved from the sordid and commonplace by a 
Sorting sense of mans dip&tj and by a lync or dremahe instmct. 
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Painting: Fra Angelico 


He explored not tmly the fxwfribilitics of form hot of movcmeot; anil, 
both in single figure* and m compositions, there is a poise, a suggest ion 
of capacity for change, which gives a vitality whose exuberance anticipate* 
baroque sculpture. 

To Gothic art, Donatello owed little. Such early work as the marble 
David in the Bargello has Gothic swing and proportions, but in the 
slightly later St George from Or San Michele these have almost dis¬ 
appeared. The literal realism of the Poggio Braociolim in the Cathedral 
of Florence and of the Zuccune on the Campanile is soon tempered, in 
such work as the magnificent bronze David of c. 1430 in the Bargello. 
After a visit to Home, deliberate recollection of the antique is discernible 
in his work for a time, but soon becomes so merged in the artist's own 
technique as to become part of his own personality, expressed in such 
masterpieces as the Annunciation relief in Santa Croce, the singing gallery 
from the Cathedral, and the bronze doors and the figures in the Old 
Sacristy at San Lorenzo, During his visit to Padua from 144$ to 1453* 
Donatello was at the height of his powers. There he executed the statue 
to Gftttamelatft and the bronze figures and the reliefs which glorify the 
high altar in the Santo, w orks which changed the whole current of art in 
Northern Italy and laid the foundations of the art of the Cmquecento 
there. That art was Anticipated in Donatello's work on his return to 
Florence, The reliefs on the pulpit of San Lorenzo, designed if not carried 
out by him, the Judith and Holofemes in the Loggia dci Laud* the 
St Mary Magdalene in the Baptistery, anil the St John the Baptist in 
Siena Cathedral, have passed far beyond the limits of quattrocento ideas 
both in spirit and method. The stage h prepared for Michelangelo and, 
ultimately, for Bernini, 

Expression of the Renaissance spirit in painting took much the same 
course as in sculpture. The relations of the two arts were m close that 
movement in the one almost inevitably prod need corresponding movement 
in the other. Among the painters w'bo mark the transition from Gothic 
to Renaissance art outstanding figures are Fra Angelico and Paolo 
Uccello. In Fra Angelico, a medieval spirit clothed itself in a Re¬ 
naissance dress. Humanism as an attitude towards life scarcely touched 
him. He became a realist in his statement of the external facts of nature 
and their relations; but wdtb human emotions and human drama he con¬ 
cerned himself little. His imagination created a world remote from all 
the passions of mankind, a mystic's ecstatic vision of a perfect state, in 
which earthly events took on a heavenly significance. For him pain and 
sorrow cease to exist, and even Hell becomes only a fantastic dream. In 
the character of his imagination, Fra Angelico changed little; only in its 
outward expression do the Middle Ages And the Renaissance meet His 
earlier work is in the full late Gothic tradition, and suggests the influence 
of Lorenzo Monaco. Later, as in such paintings as the Drscenifinm the 
Cross in San Marco at Florence, the figures are more fully characterLed and 
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better constructed, problems of the third dimension receive more atten- 
uTZ TXt^n Ugta, of « M-U* *“3 
backgrounds in which subtlety of observation is joined to breadth 
atmospheric qualitv. At the same time, exquisite taste is shewn in the 
construction of* colour pattern. In this, Fra Angelico 
out faithful to Gothic ideak He uses light and shade mainly to gi 
individual forms solidity, not as a means of coi^trucUrg a e^ 
anil never allows it to obscure the brightness and punty of h »; tote.Or 
lovely Annunciation at Cortona closes the pha*c m ril i "b L 
which Gothic influence still plays a considerable P^.b-the decond 
of the cells and cloisters of the monastery of San Marco with a senes 
Zxccx* representing scenes from the Life and Passion of Christ,, wh ch 
was earned out with the help of assistants between 143 1 and 144o, the 
Gothic elements are subordinate. There is a suggestion of them W the 
upward swinging design of the monumental TranAfguraito*, in wluc i 
the figure of Christ has the solemn dignity of primitive sculpt lire, but 
they are completely absent from the half-length fig°» * <;hmt and of 
great Dominicans in the lunettes of the cloisters, m which I'm An^lieo 
mare nearly than in any other work expresses n humanist conreptiun of 

hlS ln U SlTtrest with Fra Angelico, Paolo Uccello to the end of his career 
retains Gothic mannerisms in bis fonns, though from the beginning 
he approaches his work In a scientific and humanist spirit. In hi> cady 
work, the slender figures, the decretive emphasis on outline aiid a 
fantastic element in the forms, witness Gothic influence, and p^sibty 
that of Ptandlo, with w hom Uccello might have come mto touch during 
a visit to Venice. In toe much repainted equestrian effigy of bir John 
Hu wkwood io the cathedral of Florence, successful mim.cy of sculpture 
docs not prevent the main emphasis bemg on profile; and this holds true 
of Uccello's best known work, toe three battle scenes representmg the 
defeat of the Sienese by the Florentines at Son Ronmno m 1432, dis¬ 
tributed among the Uttoi, the Louvre, and the National Gallery. In 
these, in the frescoes telling the story of Noah m t lied outers of tmnto 
Maria Novella at Florence, and In a predella representing the story of the 
Profanation of the Host,executed in 1468 for the Confraternity of C orpus 
Domini at Urbino, the intention to use line and colour primarily for 
decoration is evident, combined with a passionate interest in problems of 
foreshortening and perspective. Uccello’s attitude towards these latter has 
often been misunderstood. Tliat they are used to create illusion is highly 
unlikely, since ail other weans io that end are nested- Hither they 
seem directed towards giving a firm and logical framework to the picture, 
so that in constructing a pattern problems of recession and proportion 
should automatically be solved. In Paolo Uccello there is nothing of 
Fra Angelico’ 8 mystic vision; his passion is rather that of the scientist 
absorbed in a problem whose solution will remove all difficulties. His 
modem counterpart Is Seurat, with his calculated pointillism; and like 
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Seurat, his greatness as an artist depends more on such imponderable 
matter as design and colour than on the machinery he uses. 

W ith the rise of Masaccio, a figure comparable in stature to Donatello 
appears among painters. In bis brief life—he was born in 1401 and died 
between 1427 and 1+39—he gave expression to every aspect of Renaissance 
thought, and set Florentine painting upon the road it was to travel until 
its decay. In his case, the question of origins is unimportant beside that 
of achievement. Hi* early work, such as the Virgin and Child with 
St Anne in the U ifizi, reveals hint asn follower of Masolino. His sub¬ 
sequent relations with that punter are obscure; and there is a well-marked 
group of work, certainly by the same hand, which some writers regard as 
by Masolino working under the influence of Masaccio, and others as early 
works by Masaccio himself. Fortunately, to understand and appreciate 
Masaccio, decision on the matter is needless, since paintings indisputably 
by him exist Among these is the dtarpiecc of 1436 punted for the 
Carmine Church at Ffca, the centre panel of which, representing the Virgin 
and Child enthroned with angels, is in the National Gallery at London. 
Not since Giotto painted liad so massive and imposing a figure as the 
Madonna, conceived and carried nut in three dimensions, lieen seen in 
Tuscany. Distinction, elegance, and grace have been disdained in favour 
of robustness and vitality. Mother and Child alike are heroic but not 
divine; made in a larger mould than humanity but of the same dav. Yet 
for all its qualities, the Pisa Madonna is gauche and immature when set 
beside the frescoes which decorate the IJrancaeci chapel, in the Carmine 
Church at Florence. Those undoubtedly by Masaccio are the Expulsion 
from Paradise, Christ and the Tribute Money, St Peter distributing the 
goods of the community, St Peter baptizing, St Peters shadow heating 
the maimed, and the Resurrection of the Prefect’s Son, of which part was 
executed by Filippino Lippi. In these, human personality is given an 
emphasis and a dignity such ns it had rarely received before in Christian 
art. Each figure is searchingly characterised, firmly constructed, given 
its appropriate and significant action or attitude; each seems to stand by 
itself, a complete being conscious of itself, of its own weaknesses and 
strengths. Yet individuality has not meant isolation, and in each fresco 
the forms are brought into unity. Grasp of perspective has provided a 
firm scaffolding on which to hang construction in space, and almost for 
the first time in the history of painting every part of the picture is seen 
and treated in definite relation to a given source of illumination. In 
this, Masaccio reveals his grasp of the mechanism of painting; in the 
noble rhythm of his design, and in his power not only to express human 
emotion but to give it a point of dramatic concentration, he becomes a 
great artist. His art is founded on intense observation and knowledge of 
men and nature, inspired by a vivid imagination, guided and controlled 
by a profound feeling for pictorial and dramatic construction; an art 
that picked up the torch lighted by Giotto, and handed it on to 
Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo. * 




CHAPTER XXV 

THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE 

Iv ad eloquent letter Gregorius 1 iferwis fispnssttl the regret felt by 
the whole humanist world at the death of Nicholas V (145o). He was 
very nearly succeeded by another humanist, Cardinal Bessarion, but at 
the last moment the Conclave fought shy of a Greek who wore & beard. 
Su they elected in his place a Spaniard, who was of high character, sound 
learning, and political capacity, but whose chief recommendation was his 
age of seventy-eight. The new Pope, who took the title of Cahstus III, 
devoted his whole energies, which were still considerable, to the furtherance 
of a crusade against the Turks and to the advancement of his Borgia 
nephews. In 14oS he was succeeded by Aeneas Sylvius Piccokmiini, and 
the hopes of the humanists revived. But Pius II was a man of letters 
rather than a scholar, and he was far too intelligent to rate the pretensions 
of the humanists at their ow n value. The greatest of them, Valla, died the 
year before his election, and Poggio the year after. Filelfo still was left, 
but, when he clamoured for preferment, the Pope put him olf with cotir- 
tcous answer And a few small presents. He shewed s however* 1 hzit he could 
appreciate real learning by appointing Niccolo Perotti, the disciple of Valla 
and the author of the first large Latin grammar of the Renaissance (1468), 
Archbishop of Manfredonia and by treating with marked consideration 
Fkvio Biondo, who, probably on account of his ignorance of Greek, hud 
been neglected by Nicholas V. It was possibly under the influence of his 
Roma mstaumta that the new Pope issued his brief, Cum almam nostrum 
urhem, for the preservation of those ancient monuments which his pre¬ 
decessor, Nicholas V, for all his love of Home, had freely used as a 
quarry* 

Piiis II represents the critical and inquiring side of the Renaissance. 
He wrote history in a really critical spirit and he took a keen interest in 
geography. His Asia was a fav ourite book in the early days of geogra¬ 
phical discovery, and was read by Columbus. Like Petrarch he whs a 
lover and careful observer of nature. There are some charming descriptions 
of scenery in bis Commentaries^- of the fields of Has at Viterbo “which 
imitate the colour of heaven," of the lakes of Nemi and Albaiio, and 
especially of his native Siena and its beautiful neighbourhood. 

His successor, Paul II (1464-71), was equally disliked by the humanists, 
and with better reason. For when Pomponius Laetus (1435—98), as he 
called himself, a pupil of Valla and a man of sound learning, made his 
nunsling, the Roman Academy, a centre of childish and reactionary protest 
against the Christian religion, the Pope, taking these proceeding* too 
seriously, suppressed the Academy and threw its leading members into 
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prison. Platiua, indeed, who was one of them, saya in his malicious 
biography of Paul II that many of them died under torture, but his 
statement is not supported by evidence, Paul II was in fact a truer re¬ 
presentative of the Renaissance than Plat iim and his friends, far he loved 
beauty as few men have loved it and his superb collections included 
bronzes, pictures, tapestries, medals, coins, and every conceivable form 
of art. After his death the Academy was revived bv Sixtus IV. PEatinn 
became his librarian and Pomponiu* Laetus the literary dictator of 
Home. 

A similar Academy, but literary rather than antiquarian in its aims, 
was founded at Nsplts by Antonio Heccaddli under the auspices of King 
Alfonso shortly before the latter's death in 1458, II Panonuita, who 
died in 1471, was succeeded by Giovanni Pontanu (l 436-1503), who, 
as the best writer of Latin ten* and prose of his century, fully sustained 
the literary reputation of the Academy, IIis betrayal to the French uf 
Ferrari te II, whose grandfather, Fcrrante I, he hud served as chief minister 
for ten years, and who had loaded him with favours, is at once a 
blot on his fame and a sign of that lack of patriotism which was one 
of the chief causes of Italy's decadence. On the other hand, his fellow- 
humanist, Jacopo Sannazoro (1458-1580), who edited his works, 
remained faithful to the house of Aragon and accompanied his friend aud 
protector, Frederick, the successor of Ferrarite II, into exile. Ilis famous 
Arcadia was first published in a correct and complete form at Naples in 
1504, but a considerable part of it was already written in 1490. Sauna- 
zaro also wrote six Piscatory EdogtiU, in w hich fishermen take the place 
of shepherds, and a long Virgil inn poein on the birth of Christ [De partu 
virginity upon which lie spent twenty years. 

The Platonic Academy of Florence had afar wider influence than those 
of Naples or Rome. Founded by Cosimo de' Medici in 1450, with Marsilio 
Ficino (1438-91), the son of his physician, who lind been carefully 
trained in Greek philosophy, for its first head, it rose to great importance 
under Cusimos grandson Lorenzo, Its meetings were held at the farm 
near Careggi which Cusimg had given to Ficino, and it counted amongst 
its members the chief representatives of Florentine culture. As its name 
implies, its object was the cult and study of Plato, and it was thus the 
outcome of the movement which had been inaugurated by Gcmistos Ple- 
•thon at the time of the Council of Florence. In Piethon's philosophy the 
teaching of Plato was blended with that of Plotinus and was further 
corrupted by fantastic interpretations of his own. Bessarion freed himself 
from his master's extravagances and did much to restore the pure doctrine 
of Plato, but Ficino followed rather in the footsteps of Piet hull. To the 
blend of Platonism and Xeo-Platonism he added Christian mysticism, and 
he was thus led to the conception of a “common religion" of which Chris¬ 
tianity and other religions were varieties. If this philosophy was hut a 
generous ideal resting on frail fuundatiops, ho at any rate did good service 
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by contributing to the spread of spiritual thought m ao age of faring 
scepticism and materialism, and by his Latm translate of Pkto and 

P 'Stmo US disciple, Giovanni Pico delb Mirandob 
posed him in learning, originality, and even ™ mfliW ^ ° 

Plotinus he added Arabic writer, the Schoolmen, and the Kabbak. His 
philosophy ™ founded on the belief that man is made for happiness, 
relative^in this world, absolute in the nest. With iteason andW »11 to guide 
him he must ever strive upwards tow ards h.s Heaven y Home- 
grew' in saintliness— **fit>ru his face," says his friend Pohturn, shone 
something divine'*—Ms philosophy became simpler and hi, rehgmn more 
definitely Catholic. Yet ritual and outward observance meant little to 
him; he was wholly absorbed by the love of Christ. 

The munificence of Nicholas V and Alfonso 1 hud attracted manj 
humanists to Rome and Naples, but after the death of these patrons 
Florence speedily regained her primacy as the chief centre ot humanism 
This «as especially marked under the rule of Lure.™ ^e Medic. 
(1489-92), one of whose closest associates, Angelo 1 oh/.mno fl+oi- JH r 
represents a higher type of classical scholarship than had hithertu been 
reached in Italy. Uniting the critical faculty of a Valla with the htenry 
feeling of aPoutano, he brought to the interpretation of a wide field of 
Greek and Latin literature a mre combination of learning, mtical method, 
taste, and insight Helecturedon Homer and Virgil, and the Imtm writers of 
the Silver age; he translated Herodbn, Epictetus, Hippocrates, and Galen. 
Claiming to be neither a dialectician nor a jurist but onl ftgmmntaUats 
ot lUrralM, he lectured cm Aristotle's logic, and he edited the Pandects 

after a svstaimtic collation of the raimusmpts. 

At the am of *i*teeii be began his career with a translation of thvlhtid 
into Latin verse, and ten years later ( 1480 ) he obtained the chair of Greek 
and Latin eloquence. So great was his fame that students of all nations 
thronged to hear him and were held spell-hound by the charm of lus voice, 
the fire of his delivery, and the inspiration of his rhetoric. Uch course 
of lectures was preceded by an introduction illustrating the whole branch 
of literature of which the author in question was a type. This often took 
the form of a Latin hexameter poem, for Politian, like Pontiino, wrote 
Latin verse nnd prose as correctly as Valla and with the case and Ireedum 

of Poggio and Pius II, . 

If the revival of learning was a stimulus to the invention of printing, 
the rapid spread of printing contributed greatly to the diffusion of learn¬ 
ing. When Politian began his translation of the Hind in 14<0, there were 
only two towns in Italy, Rome and Venice, which had a printing press 
jjy 1500 the number of "towns wit Si press® had reodsed sewn ty-three, and 
manv of these presses were devoted at most exclusively to the printing uf 

classical works. , . 

The art of printing was intrq^uted into Italy in 1465 by two Germany 
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CowaJ bweynheym and Arnold Pannart^ who set up a press in the 
Benedictine monastery of Santa Scolastica at Subkco, They began with 
pumdi*, but no copy of this is known; the first book from 
Uleir press of which copies exist is Cicero’s De Oratory and their first 
dated book the edtHoptmap, of Lae tan 1^(39 October 1465). Then after 
pnntmg an edition of St Augustine’s De rivitate Dei, which was finished 
IS Jure 1467, they moved to Home, where they carried on their work 
under the able supervision of Giovanni Andrea, the learned Bishop of 
Alena, who was secretary to the Vatican library. But in spite of great 
industry they could not make their business pay, and in 1472 the bishop 
wrote m their naans to Pope Sistus IV, giving *n account of their laboure 
*nd imploring him for assistance. Their last venture, they sav-a noble 
erhtmn of N^liolasde Lyres Commentary (E^Uume*) on the Bible in 
five volumes—had left then, without the means of subsistence The letter 

“ "T" 1 -' mt f re ?“*s f ™'“ the fact that the printers give a list of their 
productions and of the number of copies of each work. Of the twenty- 
eight works enumerated, more than two^thinls are Latin classics With 
one exreption-the Epistle, of St Jerome, of which they issued 550 copies 
—an edition consisted of H75 or 300 copies. 1 

i t ?f- ICaIian f °7" t0folI ° W t,ie eaam P Ie Rome was Venice, where 
John of Spires printed Ckero s Epistolae ad Fami&m* in 1469 He d ied 

in the foilowing year, andI his pre^ was earned on firet by his brother 
VV .elm afterwards (from 1473) by a syndicate. They had formid¬ 
able rivalry in the press of the distinguished Frenchman, Nicholas Jenson 
who, first as sole owner and then as chief partner, issued a large number of 

tvilTadkT 1 ? ft ° m M! 01 m tL -r' ier “ Wh ‘g P ri,lted in * 

type a huh has never been surpassed for beauty. Of all the Italian towns 
Yen ice was the most nct,v e in the cause of printing; between 1470 and 1480 
at least a hundred presses were at work there, and by the end of the century 
this figure had risen to 151. ^ 

In 1470 printing was established at Foligno. In 1471 the new art 
reached Florence, Milan, and seven other towns, and from this time spread 
nipid y over tfie rest of Italy. The first printer at Milan was Pamfilo 
Castaldi with Antonins Zarotus for his assistant. At Florence Bernardo 
t ennin., the celebrated goldsmith, was till recently regarded as the pioneer 
with Serv.us Cornmentaty on Viigil-hj* only known precinct bn-but 
he has been displaced by an anonymous printer. The earliest book m 
whchdec'phemble Greek type appears is the Subiaco Ladantiu, but the 
lirot book entirelypr,ntedinGreek is theGreremwirof Constantine Lascaik. 
pi mted at Mika in 14 ( 6. Florence made n notable contribution to Greek 
prmtmg m 1488 with the first edition of Homer, and in H94 the distin¬ 
guished Hellenist, Janus Lascaris, established there a Greek press under 
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the Anthology^ four plajsof Euripides^ Callimathui, Apollonius Rhodius, 
And Lucian. 

In the same year, 1494, in which Janus Leusearis set up his press at 
Florence* the most famous of Italian printers* Aldus Maiiutius(I450-'l5l5j* 
a native of Ba^Lano near Velletri* began printing at Venice. After studying 
Latin at Rome and Greet at Ferram under Guarmi* he went in 1483 to 
MirHudola, because its lord* Giovanni Pico* as he wrote to their common 
friend, Politian, “loved men of letters.^ Thence he proceeded to Carpi 
to become tutor to Rro’u nephew w Alberto Fio* mid it was through the 
latter’s munificence that he was able to carry outbid project of settling at 
Venice as a printer with the special object of printing Greek books. He 
mode a beginning in 1495 with the Grammar of Constantine I-ascans, 
and in the same year he issued the first volume (the Organon) of th eeditio 
priti ctpt of Aristotle. This work, of firet-rate importance in the history of 
learning* was completed in 1498. In loQl he introducod his famous italic 
type For a pocket edition of Virgil* the first of those cheap and convenient 
editions of the duties which were not among the least of his services to 
humanism. In the same year he founded his Neacmlemia for the encour¬ 
agement of Greek studies* and during the remaining fifteen years of his 
life he was continually adding to bis edition* of Greek daisies and Greek 
works of reference* They included no less than twenty-five edition™ 
principal* 

There is a note of irony in the fact that Aldus' 1 Greek texts and cheap 
editions* which did so much for the new learning in general* helped to 
destroy the primacy of Italy But so it w^. Errands indeed spent three 
years in Italy (1506-9) to perfect his knowledge of Greek, but Bude, 
Vives* and Melnnchthon all [earned their Greek north uf the Alps. 

In art Florence retained her primacy till near the close of the fifteenth 
century, but as regards Italian art in general there iri only Jipace here to 
call attention to certain features of it which it owed to the Inspiration of 
the Renaissance spirit. 

Firstly* there was a marked increase in the influence of classical art. 
Ill architecture this was largely due to that remarkable and many-sided 
man, Leone Battista Alberti (1404-7S)* whose first important work 
was the tmiisfbrmaiion bv order of Sigisiuondo Malatesta of the Gothic 
church of San Francesco at Rimini into the outward semblance of n clas¬ 
sical building (1447-50). For instance, in the facade, unhappily left 
unfinished, we see the principle of a Roman triumphal arch* of which 
there was a line example at Rimini, applied to a Christian church. Some 
two years later (c, 1452) Alberti published his famous Ih re acdi/katorki, 
the first modern scientific work on the theory and practice of architecture* 
in w-hidi he corrected and added to Vitruvius by the light of his own 
observations and studies, la 1460 he built the Palazzo Rued Ini at Florence, 
in which For the first time the pilasters of the facade were used as mere 
ornament, without serving any structural purpose* Finally, in 1470 he 
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designed for Ludovico Gonzaga the greatch urch of Son V An drea at Man tua, 
^ became the type of an ecclesiastical building for nearly three cent uriee. 

I"roiu this time Renaissance architecture, which had hitherto been 
almost confined to Florence, begun to develop rapidly in other Italian 
cities—especially at Rome—when? the court of the Fdaxzodi San Marco, 
better known by its later name of the Palazzo di Venezia (built for Paul II), 
is evidently inspired by the Colosseum. 

Roman architecture and Roman decorative work in its various forms 
were studied eagerly by pointers as well as by aixhitecls, though naturally 
their in Hu cnee was confined to backgrounds and accessories. When Dome- 
Ghirlandaio (1449-94) was siiioinoned to Runic by Sixtus IV in 
1.4to paint frescoes for the Vatican library, he made drawings, savs 
\ a,san, from the various antiquities of the city; and the same writer 
tdls us that hilippino Lippi {1457—1504) studied these antiquities w r ith 
unwearied diligence. In the Triumph of St Thomtis Aquino#, which be 
painted with other frescoes for Cardinal Carafla in 1489 in the Dominican 
Church of Santa Maria supra Minerva % not only L the classical arch iter- 
ture a prominent feature, but the whole picture is composed in a spirit 
of classical symmetry. 

In Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), who painted chiefly in Northern 
Italy, this cult of antiquity became a veritable passion. Its first symp¬ 
toms were displayed in the frescoes which he painted from 1455 to 1460 
in the Church of the Lreimtani at Padua, and during the last twenty years 
of hia life it dominated him so completely that in the end his art suffered* 
J^he great series of the Triumph of Julius Catmr at Hampton Court 
(1434-92) Is remarkable for grandeur of conception and mastery of 
execution, blit in the Triumph of Sctpio (National Gallery), painted in 
the last year of hm life, the artist is so completely obsessed by the spirit of 
classical relief that he hits abandoned colour fur monochrome* 

It was inevitable that this exaggerated cult of antiquity should bring 
with it a decline of Christian sentiment. Ghirlandaio ami Filippino Lippi, 
with few exceptions, painted Christian subjects, but they often treated 
them in a thoroughly secular fashion. Their frescoes for instance, in Santa 
Maria Novella are merely pretexts for the portrayal of Florentine social 
life and the introduction of numerous portraits! Similarly Mantegnas 
religious pictures, as might be expected from hu devotion to classical 
antiquity, are often purely pagan in sentiment 

In 1460 Mantegna entered the service of Ludovico Gonxaga, lord of 
Mantua, end at Mantua he remained, under three generations of its 
princes, till his death, The Italian despots were now fast becoming 
nvals of the Church as patrons of art. Sandro Botticelli (1444-1510) 
was the favourite painter of Lorenzo de Medici; Meidizo da Forii (1438- 
94) was for three yeans at U rbino in the service of Duke Fedcrigo; 
Costnio Tum (1430495) was employed by Eonm d'Estc, the first 
11 c Ferrara, and his brother Ercol^I for the greater part of his life. 
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Piero de' Franreschi (I416P-I492) was employed in turn by Sigisnwndo 
Mala testa, FederigO Montefeltro, and Borso d'Este. It ™ natural that 
these Iftv-patrons should give cofismissions for mythnlugieftl subjects and 
portraits, but on the whole religious subjects still greatly preponderate. 
Botticelli painted for Lorenzo de’ Medic! two masterpieces. Spring and 
the Birth qf Venus, but bis non-religious pictures only amount to about 
a third of his work, A very small proportion of Mantegna’s work is pagan 
in subject Gosimo da Tuts painted only religious pictures, and, except for 
the famous portrait group which commemorates the opening of the Vati¬ 
can library by Sixtus IV and the ruined fresco of Pcstu-Pepe, the same 
may be said of Melozzo da Forli. 

ft was at Venice, in the last decade of the fifteenth century, that the 
emancipation of painting from the control of the Church definitely began. 
The Vivarini, Carlo CriveUi (1480P-14SSP), and Giovanni Bellini 
(c, 1429-1516), during the greater part of his career, painted religious 
subjects with genuine retigious feeling; but later tlie demand arose for the 
representation of pageants mid processions, and in Gentile Bellini (r. 142H- 
1507) and Vittore Carpaccio {1450-1522) the Venetian State and the 
“‘Schools" or Confraternities found men to provide them with pictures 
instinct with joy and colour. But it was Giojgione (1476 or 1477-1510), 
a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, who, uniting a rare sense of beauty with a 
romantic imagination, made mythologies! and other non-religious subjects 
an increasingly important feature of \ endian art. 

A third Renaissance feature of much of the Italian art of this time is 
its scientific spirit We saw in the last volume how zealously the Um¬ 
brian painter, Fiero de’ Franeeschi, applied himself to the technical 
problems of his art He had disciples in Melons© da Forli and Luca Signo¬ 
relli (1441-1523), of whom the latter was a precursor of Michelangelo 
in the study of the nude, while both, like Mantegna before them, were 
masters in the art of foreshortening- But the chief home of this scientific 
spirit was still Florence, and its chief exponent was Anton jo Pollaiuolo 
(1432-98). He “treated his nude figures," says Vasari, “in a manner 
which approaches more nearly to that of the modems than was usual 
with the artists who had preceded him; he dissected many human bodies 
to study the anatomy, and was the first (he. painter) who investigated 
the action of the muscles in this manner, that he might afterwards give 
them their due place and effect in his works," A good example of the 
result of this anatomical study is the small picture of Hercules and dn* 
tarns in the Uflizi, in which the muscles of Hercules stand out with the 
effort he is making to crush his antagonist. But Pollaiuolo was a greater 
sculptor than painter, and his superb tomb of Sixtus IV in St. Peters 
testifies to his unsurpassed knowledge of the human form and to the freedom 
and certainty of his execution. Vet the absence not only of religious 
sentiment but of all religious emotion shews that the scientific spirit had 
,tided in him the more vital jyinciples of art. With less genius than 
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Pollaiuolo, Andrea Verrocchio (1435-88), whose many-sided pmfidcney 
was remarkable even among the many-sided artists of Florence* shewed 
equal devotion to the study of artistic problems. His influence wais 
widespread, and it is not his least title to fame that he was the muster 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Those who hold that the Itenabsance was something more than the 
normal development of civilisation have their justification in Leonardo 
(14a3— 151 &)* In the whole history of the human race has any man 
appeared who was more variously or more splendidly gifted? Supreme as 
painter and sculptor, yet ever haunted by an elusive ideal of perfection, 
he solved as if by instinct the problems upon which his predecessors had 
laboured so assiduously- His first important painting was 7'ke Adoration 
of th# Magi t which he left unfinished at Florence when lie entered the 
service of Ludovico Sforza in 1483. But unfinished though it is^ it marks 
an epoch in painting—the beginning of the High Renaissance. To begin 
with, it introduced an arrangement in the composition of a picture—the 
triangular one—which has held the field for more than four centuries. 
Of a higher order of importance is the fact that Leonardo broke with 
tradition by placing the Virgin and the Child in the central foreground 
and by directing towards them the eager looks and gestures of the many 
figures with which he surrounded them. Thus the psychic interest of 
the scene receives its true importance, and the Adoration of the Magi be¬ 
comes no longer a processional pageant or an occasion for the glorifica¬ 
tion of the artist's patrons, but an act of the deepest significance—a true 
adoration. The same principle, though with greater knowledge and greater 
mastery of execution, governs the miraculous itfjf Supprr t completed in 
1493, but begun many years earlier* Upon the central figure of Christ are 
focused the movements* the gestures, and, except for the group on the 
extreme right* the looks of all the Apostles. The consternation which 
followed the 14 One of you shall betray me” is seized at ils supreme moment 
of passionate intensity. After the downfall of his patron Leonardo left 
Milan, and during hb residence at Florence with short intervals from 1500 
to 1506 he painted the Firkin and St Aunt and the haunting portrait 
of Monna Lisa. Wonderful though he was as an artist, he was even more 
wonderful as a man of science. He was famous as an engineer and some 
of his greatest achievements were in mechanics, In astronomy v physics, 
physiology * human and comparative anatomy,physical geography .geology, 
and botany (especially as a branch of biology), he anticipated many modem 
researches. Above all things he believed in the scientific spirit He regarded 
the senses as the only road to scientific knowledge and experience a* the 
only test of truth. 

Leonardo's discoveries, except so far as they took a practical shape, 
were little known in his awn day, being confided to his note-books, which 
have only been printed, and not yet in entirety, in quite modem times. 
The most celebrated Italian man of science of the fifteenth century was 
the Florentine, Paolo dd Puzzo Tweanelli (1S97-148E), the friend of 
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Brunelleschi sod Alberti, of Nicholas of Cuxa and Regiomontanus. He 
wrote treatises on perspective and meteorology, hut he was chiefly famous 
as an astronomer and geographer; and he left behind him a ^flourishing 
school of geography. Of this school was Francesco Bcriinghieri, a member 
of Loren/.o de' Medici’s circle, whose maps of France, Spain, Italy, and 
Palestine were the first modem maps to be printed, and thus murk an 
epoch in cartography. The story that Toscanclli encouraged Columbus 
to proceed upon that momentous voyage from the East to the West which 
had so profound an influence upon modem thought is now regarded as 
of doubtful authenticity. Italy also furnished eminent explorers in Ca 
da Most©, Joliu Cabot, Amerigo Vespucci, and Giovanni VeirajMsann, 
In pure mathematics the most eminent Italian wils IjacA Paeioli, one of 
Leonardos few intimate friends, whose mathematical treatise, the first 
ever printed, appeared in 1+94, forty years before that of Regiomon¬ 
tanus. The study of anatomy also began to revive in the last decade 
of the fifteenth century. Marc’ Antonio dalk Torre, another friend of 
Leonardo, though he was only twenty-nine when he died in 1511, was 
regarded as the greatest anatomist of his day, and Giacomo Bcrengario of 
Carpi, who was professor of surgery at Bologna from 1502 to 1597, had 
also a high reputation ns an anatomist This scientific spirit, whether 
it manifested itself in actual discovery, of which as yet there was very 
little, or in the advance of art ns the result of observation and experi¬ 
ment, or in the historical criticism of a Valla or a Flnvio Biondo, is a 
side of the Renaissance which must not be left out of account. For it is 
the fruit of that freedom of thought, of that questioning of tradition 
and authority in the light of personal experience, which justifies us in 
defining the Renaissance as the transition from the medieval to the 
modern world. 

The spirit of free inquiry naturally made itself fdt also in the domain 
of religion. But at the close of the fifteenth century rationalism was 
neither widespread nor aggressive. Its centre was the University of 
Padua, where, in opposition to the Platonists of the Florentine Academy, 
the professor* of philosophy studied Aristotle—but with the exception 
of Ermolao Barbara (1454-93), who was an orthodox Catholic—on 
heterodox lines and with special attention to one topic, the nature of the 
soul. The majority, with Alessandro A chill ini (1463-1512) At their 
head, adhered to the old pantheistic teaching of Averroes. On the other 
hand, Pietro Pomponaxzi (1462-152?), who championed the materialistic 
views of Aristotle’s commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias (c. 200), bad 
great influence both in Italy and later in France and is regarded as the 
father of modem rationalism. But his chief work, the Dt namortaUiate 
animat, did not appear till 1516, well beyond the limits of this survey, 

We must now go back fifty years and trace the first beginnings of the 
Renaissance in the countries on this side of the Alp. 

47H. \X V. 
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The Renaissance in France 


In France, Charles V and his brothers, with their munificent patronage 
of art and learning* their many palates, their libraries, their collections 
of gems and precious stones and tapes tries* were like Renaissance princea, 
and their courts at the close of the fourteenth century vied with those of 
Italy in splendour and extravagance. Charles V himself was a real lover 
of learning, and his library, which numbered about 1100 volumes, reflected 
his tastes. It contained Latin versions of the Timaenx and of the principal 
works of Aristotle, nearly the whole of Senecas prose works, Ovid's 
TriMioi Kpixtotlae, and Kr Panto y Lucan, and Front inns, There 
were id*o French twisktions of Aristotle, Seneca, and Ovid, Charles, 
like his father, John the Good, took a keen interest in the work of trans¬ 
lating ancient authors. In particular he employed Nicole Oresme to 
produce French versions through the Ijitin of Aristotle's Ethics, PuiU\cs f 
Economics^ De caeb, find De mundo. 

The Duke of Reny cared more for art than for learning. About half 
of his three hundred manuscripts were richly illuminated by the best 
artists of the day. Among them were a Terence, Virgil's Erhgitcs, and 
a book of Pliny, all authors unrepresented in the royal collection. He 
had even a Greek book, but as to its author or its contents his cataloguer 
is silent. In the next generation the same munificence and the -same 
patronage of art was shewn by Charles’ 1 younger son Louis, Duke of 
Orleans* who married Valentine Visconti* the daughter of Gian Galeazzo. 

There were also at this time fi few real students of classical literature* 
chief among them being the three distinguished alumni of the College of 
Navarre, Pierre d'Ailly* Nicolas de Clamangc-s and Jeon Gerson, As a 
precursor of the Renaissance the more important of the three is Nicolas 
de Clamanges, for he was the initiator of a French humanist movement 
independent of Italy, He possessed a complete Quintilian, discovered in 
France twenty years before Poggio's discovery at St Gall; he knew many 
of Cicero's speeches, which he may have found in the monastery at Ouny; 
and he had certainly explored the library at Langres and the various 
libraries at Paris. In a letter to an Italian friend he says: “I have 
lectured on Tally's Rhetoric in the Paris University, and sometimes on 
Aristotle* and there are often lectures on those great poets Virgil and 
Terence,” His correspondence reveals a fairly wide knowledge of Latin 
classical literature* including so rare an author as Tibullus* 

But like Pierre d'Ailly and Gcrson he was in the first place a theologian; 
indeed during the latter part of his life he gave himself up entirely to 
the study of theology. On the other hand his friend Jean de Monstereul, 
though iu Orders, was a humanist pure and simple* who got his human¬ 
ism from Italy. He was a great admirer of Petrarch and Solutati* and his 
enthusiasm for Virgil and Cicero w* as doubtless inspired by their writings. 
He hod an almost equal enthusiasm for Terence* but there are few Latin 
authors with whom his letters do not shew some acquaintance. He w r as 
also a successful searcher after manuscripts* many of his finds coming 
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from Cluny, He introduced into France Plautus (eight comedies), Cato 
Dt ngri ndtura, Vano De re rustka, and Vitruvius, and he knew the 
Bettttm civile* which was unknown in Italy, and fragments of Petronius, 
In 1+12 he was sent on a mission to Home, where he made friends with 
Leonardo Brum. Sis year* later he perished in the massacres of the 
Armagnnra by the Burgundians at Paris, and the movement which he 
represented withered away under the anarchy, disunion, and foreign 
conquest which harried France for the nest thirty years. Even when 
the kingdom began to recover from its wounds, humanism was slow 
to make a fresh beginning. In 1458, indeed, the distinguished Italian 
humanist, Gregorius Ti fern as, was appointed professor of Greek in the 
University of Paris, but he only held his professorship for a year and a 
half. 

Louis XI did much to promote intercourse between France and Italy 
by diplomatic missions, and the men whom he chose for his work were 
generally sympathetic towards humanism. Indeed, one of these, Jean 
Jouffroy, Bishop of Albi, who had lectured on canon law at Pavia for 
three years and in later life had resided in Italy, was fairly well read in 
Latin literature and hail some knowledge through Latin translations of 
Greek authorn. 

But the chief event, from the point of view of humanism, of the reign 
of Louis XI was the introduction of printing into France. In 1470 
Guillaume Fichct, a native of Savoy, and Johann Heynlin, a German, 
both doctors of the Sorbonne, induced three Germans, Michael Friburger, 
Ulrich Gering, and Martin Kranta. to set up a press within the precincts 
of the Sorbonne Both Fichet and Heynlin were zealous humanists and 
with few exceptions the books printed by the new press were of a 
humanistic character. The first was the Epistotarum opus of Gosparino 
Barzi/zo. and among the twenty-one other work* were eight editions of 
LAtin classical authors. But before the end of 1472 Fichet went to Italy 
with his friend Cardinal Bessariou,and at the beginning of 1478 Fri burger 
and Knintz also left France. For the next sixteen years the books printed 
at Paris entirely lost their humanistic character. Romances, devotional 
works, and the text-books of the old learning entirely took the place of 
Latin classics and treatises on rhetoric. 

Meanwhile Robert Gaguin, General of the Trinitarians, who had 
attended the lectures of Gregorius Ti femes, carried on as best he could 
the work which his friend Fichet hail laid down. He himself lectured on 
Lut in rhetoric at the Sorbonne, and Guillaume Tnrtlif, a native of Le Puy, 
gave lectures on the same subject at the College of Navarre. From 1476 
to 1478 Filippo Beroaldo of Bologna, a scholar of wide learning, also 
lectured at Paris, and in 1476 there arrived a native of Greece, George 
Hermonymos, who, though an incompetent teacher, did good service as a 
copyist of Greek manuscripts. He remained at Paris till at least as late 
as 1508. Rather later arrivals were the two Italians, Girolamo B&lbi and 
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FattttO Aqdreliui, men of second-rate ability and third-rate character, 
but who by virtue of a certain facility in the writing of Latin verse and 
prose became highly popular as lecturers and were regarded by their 
uncritical audiences as miracles of learning* In the memorable year 
1494 m which Charles VI fI crossed the Alps humanism in France had 
not reached beyond the stage of Latin rhetoric, a stage which Italy had 
reached just a hundred years earlier* 

Considering t he abort ti me—less than fpu rtecn mon ths—that Charles V III 
spent in Italy, it may be thought that historians have exaggerated the 
importance of the journey to Naples, Hut if Charles and Ills nobles find 
no time, except at Naples, for more than hurried glances, certain features 
of the Italian Renaissance seem to have strongly impressed them, par¬ 
ticularly the spacious palaces, the well planned gardens, and the beautiful 
sepulchral monuments. They noted too the growing fashion for portrai ture. 
Moreover, if the majority were rude soldiers of little or no culture, there 
were a few who shewed their appreciation by trying to reproduce what 
they saw in their own country- Charles himself in his unbalanced fashion 
had a genuine love of art and literature, and he gave practical help to 
the introduction of the Italian Renaissance into France by establishing 
at Amboise a small colony of twenty-one Italian artists and work men. 
Among their number was the distinguished architect. Fra Giocondo 
of Verona, and a younger architect, Domenico of Cortona, sur- 
named II Boccadoro, who hod been a pupil of GiuH&no da San Gallo. 
Sculpture was represented by Guido Mazstoui of Modena, called LI Pagan mo, 
whose crudely realistic Eniombmmt at Naples with contemporary portraits 
had made a great impression on the French king, and by Girolamo 
Fachtaretti, who did much excellent work m a decorator. 

France possessed a great national tradition in architecture and her 
mas tor-masons were men of much skill and long experience The Italian 
influence was, therefore, naturally slow in making itself felt Though the 
chateau of Amboise has suffered so much from successive demolitions and 
alterations tliat it is difficult to make out its history, it is clear that it 
owed little to Italy—practically nothing but the great spiral staircases of 
the two towers, which were made with so gentle an incline that a horse 
could be ridden up them, and the ornamentation of the pendants of the 
vault in the southern tower. We have even less knowledge about the 
chateau of Le Verger, which Pierre de Rohan, Mnrechal de Gie, began to 
build in 1495 on the site of a former building. The chateau itself has 
been totally destroyed, but it appears from some seventeenth-century 
engravings that the only Renaissance features were the general symmetry 
of the plan and the symmetrical arrangement of the windows in one of 
the blocks. Of MawmT# activity in France before 1500 there is no record, 
and with two or three exceptions no Italian sculptor who executed com¬ 
missions in France before the death of Louis XII seems to have been 
allowed a free hand. France, indeed, possessed in Michel Columbe a 
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veteran sculptor of high merit who was decidedly superior to MwsEOJii 
find the other Italians in France in both conception and execution. 

There were no painters in the Italian colony at Amboisc, and the 
only foreign influence to which at this time French painting was 
subject was Flemish. The only work of art of the period—Its date 
cannot be later than 1503—which clearly reveals in the idealism of its 
treatment and the forethought of its design the inspiration of the 
Italian Renaissance is a triptych of the Virgin in Glory in the sacristy 
of Moulin h Cathedral The painter is unknown, but he is provisionally 
called the Maitre de Moulina and on the evidence of style eight other pic¬ 
tures have been ascribed to him. Only one of these* however* the portrait 
of a young girl from eight to ten—presumably Suzanne de Bourbon— 
has any look of the Renaissance, 

We may now return to humanism, and here we find that in the six yean* 
which elapsed between 1495 and 1501 some progress was made. In 1495 
Robert Goguin, who, as we have seen, was the leader of the humanistic 
movement at Paris and whose high reputation m a diplomatist and man 
of affairs was of great value to the movement, produced, under the title 
of De engine H gestis Francamni Compendium* a history of his country, 
in which the style* however defective. Was at any rate modelled upon the 
chief writers of Latin prose. Among his feilow^workers in the cause of 
humanism were Charles Fernand and his brother Jean and Pierre de Rur 
or Bury* a writer of Latin verse, whom his friends proclaimed to be almost 
the equal of Horace. All three were natives of Bruges. Guy Joueimaux, 
better known as Guido Juvenalis, was Ikjitl at Le Mans; his comment¬ 
ary on Terence and his abridgement of Valla's Ekgnntiae were favourite 
tcxt-ljooks in the French universities. 

From 1494 onwards a change in the direction of humanism began to 
take place in the productions uf the Paris press, if any of the chief Latin 
classical authors were printed in whole or in part* Virgil being by far the 
most popular^ and grammars and aids to Latin coin position by Italian 
humanists began to supersede the time-honoured Don at us* JkcIri/iflZr,and 
Greaxmti*. This latter reform was chiefly the work of a Healing, Josse 
Radius Aseermua of Ghent (1461 or 1462-1535), who had studied Bust 
in the school of the Brethren of the Common Life at Ghent, then at 
, Louvain* and finally in Italy* where he had learnt Greek at Ferrara from 
the younger Gu&rino. In 1492, after holding a professorship at Valence, 
he niigrated to Lyons and early in 1499 settled permanently in Paris, 
where he acted os general adviser to Jean Petit, the leading publisher and 
bookseller of that city, prior to setting up a press of his own. Before leaving 
Lyons he had edited various classical authors with notes for the use of 
young students* and this work he continued at Paris. With regard to 
grammars he proceeded in a conservative spirit* contenting himself for a 
time with preparing a revised edition of the popular Doctrinal The 
first Italian text-book on the art nf writing Latin to be printed at Paris, 
c, jio?. u. vuk vmIh at* mev, 50 
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where it soon became popular* was DatPs Ehrgantiolac^ mid student* were 
encouraged torcatl the collected letters of distinguished Italian humanists* 
Radius edited such a collection* made by Polilimi* in 1499* 

Other universities besides Paris gave the new studies a more nr less 
favourable reception* Chief among these was Orleans, where Reuchlin was 
a law-student from 1478 to 1480 and gave lessons in Greek and Hebrew . 
At Poitiers* during the last live years of the fifteenth century, several 
books of a humanistic character were printed, mid at Caen, where there 
was a close connexion between the printing and bookselling trades and 
the university, a beginning was made, Lyon*, which came nearest to 
Paris in intellectual activity, bad no university, but it liad a college at 
which Radius was professor of Latin from 1492 to 1499, Moreover, 
TreclisePs press, which was under his management, and other presses in 
that city issued editions of a few selected Latin classical authors, chiefly 
for educational purposes. 

Rut up till now humanism in France was almost confined to rhetoric, 
that is to say, to the reading of Latin authors and the practice of com¬ 
position in Latin verse and prose. The entry, therefore, of Jan us Lasearb 
{c r 1445-1535?), a Greek who was also a thoroughly competent Greek 
scholar, into the service of Charles VIII tow ards the close of 14% was 
an event of first-rate importance. His preoccupation with public affairs 
prevented him from giving regular instruction, but he was always willing 
to help serious student*. Such a .student was Guillaume Bude (1468-1540), 
who had begun his Greek studies about the year 1494* and who with 
some valuable help from Lasciim made such progress that the fame of 
his learning reached the earwol Charles \ III. By 1505 he had translated 
four treatises of Plutnnzh into Latin. 

Unlike Rude 1 * Jacques Leftvre of Staples in Picardy (c. 1455^1536) 
never became a great Greek scholar, but lie earned the right to be called 
the down of French humanists, as be was the doyen of French Reformers, 
bv his successful reform of the study of Aria to tie in the university* He 
effected this partly by introducing into France the new truncation* made 
by Italian humanists, and partly by writing greatly improved text-book*. 

' In 1495, the greatest man of the Northern Renaissance* Erasmus 
(1467-1536)?. began hb connexion with Paris, residing there almost con¬ 
tinuously till May 1499* and again from February 1500 to May 1591. 
But when he arrived be was iui unknown student, nor during his first 
residence at Paris does beseem to have taken much part in its humanistic 
life, it was not till his return in 1500 that he applied himself seriously 
to the study of Greek, and published at Fads the first edition of bis 
Adagia. His real influence on French humanism is of later date, but it 
was all the more powerful because it fell upon congenial soil. His *cnse 
of the importance of education, his appreciation of the moral seriduanesa 
□f the best pagan literature, and generally his conception of the new 
learning as on instrument of life, found a ready response from the Paris 
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humanists, Gaguln and bis friends, of whom the majority were ecclesias¬ 
tics, were seriously minded men. They led exemplary lives; they were good 
citizen* and true Christ sans. They were also thoroughly convinced of the 
need for reform in the Church, and* when Lefevreof Staples, who devoted 
himself more and more to theological studies, initiated a conservative 
movement in the direction of reform, it was only natural that his evan¬ 
gelical teaching should at Brat find a warm welcome with the great 
majority of his fellow-humanists. 

If in the last five years of the fifteen th century humanism made a dis¬ 
tinct* though slow, progress in France, literature remained stagnant It 
was something perhap Unit Octavieii de Saint-Gelais (e* 1465-I505J), 
Bishop of Angoulthise* the author of a long allegorical poem, Le s^our 
cf/mnufiir, should make verse translations of the Htroidct and the Amcul 
and so introduce them to a larger circle of readers, but the style of his 
work was far too humdrum to give any idea of the classical spirit. The 
only French writer before Mnrot who came under the influence of the 
Renaissance was Jean Leuiaire de Beiges (1472 or 1473-r. 1515r), and his 
first work of any importance was not published till 1504* 

The Renaissance in the southern provinces of the Netherlands developed 
on similar lines to the Renaissance in France and more or less looked to 
Paris as its centre. Robert Guguhi and Josse Had ins were Flemings by 
birth. Charles Fernand of Bruges (c„ 1460-1517) and lib brother Jean 
(alive in 1491) were professors in the Paris University, and Pierre de 
Bur (1430-1504), also of Bruges, who had spent seven years in 
Italy, was a canon of Amiens and resided ehielly in Paris. Arnold 
Bost (1450-9SJ), however, who was a man of wide learning a* well 
as a Ijitin scholar, remained in his Carmelite monastery at Ghent, 
from which he corresponded with humanbts of all nations. The two 
Flemish cities in which printing was the most active were Antwerp and 
Louvain, but at Antwerp Gerard Leeu (1454-93) out of over 130 books 
only produced two classics, a Perdu* and a Seneca* At Louvain John of 
Westphalia (1474-96) has to his credit a Virgil, an Ovid, a Cicero* a 
Senuca,aiida Quintilian. He also printed Dati "s ElegafUiotat^ while another 
Louvain printer produced an edition of Pcrotti's Latin gram mar. 

In the northern provinces of Holland! on the other bond, there was a 
dose connexion with Germany, and Deventer, where Geart (Gerard) Grants 
(1340-84) established a community of clerks, who came to be known 
m the Brethren of the Common Life, may be regarded as the common 
cradle of humanism fur both countries* The schools in which the Brethren 
taught, and which spread rapidly through Holland and Germ any,combined 
the study of the Latin classics with that of the Bible. But their attitude 
towards their authors was purely medieval, and not till 14S3, when 
Alexander Hegius (1433-98), of Heck in Westphalia, became head¬ 
master of Deventer, can humanism be said to have penetrated their schools. 
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But Iteforc we com* to Hcgius we must go back to a man, who, accor¬ 
ding to a widely accepted tradition, received his early education at 
Deventer, and who is the greatest name, before Erasmus, of the Northern 
Renaissance. This was Nicholas of Cues (1W0 or 1401-64), a small 
village on the Moselle, later known os the Cardinal of Cusa. Much of 
his great and various activity lies outside our province. With the cham¬ 
pion of the conciliar movement, who afterwards became the strong sup- 
■mrter of Pope Eugenios IV, with the philosopher who wrote the Dt 
tlociti ig/toraniia, with the mystic who wrote the Dt Tinoiu Dei, we have 
nothing to do. But Nicholas claims our attention as a humanist who had 
very few predecessors in Europe north of the Alps, After a year and a 
half at Heidelberg he studied law—chiefly canon law—for sis years at 
Padua, and received there his doctorate (1428). Then he visited Rome, 
studied theology at Cologne, and became secretary' to Cardinal Qrsifti—a 
step which brought him into close relations with the Italian humanists. His 
famous discovery of twelve new plays of Plautus in 14lt9 has been related 
in the previous Volume, but he was always a diligent searcher after manu¬ 
scripts and during his embassy to Constantinople in 1436 he collected 
many Greek ones. Most of these latter were dispersed, hut his library, which 
he left to the hospital founded by him at Cues, was a considerable one and 
in spite of many losses is still represented by about K70 volumes. Con¬ 
spicuous among them are translations, made by the Italian humanists of 
his day, of the Greek philosophers, historians, and patristic writers. Nor 
was Nicholas only a humanist. He was keenly interested in various 
branches of scienre. Like his friend Toscanelli, whose acquaintance 
be made at Padua, he was a geographer and an astronomer ; he made the 
first map of Central Europe, and in his belief in the earth's motion he was 
a forerunner of Copernicus. He wrote several treatises on mathematics 
and a remarkable dialogue on statics, to which lx-onardo da Vinci, who was 
one of his chief admirers, owed not a little. 

We may now return to Hegitis. He was a bom teacher and Jie had 
already had a long experience in teaching, first at Wesel and then at 
Emmerich, when lie came to Deventer, in I486, and breathed into the old 
studies the new spirit of humanism. His reforms are closely reflected in 
the productions of the Deventer press, which, established in J477, shewed 
at this time in the hands of its two printers, H. Paftroed and Jf. de Breda, 
the same remarkable activity as the Deventer copyists who had preceded 
jt. Educational texts of a humanistic tendency—Virgil’s Eefog*<es, 
Horace's Ars Poetka, Cicero's Ik Sftwctnie and Dt A mkitia, Baptista 
Mantuan us, Dati’s Ekganthlae, Eilelfo’s Latin letters—were produced 
in increasing numbers, Greek, too, which Hegins, when past forty, had 
learnt at Emmerich from Agricola, became a regular part of the teaching, 
at least in the highest forms. 

Among Hegiu-s’ pupils, who before his death numbered 2200, were 
many who became men of mark. Tim greatest was Erasmus, but there 
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was also Hermann von dem Busch (1468-1534) of Mindeu, who wrote 
Latin verse and commentaries on the Latin poets. 

Deventer’s nearest rival, hardly less flourishing, was Zwolle. Among rU 
students was Johann Wcssd (1419 or 1423-1489) of Groningen, known as 
“The Light of the World," who. after three years at Colugie. where he 
managed to learn Greek and Hebrew, studied theology «t l am. About 
1475 he returned to his northern home, where, except for a brief interval 
of lecturing at Heidelberg, he lived for the remainder of his dap, 
dividing his time between a house of nuns at Groningen, of which he was 
head, and the monastery of Mount St Agnes. But he also paid frequent 
visits to the Cistercian abbey of Adwert near Groningen, which lwcame a 
centre for the meeting of scholars. Here he met Hegius and Kutiolf von 
Langcn (1438-1519), whose knowledge of Latin, when he was sent on a 
mission to Rome, won the admiration of Sixtus IV, and who established 
a school at Munster which rivalled those at Deventer and Zwolle, and, 
greatest of all, Rudolf Agricola (1444-85), 

Agricola wrote little, but he made a profound impression upon his 
contemporaries. He impressed them by hi* splendid personality, his 
eager pursuit and rapid mastery of learning, his artistic gifts—he was an 
aecamplistie*! musician and a skilled dmughbiuian—and his at otic 
prowess. More than anv northerner he answered to the Italian conception 
of an nemo vnivcrtaic. Born in a village twelve miles north of Groningen, 
he studied in turn at Erfurt, Louvain, and Cologne, wasting (as be puts 
it) six years over scholastic philosophy iu the last-named urn realty. 
Then followed a fruitful residence of ten or eleven years in Italy, during 
which he studied law and rhetoric at Pavia and Greek under Theodore 
Goxa at Ferrari In 1479 he returned to his home and for four years 
held a post under the municipal council of Groningen, a post which 
involved employment oil various official missions. Then in 1484 he 
accepted an invitation from the Bishop of Worms, Johann von Dal berg 
(1445-1502), who hail been his pupil at Pavia, to become a member of 
his household and to give such teaching as he pleased at Heidelberg. A 
year later he died in the bishop's arms. 

' Jolianu von Dalbcrg, who was a man of learning as well as a patron 
of it, was Chancellor to Philip the Count Palatine, and it was largely 
» owing to him and his master that Heidelberg became a centre of human - 
ism. Even in the time of Frederick the Victorious a beginning hml been 
made. In 1456, Peter Luder, a wandering “poet," who hail studied m 
Italy, was engaged by Frederick to lecture on the Latin poets but after 
struggling for four years with the “wild beasts" 1 (as he calls them) of the 
university he moved to Erfurt, where he met with a much more favour¬ 
able reception, thence to Leipzig and finally to Basle, where we last hear 
of him in 1474. l.uder waa followed at Heidelberg by Wimpheling, who 
lectured there from 1471 to 1483, Wesscl (c. 1477), and, as wc have seen, 
Agricoja. Then, in the last dearie of the century, came Celtes, Reuchlio, 

ni, kiv. 
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and, for a second time* TrVimpheling. All three were of considerable 
importance in the history of German humanism. 

Ccrnmd Celtes (]4E0-1GOB^ nf Wipfdd on the Main* whose real name 
was Fickd, studied for seven years at Cologne, and then, having leamt 
some Greek from Agricola at Heidelberg, spent six months in Italy to 
improve his knowledge of that language. It does not appear that he ever 
became a really competent Greek scholar* but he was distinguished as a 
writer of Latin verse, and in 1487 Frederick HI conferred on him the 
poet's crown at Nuremberg, From that time he devotee! himself with 
untiring energy to the spread of humanism. He spent two years at 
Cracow, he visited Silesia, Bohemia, and Hungary, he founded humanistic 
societies in Hungary and Poland* and, returning to Heidelberg in 1401, 
founded a The Literary Society of the Rhine^ with Mayence for its head¬ 
quarters and Dal berg for its president. Among its members were not 
only the Heidelberg humanists, Reuchlin and Wimpheling, but Trithe- 
mins, the Abbot of Sponheim* Feutinger of Augsbui^, Firkheimcr of 
Nuremberg, and the distinguished jurist* Ulrich Zasius (146I-I5SG) of 
Freiburg, Cdtes 1 stay at Heidelberg w as a brief one. From 1494 to 1407 
he held a professorship at Ingolstadt, and in the latter year, as will 
appear later, he was summoned to Vienna. Though he had no greater 
We of Italy than the other members of the Rhenish society* Celtea 
belonged to a type of humanist more common in Italy than in Germany, 
He was an assiduous writer of Latin verse, regarding himself as the 
German Horace* and both in his philosophy and in his life he was largely 
guided by semi-pagan ideas. 

Johann Reuchlin (1465-1who came to Heidelberg in l496 t was 
a man of higher character and sounder learning. He had studied at 
Freiburg* Paris and Basle, so which lost university he learnt Greek from 
a Greek and took his Master's degree. From 1478 to 1480 he studied law 
and taught Greek and Hebrew at Orleans. In 1483 he became secretary 
to Eberhnrd I, Duke of Wurtemberg* who took him to Rome. After a 
second Visit to Italy in 1490 and a third in 1408 he returned to Stuttgart, 
where he spent the next twenty years. His main interest was now in 
Hebrew* which he hud studied in Ttaly, and it was as n Hebrew scholar 
that he was attacked by the obscurantists of his day. But this memorable 
struggle between the forces of coriservntbiii and those of progress, between 
medieval theology and humanism, lies outside our limits. 

Jakob Wimpheling (I450-I52S), who was more theologian than 
humanist, is chiefly famous as an educational reformer. A native of 
Schlettstadt in Alsace, he received his early education in the famous 
school of hb native town which Ludwig Dringenbcrg, a pupil of the 
Brethren oj the Common life, had recently reorganised with great 
success cm humanistic lines. Having studied at Freiburg* Erfurt, and 
Heidelberg, he taught for twelve years in the last-named university. 
Then for fourteen years (1484-08) he held the post of Preacher, in the 
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cathedral of Spires, During his second visit to Heidelberg, he wrote his 
famous Afoktctntia (141)8-1501). For the rest of his long life he reJig 
the changes between Basle, Freiburg, Heidelberg, Strasbourg, and his 
native Sehlettstadt. Thu*, except for ei year’s residence at Erfurt, he was 
never far from that Rhine which he loved as a symM of the German 

nation. , , 

The friendship between him and Johann of Tritlenheini, or Trithemius, 
(1462-1516) began At Heidelberg, where the latter was studying Latin 
and Hebrew, In 1483 he entered the Benedictine abbey at Sponheim, 
near Kreuznach, and sixteen months later was elected abbot. Here he 
devoted himself to learning and to the welfare of his abbey, giving 
special attention to the library. In 1502 it numbered 1646 volumes and 
three years later 2000 volumes. It possessed works in many languages, 
ancient and modern. The Greek patristic writera were well represented 
bv manuscripts; the printed books (purchased in Italy) induded the 
l)>ad and the Odytacy* Theocritus, Apollonius Rhodius, both of Theo¬ 
phrastus’ works on Plants, and the Thcogmy ascribed to Hesiod, 
Tri them ins was a voluminous writer; his De scriptoribtu etdeMtt.it ta* 
(1494), dedicated to Dalberg, is, in spite of inaccuracies, mt important 
source of information for the early days of northern humanism, and his 
Catalogue iliwitrium virarum Germuniae (1495) has two prefaces, by bun- 
self and Wimpheling, which eloquently express their patriotism And their 

jealousy of Italy. , , . , 

We have seen that Wimpheling after his second departure from 
Heidelberg spent some time at Basle and Strasbourg, Both were important 
centres of humanism. At Basle, which was a free city of Lhe Empire till 
1501, a university was founded in 1460, and almost from the lirst it had 
the advantage of the sage and enlightened guidance of Johann Heynlin of 
Stein (c. 1480-96), otherwise known as Johannes a Ijipide. At once a 
schoolman and a humanist, he came to Basle from Paris in 1464, taught 
there for two years, returned to Paris, where, as we have seen, he helped 
Fichet to set up the press in the Sorhonne (1470), came back to Basle for 
four years (1471-78), and finallv after ten years of wandering spent the 
rest of his life first at Basle itself and then in a neighbouring Carthusian 
monastery. Here he edited Latin Fathers, worked at Aristotle and Lirero, 
and continued to be the central figure of humanism in the university. 

Hkmostintiinfltie friend was Sebastian JlrantofStrftsboiitgtli^S-'lSst ) f 
the famous author of The Ship of Fooh (1494), who matriculated at 
Basle in 1475—the year after Rcuchlin—and lectured there (latterlv on 
law) from about 1480 to 1500, He was a pupil and friend of Hcynlin, 
ftn d he had in turn as a pupil Jakob Locher (1471-1528), summued 
Philornusus, who translated TAc Ship tf Fooh into Latin, Brant had 
same repute as a writer of Latin verse, hut he was surpassed ns a human¬ 
ist bv his pupil, who travelled in Italy, Lectured at Freiburg and 
Ingolstadt, and edited the firs^German edition of Horace (1498), 
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In 1500 Brunt left Bjide to become clerk to the Council of his native 
city, Strasbourg, The appointment was marie at the "iiggestion of the 
fair?on* preacher, Johann Gtiler of Kaiscrsberg {1445-1510), whose 
classical culture, patristic learning, anti noble character nut only made him 
the leading spirit in Strasbourg, but gave him a far-reaching influence. 

From the Rhine wo may pass eastward to the two greatest and wealth¬ 
iest of the free cities, Augsburg and Nuremberg, in each of which there 
was a highly cultivated society ready to welcome every manifestation of 
the new movement* At Augsburg the lender of the humanist circle was 
Gonrad Peutinger (1465-1547), who in his early years had gone t it rough 
a long course of study in Italy and who, returning to his native town after 
1490, was employed by the Emperor Maximilian on various embassies, 
but found leisure to promote learning in many ways. He encouraged 
historical research, founded a library, and especially devoted himself to 
the collection of coins and inscriptions. The map of the roads of the 
Roman Empire, known as the Tabula Pat&ngeriatuL, was bequeathed to 
him for publication hy its discoverer, Conrad Celtes. 

Chief of all the free imperial cities, and a centre not only of European 
trade but of all tlnd was best in German culture, was Nuremberg. Its 
first humanist of distinction was Hartmann Sdiedel (1440-1514), who, 
after seven years at Le ipzig, where he profited bv the lectures of Peter 
Lnder, and Ihnec years in Italy, where he studied medicine and copied in¬ 
scriptions and the drawings of Ciriaco of Ancona, returned to his na¬ 
tive town in 1466. Five yearn Liter came Regiomontanus, attracted by 
the fame of Nuremberg's instrument-makers. He worked there till 1475. 
A later celebrity was WiJibdd Pirkbeiroer (1170-1528), the friend of 
Diirer, whose house still stands in the Aegidien-Flatz, He spent seven 
years in Italy and did not return to his native place till 1497, so that his 
chief activity as a humanist lies outside our limits. His wealth and his 
political experience gave him a wide influence and he formed an important 
library, partly of manuscripts, and partly of printed books which he had 
bought in Italy, Even its last relics, when they were finally dispersed bv 
our Royal Society, contained such treasures as the Florence Homer and 
Greek Anthology, and the Aidine Aristotle, Aristophanes,and Euripides. 

Nuremberg not only played a leading part in German humanism in the 
second half of the fifteenth century; it was also the capital of German 
art. But the churches, the domestic buildings, the sculptures, the wood¬ 
work, the metal-work, the stained glass, the painting, which form the 
glory of its golden age, were almost wholly medieval and national in their 
inspiration. In fact it was only towards the very close of our period 
that the great bronze-founder, Peter Fischer (1455-1529), and the great 
painter and engraver, Albert Diirer (1471-1628), began to shew in their 
work the influence of the Italian Renaissance. 

The Emperor Maximilian, to whose versatile if superficial intellect the 
German Renaissance owed not a little, was a friend of Pirkheimer and 
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Peutinger ami hnil dose relations with both Augsburg and Nuremberg. 
But it is iti connexion with Vienna and its univqrsitjr that he rendered 
the greatest assistance to humanism. 

In 1450 the Uniwnaty of Vienna was one of the strongholds of *choW- 
ticisiii* but as early as 1454 the distinguished mathematician and ustro- 
nomcr, George von Feiirb&ch (14S8-61), who had spent three years in 
Italy and bad lived in the house of the Cardinal of Cusa, began to lecture 
there on the Ijitui classics and continued his lectures for four years. In 
1460 he was persuaded by Cardinal Rcssarion to accompany him to Italy* 
where he died in the following year. The main object of his journey 
was the restoration with Ressftrioub help—/or he himself did not know 
Greek — of the text of Ptolemy's Almage&L His work was completed by 
his pupil, Johann Muller (143G-7G) of Kdnigsberg* near Coburg, better 
known as Regiomontanus* Like Feurbach he lectured at V Sennit on I atm 
poetry, but he left that city soon after his master's death and spent seven 
year* in Italy, perfecting himself in Greek and giving frequent lectures 
on astronomy ami mathematics. At the height of his fame he settled, as 
we have seen, at Nuremberg and established there a flourishing school of 
mathematics and astronomy (1471-75}* Among oilier activities he set 
up a printing press and printed the first edition of Manilius' AxU'onommi. 
In 1475 Sixtus IV made him Bishop of Ratbbon and summoned him to 
Rome to help kii the reform of the Calendar* Rut in the following year 
(1476) he died of the plague at the early age of 40 + 

After the departure of Regiomontanus from Vienna only occasional 
lectures on Latin classical authors were given in the faculty of arts. The 
university had now fallen on evil days,and, when the Emperor Frederick III 
died (1493), the number of it* teachers and students had greatly dwindled. 
Almost Maximilian's first act as Emperor was to reorganise bis university 
and to divert it from scholasticism to humanism. In this work he was 
greatly helped by Celtes T whom, as we have seen, be summoned from 
Ingolsladt in 1497, but who had great difficulty in holding his ground 
against his scholastic opponent*. It was in older to strengthen the hu¬ 
manist position that he transferred the headquarters of the Literary 
Society of the Danube from Buda to Vienna and that he instigated the 
Emperor to found the Collegium poet urn m et mai hrmut icon/m, The latter, 
however, die] not survive Celtes death in 1508. 

The University of Ingob tad t> founded in 147&, she wed from the first, 
under the impulsion of Lewis of Bavaria and his Chancellor* Martin Hair, 
a leaning towards humanism. But it was not till the advent of ( cites, first 
in H92 as a private teacher, and then in 1494 as a regular professor, that 
the new studies began really to flourish. Ccltes successor was Jakob Lecher 
(1498-1506). 

On the whole the German university which in its corporate capacity 
has the best record before 1500 in the matter of humanism is Erfurt 
Peter Luder aud a Florentine who colled himself Jacobus Publidus Rufus 
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lectured there in the sixties* Cel tea in I4&G. Agricola and Rudolf von 
Langen matriculated there in 1456, Dal berg in 1468. Hut the humanist 
to whom it owed most was Conrad Muth* better known as M uthmus Rufus 
(1471-1526)* A student from i486 to 1491?, and afterwards ft lecturer, 
he left for Italy in 1495 and did not return to Germany till 1502. In 
the following year he was appointed to a canoiirv nt Gotha, where he made 
his house thegathering-place of Erfurt humanists and exercised an influence 
far outside his old university. But of hia wide learning and hi-? peculiar 
and unorthodox religious views (founded largely upon Florentine Neo¬ 
platonism), which however did not preclude a strong attachment to 
the Catholic Church, it is not the place to speak here. Under his in¬ 
spiration humanism flourished at Erfurt for the next fourteen years. 
Yet when he returned to Germany there was a student at Erfurt who was 
destined to give a wholly new direction to German humanism. The stu¬ 
dent was Martin Luther 

In the growth of German humanism during the fifteenth century the 
German printing press played an insignificant part. A small percentage of 
classical texts, among which Cicero's ethical works, Seneca, and Horace 
greatly preponderated, Brani's translations of Aristotle, and some epistles 
and oration* by other Italian humanists, make up the sum of its contribu¬ 
tion to the movement. A feiv printer* in the Rhenish towns like Fust and 
Schoefler at Mayen ce, Zel and one or two others at Cologne, and Men tel in 
at Strasbourg, made a brave beginning, but they gave up the attempt in 
1470, deterred by the fierce competition of the two Venetian presses of 
Jenson and Wendelin of Spires, It was not till the last decade of the 
century that a fresh start was made, notably by Koberger of Nuremberg, 
the biggest printer anil publisher of bis time, who printed in 1492 a 
Virgil with Servius 1 Commmttfnfy fcud by Gruninger of Strasbourg* who 
produced in 149B the first German Horace, edited* as we have seen, bv 
Jakob Locher. The Virgil can boast of a few sentences printed in Greek* 
but throughout the fifteenth century Greek type wo? so rare in Germany 
ns to be practically non-existent. 

In Hungary' the great soldier, John Hunyadi, had sufficient sympathy 
w ith humanism for Poggio to write to him and to send him copies of his 
works. But the founder of classical studies in that country was John 
Vitez {ok 1472), Archbishop of Gran, who had continuous relations w ith 
the humanist? of Florence and even persuaded some of them to visit hi* 
country Moreover, through the agency of the Florentine bookseller, 
Ve&pasi&no da Bisticd* who is eloquent in his praise*, be formed an excel¬ 
lent library of Latin classical authors. He also promoted the study of 
Greek by sending young Hungarians at his expense to Italy. Among 
them was hia nephew, Janufi Pannoiiiu* (1434—72), who spent seven 
years in the house of Gnarinp at Ferrara and translated works of Demos¬ 
thenes ami Plutarch* He also acquired ^considerable fame as a writer of 
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Latin verse and had, like his unde, whom hc P«d«* aso(1 in the ““ * vCAr * 

^ B The mXof these two was continued by Matthias Corvfon* (U4&- 
%>, who by inviting Italian artists and scholars bis court 
to the general spread of the Renaissance, His library nt Buna, in 
which he certainly incorporated some of VifaSz’ books and P robab ^^ 
those of Pannonins, had a great and not undeserved reputation. On the 
Latin side it included most of the recent discoveries, whde the Greek 
collection, though only seven of its manuscripts can be identified, was 
regarded as important by his contemporaries, 

Casimir IV of Poland (1447-92) is credited with #me taste for art 
and literature. In 1473 he appointed the Italian hiatonan, Pibppo Calli- 
macho Ehpmeate, as he called himsclf-his real family name was 
BLitinaceorsi—tutor to his children and later made him h.s secretary In 
this post Call imaclio obtained considerable influence, and he continued m 
favourundcr Casimirssuccessor, John Albert (1492-1501) until hi,death 
at Cracow in 14%. Another contributor to the spread ot the Renaissance 
spirit in Poland was Conrad Celtes, who, a* we lectured J± 

Cracow for two years between 1487 and 1491. from 1488 to loOO he 
number of matriculations in the university nearly quadrupled. l\c also 
hear of Cel tea' activity in Bohemia, but during the long reign of 
VladklavH (1471-1511) there was little sign of intellectual progress in that 
country, and the decline of the University of Prague, which had thrown 
in its lot with the Utmquists, was not arrested till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. No backward were the Scandinavian countries. 
-VII that there is'to record is that a university was founded at Upsala by 
the recent, Sten Sture, in 1477, mid one nt Copenhagen in the following 
year Of the six books printed at Stockholm in the fifteenth century and 
the four printed at Copenhagen none were of a humanistic character. 


The restorer of classical studies in Spain was Antonio dc Nebrija (1444- 
1522), better known a- Nebri sinensis who after ten years passed ui Italy 
returned to his native country in 1473 and Idled the chair of Latin suc¬ 
cessively at Seville, Salamanca, and AlcalA, touching and adorning a wide 
range of topics. His Spanisb-JLatm dictionary crowned Ins reputation ns 
v a scholar In Greek scholarship he was surpassed by the Portuguese, Anas 
Bariiosn (ofr, 1530), who, like Nebrija, studied for many yeare m Italy, 
Politian being one of his teachers. In 1489 we find him at Salamanca, 
where he lectured on Greek for twenty years. Salamanca was at this tune 
the leading university in Spain, but its fame was soon rivalled by that 
of Alcala, founded in 1499. Here Cardinal Ximencs conceived and carried 
to a triumphant conclusion the idea of his groat Polyglot Bible. Another 
university. Valencia, was founded in 1509. 

In Spain as in other countries Italian humanists helped to spread the 
movement. Prominent among them was the well-known Peter Martyr, 
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who came to Spain in 1480 and found great favour with Isabella the 
Catholic* She encouraged him to open schools in various towns for young 
Catholic nobles and in 1492 had him appointed tutor to her son* Prince 
John. She herself was a fair Latin scholar and the new learning hail in 
her a generous and enlightened patroness* Largely fit her instance some 
half-a-doacn translations of classical authors formed a feature of the scanty 
contribution to humanism made bv the Spanish press in the fifteenth 
century. About os many original classical texts were printed; it is 
curious to note that neither among these nor among the translations w&s 
there anything of Terence or Cicero or Horace. 

In Spain, as in France, Renaissance art was heralded fay the substitu¬ 
tion of Italian influence for Spanish* Rut neither in architecture nor 
sculpture is there any Renaissance work by a native artist earlier than 
1500. In punting, the work done at Avila bv Pedro Rerruguete 
from 1490 to his death in 1506 and a Pictu at Barcelona by Bartulumi? 
Vermejo, dated 1490, may be claimed as representing the transition. 

Poggio f s visit to England, where he spent three and a half Years* from 
the end of 1418 to the middle of 1422, in the service of Henrv Beaufort* 
Bishop of Winchester, was a grievous disappointment to him. It brought 
neither preferment nor the discover}' of fresh manuscripts* It has been 
said that his search for the latter was neither long nor exhaustive. It is 
true that in the larger libraries p such as Glastonbury, St Albany Bury 
St Edmund*, Peterborough, Durham, Norwich* St Paul's, and the two 
libraries of Christ Church and St Augustine's at Canterbury, he could 
have seen more than 4t a few volumes of ancient authors,” but it is doubtful 
whether he would have found any important classical work that was un¬ 
known in Italy. 

He might have fared better if he bud made the acquaintance of his 
patron"* nephew* Humphrey* Duke of Gloucester (1391^1447), who* 
whatever his sins* must be regarded with gratitude as the restorer of 
classical learning in this country. He brought about this revival mainly 
by establishing relations between this country and Italy, where he became 
well-known as a scholar and a patron of scholars. At his suggestion 
I Leonardo Bruni translated Aristotle's Politics, and Pier Candida Decern- 
brio dedicated to him his translation of Plato s Republic, He also invited 
Italian humanists to England* among them Tito Ijvio Frolov Li, 
a schoolmaster at Venice and a writer of Latin comedies, whom he 
made his **poet and orator*” and who at his command wrote a Latin 
life of Henry Y\ His library, which was considerable for his day, 
bore witness to his humanistic tastes* and from it he made noble gifts, 
129 volumes in 1435 and 1489* 17 in 1441* and 135 in 1144 [N.S.) P to 
the University of Oxfoid. its fate after bis death is not known, but it is 
a fair conjecture that it pft&sed into the hands of his nephew, Henry VI, 
and that we have a record of port of it in the catalogue (made about 1452) 
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of the original library of Henry's college at Cambridge. ^ 

a , --h- vo l um w, all these manuscripts have vanished, and only the 
left t« fll their Ulc IM. cation -*«jl 
nn elementary Greek book and each a copy of Ltece.nhriu s tmnnhaion of 
the JfrniSk Bmini's translation or the Politics went to Oxford, as did 
^nSons of a^Lch of Aeschines, of five of Hutch’s Lives, and of 
the t.Lrmi^pWa^Ptoiefuaeus. The Phaednu of Uato, formerly in 

It litem"* King's College,«»* ctobtUs. Ita 

bv Aristippus of Catania. Cicero was well represented m tlie gifbi 
(Lord, among Ins works being the recently 

family. The less common Utm authors included Apuk u* \arres 
/A lingua htha, and Vitruvius. A noteworthy feature of the Oxford 
books was seven works of Petrarch, Eve of Boccaccio, and the Dimna 

C< Amon" Duke Humphrey’s English proteges was i ’ h « mns 
(, 1990-1465), who gave "up his fellowship at New College to enter « 
duke’s service. He rose to be king's secretary (1439) andI 1*W»P 
and Wells (1443). His published correspondence shew * that, a* g 
expected, he was a man of humanistic sympathies «md that ^ cultivated 
relations with scholars who were closer m touch than himsclt v ill 
centres of Italian humanism. HU chief Italian correspondent « ^ 

lliondo DWKtor to Eugenius IV, who sent him a copy of his history of 
Italy. Among his English correspondents were Adam dc Mokyns, Bishop 
of Chichester tab 1459), to whom Aeneas Sylvius wrote in 1444, praising 
his Latin style and dwelling on the debt which England owed to the Duke 
of Gloucester; and Andrew Holes (bom c. 139o), Archdeacon of Wells 
and like Beckington a Wykehamist and a Fellow of New College, who, 
having been sent to Florence as envoy to Lugemus I\, remained m that 
city for a year and a half after the dope's departure, «®aortWg ^ 
the leading" humanists and collecting so many manuscripts that they had 
to be sent to England by sea. He was a client of \ espaoo da Bisticc., 
who has commemorated him in one of hk charming and vivid biographical 

^ A^doser friend of Beckington than any of these, thoughts niuch 
younger manias Thorns Chaundler (c. 1*™ of Here ord, 

who from about 1460 to 1475 was the most prominent figure m Oxford, 
Hit Latin style, though diffuse and without individuality, is* and 

elegant. He also knew some Greek, and when U iuden of New Collide 
( 1 455-75) appointed an Italian humanist, Cornello Vitelh, to a Frac- 
lectorship. Though Vitelli was of no distinction as a scholar, he was 
competent to teach the rudiments of Greek, and he seems to have lectured 

at Oxford till 1488, when we find him at iW. 

William Grey, Bishop of Ely {ob. 1478), and John Ttploft, Earl of 
Worcester (1427?-70), lxjth Oxford men and both clients of 1 espasiaiio, 
were in a sense Duke Humphrey's successor*. Grey seems to have resided 
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English students in Italy 

in Italy from 1442, w-hen he ceased to he Chancellor of Oxford, to 1454, 
when he was appointed to the sec of Ely, After visiting Florence luid 
Padua he settled at Ferrara to study Greek under Guariuu. Thence be went 
to Rome as king's praetor. In all these cities he collected manuscripts, 
of which 152 are still in the possession of his college, Balliol, Among 
them are numerous occasional writings by the chief Italian humanists, 
Petrarch’s letters and Steretum, Ur uni's translations of the Ethics and 
Politics and that of the Timaens by Gregorius Tifera&a, Lactautius, and 
the Apology of Tertuilian. John Tiptoft, whose cruelties earned for him 
the title of the Butcher of England, was revered in Italy as a scholar and 
a patron. Like Grey, he visited the chief centres of humanism and 
spared no expense in collecting manuscripts. Unfortunately his collection, 
which he bequeathed to his university, never came into its possession. 
Another Balliol man who collected manuscripts and generally favoured 
the new studies was George Neville {r. 145S-7G), brother of the king¬ 
maker, Cbm ted I or of Oxford, Lord Chancellor, and Archbishop of York 
(1485). We owe to Dr James the discovery that be employed a Greek 
acribe, Emmanuel of Constantinople, to make copies for him of classical 
and other Greek manuscripts. Emmanuel was one of four Greeks who 
made their way to England soon after the fall of Constantinople, the 
well-known scholar, Johannes ArgyrapouJos, being among them. He was 
also employed by Bishop Waynflcte and he lias altogether nine, or possibly 
ten, manuscripts in this country to his credit. Some years later—between 
1489 and 1500—we find another Greek of Constantinople, John Serbo- 
ponlos, writing several Greek manuscript* at Reading Abbey. 

The connexion between Balliol and Ferrara was kept up by John Free 
(c. 1430-85), who wo* sent to Italy at the expense of his patron, 
Bishop Grey, and bv John Gunthorpe ( 06 . 1498), Both became good 
writers of Latin, and Free was even commissioned by some Itulinn friends 
to write an epitaph on Petrarch. He did not confine himself to classical 
learning, but studied law and medicine and taught the latter with such 
success that he acquired a large fortune. He accompanied Tiptoft to Rome, 
where the Pope formed so high an opinion of him that he appointed him 
to the ace of Bath and 1Veils. But he died at Home before consecration. 
John Gunthorpe, who held several ecclesiastical appointments, including 
the Deanery of Wells and the Ward unship of King’s Hall at Cambridge, 
collected manuscripts, many of which he bequeathed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge; but all these except about ten, dispersed over various 

Cambridge libraries—only three are of a humanistic character_have 

disappeared. The most interesting is a literal prase translation of the 
Odyssey, which he bought at Westminster in 1475 for a mark. The 
smaller collection of 38 manuscripts, which Robert Flemming {oi, 1483 ) 
presented in 1465 to his college of Lincoln, of which his uncle Richard 
Flemming was the founder, has fared better, for it remains in its original 
home. It includes six volumes of Cicero, one of which contains the Epistolae 
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ad famtliaret, Traversari's translation of Diogenes Laertius, and two works 
by Boccaccio. The same library also possesses a Greek manuscript o e 
Acts of the ApO#k * t St Pauls Epistles, and the Catholic Epistles, which 
Flemming gave the college shortly before his death. He vcan m c tmi 
of Lincoln in 1451. and, like his Bslliol contemporaries, studied at lenv® 
under Guarinn. After visiting other Italian universities he settled at Home, 
where he formed a friendship with Platina, the librarian of the \ atiran. 

He was appointed a protonotary to Sixtus IV and dedicated to ini a 
volume of Latin verse entitled Lucubrations* Tihurtinoe. 

Hitherto we have been ctiiiecrned with collectors of manuscripts. John 
Shirwood (1431 or 1432-93), of University College, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham, whose first visit to Borne was made in 1474, seven years after 
the introduction of printing into that city, collected printed books^ H» 
Latin books were secured for the library of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford 
by its founder, Richard Fox, his successor in the see of Durham, mid still 
remain there. The more recent rediscoveries are represented by Matuis 
Silvas (Home, 1475), the twenty extant plays of Plautus (Venice, 1472> 
both editiana principal -Cicero's speeches (Home* 14*1) and his 
Orators. Of Greek historians there are Polybius (five books) in Perotti s 
translation (Home, 1473), Dionysius of Halicarnassus in that of Ijipo 
Birago (Treviso, 1430), and Plutarch's Lives by various translator, 
edited by Gianautoniu Campano, the friend of Pius II, and beautifully 
printed at Venice by Jenson in 1478, Landino's Disputatioturs Carnal- 
(lunensa, Plfttmaa Lives of the Popes , and Alberti's De re acdifUatona. 
stand for Italian humanism. Architecture b also represented by a copy 
of Vitruvius. Shirwood had the reputation of being learned in Greek as 
well as Latin, but whatever Greek books he bought in Italy must have 
been manuscripts, and the only one that Dr Allen has been able to trace 
is Theodore Gaza's Greek grammar, now in the University Library at 
Cambridge. Shirwood made many visits to Rome from 1474 to 1487, 
chiefly on matters of legal or diplomatic business. Thanks to his in* 
fluential patron* Archbishop Neville, he held several ecclesiastical 
benefices, including a golden stall in York Cathedral, and after his 
patron’s fall he was employed on various duties by Edward IV, Richard III* 
and Henry VII. 

Besides' Shirwood there were other well-endowed ecclesiastics who 
proved themselves good friends to the new studies—for example, the two 
Bishops uf Winchester, William of Waynflete (1395 ?-1486), Provost of 
Eton and Lord Chancellor, who founded Magdalen College, Oxford m 
1457, and Thomas langton (o5. 1531), Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge and Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford; Thomas Millyng 
(oi. 1492), Prior of Westminster, and afterwards Bishop of Hereford, who, 
according to Leland, knew Greek; Richard Bere {ob. 1524), Abbot of 
Glastonbury; and tlie three friends of Erasmus— William Worham 
(t\ 1450-1523) of Winch eater and New College, who in 1504 became 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor; Christopher Urswyk 
[ 1448-I5tHh Henry VIPs confessor, who held successively the posts of 
Warden of Kings Hall, Cambridge, Dean of Y ork t and Dean of Windsor; 
and St John Fisher (1159-1535), President of Queens 1 College, Cambridge, 
and Bishop of Rochester, who brought Erasmus to Cambridge. 

All these men were employed at one time or another on diplomatic 
missions, of which one especially ealb for notice. It was the mission sent 
to Home in I4S7 (N»S.) to offer Henry VIf» obedience to the Pope. At 
its head was Bishop Millyijg, nnd among iti nine other members were 
Bishop Shirwood and William Tilley, Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
who acted as “orator’" and who was accompanied by a young Fellow of 
All Souls, named Thomas Linacre* 

With Tilley and Linncre we enter on a new stage of the revival of 
learning in England. The earlier generation of Oxford humanists bad 
been men of wealth and position. They had patronised scholars, both 
Italian and English; they had collected boobs and had given or bequeathed 
them to their colleges; some of them were men of scholarly attainments* 
and one or two had even known some Greek. But they were not teacher*; 
they did not hand on the torch of learning* William Tilley (oft. 1494) 
of Selling (a village about sis miles west of Canterbury) became a monk 
of Christ Church, Canterbury* about 1448. He was sent by his prior first 
to Canterbury Hall, Oxford, and then (in 1464) with a brother monk, 
William Hadley, to Italy, where he remained threeyears, learning Greek and 
collecting Greek and Latin manuscripts. In 1469 he again visited Italy, 
apparently on business connected with his monastery, and in 1475? he wo* 
elected prior. In 1490 he accompanied Bishop Fox on an embassy to 
Tours, and there made the acquaintance of Robert Gaguin, the leader of 
French human ism, who was one of the French plenipotentiaries. Like his 
predecessors, he collected manuscripts, but there alas! with few exceptions 
were destroyed by a fire just before the dissolution of the monasteries. 
He proved bis Greek scholarship by translating a sermon of Chrysostom, 
and, greatest service of all, he introduced the regular teaching of Greek 
into his monastery* 

His most distinguished pupil was Thomas Linacre (lifiQMijSi-l}, a 
native of Canterbury, who, after continuing his studies at Canterbury 
Hall, became a Fellow of All Souls in 1484, and, as we have seen t 
accompanied Tilley to Rome in 1487. On his return journey he was left 
at Florence to sit at the feet of Pulitian and Chalcoudylas, He remained 
twelve years in Italy, studying medicine and taking his M.D. at Padua 
(1496), and making friends at Venice with Aldus, the printer. 
For the latter he edited atid translated Prod us On the .S^Amr—priiited 
in 1499 in the Axtr&nnviici vrttra —and he took part in the production 
of the great editio prineep* of Aristotle (1495-98). In 1499 he returned 
to England, and about a year later was summoned to court and 
appointed tutor—at least nominally—to Prince Arthur* Another English 
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scholar who helped Aldus with his Aristotle was William Grocyn 
(c 1446-1519) of Winchester and New College. He became a Itl . 
the latter in 1467, when Thomas Chmwdler ww. Warden, and he pro^My 
learnt. Greek from Vitelli, When he wus over forty he joined 
Florence and remained in Italy till 1491. Then he returned touted, 
rented rooms in Fleeter College, was appomtwl Div.mty reader it 
Magdalen, and lectured daily on Greek- In 1406 ha w» appointed to 
the living of St Lawrence Jewry, and three years later took up hi 

Aristotelian; his friend John Colet {e. 1 467-15190 
studied' Plato and Plotinus in Ficino’s Uhn translations- He too 
travelled in Italy (1493-96) and learnt there the rudiments of Greek. Un 
his return he raided In Oxford, of which university bi «» an M. A. Hi» 
lectures on St Paul's Epistles, in which he dwelt on >t Paul ft character 
and ethical teaching, attracted men of every standing in large numbers. 
It was mainly owing to his influence that Erasmus, who found him at 
Oxford in October 1499, took up the serious study of geology 
it his business to free it from the fetters of medieval dialectic. In laM 
Colet was appointed Dean of St Paul’s and joined his friends Grown and 
Linacre in London. When Erasmus, who now, thank* to his studies at 
Plans, had become a competent Greek scholar, paid bis second visit to thu 
country (1505), he declared that “in London there are five or six men *ho 
are sound scholar (**aett doeU) in both languogts. Tb^awoddbe 
G™vtu Linucre* William Latimor (c, 1460-155i>)s* former I dlow of All 
Soul* who had just returned from Italy after a residence of six or seven 
yea^, William Lily (c. 14G8-15SHS). who was to become High Master of 
St Paul’s School, and probably Cuthbert. Tunstall (14 < 4-1 rw9h the future 
Bishop of Durham. Both the last two hud studied m H 
Colet and Erasmus' other chief friend, St Thomas More (14 j j )* fl! 


only a smattering of Greek. . , , .. 

All these men, except More, took Orders, and More had at one time a 
strong desire to follow their example. All, without exception, were men 
of high character and principles, and three—Grocyn. Latimer, and Colet 
-were theologians as welt as scholars. This will help u* to realise that m 
England as in France the Renaissance at the dose of the fifteenth century 
had a profoundly serious and ethical bias, which turned it m the direction 
of theology and Church reform- But we must not he misled by Erasmus 
enthusiasm into forming an exaggerated estimate of Eng is uniani? m. 
In 1505 there may have been in this country live scholars who could not 
lie surpassed, even m Italy, but they were all busy men occupied with 
the work of their several professions. The teaching of Greek took no 
firmer hold in London than at Oxford, When Emsmns came to lecture 
at Cambridge, at the invitation of Fisher, in 151L he chose for his 
text-books two grammars, and he soon abandoned his lectures altogether. 
When Richard Fox founded Corpus Christ! at Oxford in 1516 with 
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the view to provide & complete humanist education, the new college was 
greeted with a storm of opposition. It was not till 1519* when Richard 
Croke of King's College was appointed Greek Reader in the University 
of Cambridge, that the teaching of Greek can be said to have been securely 
established in England. 

Thus humanism in England during the fifteenth century was confined 
to a comparatively few individuals. Even after the introduction of printing 
students even more than in Germany Imd to depend on Italy for such 
bonks as they required. Terence and the Growumirof Sulpitius were the 
sole contribution ofWynkvn de Woxde and Pyttson to the new learning. 
No printer had enough Greek type to print a Greek quotation. No Greek 
book appeared till 1543. 

We see from this account of the Renaissance in the countries on this 
side uf the Alps that its positive results were practically limited to the 
field of Humanism. Here the advantage was with France, which was helped 
bv having an effective centre of learning in Paris and two influential 
leaders in Fiehet and Gagnin* But, as regards art, except for one or two 
doubtful instances, we can point to no work in France that can be claimed 
definitely for the Renaissance. But, as in other fields, the influence of 
Ifcalv was making itself felt, and before long was to bear fruit that w'as 
not nacre imitation, but in which native idiosyncracies and traditions 
found ad adequate expression. In vernacular literature on this side of the 
Alps there was even less sifjn of the Renaissance than in art. Jean Lemaire 
de Beiges, the earliest French w r riter who shews definite Renaissance 
characteristics though he was twenty-seven in the year 1500, published 
no work of any importance till 1504. The memorable meeting between 
Boscan and Navagem at Granada which m deeply affected Spanish 
literature did not take place till In England Barclay and Skelton 

wore both versed in da^ica] literature and Skeltun had an admiration fur 
Cicero almost equal to Petrarch*^ but the poetry of neither .shews in the 
slightest degree any trace of classical influence. In Germany there was 
no Renaissance literature before the seventeenth century; in its place they 
had a great national work—Luthers Bible. 



EPILOG UE 


The close of the Middle Ages has been placed by the general consent 
of historians at the end of the fifteenth century after Christ, withj *hich 
the narrative portiuu of this concluding volume mainly ilea!,., Alt! ou^i 
this date is arbitnirv and conventional, and suggests a sudden trans¬ 
formation remote from reality, it is yet the fittest at which to mahe one 
of the artificial divisions between the great periods o± history far r 
the qve of the religious disruption, the conscious rivalry of national 
States, the complete supremacy of the State within its boundary U» 
enfranchisement of capitalism, the enlargement of the known «arld, the 
accompanying translation of commerce into its “oceanic stage, the 
diffusion and amplification of learning, the awakening of critical induction 
and scientific investigation-those potent force* which were to he the 
mainsprings of the modem age. That the date, however, with *11 ite 
importance,is artificial Ls shewn on the one hand by the do wneas with which 
medieval condition*, ideas, and preoccupation* faded from Europe- after 
it, mid on the other by the long period of preparation fur change before it, 
ill which the fifteenth century, perhaps, holds the most significant place- 
With but few exceptions, indeed, and those mainly in Italy, the men 
of the fifteenth century bv no means appeared to themselves the har- 
bingers of revolution- They were so, not so milch because they invented 
new things, as because they failed in maintaining and revivifying the old 
and rested themselves discontentedly to their failure. They hardly 
recognised that, beside the ideals they accepted and betrayed, other 
instincts and motives w ere leading them towards fresh modes of thought, 
n fresh outlook on life, and a flesh direction of society. In reality, in the 
very attempt at defence and conservation the fifteenth century was full of 
marked thanees, which undermined the soda! structure and the dominant 
ideas inherited from earlier times and fostered the development of younger 
conceptions which were to replace them. . _ 

First among the older ideals wc may take that of the unity of 
Christendom derived from classical times*, made for a moment a physical 
raa Utv by Charlemagne, and brought to some degree of permanence and 
organisation bv the spiritual autocracy of the Papacy. But the unity of 
Western Christendom had not only always been a shell for incessant 
feudal and local anarchy, it was rent more and more by the swelling fort* 
of national union and national aversions within it, and, more than all, 
had been weakened and deprived of its spiritual appeal by the cumbrous, 
unhealthy functioning and frequent corruption, both increasing with the 
years, of the ecclesiastical hierarchy on which it depended. 1 lie Great 
Schism made apparent to ail men that the government and system of the 
Church were out of gear. The Councils were the conscientious endeavour 
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of the piety of Europe to restore that system of unity, to reform and 
lead hack to efficient working Papacy and hierarchy together. But the 
Councils strove to restore more than bad ever existed! to give the unity 
achieved by papal autocracy what was in fact a new basis in a represen¬ 
tative synod, and they forgot, as reformers forget, that the vice* they 
attacked were due in large measure to natural human tendencies which 
were ingrained in the Church's system. The champions of unity at 
Constance and Basle entered on a duel with centralisation; those foes of 
autocracy attempted to stereotype thought and institutions in a partly 
bygone, partly imaginary mould. Themselves both conservative and 
revolutionary, thev dreaded revolution* 

Thus the Conciliar Movement hoped to keep the Pope, a permanent 
monarch, subject to an intermittent assembly of shifting, jarring indivi- 
duals, to keep a bureaucracy while abolishing taxation, to prevent the 
diversion of uncoordinated local endowments from local needs to that 
maintenance of learning, eminence, and favouritism to which each single 
member owed bis livelihood- The task was* formidable from its inherent 
contradictions, and to them were added the incalculable influence of 
personality and the steady current of nationalism. The Council of 
Constance ended in separate national Concordats. Pope Martin V, strong 
in the prestige, the authority, and the organisation of his office, embedded 
in law and habit, naturally yielded no foot of defensible ground, and was 
also determined to fortify the Papacy, threatened m revenue and inde¬ 
pendence, by the .secular rule of the Papal States which in law belonged 
to him. lie bequeathed to his successor the stubborn retention of 
profitable abuses and the purely worldly policy of an Italian prince 
denuded of scruples. The Popes were aided not only by the inevitable 
dissension* of moderates and extremists, doctrinaires and self-seekers, in 
the Council of Basle, hut also by the facts that the Conciliar Fathers 
wore drawn from different nations, unsympathetic and often hostile to 
one another, and that national and State governments were at the same 
time playing for their own ends not For those of the Universal Church. 
France and England were at grips in the Hundred Years’ 1 War; the 
German princes and the Spanish monarehs were all engrossed bv problems 
of their lands. The mastery over the Church in their own dominions was 
their only red aim in matters ecclesiastical, That it was then impossible 
to segregate effective Church Reform from national self-assertion and 
policy wo* shewn by the extraordinary strength and theological innovation 
of the H ussite movement which broke the unity of the Church throughout 
the fifteenth century* In Hussitism the vivid national consciousness of 
the Czechs and their hatred of their German neighbours found their 
outlet and expression in religious revolution which practically broke with 
the idea of the Universal Church. It was a true transition, hybrid because 
transitional, from the medieval towards the modern age. Religion in this 
isolated territory of Bohemia behind the rampart of its mountains and 
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its language became the badge of a nation; and in the .belter of the 
alliance Mvdty of thought, once the singularity of stray thinker* and 
scanty, surreptitious communities, could take firm root anil grow. 

To sum up, the fathers of Constance and Basle typify the failure o 
maintain and reinspire older conceptions which k one mark of Lhe fifteenth 
century. Throughout they strove for fixity of doctrine, fur ecumenic 
Christendom, and for co-operative government by discussion, \ et hee 
things were then incompatibles. Only the papal autocracy had held the 
Catholic Church in some sort together. It was still a living tonf : 
to the contemporary trend towards despotism. Cradkar govern meat -wm 
growing steadily obsolete in secular life, and in the Church gave a field 
for the separatist, national impulse. Allied with monarchy rigid again* 
heresy, the Councils provided a stage for national dissidencc, and yet— 
for they represented Western Christendom —naturally shunned the 
separatist thought of individuals which found its home in nationalism. 
They cut themselves oft* from the growing life their efforts nourished, 
Their failure to produce conservative reform was the prelude to Inter 
revolution. Small bands of fiery innovators were to be given that 
opportunity by the tepid inertia of the existing order. ^ 

It is something of a paradox to introduce here the increasing pe^faon 
of the Jews, which began and was in theory justified by the fact that they 
were the enemies of Christianity, an excrescence m Christian society, l el 
hatred of the Jews had always hugely been a racial hatred of alien* iu 
manners and in laws, and it took on a more national complexion as the 
nations farmed. Mere segregation, prescribed by the Church, and fanatical 
massacres were succeeded by systematic expulsion in the interests of 
national uniformity in the several States. Edward I drove the Jews from 
England in 1290, Philip the Fair from most of imnee in l-WC, the 
German towns and nobles with more prolonged and terrible violence 
from Germany. Finally, Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the Jews from 
Spain in 1492 with the definite aim uf national consolidation. It is 
significant that the persecuted race found refuge in the loosely constructed 
territories of Poland and the Ottoman Empire 1 . Thus what seemed tube 
an effort of the expiring unity of Christendom was really a symptom of 
a new exclusive force—nationality. 

As the efforts of united Christendom came to open failure in the 
attempt at the reform and reorganisation of the Church, so did they in 
the latter Crusades* the defence of Europe against Asia and Islam. 
Those efforts were at times serious enough, yet they were always sporadic, 
partial, and halting. The Papacy made the Crusade against the Ottoman 
Turks « permanent policy, but among other policies and mure heartfe t 
objects nearer home; it was only the superfluous energies of Western 
knights which were spent in the defeats of Nicopolls and Varna; even 
Hungary, Venice, out) Genoa, whose vital interest* were at stake, seldom 

1 See tuyra, VoL m, CLjj*. ran, and Vol. WU, Chap. sv. 
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if ever flung their whole weight into the war* the pathetic fiasco of Pius If 
at Ancona was an emblem of the impotence of Europe in face uf the 
common peril; and the fall of the Homan Empire of the East published 
the collapse of the Crusading ideal 1 . When the Catholic Kings uni lied 
Spain by the conquest of Granada from the Moors, it was the triumph 
of a nation, not of Christendom. 

In the preceding volume of this history it has been seen that Western 
Europe, most especially France and England, in the fourteenth centum? 
reached, the last stage of feudal monarchy as a political system. A cen¬ 
tralised government by the king and his bureaucracy was superimposed 
on a class of feudal nobles great and small, who either as in France still 
retained in large measure their feudal franchises or os in England were 
no leas powerful by reason of their armed retinues and their influence on 
the royal administration. Beside the nobles two other strata of society 
possessed political importance, the clergy' held separate by thdr celibacy, 
their unique privileges, and their international organisation, and the 
bourgeoisie characterised by their trading vocation and their town-d welling 
communities. By these classes of men and their rights, by the represen¬ 
tative assemblies of them which met round the king for consent and 
counsel, and by the law or custom handed down from the past and 
inherent in cash human society, the kingship was limited and controlled. 
Government might be monarchic, yet the king’s powers were circumscribed 
and shared; he was fettered by hereditary or official counsellors, by load 
privileged potentates and corporations. Similarly, in Germany the 
Emperor was but the chief uf the teeming members of the Empire^ and 
the princes were themselves limited by the Estates of their subjects. The 
republican towns of Germany and Italy were ruled by an entangled 
federation of unequal gilds, like their less autonomous congeners else¬ 
where. Even in the Church the “parliamentary*’ collective conception of 
government had its place and was gaining ground for a time in the 
Conciliar Movement. Hide under law and by consent was the reigning 
belief and the partial practice, founded on rights descended fruni the 
feudal, contractual, decentralised past. 

In the fifteenth century this intricate, motley system of co-operative, 
diversely federated government was brought to moral bankruptcy by its 
failure tu meet the needs or redress the evils of the times as well as by 
its inability to adapt itself to the changing conditions of the society 
which had given it birth. Feudal armies failed to defend France from 
the English invasions; barons, clergy, and towns equally failed to present 
a united front or to pursue a consistent policy; the mere maintenance uf 
order and security was beyond their capacity and even alien to their 
desires. In England feud and faction, greed and misgovemiuent ran rint 
in the Wars of the Roses. Phe over-mighty subjects failed to give either 
victoiy or peace or justice. Like the French States General the English 
1 C£ tufira, VflJ, rv, especially Cksps. xvjjf, anx, and xsj. 
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Purlin men t had proved unequal to its own aims. The «une failure jn 
a more veiled form was to be seen in the lands of the Empire. The feudal 
constitution of Germany meant in practice unremitting private war amid 
princes and cities, and this disorder was equally or more apparent within 
the princes' territories and the self-governing towns themselves. Feudal 
jurisdiction seemed to mean anarchy and brigandage; town autonomy 
a simmering dass-war. In North llaly t again, with the exception of 
Venice, republican govtmmerit liad meant the exploitation uf one 
by another and the furious short-sighted rivalry of wealthy 1 ami lies. 
These defects were not new, but in the new conditions of larger units and 
problems wider and more com pies they were far less t ole ruble and mort 
obstructive. A curious inability to make any real sacrifice of personal and 
family immediate advantage to secure the working and profit of the 
State jeopardised the existence of that system of contract, co-operation, 
and consent in both lands of the Empire. 

Common to all Europe, almost, save Eogland, was the depression of 
the peasants. As the ciwi of increasing population, the cultivation of 
waste lands, and the need of a greater food-supply died down after the 
Plague became a regular visitation in Europe, the ruling classes became 
more npt to reimpose or increase old exactions on their rustic dependants. 
The more rapid intellectual progress of the upper classes gave them a 
fresh advantage over the more primitive lower. The North Italian 
town-dwelling landlord knew, indeed, that it was bad business to make 
bis terms too bard for his tenants——the mczstidtiu worked for content 
and stability—but be kept them in firm subjection. The northern noble 
was both harsher and more extortionate in his narrower feudal outlook. 
Thus, in Germany the fifteenth century is an age of peasant discontent 
and revolt 1 . It is an age of disillusion and deadlock, when the old ways 
seen) void of hope and profit. 

In these circumstances the growth of untrammelled monarchy almost 
everyw'here met a public need, and was to find its consummation in the 
early modem age. In Prance especially the kingship stood forth as the 
saviour of the country from foreign conquest, as the centre of unity and 
the expression of nationality, which was now become in the Hundred 
Years’ War acutely self-conscious and a deciding factor in history. I’he 
continual inter-communication between European communities mode 
the smaller differences between allied dUtricta seem less and the great 
divergences between distant countries more severing and alien. Mon¬ 
archy was the only force which could compel order and give security, 

i Cf. naftv, VoL nr, Chap, xxu and for special cases tl» chapters on Bohemia, 
France, Spain, OKI. in the present volume, lu irertnsny the depression of iho peasants 
was the more salient because the country bwi not suffered the special depopulation 
and misery of the Hundred Year*' War. in Krone*, there ™s more need to induce 
the peasant to recultivate, slid perhaps too, Jus awe was loss noticeable in the 
dififtr»as- 
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which stood above the strife of classes and personal ambitions, which 
could foster internal and external expansion. A public opinion rapidly 
formed which lifted the king, in spite of individual defects and particular 
oppressions, into unchallenged supremacy, In Spain, and in a more 
tempered shape in England, the same irresistible process was seen, 
Nobles and local powers, after the heyday of their uncurbed development, 
seemed smitten with paralysis before the advance of the central kingship 
directed with resolution and consistent purpose. Even in Germany and 
Italy the same phenomenon Was clear, If the Emperor had too" long 
been the chief of a loose federation to take effective advantage of it, the 
greater princes were able to master their nobles and towns in their own 
lands, Territorialism was but a fractional kind of monarchy. In Italy, 
with Venice as the only important exception, class disunion and city 
rivalry hod produced the despot; and even in the splintered Papal States 
there were signs that despotism would be provincial as in Lombardy, 
and not a mere form of a city-autonomy, now out-of-date in a more 
interconnected world. 

The general appearance of the despot, exalted above all competing 
authorities, was made possible by the decay of the nobles in independent 
military power and, again especially in France, in material wealth. The 
feudal noble as such had become an amateur in war; his inefficiency was 
shewn at Agin court; he wag. outclassed by the professional soldier’ who 
w‘as very usually himself under new conditions of discipline and whole¬ 
time training. Now the maintenance of even a small regular army was 
beyond the resources of a feudal estate for any length of time. Only the 
kings, who could draw from every kind of wealth over a large territory, 
couid achieve this. Only they could amass the artillery', which besides 
its growing importance in the field could shatter the once secure strong¬ 
hold of the feudal castle and the fortified autonomous town. Only they 
could levy for long periods the large numbers of foot, pikenien and 
archers, who were indispensable in a campaign, and who could repel the 
wildest charge of feudal knights. Forethought, co-ordination, system, 
and routine, which the Middle Agjes had slowly brought forth, were all 
available to the new resolute monarchy, not to the disunited feudal 
survival with its purblind counsels, Ability gravitated to the king’s 
service with its wide sphere, its wide outlook, and its manifold activities. 
In France, too, feudal independence had been sapped by the impoverish¬ 
ment of the noble. Its origins lay for back. The nobles were un¬ 
productive; chivalry was a costly and wasteful mode of life; the 
strenuous noble stocks were prolific. From the time of the later Crusades 
all save the wealthy and the eldest sons found it steadily harder to live 
the life of their class in feudal society. The king’s sendee become more 
and more their chief resource. As his officials, his troujMns, and his 
pensioners, provided with posts and Church benefices misemployed, they 
could gain an honourable livelihood. The devotion of the lesser nobles 
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as a whole to their sovereign, fortified by chivalry and loyalty, became 
a characteristic of the fifteenth century + 

It was a bind of apotheosis. The nobles for honour and support, the 
townsmen for wealth and safety, the peasants for protection to live and 
Labour, all looked to the national or territorial ruler by right divine, 
the embodiment of law, of order, of justice, and ancient right, ihe very 
advance in individual initiative and freedom which was taking plaoe as 
the sequel of organised civilisation made the older forms of group and 
t- Ijum life not only inefficient for men’s growing needs but abo fetters to 
their action and self-help. The single master wfau gave them security and 
opportunity was himself the representative individual in the State* 
Under him the individual could move more freely* Thus the political 
ideals of Western Europe were being transformed in correspondence with 
contemporary practice. The concerted action of Christendom under the 
leadership of the visionary Empire and the spiritual Papacy, always since 
the latter thirteenth century at least more a sentiment than a reality, 
lost its appeal with the defeat of the Council of Basle and the fall of 
Constantinople* So did the ideal of a graded government partitioned 
down among a feudal and ecclesiastical hierarchy co-operating with their 
chiefs in matters of general concern. This* too, liad been diseased or 
moribund in practice, ns Pope and kings centralised their dominion, long 
before feudalist and prelate by their own behaviour seciued to make its 
pretensions hollow* With comparatively few exceptions the most 
respectable bishops appeared, not as guides to holiness, but as shrewd 
men of affairs administering an extortionate and rigidly technical 
business and legal system* Chivalry appeared to have become in like 
manner a matter of parade and convention cloaking reckless greed ami 
callous brutality* The discredit was not wholly just, for the solid 
achievements of chu rch man and knight in the past had created a more 
civilised world by which their successors were judged* Ancient faults 
became more glaring with a higher standard more diffused. None the 
less there hod been a degeneracy in morale, as the fi rat enthusiasms died 
down, and men discovered that the mere machinery for improvement did 
not necessarily imply a renovation in human nature. They grasped at 
the untried remedy of national or territorial monarchy. 

Another facet of the same process was apparent in the obsolescence 
of the feudal tie of homage arid fealty. Time had been when this 
contractual bond had constituted the suzerain's principal hold on his 
feudal inferiors; it was by means of it and the rights it conferred that 
lie had fortified and given reality to the infant and shadowy conception 
of sovereignty and the State, In the fifteenth century, become compli¬ 
cated, inconsistent, and artificial, it exercised lews and less moral 
compulsion on the vassal conscience; But it was replaced by the yet 
stronger charm of the allegiance of the subject to his natural lord, the 
sovereign of the State. Herein the continuous study of the Roman Civil 
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Law produced its full effect. From tbe legal theorist Is find the lawyera in 
the king’s service the belief in absolute monarchic power spread to the 
theologians and infiltrated into the general thought The coin in unify no 
longer appeared as an association of grades and diverse Functions but as 
a mass of individuals bound together hi the States whose concentrated 
powers resided in its head—“amat enizn unitatem suprema potest** 1 ** 
'Hie Roman Law had partly shaped the history of the later Middle Ages by 
its direct influence, but that influence grew more potent as tbe times 
became more apt for the reception of its maxims and conceptions. When 
despotism was men's refuge* its doctrine of the oinnicompetent State 
and the absolute monarch took effect Even if in Germany the Reception 
of Roman Law in 1495 did not benefit the Emperor, it strengthened the 
territorial princes. Yet the fifteenth century is still preparatory; the 
older notions still lived and struggled; the new- were not fully accepted 
lor many years* and were never the one temporal creed of Christendom, 

Something of the same bankruptcy of older ideals, the same changing 
of conditions* and the some emergence of new impulses which blindly 
created the revolutionary luture was to be seen in the economic aspects 
of fifteenth-century society. Roughly speaking* the two preceding 
centuries had seen the growth of capitalism in long-distance trading and 
in large-scale manufacture for export. But that capitalism had had its 
chief home in a certain number of great towns situated on the main 
routes of traffic* and in those towns it won regimented in wealthy gilds 
which controlled to some extent the Individ tiaJ capitalist Not only 
that: the local retail trade was organised in its o^n gilds, all on the 
Sines of strict regain tin el and of restraint of undercutting competition. 
Among the employees of the rich manufacturers* too* the re volu Unitary 
movements in the Low r Countries* Italy, and Germany tended to intro¬ 
duce similar gilds, which in their turn worked for regulation and protec¬ 
tion from native employers and outride rivals. In short, trade* even in 
its most capitalistic form* was subject to the local group system rooted 
in the older towns and by consequence was fettered by the narrow local 
spirit of monopoly which did not transcend its tow r n of origin. Trade 
was being choked by the multitude of restrictions imposed by concerted 
action* But a change was coming in conditions. As the stretch of 
territory under a single monarchical authority widened, as for instance 
in the Low Countries under the house of Burgundy, it became impossible 
for the towns and the classes within them to play tbe dog-in-the-manger 
to the country round them. While the Flemish towns saw their carefully 
regulated doth manufacture dwindle* a new race of capitalists employed 
tbe villagers without restrictions or traditions* pliant to dumges of 
demand and supply, and captured the European market In like manner 

s CL Umis **To Tii alone belong* mid h due the general government oud 
•dniinistimticKn of the rtmlra " (tu F m, p. 234), 
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the new free port of Antwerp drew to itself the international merchant 
and banker by the liberty he had there, unhindered by meddling, local 
greed* to manage business sensitive to far-off and uncontrollable events* 
How much this freedom meant can be seen later even in the older 
Flemish towns, whore certain industries prospered because they were new 
and had no gild. To sum up, the tide of individual ism, in the shape of 
the single person or private firm, whether in the Netherlands, France 1 , 
South Germany, or Italy, was more and more eluding mid undermining 
the joint control of the group. This, too, meant a decline at least ill old 
ideals: the theory of the "just price" according to which a fair reward 
apportioned to his status and need could be dealt out by authority in 
due shares to each who was concerned in the production; the condemna¬ 
tion of interest on morel grounds; the duty of maintaining a joint 
control of quality, of product, of work * and of play. But the loss was 
than it seems. Minute, vexatious regulations, incessantly and hypo- 
critically evaded, were after all a nuisance and a clog; in spite of the 
verv real decay of scruple, honesty and fairness could and did survive. 
Individual responsibility in the wider world that fostered it was a 
dynamic, creative force; it supplied a public need, and in the long run 
submitted to the away of a public conscience. 

These changes were being effected not only by the grow th of wider 
areas under » single monarch who could bring peace and loosen restrictions, 
but also bv changes' in the trade-routes and in the commercial centres 
along thosi? trade-routes. No little of the prosperity of Nuremberg and 
the Swabian and Rhine towns was due to the disorder of trance in the 
Hundred Years' War, That England in the fifteenth century increasingly 
exported rough cloth instead of wool helped in the decay ot Ghent and 
Bruges* Similar causes were beginning to destroy the cloth-trade of 
Florence. In the middle of the century the decay of the Seaman herring 
fisheries and the development of those of the North Sea were diminishing 
the prosperity of the Hansa towns of the Baltic and enhancing that of 
Holland and the English eastern coasts* Large-scale industry, in fact, was 
becoming diffused over Europe anhd political changes which steadily 
weakened the predominance of the old autonomous towns with their 
unyielding traditions. The Hansa were worsted in their long contest with 
the Duke of Burgundv, against whose wide lands their commercial boycott 
was inefficient. The subjection of the Teutonic Order to Poland depressed 
their Prussian allies; that of Novgorod to the Great Prince of Muscovy 
left them helpless in the Russian trade. They could no longer insist on 
their methods and monopoly. In like manner the advance of the Ottoman 
Turks was depriving Venice and Genoa of their central position in 
European commerce and of their eastern outlets- The fall of Constanti¬ 
nople meant the loss of the Black Sea trade and most of that of the 

1 ioc^uea Cffior. 
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Aegean, Grdj the route to Alexandria* whither the spices came from 
India, remained to enrich Venice* and this was costly and precarious. The 
diminution of the papal income from beyond the Alps after the Great 
Schism prevented the retort] of the Papacy to Home from being it sufficient 
makeweight, mid Italy was becoming merely the source of a few expensive 
luxuries, spices, armour, glass, and silk, while the volume of European 
trade wag moving north. Even in the Mediterranean, unified Prance and 
Spain were too powerful rivals for the city States. The country States* 
too, secure in their wide home market, could deliberately exclude foreign 
imports which competed with their own productions, whereas the 
retaliatory protection instituted by the autonomous Italian towns was 
useless as a weapon and a miserable compensation fora once European 
trade. A rapid decline in the cloth»making firms was visible. North Italy 
was beginning to live on stored-up wealth* and her unrivalled skill in 
banking. It hi no wonder that in vestment in laud was becoming the 
fashion in Florence and Venice, and that Venice turned to territorial 
ambitions both for their own sake and to secure her route to Germany- 
Over all the West the star of the city Slate was paling before the forma¬ 
tion and cultural advance of the country State with its varied and 
abundant resources. 

By a fatal coincidence the westerly countries, too, were enlarging both 
their products and their enterprise. As the shifting of the herring fisheries 
stimulated Dutch and English shipping* so had the multiplication of 
Spanish Hocks, a new source of wool, and their share of the Hay salt of the 
Loire mouth profited both Spain and the Low Countries. The Portuguese, 
already active by sea as far as England and Flanders* were turning to the 
exploration of the African const The art of shipbuilding was advancing 
by slow- experience among the westerly nations on their varied ocean coasts 
rather than in the limited* monotonous Mediterranean. It was the learned 
Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal, himself no seaman, who planned 
and directed the enterprise in the spirit of a crusader: so might the 
Muslims of Morocco he evaded and the distant, legendary heathen be 
converted, and even the fabulous Pres ter John and his Christians lie 
reached in the East, Continual expedilions crept slowly along the North 
African coast line. The difficult navigation round Cape Bojodor was ac¬ 
complished in 1434, and the immediate objective, the heathen negro 
population in fertile land* round the River Senegal, w ithin twenty yeans. 
The progress was slow* but the prollla in the trade in gold and i vory and 
the swarms of negro slaves were great* It wits still in the Middle Ages 
when in I4&G Bartholomew Dias rounded the Cape of Good Hope end 
opened the route* soon to be traversed* to India. With that discovery 
the Italian transit trade to theEait* cumbrous, scanty, andcocitiy, rapidly 
became insignificant It was a discovery made in the open sea away From 
routine by a nation State under a despotic king. So* too, was the 
expedition of Columbus which intended, like the Portuguese, to reach the 
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Spice Islands and in fact unveiled the New World. The u oceanic "period 
of commerce, thus begun, when the main route and centre of wealth were 
tn the countries of the Atlantic coast, belong to modem times* hut that 
revolution, which reduced the Mediterranean ami Italy to a side artery, 
had taken its first istepa earlier with the formation of national kingdoms 
in the West and the restriction of papal authority and revenue in the 
fifteenth century. 

When we turn, to the intellectual preoccupations of men* apart from 
their social or economic activity! we find even more the evidence of the 
sterility and decay of those leading ideas which had once been so fecund. 
The whole fabric of scholastic thought seemed to be smitten by a secret 
sense of failure. It bad aspired to formulate a system of the philosophic 
explanation of the universe, where reason should be the loyal ally of faith 
mid revelation, and “justify the ways of God to men.* 1 Its purpose hud 
been religious and even devotional, yet it rested on a conviction nut only 
of man's potential capacity to understand the reality of the spiritual and 
material world but also that man had discovered the infallible recipe to 
achieve that understand mg* Shred by shred by the fourteenth -centuiy 
thinkers that certitude was stripped away from scholasticism* The “sons 
of Ockham,’" the “moderni " denied the possibility of proving by reason 
any part of the Christian verity, or even of metaphysical verity. They 
were Christians bv an act of theological faith alone. The “antiqui* the 
realist opponents of the new nominalists, could only reply by a lifeless 
adherence to Aquinas, a petri lied repetition on all essentials. This 
agnosticism* which so severely Iiinited the province of reason and was 
answered inadequately, produced its slow disintegrating eflectson a study 
which thus renounced its own goal. When nothing great could be proved, 
men spent themselves on verbal subtleties* It was good to know how to 
reason * i t was the avenue to promotion in the universities and the clerical 
career; so there flourished the compendium, the explanation of former 
explanations* the barren exploitation of method and teaching of 
dexterity, the alleviated path to a degree* The names of “antiqui and 
“modems became budges of factions in the universities, indeed of 
universities themselves, changing sides at the order of their sovereign, and 
now numerous and no longer international as Paris Iwd been. When 
Nicholas of Cusa attempted a system of compromise and contradiction! 
he bound it together by the tenet of intuition of the mcomprehensible, 
indescribable infinite. But this intuition* vouchsafed to the individual 
mystic, was hardly of service to a com in cm eflort of mankind to grasp a 
coherent scheme of things The same paralysis of will rather than of 
thought seemed to strike the consideration of those single sensible 
impressions, which to the Ockhamists appeared to give some secure foot¬ 
hold. In induction From them* as some fourteenths tury thinkers saw** 

i Such as Jean Bui-idem, ^Ihert of Saxony, *nd Nicole Orr*me. 
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lay the hope of advance, hut the true “modem us," Cardinal d' A illy, was 
“palsied with a doubt' 1 here too: God might give the illusion of a sensible 
impression without the external object to make it, A preference for the 
arbitrary aspect of omnipotence—not alien to earthly despotism—grew 
stronger: it was open bo God to make evil good and good evil. 

It was* perhaps, a natural concomitant of this disbelief in the validity 
of reason that led to the more pronounced belief in the crude, age-long 
superstitions handed down among the masses from a prehistoric past. 
They had always been there; they were, indeed, allied to the belief in 
stellar influences, in the mysterious properties of stones and times, in 
charms and spells, which had been port of the matrix of infant science; thev 
were fostered by the ignorant panic reused to fever by the Black Death; 
now they became prominent and, so to nay, official The “witchcraft 
delusion," with its accompanying horrors, was a not unnatural vagary of 
educated men to whom anything was possible because nothing was 
dimprovable. The extremes of scepticism and credulity met in that 
circle. 

Yet the decadence of the great edifice of thought raised by the Middle 
Ages helped to clear the way for a fresh advance unhindered by its pre¬ 
possessions of doctrine, aim, and method. The stress laid upon sensible 
experience by the Ockhnmists not only anticipated a distant future, it 
also expressed the less conscious mental orientation uf men who were not 
schoolmen. The home of this new direction of thought and interest lav 
in Italy. It took its start from the solid acquisitions in knowledge and 
culture of earlier times, but it was bred by the appetite for more and 
wider-based knowledge, for which an unexhausted source lay open in the 
writings of classical antiquity. One constant feature of medieval 
development had been a slow' approximation, however partial, towards 
the culture! standard of the ancients. Ah men became more literate and 
civilised, they liecame more capable of appreciating the higher civilisation 
of the past. They progressively absorbed w hat thev became tit to realise. 
In Italy, with its classic temper, this particular evolution grew speedier 
in the fourteenth century. Dante still regarded Virgil as & sage of the 
undifferentiated former time, not essentially strange to his own; just as 
his contemporaries looked on Aristotle. With Petrarch and Boccaccio, and 
far more with their successors, the Latin classics seemed the relics of a 
nobler age, a greater race of men. True knowledge, true insight, and 
instructed modes of thought were there, to lie learnt and imitated by their 
devotees. The humanist enthusiasm was afoot. It was clear from their 
Latin oracles that the yet unknown Greek literature was the fount and 
the main current of this dimly descried sen. Virgil pointed the way to 
I Tomer. The disasters of the time themselves were auspicious, for the 
Byzantine Empire in its struggle for existence against the Ottoman 'Dirks 
was painfully for the first half of the fifteenth century courting the West 
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and ready to give what the Italians had grown to wish; and the 
Byzantines in the long ebb of their culture and in the antiquarian passion 
far their greater past were at last in real mental contact with the West, 
which had grown literate as they grew “medieval;* The coming of 
Chrysoloras and lib foundation of Greek studies in Italy marks an epoch. 

It is not here in question to narrate the hitter war between humanists 
and scholastic theologians, the strife and the compromise between the 
classical and the ascetic ideals of life, the long survival of medieval tradi¬ 
tions, the contest between the outworn subtleties of the Schools and the 
pretentious rival imaginings of the Italian Neo-Platonistsv But it is 
essential to remark that the humanists were engaged in a fresh and fervid 
study of facts, a method of experience. They were exploring Latin and 
Greek as concrete languages, learning the arts of expression and taste 
from ancient masters, finding out what they had thought and Felt, seeing 
the world through their eyes* replacing the monotonous web of an a 
priori metaphvsic by a variegated display of life and nature. Here lay 
their achievement; they were discoverers and cartographers of new lands 
of intellectual wealth and inspiration. That their own first effort* at 
rivalry might be vapid in style and shallow in thought was of little 
account: fay the close of the fifteenth century their successors, steeped in 
the classics, were creating thought solid and profound, literature that 
with exquisite or reckless touch mix through the gamut of life itself. 

The humanistic movement, in f&cU did eminently in its sphere of 
learning with revolutionary consequences w r hat others tended to do with 
reluctant or blindfold steps. The appreciation of the multitudinous direct 
facts of the visible, audible world, the joy in this life, the absorbing 
interest in man in his concrete variety, in his passions and capacities, 
replaced exhausted schemes of the unseen, supersensible universe, of refine¬ 
ments of the theory of knowledge* which were ending in questioning its 
possibility. In a time of failure and disillusion it brought triumphant 
hope* a boundless employment of man's faculties with a boundless reward. 
The earth renewed “its winter weeds outworn. fl If it seems strange tliat 
a tribe of pedantic grammarians should so exalt themselves, it is to be 
remembered that the ancient authors they idolised covered the whole field 
of knowledge and literature and gave the outlook, the freedom of spirit, 
and the new programme the age was seeking. 

It was only slowly that the new human ism spread beyond the Alps 
although the inclination towards scientific knowledge was early obvious, 
but the practical invention which was to have so great an influence m 
the diffusion of both was made in Germany on the Rhine* Printing by 
movable type, following, it seems, on some obscure preludes in Holland,, 
was made into a w orkable method of reproducing books by John Gutenberg 
at Mayence round about the year 1450. In some ten years, by him and 
his allies Fust, the necromancer Faust nf the legend, and Schoeffer, the 
new art had been proved capable of rivalling manuscripts in its beauty 
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and accuracy, and fur surpassing them in prolific ness and accessibility. 
Journeymen and pupils carried it rapidly over Germany, Italy, and 
France; it entered England with Caxton; by ISM tens of thousands of 
editions of books had been published in Western Europe. The humanists 
had sought far and wide for the rare manuscripts of long neglected classic 
works. Now those works were multiplied beyond the risk of destruction 
or of seclusion in a few libraries. New works shared the fortune of the old. 
The extension of literacy and education had been one of the achievements 
of the Middle Ages, and this invention at their close not only immensely 
widened the reading public but allowed the rapid participation and secure 
possession of learning, literature, and thought It made indestructible the 
gains amassed by tile effort of seven hundred years. 

The sHine zeal to know and admiration for the visible, multifarious 
world and man, its denizen, which were vocal in the humanists, inspired 
also the plastic and pictorial art of the Italian Renaissance. The Italians 
from Giotto onwards shared in the general advance in artistic technique 
which was Iwing made all through the West, and in the fifteenth century 
they were discoverers in perspective, in anatomy, in psychologic insight 
Whatever ideal or religious forms it took, at the foundation of this art 
lay the instinct for reality: to represent men in their fashion as they 
lived, the earth as the eye might see it, heaven and hell os the abodes of 
verifiable human emotion and desire. But the passion for the beauty of 
what the natural existing world presented them was no less strong; 
Italian quaiinxento art is filled with the delight in life, and the conscious 
mnsterv of the skill to express it. In nothing was the classic nature, akin 
to humanism, of this mastery displayed more than in the native Italian 
aptitude for form and composition. The picture becomes a harmonious 
whole, not a mere collection of observations however exact, skilled, and 
poignant. Not only in the formal arrangement of what they rhose to shew 
but in grading the spiritual significance, in the choice of empliasis in their 
representations, the Italians excelled- In this lucidity in the world of fact, 
unhampered by metaphysical questioning, in the will to grasp and control 
it for human exploitation, they knew themselves like the ancients whose 
civilisation they emulated. There was an element of classical revival and 
imitation in their work which grew with the years and acted for long, 
though not permanently, os an inspiration and not a dulling fetter. For 
their art, like humanism, was home-grown and a tme development from 
the later Middle Ages. 

But if we can only speak of the fifteenth-century Renaissance in respect 
nf Italian art, the essential realism, the sense of the individual, external 
fact, from which it grew, was rife in Europe, and so was the technical 
proficiency which was its condition. The portraiture, the scenes of devotion 
or homely life, the exquisiteness in minute, exact detail of the Flemings 
give the elements of the new mentality without their fusion in a new 
artistic creed. In architecture the builders seem to disguise the monotony 
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of purpose they habitually revere, in the English perpendicular by the 
multitudinous, gorgeous incidents of the stained windows, in l renck 
flamboyant by the inexhaustible wealth of tracery and fretted stone. The 
decoration drew mom interest than the design. Strong and full of vitality 
as the art remained, virtuosity in detail appealed most to its practitioners 
and accorded with the temper of the age. Romanesque and then Gothic 
art in its prime had revealed its structure, its details had a confessed 
architectural purposes just as the design of its churches responded to 
doctrinal, ceremonial, or social need*—we see the uplifted presbytery of 
the Hildebrandiiie age, when the priesthood were the mediators between 
God and man, the processionali monastic church with its many altars lor 
the unending opus Dri , the open-spaced church of the Friars built for 
preaching to the city throng. But flam boy ant art conceals Its essential 
functions with functionless decoration; the pillar can be twined with 
wreaths, the keystone apes a stalactite, even the vaulting which is visible 
may be merely a painted design; exquisite monuments and private chapels 
break up the unity of the whole. It was a fit emblem of a time when men 
led by personal or national instinct still subscribed mechanically to the 
formulae of Catholic Christendom, 

There may he found on analogy to this phase of the plastic and pictorial 
arts in the vernacular literature of the fifteenth century, which, like them, 
appealed to the wider public. A tedious conventionality enwrapjied the 
tale of chivalry and the moral allegory. In the lyric*, technique, ever mom 
elaborated, replaces in general both genuine feeling and poetic inspiration. 
It was an age of the pedantic manufacture of literature on bygone theme* 
under set rules. Yet here too men's real interests found expression and 
gave life An unforced characterisation of his personages pervades the 
Mori Darthur of Malory, Historians, like Chastellain and Comtnynes, 
could draw' portraits—realism is their true bent. Villon made the elaborate 
balkuk vibrate with a* poignant a personal truth a* Dante + s. Even the 
endless mysteries, allegoric and religious plays, awake to drama when they 
treat of persons, passions, and the absurdities of mankind. The living 
theme was what men felt and did. To this the new humanism arising ill 
Italy brought a kind of consecration, and in its development it brought 
more tangible gains, foroi and plan and coherence, the rationality ol the 
dossier 

It is curious to see how p the reforming, yet conservative endeavour to 
revivify asceticism and the monastic life" 1 , in its attempt to lie both 
reactionary towards ancient prescriptions and appropriate to new needs, 
admitted the dangerous ally of humanism within the cloister. The Brethren 
of the Common Life were scribes, educators, and grammarians. The re¬ 
formed Benedictines, renewing fbe long-forgotten manual labour of the 
Order, zealously copied and bound manuscripts. Both furthered, first 

1 See Ri/riU, VoL y, Chap, jex, pp. G9&-90, VriL vu, Chap, xvvi, pp, 003-4, BIO-12, 
VoL Yiu t Chips, xxuij nt + * 
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uBCOtwdMflly, then consciously, the new learning of humanism. In both, 
perlmps, the individual mystic was harboured. That the pen of the 
copyists might be snatched from their baud* by Gutenberg's invention, 
that the scholar might stray from accepted solutions and ideals to new 
interpretations! that collective asceticism might prow an unequal rival tn 
individual frcedtmi and umlluring to the majority of fifteenth-centup' 
monks, haw ever old-fashioned, may be claimed a* signs that changes in 
men themselves and their surroundings were outrunning changes in their 

scheme of life- - 

The growing unreality of its professed aims was perhaps the source ol 
the decadent aspect of the fifteenth century. The Church, feudalism, 
chivalry, tlie crusade, asceticism received a formal homage, leas and less 
sincere. But beside them wa§ the vivid desire of men to know* to dominate, 
and to posse**, the i utense interest i n hum an capac i ty and human fate. I k nee 
tfime that appetite for personal fame, for an immortality among future 
men, which was stimulated by the humanist. They could not redly wish 
for a personality submerged in the undifferentiated blessedness of heaven. 
For the expression of personality, of all that a man embodied of talent 
and strength, the Italians used their untranslatable word, virt& i he should 
he osrased not by the group or institution to which he belonged* but by 
himself, on his naked merits. The century wu full of the evils and the 
triumphs of this rampant individualism, the crumbling of n social system 
on its way to t ran* format ion. It is, perhaps, too easy to forget that these 
veins flAzo produced heroic patriotism, as in Joan oi Are, and unset ns 
devotion to secular and Christian learning. These, too, instances as ev 
are of liberated personality, lincl their share in the coming of a new age. 

Tn closing the survey of a wide historical period such as the Middle Ages, 
the student must inevitably be impressed by the relativity of history, anti 
be conscious that lie looks at the past through the medium of his own 
time, that contemporary perplexities and dominant factors will appear 
to him in higher relief among the bygone events he considers. And he 
will see that this, too, characterised history as seen by hi* processors* 
Democratic nationalism colours the spectacles of one generation, economic 
problems those of another, the ® tael asm of war those of a third. Fhen, 
too, there is the iuHuenreof his personal temperament and prepossessions. 
The high lights of interest will fall on different aspects of the panorama, 
To one it will seem the jostling of an illimitable throng of men, a profusion 
of greater and lesser and indistinguishable stars; to another an almost 
impersonal conflict and consent of forces, material or spiritual, themselves 
diversely perceived find appraised by his kindred thinkers; to one a cata¬ 
logue of single things to another o vast, dim pattern working itself out 
with resistless impetus always unforeseen, whose unending variety is never 
staled. To different onlookers the same scene will be sombre or sunlit, the 
same sound may come plangent or muffled to the ear. tor, had we the 
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precis knowledge, history, which is mankind and all iti fortunes, is too 
vast to be held in one view and subjected, as a medieval thinker would 
have done, to one simple interpretation. Wc take narrow views of a world 
of which each one of us is an infinitesimal part, secluded within a straitened 
limit. Perhaps only one general impression is universal—the turbulent 
movement, the infinite perspective and variety, in great thing* and m 
small, of that nnfathotoed sea. 


* 
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CHAPTER L 

THE COUNCIL'S OF CONSTANCE AND RASLE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EMPIRE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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^loiinmenta hoitortae VTarmieosL^ (Hist, Vtteiii f ut Ermland.) & vo1f=- aiayenoaj 
etc. 1800-89. 

Monuments Jibtnrica Boemiae. Ed. Deboer* C4. G ™k Prague. 17G4-88. 
Monumenta Pobntae historic^ M, Biolawski* A. and others. B voi^. Lemberg etc. 
* 18G4-B.1 

Polnoo Sobmtrie ruiskikh iCtopisoy. (ArkhwfraL Kommi^iya.) St Petersburg. 
1SJ48 tf 

Scriptortw rarmn Bohemicamm. Vuk- l* ti, ed. Petal* F. M. and Dobrovik^* d. 

Pragne. 178^-4. VdL at f ed. Palark f t F, 1839. 

Bcriptorea reruns Huogaricarum. Ed. Sellu andtEier, J. fi. 3 voU, ^ kun. 1 1 48—B, 
Scripture* itnim I^ru^icBi-um. Bd P Hirsebj T.j Toppett, M., and Btrehikej E. 
& volfiv | |wi i*. 1881-74. 

Scriptorcri reniP SileaSacnrum, \ flk r-tf, ed, SteiiMlj G* A. Bwliii- 1885—61 T 
Vel*, vi-xvn r ed, by Vereiu fdr Cestli. nod Altcrthum SchJefiiane* ISrwlau. 
1871-1003. 
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B, Special 

Acta de intorceptione castri AUcnstelii [HM-fil) /n Momunenta hut. W onnienMiL 
U -Sw dtpBFj fit JU 

Aeltcre ] 1 ochmeister i’faroniik, Script, remm Prussimnim, ijl -Sm m ^ 

Aeneas Sylvias (Pias ft)* Ik Polonm, Lithuanut Prussia- hd. Pistorina h J. tn 
Pelonicae Uirfioriae Corpus- t + Boils Iflfffi* 

- Pto sit a et cripne Prutnenoram. U10-54. In Script* renun Pru-witanim. iv r 

- Hirtoria Bohemia in Opera g«H£, et bmt. Frankfort and Leipric* 1707- 

Annalc* canonic i Ssunbien^esi- in Mon amenta Folnnia* hist. ^ obtiv*, m a, 

AnnolesCujavittisftfl, XHd. 

Aniifllffi Pi mum undent. Ibid. 

Annalea GlogDvitn«eR ad 140& In Script- rerflffl Silesiacarnrn. i, See bwWj W *■ 

A i Limits Magdeburgenra (14A&-0O)' MGH, Script, xvn 

AiniaScH Magistralim Yratmlavieim^ In Monmnexita Polonke hist- nh 

Arinnles Miechm-ien^e*. ibid. 

Aimales Pozmmieniies. IMd. ^ 

Hitrichei^ A, Conti nuatio Chranicao Polononim (14051-71). fn Script remm Silesia- 

carnqj* it, , 

BbmenAQ! IjiurcntiuB. Ilietoria de Orelitio TheLitoniconini (J2iMi-14S5). In Script. 

renim PrwicartlfcO. tv. Sec otone, nt *■ . __ 

Boudcaut, Memoires da murechal. In Petitotj C« B. Collection,. .des mem. rtkut 
ej l'liisfc. do France, vt, tu. Pans, IttlP. 

Calendariutu Cartuehe Dun Uacaiiae (1395-1504). (bfetrologinirt DantisoiTiQin-) In 
Hrmuinenta Polonium hist, tv, 

Callimachus Uuuimrcorri, P r 1 >g Vita et moribuu Gregoru SmmcenfiiB. In Monument! 
Poltmiau bbfc* vt. 

- Hi.itorsa de re^O Vlalislao IV r Ibid. 

- Vita et more* Sbignai Cardinal^ IM, 

Chronica Hungarian. Ed- Fiorianos, M, m Historiae TTuugancae fontea domestitf* 
PL r, VoL fit LQipaic, 18tw. 

Chronica Kungarpruni antii^uA (Chronieen Bndexissju Budii. ltt-'ffi. 

Cootartni h A. ttinBiario tie! anno 1472. Venice, 1*57-1. 

[talimil Me*eryisni Kronyku ikdcd^skri. Kd- Hank*. Prague. 1849» ^1- 
Dimzi^er Oin]nik i Die. In Scrips remm Pruwiw™. ii\ 

Dlugosz, J* Opera omnliL Ed. Irzealziecki* A. Jivok. Cracour. 

-- Historian Polemical Ubri *ti (acin). 2 vols. Leipaku 1711-12. [Aten ed, in the^ 

Ei=chetiloer, P, ^Geoehjchte der Stadt Ereidau. Ed. Knnbnhj J- C. t vok Breslau, 
IB27-B, 

Expulsin Judawmim MS3- In MonunrtUU Pulomae hist 

t‘ragment epnpei lacinskiej z konm jew wrieko- Bd ■ K^rxynskL U'fnherg, 1887. 
|Wftdtutun) UMlitlenjA Lndovid rogis Hdltg^ftu cum * jL^imins 135L Ed. 

I> vir ki. A. tn fVTTnrtalllEk hist- f>. 205* 

Gesrhirhte von w^eu eiinH Bntidis In Script rerum Pnernfimm* iv. 

Geata abbotnm mcmaatarii s, Ymrenrii. In Script, rcrtnn Silesiararttm. n. 

Guillpert de E^amsy- Voyage? et aniba^tades. Moi^- lftTO. 

Heoric ua SHgrtei de OontTractatnloa contra Cmrifenw. In Monument* PolnmM 
hiaL tv. 

Hi^toria brevis tEiamtri TheutnnicL In Script, rerum Pni^iearum. rv. * 

[Hus and ) GMcbichtsckridlwd^ huritl«benB»if^gffllf in Bohmen, hd. 

Hoflerji K- 0 vnk (Fontes rerum Auilrlacarttm* Abt. i. l r ola. it, vi t ViJj 3 
Vienna. 1 Sfifl-tfk f 

Inventtri* ecclestac S. Marine Vislieensm. In Monumenta Poloiiiae hs-ft v, 

Juannes ds Csamkow, Chrnjjicciii Polonoranir Erfl. Szlachtow^ki- In Mooumexita 
PoLoniae hist, li* 

Jeannis de Zredna, Epbftolae, In Script remm HEiiignricarupt u. 

JubauiLos de Tharorz. Hlostriaalina Hungorine Chronica. /6id r 

Jonadorff, B. BdhmiMliB ChwnilE (1471-flO). In Script, rorum SiWranim. m* 

Jungere [lipchmebterchronik- 7o Script remm Pmwflum v. 
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JilngerelirlindiKhe Rtdmchrouik dw Bnrthol-Hoeneke 13I5-4B. Ed. Hohltwnna, K. 
KaWara"aewliiki flMft-MSB} In Monuments Pohnise hirt* 

'■«•*■ “• 

oem. Lcipsta 1723, 

Ut/ppisi^ li twy, Ed. DmOowIcEj J- ^ 1 ■ 

L-iu rets tins Cocniutt. Cosmafin-npbji. Bftw H.lo. _ 

uUn«ra!d n Mtfflorwda Bnrthcdnniel. hi Muiiuraenls hwtwius W wed™™. >■ 
u£m. / <fc*biehtc d» 13-jiibrigcn Krieps. ft* 9«ipt « n ™£"£E£'t 1 
Luhhe, Jacob. ttunilien tlirouik (1400 -1M0). in P™*™™ 1 n. 

Naira tio ile interim ilhistrieinu duda Opolieuirts >teoIu UJi a- ^ Scnpt. re 
Silesiacaram. in. 

Notae Cbuliwmft (1-LH>>. MGJ3. six 

Nett* CmrovieiiMs (1331-1420), is Maanment. PoUmuw hurt. vr. 

Notse de utijvrmitftte itudii. Crscoriemis (1400-04). /*id. 

Nctnc GfiCKisnw* (1454-69), Iflirf. 

XotM Lublmeoseft (1450-07)* Ibid. HJ. - ... fc _iJUW i tn 

Notatki kupca krakewakiepn nr podrwp du Ffondm HOI--. Bd. Ta n<i~ , . 

Biblioteka lV»mawm 1872. L . 

O SpustofficiH* Samhuru wko 14WS. tn Mo^mtoPiilon^ht* ill. 

Ohwjiruiinnie Wilas mu rent nbitmnvm, Ed. Narbtitt m Mefttum. IB48, m. 

Opis mliycia Teciyiiskiepo i Profits. In Monuments Potama* hurt. in. 

(iratio wnlta Crudftrw'HrW. Ibid. ty. , r^imEm rro 

Oitmid*, J. Mcnnnrttitum pro fiomitus S™3ftw M P 

r&ipublic^ ordination* coTipestum r hd- Batsdtkse, J- W „ \\ cirsa , I o - 
Pamse nlki Jftiirzam Fok&a. ’VV maffp IflBL 
petfrni po Poise* * iv wicku, Ed, Pritiiteiecki* A* 

l&lrj IV 

Pole, Paul* 'iwiwh* Cbrnnik (1422-1 M2), In Script rorom Prasdmrum.Y. 
ILatiborer Chronik (1300-1403). Ed. WdtwA in d&itsehr, d. \ Brains £ Ge*ch.„. 

SehMcn^. v, _ _ .. * t . 

R^csnik J «3111 Tnrpflwiskti (1303-1491). /n Monuments Polamie bwt m* 

Rofcraik knMn1ei»;kVa4S7-98). 

Roctnik {wtaoknyftkf (1484-00), M * . a » . _■ raMI _ 

ftogLoz, Si Chronica et iiumeni* epiBccporum \ ratolaviengiiam, /n Script, rerum 
Silcftiruciiruns, xiu ^ R * 

SchoiloS, IT. th SariTAtuu Etk PUtorli^, J. tn PoleuKoo Hktoriw Corpi®.. r- Bask, 
15BS. 

Sermo de morte VladMak AfXi r n, 

Spomlnki Wlitildfakie (14SS 17)- /n Monnmeina Potom» hwt m + 

Sjwmiriki kari miorskie (14^2-73). 

StMimi ei k i krakowpikiu (141 (Mll). wA 
Spomrakilwawikie Ited. 

Spominki mieSEane {L072-14D2). Ibid, 

Spoisinki Minoryt^w aa-Enhorskich (145^-1^1}, /ftid, 

^mmitikt O h .-wikach (11 A 3 % )■ 7^'^- 

Spomhs k e pi iiHrk ie (l^57 )- ibid ■ 

Sprtndriki pmjw orskie and I4fl^s, i^\d. 

%H>minki Bodiactewikie (11^4-1-161), AM 

Sfriinaiiik] wiiiicldc (I30fi-1479>H A*d. -y , , 

SSfniffitt mOiMfciterii MnoilmscsiB (1179-14B5> /n Poloinae Hwt, v 

Vita Carol! IV. Kd. Emler. J* in Fentca rarum Bobetoicarnm. m. Prague. IS« 
Vita fnitrls Xicnlai d* Muffim Kiwmin. 4 b Mtianmeiite Pulosuae hist v. 

Vita Shiffiiei CariimaLIs. Kd, DltE^Wi J. in Opera I Imnia. i* await, 

UVtnricTs, l - Dau*%er Uimtiik (l W\ -95). hi Sodpt rerum Pru^, nr. 

Wlpind von Morb^* Ckronik. Ed, Vtfgbt* J. «oi Rfl^S'iiBki, R K falpb ei i, 
1840 

W’twuicci*TurWn r wn>1«u 1408. Kd. S^krtwaki.-f. m CoUectaiiM. i. IH'24. 

Zftpi'kh A. Pnekory (1*67-50). in Momireujuta TuloniM Mart, m* 


1882. 
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IV. MODERN WORKS. 

A. G knksaLj 

AJbertmailjj J, Dwadziesdii szesc Lit nanomuiEa Wind vs lavra Japieliy. BrwL&ti- 
1&45. 

--Ffcnowmnie Kjizimierza Jupclkdczyka- Warsaw. 1820-7- 

Altman ei, W. CrachidiLe der Krliehiinjf dea PelerpfeiiEilg* in Polmn Tn Z+iibicbr. f. 
Gfsscb. v. I8tbl. 

Balwr, 0. U pstwi* trmm w Poise*, l- QtnCftW* 1887. 

Barbashev, A. Vitovt i ye£o polityfc* do Granwaldskoy bitvy, St Petersburg. 1885. 

-- Vitovt, Poel«Uuya dvaJtAat I yet kiu&zheiiiya. St Potersliitfg, 3 080. 

Bobrzynski* Si. Dziejo Poteld w zaryste. Cracow. 1887, 

■- O nsfcawodawatwjo Nkfe&bwskim. Cracow. 1874. 

- Sejmv zn O! brads tn i Algksandra, In Atcncum. 1878. n. 

—— and SijitvlIiAp 8, Jjui Lltagreiz, je*o aycie 1 sin now is ko. Cracow. 1S4J3. 

Bujakj C. [>er Deutsche Orden and Herzog Witold von LiUueua. Konigsbeq^, 1880. 
Caro, J. lire^hichte Potent. Vote. ir-v. {mmsu SttOm, Bi&L v + ) Gotha, 1863-88, 
Celicliowaki, Z. Spory i sprawy tnigdzy t'dakami i Zakoirem fcrxyzmklin. Pokwuj 
(P osenjb 1800,92. 

C T hoiseal-Gouffiut h S. VUdteLuv JueUoD «t HdlvEge. Paris. 1824. 

OttnuL W. Jadw]^ krdowa poteka. Lemberg. 1887- 
-- Polska ia tfaan Kazimim Velikegn, Prague. 1873. 

Cranny, F. Panowin io Jw^(J lbraehiai A]sksandni Jngiel!oijczykdw.% Cracow. ]871 * 
Hargis tn L. O zrridtoch prawn mbl poUktcb. Cracow. 1888. 

DenlSj E, Fin do ffalildpendiiici) de fa Bohcme. i. Parte. 1881. 

Djrfedtt&ycki, M- Zbigniew OlMiii-eka. Cracow. 1854. 

Fiedler, J. Bcihmens Hern'chaft in Folen, AOG, xiv, 1066, 

Fltevidi, J. P. Bor'lia Potehy i Lltvy-ftiiSy, iMnr. ocherki. St Petershnrg. 1890. 
Fink*), L Man-in Kramer- Cracow. 1883. 

Foemfcer, R. VJadisiaus JagieUo ZJ rest Polonmc et Hungnrme, lirfttJau. 1871. 
Forsten. Barba h xa ges-podaratra no baits v^korrs ton rip v w i xn «rtoi. St Petersburg. 

1884. 

Gfllgbiow^ k 1 * L Dxieje Polski Wnttf* 1846 0. 

Goraklj K. Bitwa pod Hr un welded* /rt Biblinteka WunvskL 1888. tri, 
Gorzyckij K. J, Kw«rtya Lcnnero zwie rrahnictwa Poteki do PsinsoraL l^rnb^ra. 

— Wplyw Stalky apo^lolj-kiaj na rokow B ni;i pokojem Kazimienpi VV F . zCzechami 
l ZaKemem, I*eml4r^. 18JW3. 

Grosse, L. Siosunki Polaki x soborem Bazyb^kim. Wir»w k 1886. 

Haleeki, O. La Pnlogne de 868 a Hi 14- P*rm 10S5. 

Hirschtiorg^ A. Knalirya Fmncyi i da^elloiiami z roku 1500, Lecnborg. 1882. 
Eibbowicz^ A, H, Krdtki xarp iyem Wllolda. Viiua. IS2L 

Hnifibevrik^ M. Foldivalav. kn. V'ilorta, fn ZaptekiTnv. Shevcbenk. vui. Lemberg 

1885. ' 

Hubc. K. Prawo pokkie w kiv wieku. Wuww, 1881. 

- Slatutii Htaa&Widdti z rokn 1454. fn BibL iiitiTej. praw n. Warsaw. 1870, 

Jo Li [iot, L V. mid StrasrawicZp J, Hedvigt treino fIo Polo^ue, Paris. 1838. 

Karpov Istorip bor'by inodkcivtikB^ii ^mlanivaa pl^ko-litDi'akbip 14€2-1506. 

Moscow, 1887. * 

Karyeyov, M . Is tor. oebtirk potska^n seyma, Moscow. 1888. 

KlaraJ, line onneKatioTi daatrefote.’ In Revue de« den^ nionri&s. i860. 
Knluoluckij Z. Jobann 1 Albrecht > Kdnie von Polen. l^eiptic, 1075 , 

Kocbauowild, J. K. Kaiimterz Wiolki. Warsaw. 1800. 

Koiimnjj F. Ja^ello i Witold, Cember^. 1803, 

—— Polityka Zakouu. \ 1390. Cracow. 1888, 

Kouopcxycteki. L, E^o Liberum Veto, fitude sut le devcloppemeikt da priuespe 
miijoHtiiire. Par if*. 1930, 

Kotzebue* A. SwitrigaiL Uimdr, IH^O, 

Krasiuski* VV P O Crachecbl Polsce w wiek. seiv-ivi, Warsaw. 1867. 
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Kutrzeha, S. History* u^troju Po]*ki w urjtta. lumber#- 

-Sejm Walny dawnfcj Rzerayp^bolitej Polskiej. In Bibliotek* Skladmcy, 

Wi ipssw* 1023. 

Kwiittknwiikt. S. Omtnie Inin W lady slow* WarneiiGtfka, Lemberg. 18H3. 
l^Eii^k. J, Kongrca irymegmdzki w roku 1335. Lem berg. 1S&4. 

IjewkMj A. Kiiiiig Johann AlbrechLs Bencht uber den Folding ton 14G7, Cracow. 

im 

- Nieto O uiiij Lltwy i Koros i a. ClttO#. IfHHL 

- pDWrtanie Siridrygaetly, Cracow. I802 l 

-- Unui Florenckfl w Police. In Ro£prawy.„Wydz. hist.-fil A Scad, Cm. xtxthl. 

Cnwow, IBftft, 

- Wgtgpieni® m iron KozEnimrizi JagieO oiVczyka. Cracow. 1 888. 

- Zury* history! Pobdctoj. Warsaw, 1 $13* 

Lohmeyer, K. Witowd, Gross fu rat con Littaueti. fvuDigsherg. 1885* 

Loren^O. Deutsche Geschichte im arm und uv JabrlrL VoI.il Vienna. 1867- 
Mllewskij K. History* Wlady&kvra Ill. Warsaw, 1823* 

Mnistedl, M. Kazinrierz WleUtL Warsaw, 1777. 

Moniwak^ K, PwMwo polslde na Kosicylium K unites irven^kivin 1414-18. Cracow. 
1397* ^ 

Narbutt;, T. Ikieje shumyttke aarnOti litewskiego. 0 cola. Mina. 1835—11. 

PaWky, F. Dujiny natoda cc^kdha, Fragtu, 1848-87. 

Paper, I’. Polctyka pedska w f7^rl] uparlkri Jenegq / ^(uliiihnuitL CnicOW, 1878. 

- Praelom w .^to^unWh miej^ichKarim ierznJagiellonrayka^ in I^nrewodnik 

nauk. lit 1303. 

PawitUki, A. Sejms ki ziomFtkie (1374-1535). Warsaw, 1835. 

PcekoHirsskip F. Goseit policy ua uiborze kotj^taiscyjskim. Cracow, 1S08. 

-— Uwnjfi tjad «-itawii#]jnrritH-em wbjlEckO'piotrkowHkierni In Roxprany...Wydz. 

hkt.-w. Akad, Cm, xxyezi. Cracow. 18111, 

— Zdphycace Kzlachty pelekiej w wiaku z y. Cracow. 1830. 

Pierling, P. La Pruraic at le Samt-fticgc. Paris. 1836. 

Pnoch^ka, A. Gen.™ i rojwdj parf&meutinryzmti za plerw^zycb Jagielloudw. 
Cracow. 1830. 

—- Kwestj a ImBytfca 1425-2a In Atcneum. 1887- nr. 

- Na snboi-xe w Kouatinw^ Cracow, 1837. 

-- O tioprasTie Hzerzypo&politej Oetrorcgn. In Kn artalciik hist, 1880. 

- (bftatnie latti Witolda. Wutaaw, 1882. 

- Polska a Czechy w eza^nrli htmydtyeh, Cracow* 1&7E. 

-- Polaka i Husyd po nrlwoUimu Korvbnta z Czech. In Frzewvdnkk nauk. lit* 

1888, 


- Prxyezyuki krrtyezne do dziejdw null Cracow. 104Hk 

- Stoeimki Krayzakow a iiedynuDem i Lokiotkiom. in Kwarfalnih: hist* ISflt!, 

- SwidrfgieHo. In Przewodnik uuitk. lit 1BB5, 

- Szkict! hkStorymie W iV W, Cracow aurl Warsaw, 1005. 

PraeittzSeckb A, Zyeie dumuwe Jadwigi i Jagielly. In Bibboteka Wanizawska. 
1858. tti r m 1854. r, n. 

Pntylgr ki, S. W^pomsj ion isi a WTadyskwie WimericxyktL Lemberg. 1844. 
PuJaitkij K. Stotmtiki z ^lendii-Gimem. C'iucow, 1B81. 

- —^ Stoaunki a Tatarszatyztip w pelnwle iv wluku. in Aleneum, laffl n. 
B.G.K. BHwm pod Grtmwnldem. In LwowLunln. l. Lemberg. 1817- 

K. EiLlRteliuiig dea Graesgruudbesitzea im atv ttsid xvt Jjihrbt, in Poten. 
Poziian (Posen). 1830. 

Retuinwski; A. Ktprczemarya ^Unnwa w PoWe, in Biblioteka Warsaw;;k>. 
1003. 

Seredyn-iklj W, Gregorz z Sanoka, areyh. Iwowskl, Cracow, 1807- 
SniolkiL S. Kiajabzt l Jagiello. Cracow. 188B. 

-— I'olslift i Bnuj Jenlju rgia za quu<iw Jagielly r . Warsaw. 1836. 

-PoLkn woW wojt'Ei SsuHyrkHi- In Ateuvom. 1879. l 

- - t^pdr z Ko^dplem. Szkice IFi&t. n. Wnrsjiw. 1383, 

SokoJuvraki, A, (Matin olsrmicy hunNytyainu w PoWe. Cracow, 1870. 

■ - Stosunkl pokko-ezi^kie zk cia^Jw' wojen husyckich. in Dzieunik lit ] ths8- 
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Stallnkki, K- Brack Wladvdawa Jagrelly, Lemberg 
_l%itrd i Kk>tuL Lemberg- 1870. 

1 <m«yk* * Maciejem Korwinem. Czwtow, 

SujimcbA, K. tledjrioiiiowirae. In BibHcjleb* Warwawsk*. 1853. re, 

— JaUwigm i J«Lgidl& l^mbcvg- 1855-J- 

_ Krill Louis, in BiUktel* WeiraMwfcm 18W. tit, 

- Fierw^te odrwlieiiie siis Potski. Unikrg. «™. 

_ Wiok Kazianerm W, Szkice hist Lemberg. 1854. 

feujski,J. Cbarakterv^yka Kazinnerm W . VmwM, aank. lit 18-1- 

- Odrodzonie i reform-wye w PWw*. <-»*ow. 1881. 

- Opowiatlan-A i rozlreasauia blitoryesaw. Cracow, 1H7»- 

_ Waruuki tnktntu kSukiego KW3 rokm V™**. 1888. 

Tatomir, L. Miemeumin brakowikt z «v wiektL Lem“^' lW1 ' 
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1446-7- Craw*-. 
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Wegner, L. .fan Ostw-ig ijego pjro.ietmk- jjf* 

KiHtt-teo Friedrich 11 "voti Brandenburg. 
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Abraluwo, W. Sprawn Muskaty Cracow 1893. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE ART OF WAR IX THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

[XIwt of the books cited Mow am highly contra vcnttil, ami none can be recom¬ 
mended without a caution that many of the fie*** gipr&i&ed Itl it liave been disputed 
by ether *peci*lists of equal value.] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MAGIC, WITCHCRAFT, ASTROLOGY, AND ALCHEMY. 

I. ORIGINAL MATERIALS. 

The source material for witchcraft ami ktc J red topics is get forth with roiLnid enable 
fullness b Hjubou's boots. Set Moic, n (a), That For the mivgic of the learned down 
to 132/ is indicated iii Ttorndikej, Lynn. History of Magic nml Experinientill Science. 
^ 11 £ ff )- foilewjn^ notices h the refore, chiefly deal iij lb wri ti ngs^ especially 

astrologkil. of Lhe fourteenth auil fifteenth ccQtufi^ to which in many eases aLten- 
tioti has not been hitherto called, ^pace will not permit fall descriptions of manuscript 1 ? 
and incunabula, Printed editions ore followed by the place and date of publication. 

(a) Cataduoui^ or MAsrscmi^. 
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dillu : -poglio dei nu, delle Biblioteche con spedale rlguurdo ai cudicl74 >ii Pavia 
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Zetine^L Thentmm Jhemicum. 4 vols. Ursel. 1G02; $ vuk Strasbourg. 1G13-22' 
G ?ok, Strasbourg, 185&-GL 

Anh mole, E. Theatriim chcmicnm Britannicntn, Loudon. 1652, 

Mangel, J. J* Bibliotheca chemica euriosm 2 vob. Genera* IJBS. 

(c) Recekt Edition* of Avchemiqm, Texts. 

Liber cladIntis totius nlkiuiicac artis. Ed, Darmstaedter, E. in Archeiou. vi (1025V 

31IKJ0; TIT. Tin, &E-103, 214-29; ir. 153-HO, 101-20S, 402-^82, 

Aviceonne De congelatione et conglntmatione lapidum, bring sections of the Kilab 
aLAhifa^ Latin and Arabic text with Engl, tnuirirj. Ed^ llolinyanL E, J r and 
MondeYille, D. C. Paris. i027, 

Kitab a|- f ]lm rd-Muktasub fi Zln ‘it Adb-DMiHib, Arabic tex t with Eui^l. transin. 

Ed. Holmyard^ E_ J. Paris. 1023. 

The ^Akhemy' ascribed to Michael Scot Ed. Haskinr?. C\ H. in Isis, x (1926). 
350-0. 

MiehMl Sect and Alchorn^, Ed, Singer, D, W, in Inis, im (1&£0). S-lfi, 

Itam* de aliimiiHi.il* et talibits, L*tiu traiisLi. of Gerard «f (. remuiia. Ed. Steele, It. 
in his. xh <i02S> 
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The Work* of Getter., Englished by QiclmrJ Rus^eil i(*78. Ed. Hulmrard. IL J* 
Loudon, ma 

The Arabic Works ofJabir Ibn Hayyzwij with Engl. tranaln, Ed, fiedmyard, R* J, 
ftftlt 1923, 7 

Marinellij A_ Libretto dialchimta inciso an lamine di piombo (fecolo kit), Florence. 

Stapleton-, LL E. and Am, R, F, All alchemical compilation of the thirteenth 
cant ary. In Memoirs of the Asiatic Soe. of Bengal m { m0% 38, 

The Emerald Table, La tin tnmaln. probably by Plato of Tivoli, Ed. Steele, 1L njid 
Sbiger, D. W, in Proc. Roy, Sloe. of Medicine, London, xxi (1828). Sect- of 
the hist of medlciiiei pp. 41-57* 


(d) UoRIUOP Authors CHIEFLY OP TilK FoiUteemu axd FiriEKNTB 

CENTLBJii 0?r AsTROUKMT, HaWC, J^JI WrnMICJLLFT, 

{Arrdtigtd w far at pauUilt in chrQRQtogittii (/nitty . ) 

[tor manuscripts of authors in the following li^t vrkicli exiirt in European libr^rle-s 
the reader may consult Thorndike, Lynn. A History of Magic mid Experimental 
Science, Vol*. hi* it. Sen La!qw, n(a) l] 

Gerardus de SiEteo vel d? SLleto, Domi u i iMH , Summa ileastris in tnes partes distribute. 
Emfreimu pronoeticorum tern pent. Prohahk by Walter of Odington. author of on 
alchemical looeedron, rather tlimi by Richard of Wallingford, 

Fmnicku^ do Uolkv'fLjb J De mutatiijiie aeris (dietusCollhretutrologieV Ed- Ratdolt, 
Erhard, Venice. 1485; u/*o Parts. 1530, 

Perjcrutator (Robert of Yorkr). De imprest uiiibiii a cm, written at York in 1325, 
Aridaiu di Negro. IciLroductorius ad indicia astrolo|rie- 

Liber indicium m. infirm]Litum: de iufusioue spermatLs, Ratiis di> erifitatk 
partus. 

Ualfritlus or Gaufredus de Muldis. Tract* on thu comets of 1315 and 1337. 

- On the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in 1325 r 

--On the caine^ of the Black Death; written after the event* 

- Astronomine iudieialLft compendium. 

Geutilis Kulgfnatis, Dele rmi not to ad prece^ cuitigdaiu de meubo. 

Niccobt dp AquR* or di Pagamca, Compendium medlchuRa aslm] curio, 1330, 

Johia of Saxony. Commentary on Aloabiticui, 133L Venice. 1483, and later. Paris. 

1520. 

Augustine of Trent. Prediction for the ywr l.'HO. Edited in turt hv Thoradile 
Lynn, at A pest tractate before the Black Denih. In Su.Uioff- \rehiv fur Lhsd, 
der Mcdixin. Uipsic. rati {]&&)}. 34U-5H. 

Huhreo*. De comunct]m:ic Saturn i at I oris onni Chris Li 1345, 
ioluumea de blurts, Prediction from the conjunction of 1315. 

- EpjHtnhk ad ilcniijuiem VI, on conjunction* of 1363 nntl 1357. 

- — A compilatiun qei the art of ffeomnney. 

John of Eeelitmdcn. Suonata astrologme iudicklis de accidentibu* mmull nuaoatnrli- 

siaiLa vutgo noncupatar, Venetiis, 1483 , 5 

-■ IVoiiosticationo* do eclipsi universal i Iunoot deconiunrtioiie trium pSanetarnui 

supenorum,,.anno damiiii 1345. 
l *OflWftJcBtioD for an eclipse aud conjunction m 1348. 

-- On conjunction* of 1337 and 130*1 

' - Weather prediction fur the years 1388-1374. 

John of Birfynlioft Prognostications for 1352^1332, 

Milo Toletaiiuu, Prognoatieorj do comuuctiono Jkcta anno domini 1337* 

John of SlC4tdal. Scrip turn super AlkahMum compihilum.„Riiuo dommi 1358. 
iUgii^d Lambourne. Letter* concerning conjunctions of 1337 and lunar odipses of 

Pclorin do Prusse. Three books in French on astrological electloixa tmtieu in 1381 
for the danptip, later Cliarlta V; kter in the same US. occur horoscopes of 
Llmrle^ Y and bis child mi. * 1 
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John of Rnpcscissa. De quinta fr^nti*. 

Tjmim* of Bologna. Epi#tn1u ml Bernard urn Trerireiisem do lapide philomphico. 
Nicola* Ortsnie. Apinst princes studying astrology, 

- i>e diviisstionihiu, translated from the French into Latin. 

*- Contra divinatores horascopto#, written In 1370. 

- Quotlibeta uinem question! premissa, 

- De vommeu^ijrabiiiEafce mutuum cell 

-- He configuratione qtralittttmn, or De nnifarmitate tt diffomiEtato intention urm 

- D*s diminutions, La French. 

—— Do spera en franco!# quo tmi^InU malstre Nicole Oresme. 

- De fiisciftialiungj probably incorrectly attributed to Orthsme and really by 

Engelbert, abbot of Admcmt* c. 1250-1331+ 

Henry of Hesse, Dc dLscretione *|>iritimm. 

- Questio de comets, 136B. 

- Contra coiiiunctiotinHaj^ composed tn 1373. 

-De habit udine causarum et influKu nature commonis rgapectu iia/eriorum. 

- -- De reductions efTeetuum in causae utiirettaJ&i (or, in virtote* communes). 

John Of Legriauo. Tracts on the cftnjunction of 1305 and the comet of 1300. 
Colucrio SalutatL De fato et fortuia- 

MflttJiaeus de Gnarimhertis, archdeacon of Parma. Traetatus do direction ibu& et tie 
a-upcsCtibuK et de radER Nuremberg. 1505 (with Ptolemy’* (juadripartilum ); 
Rome, 1557 fwjib work* of Luca Guarico). 

A Miscellany of Astrofiomy, Aslmlo^y^ and Geomancy made for the Emperor llen- 
ce*LflH in 1302-1303, with ill Li niiiuh tiunA, 

Andress de fmns maria, Quod ^trologb non prosit sciri, or f Do stellis et motu anim, 
apparently composed between 1303 und 1407 a.n. 

Nicolas Eymeric. Contra demonum invocatory, 

- Contra alchymistna ad abhatum de R^ic, 

- Contra i4mlngiM imperitos atque neernmantteos de occultis pcrpofiim Indi- 

caiity, ad Tbounun Ulrinarn, 

liirobiiF Engelhart. of [Jim T to Leopold {II and the city council. Tractates uQvm de 
cometi* (hrinding that of 1402). 

James the A ugusti man. Saphalegium, written between 1390 and 1400. 

Bkains of Parma (Rragio PeLacajiiJ. Indicium revolutions anni 1405a U marrii cum 
horis et fractiouihu!^ 

MtdluluN de Rtturia (of Kuril }* 1 udidum...super anno 1405 post meridiem 11 marcil 
abrcVtatUm per iohcIij. dimes 

Pgtrus ds Alliace. De fmagine miindi p ...De legibliB et esc tin eantni Fuj^ratitioBQS 
^trynumi^,,. \i#\ n H loq ui u m de co ucordaiitiu :i--tnnnmi ice veri tafci* et 3 larni ttonis 
cum thecdngiBj De concord in astrnuamfee vrritati*, et uarntmms historice, Elti- 
cidarius ostroi] ounce concord ii> cum Uteologia et cum hysterica narrations 
Apcdogetka ikfenrin astrejinmice veritst**, Alla gectuulft ap'dogettea defeuaio 
ei-u^lem., De conoordiuitia discordant um astrOnomorum. [ Louvain f 14S0?] 
Jehau Genoa* De probatione Kpmtuum P De distinctions vemrum vLiinnum a 

Tribgium jndrolo^e tfaeologi^ato^ An licoat ehrijitiano initio rernui ohservare ojc 
celytium sydomtn ryptctu P De erroribus circa artem magi cam : all to bo found 
in hi* Optra. 4 vols. 5traabottfft* 1404-1502. 

Petrus de .Monte Akino, fudicium: for 1418. 

-- Judicia for 1413, I42l T I430 p 1448. 

lohiume? de Ftobeis. Indicia for 1420 and 1421. K 

Leonard of Berttpa^lia. iudlrium revplutiqnk nnui 1427 ioeompieti 
lohannes Pnulus dc Fundi#, Indicium for 1435, 

-- Tractate# reprobationiH eorum quo NCripsit NlcnlaUH Orrem in imo liludlo iutito- 

Into de proportional itate motmim cele^tium contra RKtroIogoa ot ^cnmi iwtrorum 
Reieudam compilatu# jjrr loliannem Uuratimn do Fundk* 

-- Quofitio do fine wju dumldlitatc mundL 

- A work of judicial astrology which follows his Commentary on the Sphere in 

one AlS. may also lie his. 

Prtris Controversy of 1437 aa to days for bleeding. 

Jean Ginivet. Amiens m«1icomm. Lyons, 1438 ± and later; Frankfurt 1014- 
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Jehu de Bruges. Le livre des gnuidea eonjonctiqnpij 14-H a.d. 

Nicolaus de t&di, Liter imaglypharum* e>r t Canines auoglypWijjn astronomies 
fiuuhatEa (iitrjut A.i9. 14*6). Prolog m Qoetifj J. and Eriutnlj J, Scrihtore* 
ordmis pmcdiimtorurn. VoL i. Paris. J7lO r pp, 88S-7, 

Savonarola, JJidmcL Speculum physhmn mi&, 

“ -Libeling de mn#ui£cls orimmcntb rcgiae dvitatu Fadiuie. Ed. Hrararixif. A, 

RK. JI.SS, New eiiu. VoL xxrv Ft. u. 

ALvuamim ml corrigendum rem puhlicam Ftidcrica Caesari castra Numbargico anno 
l-HHpTOMQtatctii^ Fiit liber aaLmlugieua et myatlciii. 

Baphoel de Poni&doj Inquisitor at Genoa 1430-1450. Liber de arte mn^ica (not 

mentioned b y Hansen), 

Jacobus de Clusa Cartliuaieiisi^ Do arte niiigica. 

—— apparitkmibus aHinuiruni post eiiLum earum.... Esslingen. 1475. 

Dionysius Lie Ckrthu*Uiu Contra vitia fiuperstitiGMim. In Open. Venice 1533. 
pp. fiUB-628. 

Thomas Ebetidurfer de Haselbach. Encerpts, De sortileges and De jmperatitiodbiui 
etbeuedictioaibus, from hi a writings were published by Schenbach iotfoe Zeitnchr. 
df« Ve reins for Volksfennde, xu. (lift)*). 1-14, 

Judicium super comete qui anno Domini 1456 per totum mensem Iutmim aupamit. 

scrip turn in alma miiversitate Vienaeiisdr 
ArnoZdup de Palude- Amolqgia, written about 14S0. 

Petrus Verruecigis. Pteua&ticatioi]?* premd Scale neper mitciralibus, 

Mandelkcm, LaurenE jus<. Chimmantm, anno 1464. 

Antonies de Camera, ludidum. ..super revolntionem mini 1464 in civltate Plsanuin 
arl honorem l^tri de Medicis. 

Aiitonids FraueigeEia. Flxpcrimentum supra Satumum prohaLum in Avenione anno 
donum 1454. die Jd Oot 

Nicolaus de Coimtibus, of Padua. OpusaMtronomicumad Marmenam for. Naynserimui 
ft lium, composed about HfjjJ, J J 

Curatu* de Ziessele iuita Bruges. Compendium thcologie nnttiralit ex astroWica 
veritate sumptum. ^ 

Gnilielmin de Bechii, General of the AugurinMaft, 14JM-70. Do u*t*art 3 te snirituom. 
Hardigh, Johannes, Die Kttagt Chiromaittia. [Augsburg. 14757] l A blockbonk 1 
i Lidici nm aiini 1470 * Jj 

i*i?tro Bono Avoglro. Astrological writings of 141.0, 1473, and <m the eumet of 
147-. 

Leonardo* Qualea. AhLnmnmia Flimlicinalis, composed 1470-5. 

Conrad Hemgartfr(Hehigarter>) Thuricensia (U, of Zurich). Tractstu* de comets 
Ikroru Linger, 1474. 

—“ Nativity of Jehu de hi Gutte. with medical advice, 

- Judicium auni 1470, addrut&ed to Unis XL 

——- t'ommcQtarjp- cm Ptolemy^ujidrijartUiim, 

~T~T T ™ti#e of astrological medicino addra^ed to the Duhe of Bourbon. 

John oKdogau. Summa aatrolo^iae. 

- - ludicium aun t 1476. 

Nicholas of I'oland. BtclUruDi fatn 1477, 

GireW Manfredh i>roi,Mti«ni ad aniiutn H7U. Bidogim. 1476, [It is ImpwsibJft 
to liat hem the other annual prediction* by him and other* which «j,i k, 
pnnt in great nunilwr. ] 0 

—*1 -^ I > ,tilogiamdfrtu «<licta ot infirratB. Bolugiw. Venice. 1500; Nuremberg. 

rictno, Mareilie. IJe vita eeditus coniparnoda. Klnrence. 1460. Apolnwia in nua de 
medtejna, wtrologia, vita mundi, etLtmi de magi* qul Chm-tum siatim natum 
salutaveruntagkur, compo«d 15 Sept 1409. /nOpem. VoL i, p. 472, Basle. 

C alcotto Marcio. De incognitia vulgu. 

- - De doctnna pitunisccui. Florence. 1540. 

—— Dr hrmnpr (coni po«d about 140S) r OppeTibeiiru 111 JO. 

i ^’°‘ <a °“ RJ P* r “^lip-in, de statu ecdesie.Jt, com^ 
iundia ludmiR aatromm. 
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Ulric Moljtojv i>e Umiis et phitonicia mulierihu.a. Facsimile reproduction of the 148G 
edo. with French traintta, in Rihliolhcqtte magiqtie deal xr* et xvi* airetc** 
Vol. i, IflSft. 

Fetriia Garria. Dctenni nations? magistral es contra conclusionea apologiales Irannk 
Pici M train! nkmi, Home. 1489. 

Georgius Medians de Russia. Collocta super indicium in udipwibLL-i faciendbi, 1490 

A.D. 

Pax della Miraudoh, Giovanni, Opera omnia. Venice, 1519 j 1557- Basle. 1.5*2. 
Abioara, loh- Rapt Dialogue in dtfenstoTiem astrologiuo cum vaticlnio a dsluvio 
usque ad Christ! anno# 1702. Venice. 1494. 

I^uhlii Fnsti Acidroi i j ii ForolfevieuKE5,..de l rifhacntiesvderum...carmen. Paris- 1493* 
Torrella* H irronymus. De i magi ni bus astrologies. Valencia. 1496, 

Savonarola, Hieronymus. Centro 1'astrologia divinatricc, [Florence* e. 1497J; 
Venice. 1533. 

Spoon de Pharos, Recueil des plus celebres asfcrokgu&* et qnelques homme^doctOL 
Ed. from the Unique MS. in the Bihl. Nut by VVtekersheimcF, E. Paris. 1929. 
1^3 Evaiifiles de? Qucnouille*. [By Feu quart de'Cambiay and ethers] New edn. 
[by Jan net, 111 Paris. 1855. 

Cellar veil Kairereberg (l44pV1510) r %ur Gesdnchte ilea VolksahtirgbiubePB ini 
Anfauge de* m Jahrhtfc, Ed. Stoker, A. Boole. 1856. 

(t) Magic. 

Delatte, A. Anecdote aLhenicmda* VoL i. Textesgrecs Inedits rdstila & 1'histmne 
de& religions. Liege* 1927* 

{/) i N rj L J <AU1 ‘La DP (.'.U.KMtiH.'i. 

Hnndert Knlender Inkunabclm Ed. Hcltz, P, and H abler , K. Strasbourg. 1905 r 

II. MODERN WORKS. 

(fl) OkHESAIi ACCOUNTS. 

Works on the philosophy and general bistory of magic and the like are omitted, 
fitiW* their treatment of the Middle Age* us certain to he duplicated and enlarged in 
works devoted entirely to the medieval period. Loral of superstition msy 

supply further detail, however„ so that a few are included. 

Hansen, J. Zayberwiihn, Inquisition, mid llexenprozess im MittcJaltcr, Munich* 
1903, 

—- Quellen und Lntersu chiic gen tur Gesrhichte ties HexenwufuiH und der Ilexen- 
VDrfolguug im Miltohiltftr, Lkimn 19DL 

ThomdikCf Lynn. History of Magic and Experimental Science. Vok i T n. During 
the first thirteen centuries of our era. Vols. mi. it* Fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Now York. IBS#, 34. 

-—- Science and Ill ought in the fifteenth century. Now York, 1H29, 

Haskins, Cr H. Studies in the history of Mediaeval Science. 2nd edp], Cambridge, 
Mass. 1927- 

Maury, A. U mogia el I'&gtrolagie 4 uk 1 'antiquite et an moyen %p. New edn. 
Paris. 1863. 

Denkj F* Le mortde enchante T cosmographie et h Moire mttn relics fantAstiqu^i du 
moyen age, Paris. 1843. 

Garinet, J. 11 Moire de In magit en France depute le cnin inducementde la monarchic. 
Pdria. 1816, 

Moyer* K, Her Aberetauhe des Mittclalterfi und der nfichstiblgend&n Jahi-hto. 
Basle- 1856. 

Schindler. H. B. Der AbergLub* de* MitteEalters. Breslau, 1858. 

Fehr* J, Dor Aborglaubo uml die hathoL Kirche des Mittelaltcru. Stuttgart 1857. 
Cat-ini* 5. 1. Sulle *i ieuze occulte nel medio evo. Palermo. 1872. 

Graf, A. Miti T leggendc, e superstiitoiii del medio evo, 2 vol?, Turin. 1892-3. 
2nd odn. 1 vol. 1925. 

Kittmljrp, G. L M jtchcroft in Old and New England* Cambridge^ Moss- 1929, 
[Include# not a little on the period before 1530.J 
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&tM £.d ^'n ** V ° lk ** bcrgI * QtH!,ls im An ««'(«* '!« 1 « ■f»hrhta. 

t\ From Mji^Ec to Science. New V&rk. iB24£ 

& K ' Tind Tert * Reuptftemttir. Leipric. 


(fr) Local Studies. 

PpUl ^ iteschtrdruugen, uni R«*pt* 

DobtiHjdfj l. h. F. van. Dm deotecUn MiltaLJteTB Y'olksglnuheri. £ vots. Berlin. 
V “ JTe1Iet ‘ l ? en et dims te pays Basque, Pan, 1079 

fcV'il h ^frmAU,t> m«Ai, di Benev^X, Napl^ im. 

CflSnkinJ’kte^rf^ V * l . lwm&ii * i n i™, Wle do» Hibd. k^oW*. lflu. 
1 ^"' L ^ ' adleea des Mbwh*, legend*. et tradition* VaklMnc? Geneva. 

DtthmMn, J. V. Abprglnuhpu und Gebriloelie a,n R*>bmen and Mtiinn. Lwp,i c . 

Jejmneret, F. A. Les snrciers dans le pays de Nenchitel nu xv'-xyii' =ji e i* iww 
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STn n n J ?' ntt 1 » l,h Abal '« la,lI ’ e ' V"a in <T« TQrkei, Berlin 1 SM 3 

,PP> L- Pie uni ibro Gepier in Tirol. 2nd edn Erkedian 

p j;k„,“ XT ,h "’ “ ■**“ »“"«;»* i. s». j„ £» 

(c) Biography a W Bn>ttua or Ind j viol au, 

Nande, ft. Apologia pour tons l« jrrnnds wreonnairw „ni ont csto . 

^nunez de magis. Paris, lffl.l ” “W^'jmoutcstitau&emcntsoup- 

Nit»cb,r ) Au^tntiniw 1 I#h»B Tom H" under. Berlin I8ft$ 

m,Uirf int ° lhe liffl find Of Scot, Edinbn^b. 

^tooin? dw science* natnrellc* au moyfin Ape o ( , Albert le Cmnd 

?e£ ***** MM,d ^ COmn,e **>* dc ***** •i/l'ipr-riSe pS 

£»3r Sie?S“ “ *■ "■- •#* Sod edo. 

Bonwmpapn B. Dell* vita e della open* di Guido Ronatti trtmWa ^ MtronfllI(1 
Santa i-e^If Ha 01 -T' S? 1 ;*?" GioftuJoArcadiea c*xn,-T Rome lflT] 

^Mdi-cLS”^" "*• r »~- » *« «S 
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ft’DimCj 

lew fortune 


HoJlfitn. P* Ct + Perch £ Aj Goudannato a l fuoto 1' astrolopr* Cectt &'&acM ? fn Studi e 
documeuti *0 atoria e diritto, (tlf** 1®?®- 5^357-*^ 

WicktrsUehner E. Henri clt &ue et It Dfl &ecrt^ muUtrEmi. Antwerp, iir^. 
Gftbory, E. La ri* «t la mart 4* Gilles da Bw> 1G2S' [^5 moat recent of 

numerous treatments of Mm.] r 

j-ViHiz, A r Dei? Magister Nimlans Msgui de Jawor. Fnibiw-L-R 
Vilkiii, E, F. HL-iloire critique de Nicola Flam*) et dn PerneUft* e 
recneiUit <fjuries auden* qui juttifitat roriffine fit It mediocnte de le 

contrfi Its unputations dtH alcliiraisjtes. Paru. U^l- 1C x* 

HuMr, O- Henman* 4* 1-iEiir^taiE. |iicha de Ham* Marbiii* W&7- * 

SLmtnmi, R Main* 4e Maineri ed il *uo Libftllaa de preservation* ab eppdaima* 

OnalU, G- Giovnuui Pico della MinuirtoLu e la <.»Wa- Cnj^r<sl]i J 1HW* .. 

MmSetani, G. La filwwfia uabbnliatiM di Giovanni Pico della MlftudoU. Empoli. 
1897 . 

(d) Slibvival or Paham**. 

Bouch d-Lecl ercfl) A. L'nstToIcgte sjv.^. Paris- ISfflA 
turnout, K. OniiiialreliponHinllomartiamuiai- t^ago, m i. 

_A=trolfi^y ftud religion among the Creek* anti Honiara - volh ' kor ^‘ 

Greoier,"bom. Introduction a Ihistoire ttdueralu ift P"™"* ^ Flc ^ iie Alnieua ' 

Halfdp ± F. Der Zaaberepruch bei den Germinoo bis um die Mitta de^ 1G Juhrhtt. 

Hamilton.' Sf^/mubatioB or the cure of disease in pagan UmjiiH *oi elinsti^i 
churchi*. Luodoo. 1 IW 6 . . 

- Greek ^ut? and their festival*. Edinburgh- 1910. 

Indkulua »ujie«tttionoiti et paganarnni rituuin. Ld- Siuw, H. A, W* 1 '- l!kI - 

Kampcr*, F, Uiv tiburtiuischc Kihylle de* Vittel altera- AIei'iicIi- IS^J. L 

Mackenzie, W. Gaelic inuniiliitioiii, charms, and blessings from the Hebn . 

Oberle' a!* A^ Uoberreste ff emumischeu Heideutunas in CViristeulum. Badeu-Bailuu. 

Patcli,^ H, It- The liuddesii Fortuna In medieval literature- ( ambrirtge, Mjmf. 

Rochh^t, B, L Deotadw Glaubc nud Branch im Spiegel der heiGnis-cilioii A oracit. 

Dto^Fortlebeit dcs Jleidciitunis in der altchrlatllchen Kirche- Berlin, 

Steele^ R, Dies Aegyptlari. In Free, ttoj -Soc. of Medicine. Lcndou. mi (ID10). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
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A. Gl_vkh.il. 

Brohier, L L'art thrtLicti, 2 oil edll. Park. 1928. 

Codton T G. G, Art and the Reformation Oxford* 1928L 

Dili foil p A. N. fronographie cl r£t tonne. (< VilL doc-) Paris 1040. Engl. t racial. 
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VV e^tniin&ter Alley re-examined. Lmdiiii. 1025. 

Prior, E. S. English mediaeval art Cambridge. 1022. 

Royal t Vuximissiuii on A ncie nt and Historical Monuments: Great Britain and Ireland. 
Inventories of the historical monuments in various counties. London. 1010 if., 
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applied arts.] 

Kaandera, O. E. History of English art in the Middle Age*. Oxford. 1932. 

Viet. Co. Iltet Set ffiW, t + [Chapters on Die arts. ] 
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France: Mbtelcro de 1'Just rue lion Puhlique et lie* Rwius-ArK Itivenhsire general 
dee rirheaws d'art de la France. Fira. 1079 if. 

Miile, fiu L'art relagtonx do utr" bi^cIe en France 3rd edii. Paris. 1910. Engl. 
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- L/art religiemc do tii^ aicL'Ie France PariK H 1922. 
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VloUet-lo-DoCj M, Dictiomaaire nunaaf du mobilicr fran^ate do 3'epoqoe carlo- 
vingicnuE | la Rmaiasajice. 0 vok. Park. 1072. 
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Venturi, A 


(■ LuVuej ca i Pi>Aiio + .VJuijLChr 
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"■ * “* ***■ Brt, ^ lg -*«* 
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lkk ss,l h! H “ v “’ *- **•““ * <* -Mtai. 

de M ^ onjr - E 1^8 Vitnin* de to cathcdrmlo d« Loon. PkrK 
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1340-84 Gerard Gnwte. 

1312 82 Lewis 1 the Great, King of Hungary. 

1345-77 Olgierd, Great Prince of Lithuania. 

1345-1436 Bavarian dynasty in Holland and Eiainoult- 
* 1310 Battle of Crecr- 

1340-84 Louis dc Maele, Fount of Flandere. . 

1347 National code of law in traduced in Sweden by King Magnus. 

1317-50 Lewis the Great of Hungary occupies Noplo*. 

1348 50 The Blneh Death. . , ,... . 

1348 49 Miuwatro of .lews in Germany lead* to their emigration to Poland. 

1348 (?) Death uf William of Ockham- 

1349 Look do Made capture* Ghent t 

Theeldret trrendstin (*ab«q neatly eldest sou) of the King of trance 
become* Dauphin of Viennola. 


i 
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1351 The privilege* of the nobility and the Golden Bui I cold! nned in 1 1 ungary. 
13^5 New frontier established between Dauphin* and Savoy. 

1355 Duke Wenceslaf off Brabant ivazl to the Joy*™ 1 
Battle of Poitiers. 

1353 Dalmatia ceded to JI angary by Venice. 

1363-1404 Hi Slip Die Bold* Duke of Burgundy, 

1363-1429 Jean GenttL 

1339 (Nov.>1370 (May) Peace of Str&Liunil between Denmark ami the Hattse. 

1370- 82 Uf a tbe Great of Hungary, King of Poland. 

1371- 90 Robert It (Stewart), King of Sent* 

1374 The Pact of Kosr/Jce regulates the Polish aucccaBion and die right* at 

the Szfaehta* 

1375 Queen Margaret becomes recent of Denmark for her «ou King OM 

1376- 1400 Wencedas of Luxemburg, King of the Romans, 

1377- 1434 Jagiello, Great Prince of Lilli nania. 

1377 Pope Gregory XI condemn* VVydif a teaching m Ito dtiii Dominic 

1378 Beginning of the Great Schism, 

(£9 No**) IJe-it b of the Evnwor Charle* JV. 

1378- 1419 WencesLos IV {King of the Romans), King of Bohemia. 

1379 Victory uf Alberico dn Barblano and the Compagrih di S, Giorgio 

ettafdLihls reputation af the Italian eondoliitri and Free Companies. 

1380 Queen Margaret becomes regent of Norway for her son King OW. 
1330-82 Philip ran Artevdde rules Ghent 

1382 (27 Nov.) Battle of iVart-HotiiflheJiE. 

1384-1404 Philip the Bold, fount of Flanders and Frtiusbe Comte. 

1384 S3 Jadviga (lidding), Queen of Poland. 

1385 John 3 elected King of Portugal. 

This Portuguese defeat the I Wriians at AljubairolaH 
Subnibidon of Ghent to Philip the Bold. 

1335 Conversion of Jagiello of Lithuania, and his marriage to Jadviga of 
Poland. 

1386- 1434 VladjiLiv JJ (JsgielJo), King of Poland. 

1386 Battle of Sempach. 

1387- 1437 Sigiarmind of Luxemburgp King of Hungary. 

1339 (Feb.) Queen Margaret of Denmark and Norway conquers Sweden. 

(IS May) Leagues of towns forbidrlen in the Public Peace of South 
Germany. 

1336-1406 Bolieft 11 l p King of Scots. 

1394 -95 Richard IPs first expedition to Ireland. 

1387 Union of the three Scandinavian kingdom* at fulmar* 

1388 1430 Vitold, Grand Prince of Lithuania. 

1399- 1413 Henry IV, King of England, 

1400- 10 Kupcrtp Elector Palatine, King of the Homans, 

1400 08 Revolt of Owen Glyn Dfrr in Wa1«a. 

1400 -64 Nicholas of Uusa. 

1401 Statute Dt Ifaertticv ambwrmde pmdL 
King Rupert 1 r failure against the Visconti. 

1401- 29 (?) MmHttiO* 

1402 John Hus begins preaching at tlse Bethlehem Chapel, Prague* 

1402- 12 Giovanni Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, 

1403 (20 July) Baltic of Tewkesbury- * 

1404 John the Fearless becomes Duke of Burgundy, Count of Flanders etc. 

1406 -37 James I, King of Scot*. 

1407 (23 Nov.) Murder of the Duke of Orleans. 

1408 Venice recovers Dalmatia. 

1409 University of Prague becomes predominantly Czech. 

1410 (15 July) Defeat of the TenUmic Knights by the Poles nw\ Lathoviluis 

at Taruiecberg (Grunwald). 

(20 Sept.) SLgismiitid of llungnry r elected King of the Romas m. 

(1 Oct,) Jij£t of Moravia ducted King of the Rofnahft 


* 


■ 
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1411 (J«i.)Uwt1i ofJoSt M _ 

( July) f "n n! i iinmi« rtM?l«ctirm of SlgisfiMmd m King of tile Humans. 

1412-47 I'ilippo Marin Visconti, Duke of MUu. 

1412 16 Ferdinand I, Kinpf of Armjmi. 

1412 (Oct.) IJwaiti of Qowu Kaifnwt fifScandiiuivia, 

1413 -22 Heary V, Kitig «f Kutflaiid. 

1414-35 Joann* Queen of Naples, 

1414 (NovA Opening' af the CotmeU of Cotukiance. 

1415 (April) Frederick of Huhtumdlpra created Elector of Ifudflnbwi, 
(29-31 May) Deposition of Pope John XXIIL 

! 4 July) Abdication of Pope Gregory XII, 

F> July) Ewatton of John Hu«v 
Aug.) Habit V invade* Normandy* 

Sept} Csoct nobility^ protest against the AiecutioH of Hlh. 

(24 Oct) Rattle of Agincourt* 

1416 {F*b ) Count Amadeus VIII envied Duke of Savoy, 

1413-58 AlfuJi&o V tlie MagnaniiMlw* King: of Aregom 
1413 (39 May) Elocution of Jerome of Prague, 

(15 Oct.) -4 Spanish nation formed at the_Council of Constancy* 

1417 July': Deposition of Fop# Benedict Ail I. 

(<p Oct. j The deem passed by the Council of CourtMififc 

(II Nov.) Election of Pope Martin V. 

1413 (22 April) Closing of the Cornell of Constance. 

1419 (10 SepL) Murder of John tlse Fearless, Duke of Bum wAy. 

1419-67 Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, Count of Flandern, etc, 

1420 The "Four Articles of Prague * promulgated by the Hittslte. 

Emergence of th# TaUuite jiarty among the Hussite*. 

(21 May) Treaty of'Troyes between Henry V and Charles \ I of 1 ranee. 

Victories of the Hussites umlef £iika over S%tsmund. 

1420-4 War Kpotween Alfonso V of Aragon and Lonu IN of Anjou for the 
Kiieoession to Naples. 

1420 (19 Sepl.) Pope Martin V re-enter* Romo. 

1421 Acquisition of Leghorn by Florence 
1422-61 Henry Vl t King of England. 

1422-61 Charle* VII, King of Franco. 

1423-4 Council of Sloan. 

1423 War breaks out between Florence and Visconti* 

1424 (3 Jan.) Death of Sfona Attendolo. 

(13 June) l>eath of Rrocdo. 

(17 Aug.) Baltic ufVerne ail. 

(11 OcL ) Death of Ziika. 

1425 Venice join# Florence in the war with Visconti, 

1426-7 Venice wins Brescia and florgamiK . _ _ 

1428 (3 July) Philip the Good acquires Holland and Hamault hy Treaty of 

1429 {» May) St Joan of Art rai#es moge of Orleans. 

1429-33 War of Florence with Lucca. 

1429 (19 June) Buttle of Patay. 

(17 July) Charles YU crowned at Rheini^ 

1430 Philip the Good becomes Duke oJ Erahaut, 

P 1431 (20 Fob.) Death of Pop# Martin V 
1431^47 Eugenius IV, Pope. 

1431 (30 May) St Joan of Are burnt at Rouen, 

July) Opening of the Council of Basle. 

(14 Aug,) Victory of the Hussites at Tau* (DomalLice), 

(14-10 Dec.) Ettgenim IV attempt* to di*selva Council of Basle. 

7Tb Adoration of Ok Lavth by the Van Kyi'L.n completed. 


1432 

1433 


(31 May) Sigbimuiid crowned Emparor at lUuna 
(Not.) The Cvmjxicti of accepted by the 


Uohemijm Diet, 


C. KiD, II. VOL, no. 


64 


a 
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1434 (Feb) Reconciliation of Engenius IV md Council of Raalc. 
f.Tf* Mar) Frokop and tbe Tahoritea defeated at Ijpuiy. 

1434- 44 Vlailvslav 111, King of Poland. 

1434 (Jfliu) Eugenio* IV flee* from Rome to Florence. 

The Portuguese sailors round t ape Bojador. 

Revolt of Sweden from King Erie. f 

(OcL) Cosinio dr’ Mediri returns from cade and become* mler « 

Florence. 

(Nov.) Heath of Uni* 111 of Anjou. 

1435 (2 Feb.) Death of Joanna I I of Naples. _ 

1435- 42 Rene of Anjou, King of Naples, tlnlww with[AjfenaoV of Aragon. 
1435 (5 A hit.) Alfonso V defeated and captured in sear-bottle of Ponw. 

(Sept) Agreement between the Emperor Sigismnnd and the Bohemian 

(to Sf ol.) Death of Duke of Bedford. 


1435 


(21 Sopt.) Treaty of Arras between France and Burgundy. 

{13 April) Charles VH recovers Paris. 

{.t July) The f'ompartt o/ fbwpue agreed to by the Council of 
the II u»ile* at Ijjlau (Jihlava). 

1437 60 James 11, K hut of Scots. 

1437 (Mav-July) Breach between Eugcniu* It and Council of liable 
End of the minority of Henry VJ of England. 

(9 Dec.) Death of tne Emperor Sigiamnnd- 

1438 (ft Jail.) Opening of the Council of Ferrara (Florence). 

1438-® 111 ■ ti r r ■ t. h.'l„ „JF tlw mia ■ u hiitI KinET Dl 

143B 


Basic nnsl 


1439 


ii Alhi rt n of Austria, King of Hungary, and King of the Romans. 

(7 July) Charles VII Is*no* the Piwgmntio Sanction of Ikmrge*. 

Revolt of Denmark from King Eric. . 

(26 June) The Council of Basic deposes hugeiitusIt 
(5 Jnljr) Union of the Greek and Utio Churches decreed at the Council 

(6 No v. )*Tke^Council of Basle elects Amadous VIII of Savoy as Pope 
Feli* V. 

1438-44 Vladyslav I (II of Poland), King of Hunpiry. 

1440-83 Frederick Ill of Austria, King (Emperor) of the Romans. 

1440-70 Frederick N, Elector of Brandenburg. 

1440 The outbreak of the Praguerie in France 

1442 (2 June) Alfonso of Aragon capture* Naples, and becomes sole King, 

1443 {2» Sept) Pope Eugeni ua ns-e titer* Rome. 

1444 George of Podlbrady lead* the Hussites in Bohemia, 

(10 Nov.) Vladvslav of Hungary and Poland defeated and slain hy the 
Turks at Varna. 

1445 Charles VII issue* the fJidowuonre of Nancy on finance. 

1445- 5 Charles VII establishes the Ptmpemim if Ortinnw inf*. 

1446- 57 Lvlida-s V Poslhumu*. King of Hungary- 

1446- 52 John Hunyndi, regent of Hungary. 

1447 Deaths of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, nud Cardinal Beauftirt. 

1447- 55 Nicholas V, Pope- 
1447-82 Cosimir IV, King of Poland. 

1447- 54 War of Milanese Smwsion. 

1448- 94 William Tilley of Selling floruit. 

1448 (Feb.) Concordat of Vienna between Pope and Emperor. • 

(April) Charles VII establishes the Fmnr*-ATrJifr*. 

f.lulv) The Council ofDosle leaves Basle for Lausanne. 

1448- 81 Christian I (of Oldenburg), King of Denmark. 

1449 (7 April) The Anti-Pope Fells V abdicates. 

(25 April) The Council of tia*le-Lnu MOM dissolves. End of Conn hot 
M erenent , , (1 . .. . 

1449- 53 War of Albert Achilles of Urniiil*nburg-An*p»eh with Nuremberg. 
1448 Cbarlaa VII recover* Normandy. 

1450 (26 Feb.) Francesco Worm become* Duke of Milan. 
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1450 (15 April) Battle of Kurmigriiy. 

Fall ami murder of the Duke of Suffolk, 

Rebellion of Jack Cade. 

1451 Philip the Dorn! Women Duke of Luxemburg. 

1452 (la March) Frederick J11 crowned Emperor*! Rome, 

(13 Oct) Birth of Edward, Prince of VVale*. 

14524519 Leonardo fi* Vinci- 

1453 (Jun.) Conupiraey of Fnrcard at Rosie. 

(8 Jail.) Frederick III create Austria an arch-duchy > 

(U9 May) Fall of Conistaiitmople to the Turk*, End of Ea^t Roman 
Empire. 

(17 Jtily) Buttle of Castillo rn 

1453- 5? Ladbks Parfhninus o f Austria* King of Bohemia. 

1453 (18 Oct.) Charles VII filially recovers lloniiauK. End of the Hundred 

\W W ar. 

1454 (9 April) Peace of Lodi, 

(£2 May) First kittle of Alhotta* Beginning of Wo,rs of the Rosea, 
Statute 1 * of Xie-ixu u'-ii in Poland, establishing the rights of the Sejmiki* 

1454- 6*3 War between Poland and the Teutonic Order, 

1454-94 Angelo Pulijdaun (Politian). 

1454 The Italian League farmed, 

1455 58 CaRxtus Ell, Pope. 

1456 John tinny tali fully defends Belgrade from the Turks, 

Charles Vtl annexes Dauphin c to the Crown of France. 

Gutenberg print* the “ MjuiriiL Bible' 1 at May musts. 

1458-90 Matthias Corrittufl* King of Hungary. 

1458 71 George of Fod^bnidyp King of Bohemia. 

1458 (7 June) Death of Alfonso the Magnanimous* King of Aragon and Naples 
1458-79 John II , King of Aragon and Steily. 

1458-94 Ferdinand (Termite) I, King of taping. 

1458- 64 Fin* II* Pope. 

1459- 83 John u of CalabriaV war to recover Naples for Rene of Anjou* 
1469 (18 Jan + ) hue II publishes the bull Exterattfi* against appeals to a 

Council. 

1469 88 James III* King of Scots. 

1460 (OeL) Richard h Duke of York* claims the crown of Kurland, 

(80 Deo.) 1 lie Lard of York defeated and slain at Wakefield. 

1461-70 First rciini of Edward IV, King of England, 

1461 (2i* March) Battle of TowUm. 

1461 83 Louis XI, King of France* 

1463 Low XI annexes ttflUBftillon to France, 

Philip the i hkmL munfflu* the Estates Genenil of the Netherlands. 
Death of Archduke Albert VI R and reunion of the eastern Habsburg 
dominion? under the Emperor Frederick III. 

1464 (Apr.) Francesco ftforas obtains Genoaft* a French fief, 

(10 June) Ijouis XI establishes the French myal Aw/p r 
(1 Aug.) Death uf CiLudnio de a Mcdki. 

1464-69 Piero de Medici* ruler of flurtiioe. 

1464 71 Paul II. Pope, 

1465 Revolt of the league of the Public Weal in France, 

Battle of MeutBiery (15 July). Peace of CtiaAfen* (Od) 

Printing intrrHlucist into Italy. 

1466 (fl March) Death of Kranc^o Sforza, Duke of Milan. 

1466- 76 Gmleami Sfore-a. Duke of Milan- 

1466 (10 Oct) Peace of Them between Poland and the Teutonic Order. The 

Order beta met vassal of Poland. 

146? The Unity of the Brotherhood institute* a separate Church in Bohemia. 

1467 -77 ( baric- the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, etc, 

1467- 94 Elans MeTnlingjforenf, 

1468 (OeL) Louis NJ captured at EVronne. Treaty of Peronne* 

* 


U4-2 
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1469- 92 Umao 6 b" Medici, ruler of Florence. 

1469 Matthias of Hungary oht»n* MonvU ami silema. 

1470- 86 Albert Adi ill.-. Elector nf Brandenburg. 

1470 Ftin ling introduced into France. 

((let) Henry VI of England restored lo the throne, 

1471- 83 Second reign of Edward It of England. 

1471 (U April, 4 May) Hatties of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 

Steu Stare Jind the Swedes ilefe.it t kristian 1 of Denmark at Mtockkulm. 
1471-1516 Vladislav II. King uf Bohemia. 

1471 84 Sixtus IV, Pup. . , 

1472 Annexation nftbe Orkney and Shetland Inlands to Scotland, 

1473 Dittemilio Achillea establishing almnlute primogeniture for Braiideiilium. 
Charh ‘3 the Bold erects the I'arlemtot of Militw fijralUheNdJaerlwnls. 

1474- 1554 Isabella the Catholic, tjne™ ofCaaLil*. 

1475 (20 Aug > Trento of I’ic^uiguy between Lows XJ jind Edward tv - 
(tftjv.Uaajriw the Bold auiiexra Lorraine, 

1476 (2 March, 22 June) Charles the Bold defeated nt t.randwn and Murat 

by the Swi*. 

1476-94 Gian Gaksmo Sfuna, Duke of Milan. 

1477 (fl Jan.) Lfefeat mid death of Charles the Bold et >uucy 
Lmuis XI annexe* the duchy of Burgundy and l ranch* Comle. 

(10 Aag.) Marriage of Archduke Maximilian uf Austria with Mary, 
heiress of Charios the Bold. 

Printing io trod need into England by Culou. 

1478 Tho Phni conapitacy ng-iiust the MedlnL 

147B-90 War of Florence «gwui*l the Papacy aud Naples. ^ 

1478 Albert Achilles of Brandenburg defeats coalition beaded by Matthias ol 

(7 De^T^nravi* and Silesia ceded to Mattbia* of Hungary tor life by 
the treaty of Olomooc. 

1479-1516 Ferdinand 11 the Catholic, King of Aragon. He mid Isabella of 

Csstilo become the " CaOmlic Kings of Spin . 

1479 (7 Aug. ) Bottle of Guinegate between Maximilian and the tmiwh. 
Ludovico Sforaa seizes the government of Milan. 

1480 81 Otranto held by the Gltomau Turk* 

1481^ Tkc Ferrari War* 

1481 Dwtifc of Chirk* of (Anjou-) M nine- Atinexutwil of Provence lo I* ranee. 

1482 Berwick finally annexed to England. 

(23 Dec, I I'tace of Arras between Maximilian and IaqU XI. 

1483 &1 word V, King of England. 

1483- 85 Richard HI, King of England, 

1484 87 The Barons Conspiracy In Naples, 

1484- 92 Innocent VIII, Pope- 

1485 Treaty of Kutiiu Hora between Ltrtmiiata and Catholic* >0 Bohemia. 
(£ 2 . Au#.) Battle of Bwwtirth f and wteesniou of Henry >Uj King of 

X4&S <18 Fefc,) Anrtduki* MiximOim King of iks Homutu. 

1487 (July) FonndstioD of the ftwmbuui 

1488 Bartholomew Dias round- the Cano of Good Hope- * 

1490 {6 March) Tyrol nod tins west flabeWf lands Hurreiidared by 

SLirismuiid to MoxiniiUdii. 

(13 July) Vladislav II of Bohemia elected King: of Hungary. 

Moravia ueiiI Silesia reunited to Bohemia* 

1492 (2 Jan.) Crannest of Granada by the Catholic Kinp, 

bl May) The Jews in Spain men polled to emigrate or boconie Uirk-Uiiti^ 
(12 i Jet.) Columbus discovers America. 

1485 Reception of Bonmn Uw In Germany. 

1498 Vasco da Uitp reaches (Client. . 

1502 (11 Feb.) The Muslims in Ca*lilii compelled to vmjgrwtm or become 
CLri»tiau? + 


f 




INDEX 


Aba, Amadd, 691 

Abano, Peter of. 67J, 6m 680. €851 bis 
CowciViator, 677 
Abbadid dynasty, the, 684 
AbbcktJikg Antoni us de, alchemical wri ter. 6*2 
"Abd-aS-MumLllp ansparor of Morocco, 310 
Abenrskel, 660 

Atnflrcleon, jtNdmra ptnmaU ol* 470 

Abingdon, 395 

Abram, tbo, governorship of*. 164 w\*; 
Cundola and r 177; Angevin prodoTatnAtieo? 

ciLirpabxIt 180, 

Abfj■ ■ Aid.AllMil Mohammad t «A*EigluJJ 1 
uncle of B«ibdllp in rivalry with Abfl-U 
Bmhi and ttoabdil, 486; d iRjwweMSa Abu * 

I- RmM > 490; after Abu-l-Ha^Ti'n death,. 
Continu'js struggle with Boabdil, lb,; sab- 
niiis to Spain, tfi< 

AbiVl -RltLm, Muhammad Ibu h Abd-ab 
Malik ik-s-Ijfvlihi id-KllwImEml al-Elilip 
Arabian alcbeiriist, 667 
Academia f*f#t>pol i tana , the, 815 
Academy the Bomm. so-oil led, 166, 773 sq, 
Aoastar CoUegjs School. 429 
Achilllnip Alessandro, 761 
Achinot (AUmed> be a Sirin , author of trea t m 
on oneEromsoiGy, 872 

Act* of tht AiMfiif*. thOp Greet MS, of* 709 
Acuna CArilfo, Alfonso de, archbishop o! 
Toledo, 497 

Adamltbstn* in Bohemia, 77 
Adda, river, 17S, 210 sq., 230 
Adeo r ^4 
Adige, mer F flH 
Adolf H duke of Okn, 141 
Adolph dfi, 606 
Adriatic, the, 160, 230 
Adwortf abbey of T WA 
Aegoanp the, 812 
Aeschines, 7-07 
Aesop, the of„ 602 

Affnnso 1 f Henri quesi, count, then kirs* of 
Portugal;, and viwsfialsge to Leon and CfW- 
tlle. 507 ; overthrows Teresa's rale^ Ib.; 
defeats her at Si Mamede, 5QS; invades 
Gialldla, ib.; deflate Alfonso at Cemeja, 
tft T ; submits lo emperor, ib.; overthrows 
Muslim* at 0 uriqni 2 , i&i; and tract? of 
Tfd da Vm, i/i.; nnd peace al Samara. 
30$; and A&torgA, ib.; and Holy Set, ib,; 
loses Aatorgu, it,; Enhn Banlnrem and 
Lisbon, receives Sintra. gains Palme] Ta, 
ib.t and Muslim states 510 ; and his 
daughters 4 UHUTlhgc*, ib-; captured al 
Ciudad Rodrigo,. ib.; bodlcfird in Lisbon, 
511; death of, fA 

Afoneo H, king of Portugal, and canon law, 
516; and dtU war, ib r - and grant of tithes 
to episcopate* IA; and dispute of the dean 


and bishop of Lisbon, i&.; and excom- 
m tinlratinn. 514 ; and c cinflnuation of t it Lc - 
deeds, SU; and inquest into titles lo 
Ladictt property, 514; and Invasion by 
Martin Sandhi-- and king of Leon, lb.; 
and rvconc ilinisou with Oh arch, (&*; death 
□Ip ib.; and Crown's appel Life juristic lion, 
325 

A Cocao HI, king of Portugal* inxitsd to sure 
Portligal^ 515; luccepts OOndilinUFi, lb*; 
pTOCeeds to Lisbon p ib.; and lltle of king, 
ib.; cedes Algarve, ib.; and marriage h? 
Beatri oc-.LIlegiil mate dnughlcrofAl fonsoS* 
ifj.; and convention of Bfulaj#? . 515 r^.; 
and poUej in Inlemal eAdrs, 518 ^q- ; his 
extravagance, 516; m\ ol srioal r cm p I ai nti, 
517; Ids suhtsrTopen. ib,\ and Cork* 
of Leiria, 527; dwtlh of, 517 
Afonso IV,, ldng of PorttltruJ s and conflict 
with Afnnso Sanches, 518; anJ re^KellLon 
of Peter, ib, ; and war with Castile, tk,; 
and Musllhl iSitiiilon, H0sq.; and ahb&y 
off AEmbii^, 525 

AJonso V. king of Poitnflfti, succeeds as 
miner, with ffoceeeeiTo regonU queen 
Loonor and tb^ Infant Peter, 522; Ub?a 
ovea- ^vmmicnt, lb h ; lease* royal right* 
in Guinea trade so Pernio Gomets, tfc r ; 
captures Alcacer Cegner in Morocco, and, 
nltinmtely* gains Tnngierond Amila, 528; 
after death at Hemy IY of Castile, entexa 
Ca*ule find marries Joanna, fb p ; figbla 
drown battl e of Toro, Ib.; makes peace with 
Ferdinand and Isabella at Al^ovaa* and 
oonelndes treaty of Tnledo^b.tprorn ulgates 
Drdm<KQ€* AfintintiM, 522; handed over 
African furtfl and fm; to lies to Infant John* 
524; effTcel of hk liberalities and ware on 
treasury, 628; dominance of Brsganza 
family, ifr.; Afonso V and Corfu, 528; 
and agrorEan legislation. 6*1 
Afonso,, infilnt of Parings!, 405, .^24 
Afonso Sanchef, lord Steward of PortoRal* 
518 

AfrioiVp Ncrlh, 518; Spanish, oonqawl of 
Pencil de la Gonirra. Otmn, Bougie, Tri¬ 
poli, 621; Pcringiic*# eonqtifai of Oeoia, 
fb.; and expodlMon agninsl Tangitsr, 631 
sq.; and capture of Aicacer Cegucr, Tun- 
gier H and Atteik In Momece, 522 sq,; 6L2 
Alrica, West, 586; stage* in Poringurac ex¬ 
ploration of, 521 tq l exports of,J33J 
Agincourtp bftiUe of* 383, 6b 1 sq. F 657; 

mropaign of 1 585 nq, f 651; &D6 
AgiK'f! of Aquitaine, marring of T to tho 
Emperor Henry III. 310 &q- 
A§tanmmMk § party of tba t 485 sq. 

Agrimla, Rudoif, 719, 788 sqq,; bis. etsay, 
I>c fvmando ifudto, 71^ 
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Aiguca-Mortes, SOI 

Ailly, Pierre u p h btehop of Cfttnbr&i, ear- 
dinol-priest ftF St Cb t? sognn u*. toiler La 
GoMiliir Marcmenl, 4 H]. t 8, 13 Bq P 168. 

637, 680 «i- bis 
tb,; 783, 814 

Alx-en-ProvencC, CiithcdriJ of, 7-46 
AU-k-Ctmpdie, 120,157 
Aj&rqum hills, 488 
Akkfnniu!, S|$ 

AJtOflt KE^pben. 581 
AIaiubiKUa, Giovanni d\ 764 
AJb*, 150 
Alban hill*, J&fl 
Albania, 164 
Albano, like oF T 773 
Albany. dukes of r i« Stewart 
A3bfrgfttL NlwolA de 1 , blftbop of Bologna, 
Cardinal-priest of 5. Croce ftt JfiVrujafrai, 

ITS 

Albert I. oF Hahsbarg, king of the Romans, 
dukfc of Austria, tifiallk I* proven t count 
John of Hitiniiuh From taking possession 
of Holliiol and Zeeland, 1333 
Albeit, 11 (VI, of fl&bftbargj king of the 
BomAM P of Hao^vry and BobtitiLA, duke 
ol Austria, 40 ; portion of Bohemian 
Estates choose biro as king, 69; bis 
marriage, 126, III; attacks Bohemia, 129, 
131; election of, as king of tlse Homans* 
134; bold# two BeLehatagSiU Nuremberg, 
a third at >Fa.> i enM : TuiaforUmw of, in 
Turkish war, 135; death of, 89, 1S5; and 
Czech troop*. 104; 42, ASS, 611aq, 697 &q. 
Albert H. oF HlJblboig, duke ol Austria 5B0 
Albert XT, of Hab&burg, duke of Austria, 
126, 12$ 

Albert VI of Habibur^ duke of Stynn, 
Camiola, and Caiinlhia eonplnttj with 
Frederick ILL ttfcflq.t acqmjitiora. 137; 
candidate- For kinship, 14s; on division of 
lands re tain El Lpper Austria, 147; besl&gee 
Frederick III in Vienna, tA, 149; Aastdii 
ceded to bim for eight years, 147; death 
nf h ib, 

Albert (II), king of Sweden, Elute of Meck¬ 
lenburg, accession of s 540; capitulation of , 
541; recognised as king by Norway. 543; 
and war with Denmark, 544; rebellion 
against, 544 eq,; defeat and capture of, 
545 

Albert 1, duke of Mecklenburg, 5JO; and 
Scania herring staples. i5,; and division 
OF Sweden. ib.\ and nlLiw with Swedish 
nobles , and election of his son Albert, it.: 
and war with Denmark. 541 sq.; and 
rrcqnciIJation with king Waldemnr, 542 
Albert IFT, dnke at Mecklenburg, 8*2, 544 
Albert Achillas, of Hoh™olkrn, miiyiMB 
of Brandenburg! elector A candidate for 
Empire* 154: 1* assigned Ansbaoh and 
halF Baireuth, 155; support* Nicholas V, 
136; opposes (own-league, 143; hU war 
with r N urembffD, 144 §q,; supports 

Frederick 111, 148 sq.; attends Manta* 


oongresa, 168; nominated with others to 
ctiEumand imperial host, 149; wracks Lewii 
of Bavaria-l*ndohut^ league project* his 
own iaefFective, 1 Bmnde:nbiitgrc*iign*d 
to him, 3.545; subjects Eric of Pomerania* 
conquers Glogau-KroascU. and defeat* 
invaders of Brandenburg, £5*; letters to bis 
sun, ik; budgetary reform* of, 4b., 157; 
the Diipartt^ Acmllm, 157; 610 
Albert m r doctor of Sasouj (SiuieAViitcii- 
bcTgt. death of, 1-90 

Albert m, of WitteWtoK duke of Bttvoria- 
Munich, 187 

Albert It, duke of Bavaria-Munich, 153 
Albert of Saxony. 818 nOtr l 
AJbffTti, Leone Battista. 175, 705 hi* 
Trituuto cWJii Cum dtUa Famfo to, 705 
aq.; architectural work of, 777 &q T ; his 
m a*tf fried tana, ib., 799; 76i 
Albert!, the T 904 . 

A3 bertus Magnus, 663,673,0tt5; his Speeuhtm 
ArJfflmttidc, 674; the ‘rfci'rtj or Expert- 
m cnti. 875 eq. n and the mitabutfxi* 
iqurjJi attributed to, 675 
Aibixai, family . 172 
AlUith ^bwod 1 , 204 

Albixii, Binaldo A\ 203 sq.; death ol f m 
mrile, 218 
Albohali, 660 

AJhon, Etunbert d 1 * archbishop oE Vienne, 
313 

A] burTKiz, Gil AlvaitA Carillo d p r archbishop 
of Toleilo, cardinal-blsliop of Sabina* 160 
Albeit hotiao of, 266. 273 
Albnt. John d% Sire d Albret, king of 
Navarre, 496 
AJbtwra, battle of. 4S1 
Albnmasar, 669 
A3c*bLtius t 669^ 679 

Alcacer do Sal. foil into hands of AFonao I, 
510; lost by Honcho I, 512; r«coT*rtd by 
treope OF Afonso H F 013 
Alwonvu, treaty oF. 4dl 
Alcala, uniTeratty of, 795 
Alchemy* <« Biagto 

Alnabt^a, monasteiy of, 518* 37 B, 526„ 530 
ALdonu* queen of Poland, 557 
Aldus Mouiitlns, printer. 777, 890 sq. 

Altiu tejn, the, 610 

Alen^on, John 11, duke of, and loan of Are, 
246 sq,; and the English domination oF 
Normandy t and the duke of York, 269; 
arrest and release of, 277; betrayal of 
Louis XI by, and aondomnalion oF, with¬ 
out execution of sentence, 287 * 

Alen^on, Itan45, duko of^ 298 
Akanndrta, 206 

Alexander the Great* king of Mnedeni *^4 
Alexander UI (Boland Band 3 m 3 tj), Fope, 
314; LouIbYII hiiiadhEniat, 46.; Frederick 

Barboro^ at enmity with, ***5^®*! 
lees In BnrgQDdy. mcciwllJatiofl of 
Frederick with, i*.; royal dignity of 
Afonso I recognleed byi 509 ^ 

AJenmder V {Peter FU*XfphV^ mU ' 5S 
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Air I under VI (Rodrigo Lanaoi Borgia), 
Pope, 2d® sq.; previously archbishop of 
Valencia, cardinal-deacon of S* Mcliolflfi 
*n tm rc&t r Mmn« p ITS 181 h 192: un- 

fluooosifui candidate for pftpiwy* 197; is 
loo strong forfraneb party in Curia. 199; 
bulhi of, delimiting HpiLmsh and Porta- 
gnew sovereignty in Spanish Main, 423, 
Si5; and witchcraft, 686 
Alexander, grand prince of Lithuania, 579 
Alexander I, 11 ibe Good,” prince of Mol¬ 
davia. 576 

Alexander of Aphrodisiac. 791 
Alexander of Trailed, 665 
Alexandria, 301, 819 
AIJcu&ljw Tables, the. 677 
A] fon ho Yt t king of Lean Jkfld Cft6tili k dip- 
I urea Sinlamm, and renders Liston and 
Sintm tributary, 504; grants Galicia and 
Urra Pttrtucainwi* to Raymond of Bur¬ 
gundy* i* + ; his daughter Teresa married 
to Henry, hereditary count of Portugal F i5.; 
dying, declares Urraca kbs heir, 503 
Alfonso VII. king of Leon and Castile, em¬ 
peror of Spain, and Infanta Tere-ia, 507; 
proclaimed Emperor, 506 J , and suhmiEaien 
Of count of Portugal and batons, it. ; and 
slog* of Aurelia, tb*; and truce of V*1 do 
Yes, 500; and pence with Afonso L (*►; 
deprive him of Astorga, it. 

Alfonso VIII. king of Gtatlk, 5Ii sqg» 
Alfonso X, the Wise, king of Casblc and 
I^ou, king of the Romas n‘, and Ha echo I£. 
515; and Afonso m with reference to Al¬ 
garve, it .; and its reversion to Portugal, 
515 aq.| imitated by J>inis ifl to use of 
vernacular in judidUil procedure, 519; and 
hie $f(te pa rtida* ordered to bfl tmnsktfid 
by latter, it ,; hie failure in tongdora of 
Aries, 320; bis attitude in Lot SkU Fur- 
lula* towards magic, G77 
Alfonso XI, king of Cay Site, 516 sq- 
Aifanro f, king of AfugtiU h 461 
Alfonso H, king of Aragon, 5l9 
Alfomio Y(I) t the Magnanimous, kmg of 
Aragon, Naples, ami Elilily, roodEs his 
brother John from Sicily; 465; involved 
concerning Sardinia nnd Corsica, 483 fw] ; 
to be recognised as Joanna IT* bear, ac¬ 
cording to Coracoioto’s plan, 164.464; he 
arrasia the favourite. 164; enlistsRraccio’e 
aid, la driven by SEoraa into Cartel Nqovo P 
and leaves for Aragon, 165; on JoADM'a 
* death, 155, 494, in supported by Scsa* and 
Taranto, iMid attacks Ciaeta, 176; bis ilett 
Eft Annihilated, La Captured, 176. 214, 
464; imkoe treaty with Visconti, 176, 
U14, 464; and is brought back by Peter, 
176; concludes truce with Titrtleschi; 
escapee on ttconciliation of Vitolkcchi and 
CAtidoU: wins battle uE SuSmOFU. 177; 
AfrangOg Neapolitan uuunesEioo* ITT &L. 
465; colors Naples, L78* 464; hh invettLitum 
by Eugenio*, l?6. 461; and bjNicholas V; 
46*1; watches Rome during conclave, 176; 


claims Milan, 178 sq.. 212 sq.; attacks 
Piombbno, 179; joins Italian League, fh„ 
sq .; unsuccessfully attacks Geneva, 
176. 215; death of, 46 j p 179, ml ability, 
Of, 170 sq,; bis qualities II a Maecenas 
465; Ilia queen, Mario, has ragout in Spain* 
266. 464; roo&otTJ for bis voluntary exile. 
494 ±q.; hib disposition of hia turri lories, 
495; and Neapolitan Academy, 774 ; 775 
Alfonso 11, king of Siolly (NaplespmTiguiily 
duke of Calabria, 101; and Col Scone: and 
Roberto Mala testa, it,; help* to defeat 
Florentines at Peggie Imperials ■ and 
Siena: and Otranto: and Janisaarie^ 195; 
army of. destroyed at Campo Morto, 196; 
and Sansoverino. i6.. 196; and battle of 
Monte tie, 199; and innocent Till, 200; 
And Alexander Yl, 201 
Alfonso lEflimnnJen, count of Galicia, Son. 
of Raymond of lluigimdy and the princess 
Uraaoa. 305; rebellion In favour of, 50G 
Algarve, invaded by SoncMko I* 511; Bancbo 
U rtdu«s western port, 515; MLIilAry 
Orders conquer remainder, ik; Infant 
Alfonso compel Afonso 111 to surrEndcf 
U, i|.j oededto Infant Binia^ it.; partly 
depopulated by ocean voyagra t 551 
Algiers, 496 
Albania. 499 
Alhambra, the, 499 &]- 
A] bo, Alomfiu Martin, makes commercial 
treaty with Edward HI* 632 
*AiI Aha-L-Hasan p or Muley ELicen, king of 
OiamidA, J breaks dependence on Castilian 
Crown, and surprises cart In ol Sahara, 
46B; quanels with hia yon Boabdi], 
after being dispciftMiffled by " A£-ZagfaaJ, R|1 
ranewa Struve bolll with him and bqab- 
dll, 499; death of, ib k 

+ AJI At; fit* fatbor-in-Iaw of Boabdi! h 486 sq. 
Alighieri, Bant*, 175 sq„ m, 6±2 h 625, 626. 
6-EO, 699, 750,814; WpiMa CVrawdiu 

of. 797 

Aiignane^ Benedict d\ bishop of Manteiilea, 
616 

AljunlieJ, 514 

All Soula Culiege, Oxford, 600 
Alliance, tbe Triple, of Naples. Florence and 
Milan, l9G&qq*; re-eons tituted in Fcrramae 
wax, 196 

Alliance, the Quadruple, of the Papauy, 
Naples, M i lan andFloreneea^mal Venice, 
196 

Almonsor, C59 
Almem, 43® 

4 tmohadcfl, 509 
Aliuoruvidt*. 599 
Alnwick* caetk of, 492 
Afopa h LoramUj di,„ 776 
AJopO(PilCOpo)p PandjolfcUop grand chamber* 
r lain of Naples, 169 
Alora. 489 

Alphonse, count of Poitiere, 310 sq. 

Albs, the 650, 693, 791. 798, 992. 91.2 
Alsoc*, 140 h 790 
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AJtichtaro, 764 

Amadeus HI, count of Maurienneand Sa-Tcy* 
subdudl by Lethar III, 812 
Amadeus IV fc cotmt of Savoy. 

Amadous V* count cl &*voy T 822, 324 
Amadeus VL "the Greco Count* 11 or Sarey, 
tedoa hi* Lam Is in VLgiiboSh and southern 
Lyonnais to the Dauphin in axchuijp lor 
FaucLfijij, Gex. emdiuzcnintjcfGcncTojRip 
825 not* 1; pnsanofl oC, at Char Eat IV a 
coronation it Aries* tic** ol the Em¬ 
pire in hifl herad j *airy estates ,and Lo d Lcweses 
fli Lausanne, Sion, Geneva, Bclfey, Itm, 
Turin, li. - tricnriato of, revoked, B2d 
Amadeus VIIL dub- of Savoy, created dnke* 
329; the SftVdpml lands under him, fb. 
note l; jc* n/jw Fell* V, Anli-Papo 
Amain. bttst from, 7 Vi sq. 

AmikirLoiu fAmaury) I, de Monlfort, Mug 
of Jerusalem* 672 
Ambievillc, a herald- 24? 

Ambolac, BtH, 764 sq,; obtain qj* 7fH 
Ambrose, |5|, orchbUhop el Milan, 66.7* 
706 

Aoibroaian Republic* the, 212 eq. 

Amerini, Antilles, radjaci-nt to, dEsoaverad 
by Columbus* 492; mouth of Orinoco And 
Etmiluns ranched* ih. j disCO^dEts al 
Vespucci and his companions, |b, 
Amersfoort, school at* 711 
Amitne* cathedral of, 732 sqq.; 264, 767 
Anwnia, peace of, 36-1 
Ancona, March of, lfrl P 163 &q.* 167, 170 
sqq.p ITT t town of, 166, 199* 606 
AndcLra* John Ferdinand, count of Cornu, 
630 

Audio, Petrus do, 642 sq. 

Andrea da Firerura,, 763 

Andrea, Giovanni, hjabtip of Alena, 776 

Andrcltnl, Fnusto, 763 «q* 

Andrew ]I. Hup of B angary. candidate far 
crown oE Latin Empire of Comitaclmopki, 
6*8; and b-esiemitatian of Hungary. lb.' t 
Golden Bulk ot, 58& Rpq. j 596, 001 
Andrew III, king of Hungary, 690 aqq, 
Andrew of Hungary, king of Naples, prince 
of Salerno, 606 

Angelico, Fra Gtamuml* 171, 173, 933, 
770 A4* 

Anghiori* 171. 211 
Anghinri, Bal dawfo d' p 219 
Angliena, Construitinc, possihlj same as 
Peter Payne* intermediary between Creek 
and Bohemian churches, 94 
Angulllara* counU of, 169: min of Lho 
house of, 188 

Anguillarn. E terse deil^Countol Acpilkm, 
backs Storm in his march for Home. 171; 
raids Roman lemony, 183 
Aujoo, 2S4 h 278, 292; ar*of t 747? dukes and 
counts of, iff Charles, Louti p Ren5 
Anjoa-Durarro, hoai4 of, 161, 169 
Anion, second house of, and succession to 
Napk* 161, 267, 273, 279; the lands of. 
27a p 292; dubious claim of Chula VII 


lo crown of Aragon derived through hH 
wtfr ¥ Mary of Anjou* 968 
Aunandalcp lunhiilp of, 468, 474 
Anne of Bohemia, queen of England, 48, 
738 

Anm.'a, Estevaui k chancellor of Portugal, 516 
Anne*. Pedro* lord high steward of 
Port mail. 513 

An* bach* territory bolooglnij ho Albert 
Achilles cl EohcnuILbrn# 143 sq. + 155 
AnvUnii* BentideUo, seulpior r 760 
JnfAoliWp the, printed, 777 p 792 
AMlchriat, prophecies conoeminif, 6S3 
Antonello da Mesmno, ^painW, 742 
Antony ol Burgundy, duke of Brabanl, 121, 
351; death of, 352 
Antrim# county, 455 h 462 
Antwerp, a commercial et*ntre P 33G; Edward 
III Liuuk at, 644; school at, 711; PlantLii 
Musouni ni, 736; ol t jumung In# 

747: printing at, 767: 811 
Aennar, 669 
Apervuines* the, 160 
ApoSJd&Lue Ithodlne, 777 * 791 
Apollomni uf Tjotifl, 675 
Appian Gate# Rome, 166 
Appionk, Cntenr.fi, 1?9 
Appums T Jacopo II| lord ol FiomhLnop J62 
Apoloim. 062, 797 

Apulie, Vis^Llescbi retire® to* 177: reraiuising 
Hj" 1 T/i-s^hi p nsetiEDDi in ApulLa picked up 
by AHoci^'s f'.vrty, ib.i tolls On cattle pn^f- 
mg from Apulia Bo Abruxali I >6; 753 
Aquilm, recoviTod by Bforsta Attendolo for 
Joarnm, 163; daimclaod lo^t hy Hraccio, 
165? the city is relieved by VLtelfeachi^ 
177; revolutions of, tinder Ferrarilu, 

AilUtleLa* Patriarcbate of, Vonica attempts 
fctfi absorption, 196; Patrsnueh? of, ice 
Bjvrbo, Gotti frodo, Lnigi; sec ako Friuli 
Aquihri^, St Thonuoe, 021 sq., 627, G34, 676 ; 
his IV St wlih u*, 073; awl An-tidle, 703; 
litE Summa TTaeoiogwr, 719; 818 
Aquino* Gerardo Gtmptrc dl f marquia of 
Fcsourai, 180 

Aquitaine* 646; ere dbo (tnienne 
Amgen*, 617 

Aragon* and election of Ferdinand I, 479, 
481 Aqq.J nod Alfonso V, JS3 sqq,; and 
John JJ# 485 eqq,; and Ferdinand and 
Isabella, 487 sq.; and MuaLdns, 496; 
mid Ccrdegne and Itouss Lllan r 979 &q. , 268, 
2112. 487 3 194; and cwuon of Apulia and 
Calabria, 494 ; and restomllcm of BapJc^p 
425; the auccwsion in, and in Castile, ifr. i 
zmd pakco bodygnrvrd* 499; and munloipal 
odmirthtrailion* *5.; condJGon of peoaant 
classes tru 429 aq.; and Muslims* 601 r and 
Inquisition Jb,; and schism* 176; claim to 
throne of* inherited by Charlca VJX* 368# 
succession to, hoped for T by Loots XI* 
279; 74^ : kmpof, ** Alfonso. Ferdinand. 
John# Martin* Peter 
Aragon, Infant Peter of, 165, 176 sq. 
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AmirOu, Scuioifl of, SOI 
Aragona, Luigi d 3 , mArqula of Gcnwa, 109 
pq* 

Arbedn, hattlo of, 300 
ArbogiV parliFimanc nf. 548 
Arc, Jacques d\ 244 

Arc, St Joan {JoaQEic-U*) t*f r her eftriy Hfe. 
244; visions, 244 *q.; ami minion. 245; 
liar visit to the dnkn df Lorraine, and 
visit to Chin-on. ft; her lelwr to CInkrEcs 
YII n I&4 XLa hesitation* ih, n titi 4 : inter- 
view with him,, 246; her letter to the 
ting of England find Other? r i5..347; the 
ecclesiastic^ CTmtntudfinM Poitiers, 247: 
htr household, Ah; is Rivuii command of 
an aztdj: tnUbn Orleans, to.; rcfoTfince 
to her letter of Charles VJJ. i& r not* 3; 
aha eb present at Ldri eorOTmtian p 248; her 
desire to retire, lb,i wounded in assault 

on Faria, 248: aPRi^anaento fought hr her 
at Melon, Lit^y and Compi^ne* t*-i k 
captured b* Burgtmdiap*. to.; and anld 
hi the Fngliah, to r ; l^-r trial. abjanition 
rvntl eondomnation, 2iMi tihe is ciccuiod 
by taming 1 , S®1; her rclitUlitatian, to- 
note 1 uarf her beLilifiUfttioP and 

cajion]ration, 251 tiPU I; ropaLed A witch. 
683; 6ffl sq.. 702, 818 
Aroiiitocturo, I'ln^i-Hh perpendicular, 817; 

French jUsbafttlf to- 
Ardoones, the* 833 
Ardseull, battle of r 4H 
Arongo. court of, 2J3 
ArgmXaL battle of, Bid 
Aj^yropoilloa, Johannes* 798 
Arln tippuii of CcitailLci, 797 
ArEetopibaoes, the Aiding, 702 
Arui Lotte, 631. m t 712, 714; /taliJfei of, 
627; his Dr S’omna ft viffilia, 672; and 
treatise OB chiromancy.,, ill.; And Bible + 
703; Organon of , 60S; and Aidino edition, 
777. 793; 775. 761 tq., 76ft, 701, 704. 
TMoq., 600 KJ-, B14 

ArhaL John Of, HUOMaedtoly bishop of 
IJtr^ht and LiifS, 640, 637 
Arfctaw, 401 

Arles arid Y^nne. M&gdima of,*rv Burpuady 
AmiLtRTiiic H hoUM of, 260.276; authorities 
for history of count? of, 269 nor* 4; 
lordship of f divided tip, 236 
Annupn?, Bernard Yll, Mont of, 10 
Amni^nao, lithelb of, 970 
Antimmac, Jacques d\ dnfca of KsmfiUH, 
284; taapctanmiunt And execution of,, 
*0 

ArmAgmwe. John IV. count of, 280 
Aimjignac. John V, count of, and Chartes of 
Viana, 269 s^; nnd ConuninFres, 270; 
iLiyl seo of Aucb, 75.; and death of Talbot^ 
ih m ; commits mc«5t with hU niitor* iA * 
cifi^m (nunicatod, li attacked bf royal 
forces, and floes; tried and ocpdianned, 
bo tscapos, And Louis XI, to., 277* 
287; flight of, 287; at Lectauro, 296; 
death of* it* 
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AnnaunrtS6, the. 180 #q.! npidiaart olIptiB- 

eiples of Sallo Law on Mcesnon of Charles 
VII, 994; still at iarRc Is pravinoM ol tbo 
Enfiliifaobndime, 33o; tnown by Ln^Ush 
as 290; 241, 953, 977. 6A0, 

747 t 734 

Arnolfo di Cambio, 763 tq* 

Arnsb^nt, eonnty of, Hti 
Amnlfi Emporar of tbo West, oH7 
Anw’.lie. 517 

AriiHil, diaitf + Ifwor chieftain, 537. 591S 
houae of. 590 v\* r 599 sq,, A&S, 60i h ®3i 
flOf?, 010 

Arms, treaty of, 32 h 251 **., t78; and Louis 
XI, 301: 934 
Arauf, battle of, 648 

Arif dfltn Stt*> silh Industry of Milan: 

recoil* staiufcoa from duke Filippo, 32b 
Arteveldc, James T1Q, captain-.senend of 
<}1 j i * n t, and the Public Weal, 349; and 
nj-entxv ol wool T ib. r 34-1; dwlams lor 
Edward Ill, iA, 353; interriew of, with 
latter, S44 ; cnU^lcr of, lb. 

Arts voids. Philip vani caplAin-^t]™ ol 
Ghent, 346; appeals foFfinditfth iota mm- 
tien, it.; directs fcross of Ghent upon 
Bruges, it .; dsath of, 340 sq-; and hattfe 
of Boo?«bckc, 519 
Arthur* prinoe of Wales, 600 
Afti master* t Flortntins trade dldj, 202 
Art* minori, Florentine trade-Rilds, 202 
Artois, county of* origins of h #33; and 
aucsoessiod bo. 345; 234, 293 
Arundol, earls of, Fit* Alan 
Arjfiiifil, Thuifirt*.arobhijhop of Canterbury,, 
S&7. 370, B73 -aq.p 385 
AHcbaff^nbnrp* 138 
Askoatou* ■Cftstla of, 459 
,\. 5 ^Lsi T aurl Brewcfo, 159; and FicoSnino, 
IB2; Upper Cburuh of Sun Fciuice^oo* 
wall- pAi Tilings in* 752^ 7o7, and St Franois 
^■riQB, 758; ehiiipel of 8t Marlin Lu l^wer 
Church, dwrtfa of, 760; and ftesiW in 
traneapt, 761; and other frt&coe*, 7S8 
AeII, 213 

Astcrrga. lowii of* 505; Quean Umwa 
expelled from fr 509; IcntahSp conferred on 
Afonso I, 569 
Astrology, i« Magic 
A thorny, battle of, 45S 
Athis.aur-Orge. peace d! t 341 
Athlona. castle of. ^ 

Atboll, David, carl of, 466 
AtelnlfW, battle oL 520 
Aubusson, FieiTB grand nwiter of the 
Efoapiiai of St John of Jerusalem. Bhodaa, 
ArdinAi-dcflcoh df Bt .Adrian. 200 
Augsburg, 120* 124; member of Swabian 
town league, 1 -13; 790, 783 
Angxt^Lno. Amelias, Bt.hbi Confixtwo*, 663; 
and magic, ib.y 664 wj;-; hia i)e Ciiil&U 
Ld; 707; and printed adition, 776 
Aup^tino of Trout, astrologer* 6T0 
Anion, J«m d\ 247 
Aldus GolIiuB, 707 
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*ii mnl i-, Jeon de Euccurt, count of, 24 \ 
Aue*v» battle of. 64? 

Aurelia, fortress of, bfeskijed by Alfonso VII, 
surrenders, it. 

Aurelius. MaicuIh EoiMn Emperor, *54 
A ustriA, 100 *qq., 140, 145 wq^ 151 ^ 
764; mw aUo Habafour^y 
AttWgoev 234 , iJ 49 t 270; mural paintings 
«U r 730 

Auvergne, Martial d\ post, TOO note 3 
AuVtlKtot, Wil!iam of, h;=hap of Pari*. blh- 
lii f'niHna, 674 &q-, 631, 335 
Auxerre, 252 
Atiirrrojs, the, 252 

Avujds. Indieo d\ marquis of researn. 18S + 
100 

ATOrroeg, 731 
AvfitEA, 135 

AvLcc-nnn, his Caiwn, €00 
Avignon, 116 sqq., 993, 3Q7 P 32 l t 325, 327, 
331, 000, Sft), 62G, $02 j and Simotu- 
Martini, 732; Pap*! Plkce of, fk* ; 736* 
733, 747 aq„ 755. 759 iq, 

Avilfc, district of, 307; town e! p paintings 
at, 796 , it h -4i mbly al, 505 
Ayala,. Pedro de, 473 

AjdLe, Odd d\ takes refuge in Brittany, 
273; and League of fablic Wfoll and 

LnuiM XI, 282 

Ayeoough, William, bishop of SaJiF?burv< 
409 

Azfi.m bi]ja, Diogo de. 524 
A Kof&ri, 522. 532 

BikhvlunLa, Biibjlon, |J60 1 M3 
Bacon, Eoger, 649 T 673, 076; his Opus 
fttutiif , 676 
Bictka, 135 

11 Bud, the" Flemish popular 

party, B45 aq, 

Bauajoz, castle of, besieged by Altonse I, 
510; town of h captured by Giraldo, ia* 
Biufby, John, 505 

Baden, in Aar^n,, fortrt.-.d of. burned by 
fSwifta, 127 

Baden, Bernbikfd* margrave of r 130 
Baden h Jakob of. archbishop of TrT'vta, 
elector. 141* 140 5q r 
UaiUiiH A«£cH4lQip Jotte, 785 *qq. 

BagHom, faction of, 10$ 

Bagunlo, treaty of K 196, 213 
Baiileol, fiaateJkny of* 343 
Baifculb, territory belonging to Albert 
Achilles of HobenzolLero, 143 ?.q. 
iSaltrp William, painter, 746 
Haiti, Girolamo, 703 nq. 

BuLbi, John. of Genoa, htH CalAtdirijiu, 091 
Bald and CUd, the d a^h*-tfuron t^*ch-&wk 
of, 667 

fklkHiiH, tbop 574, 5^8, 001, 606 r 869 
Ball, John, 634 flq. 

Bullied, Edward 
Ballioi Collrfie, Oiford, 798 
BaLwfc, William, 449 
Baltia S«, the, 335. 541,611 


Butuc, Jean. bishop of Angers, cudlnil- 
pritut of 0. ButukanA, employed by 
Loin.- XI to bribti Burgundb&ns At I^rcronc* 
206; mipriHonod, 207 

Bnlvji, Pirro del, grand eonstfthle of Naples, 
prince of AlLamum, 190 
Bamberg 724 iqq, 
ilam through, entitle- of, 423 
BimduK Jean dc, abso called Jean de Bm^tra, 
pnmlor, 734 

Bap ii r river, 450; the Upper, 454 
B:tni]*jckburn, baUie of p 450, 406. 468, 

$46 

Bar. doebj of, 273, 293 
Bai-flar-Stine, 252 

Barbara ol Call!, WEtilCm Empw^, queen 
of Hungary and Bobemiiki 604 
Barbara, Enualito, 781 
[krk^LQ, Amaud-G nillallise. Hire de, 252 
Barbiano. Albcrico da h nmdvttifff, 208 

Barbo, .patriarch of Aqullclap eardimd- 
pritiit af S. Marco. 122; niwwiniM 
candidate for papnoy, 197 
Barb<m h nArtoa. 795 

Barbour, John, archdeacon o-f Aberdeen^ 
43L467 

Baraeluim, eonnte pf, 484, 494: p« nho 
Catelonla; treaty of, 494; Council of 
Hundred Jurats at, 499; 165. 26H: and 
Balaian isri. 748 tq.; mtiscnm of, paintln+ii 
in, 748 sq, 

Barclay, Akuuader, 693 

Bnrdi, the. 381 

Hardoif* Tbomaa. lord Bardolf, 367 &q, 

BarnAof Siena, 769 

BomcL. battle of, 207, 423 

Bam walk, the, 464 

Borouirio* 764 

Barraw h riw, 451 

Birtfa r 396 

Bartbolomew of England, 673 
Bartholomew of BArma p 671 
Uartolo, Taddaodi, painter, 762 
BartoluH of Sassofertm^ 621, 6it »<J- 
Borzizza. Ga^paxinO, pmteadt of Bhetoric, 

707 Jiq,; his tiputularum ojjuj, 783 
B&gAnjbA, prince of Wallachia, 591 
Batiil, Bt, ibe Great, archbishop of C-jU&ATEfl, 

705 

Basilinata, 495 

Banin „ Bernard, aanan q! BamgOaaa, Olid 
afltrology, 665 

Basin, Thotn&jj, biabop of Liaieai, htetornm , 

23? :; his comment on character of Louis * 
XI, 275 s<j,; origins, cans' h And litAiy 
works of, 202; ideas of, showing church h E 
attitude loworde iwcuUir power, ib. p 203; 
including doctrine of rcglcEde, 283; work* 
by , 282 , J 

Bflfite, and kings of Bur^nndy, 308; aiid 
Emperor Henry Il p 309 ; Council cf+ 
urufrr Counclie; 2-1 sqq., 30 sqq^ P 35 Hjq. f 
46 m.p 44, 146, 716, 769 *W* 

Bma, Forror, painter, 748 
Bassiono, 777 
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RasEigny* John de* 683- 
Bamlriccinrt* Robert de h 2i& 

Bnug£. battle of 3 652 

Rnur. Bertrand II of, prince of Orange, 3'i 1 
Biitit, Ilayman.il of, ]on! of Ben*. 313 
BiLlli* iUTmoml I of, piin.ee of Orange* 
330 

Baqx. Raymond U of, prince of Qrango P 
cfn^ aa i"]jt b Ln to crown of Aries conferred 
by Frederick n B 328 M{< 

Basil, William of. prine* of Change, Yieoruy 
of Arle^, 3lH 

Bavaria „ 055| doJwt of a ire Albert, Ernest, 
Frederick, George, JUsni J w Lewis, OHo p 
Stephen. William 

BnYirfLA, John of, bishop of Lifegfr, Ml 
Baralid I* Ottoman SuliAni 1&5, 200 p 603 
Bay Fl<wt p die, m ; Bay salt, 813 
BitVonne, 353, 047 

Buu, centre of durkv YIF* pQwut itl 
Guknnc. 341 

Blwin, 241; the B&umii soldiery* 212 
Jterraflftfi putty of the, 163 
Beatrice, Western EUttpCHI, counted 0f 
Burgundy (Fmncbe Combi). 313 *q. 
Beatrice of Naples,, queen of Hungary, 617 
Beatrice, queen of Portugal, 520 
Beauchamp, Sir John, 399 
Bfandumip, KiclwJ, tiarl of Warwick, 
nature* Poatonon, 342 j la command ni 
Eoucn, Stitt* «r *I*o 377 
Beaufort, Edmund, car], later marque** of 
Dorset, duke of Soraefjjel.^ptam-genemJ 
of France and Gumnne, constable of 
England, 399, 104, 410, 413, 419 
Beaufort, Henry, bbbop of Winchester, 
cardi Ufthpricst of Sr Eusebio, (ih i lMwl l flf i 
resignation of, 371; and prince Henry, 
378; and Henry IV. fk; qualitta cf, 367 
iq.; and Gloucester, 3B8 P 391 sq,; again 
nsigitt: madecafd Inal, 301; and Council of 
Condlanw, 15, 366; and Hussites* 74,131, 
392; and Martin V, 391 eqq.; RugeniiialV p 
391; and control of govemmfitll, 390 Bq.; 
and pease uDjjotiationa, 401; retirement 
of 359 mt-; and GloUCCjitor 1 * death, 404; 
B7fi hi-. 624. 643, 715* 796 
Beaufort. Henry, duke of Sonieruet, 415 
Beauforti Ladv Joan* queen of Scull And* 
179 aq„ 473 

Beaufort, John, earl of Somerset, 376 
Beaufort* John, cart, later dukeoE Somerset, 
253, 399. 4m 

fc Beaufort, Lady Marred, counts of Bleli- 
iltond, 403 note 1, 406 
Beaufort. TboiHaH, duke of Eieter, lord 
cbnneeHor* ivdmiml oE the North r 307,37L 
376* 378 
BoaugunciJ, 248 

BeaUjon, An lid of* rcgtnl oE France, 218 
Reaujau, tire de, iff Bourbon. Pierre do 
Be&ujeu* Beenjolais, 273, 299 

Beaumaris, 4L0 

Beaumont, Heniy dc, 466 

Bcautnnnt, John, vi*ooum Beatiraont, 309 


Beaune, altarpleee ni, 748 
BaAUIWtn, Andre, painter, 734, 736 
ItenuTali*, 263; bub op flf, Cauchou 
Becket, Thomas, Archbishop of CanterbUTj. 

379 

Beckington, Thomas, bishop of Bath and 
Weill, king's secretary, 797 
Bede, thy Venerable, bis tauMlrfpfl « * 
vr,?4kti5e OU dhrluithiat from thunder, Gw 'y 
bis Dt Nawm RmiM, (ft, * 

Bedford, John of I .an carter, dufce of- 
battle of the Seine, B64; and Normandy, 
237 Eq. n 24% 393.396 sq,; nnd chAtelet of 
PariE 287: and law faculty ot Caen, iE^.„ 
and Paris, 249; and French journey of 
Henry V[, 393; and VemanU, 241 sq.; and 
Hainauit, 242; add Bnripjn.dfH W.t nnil 
promotion of earl of Warwick, it,; and 
Joan of Aic .246; nndbiiihcip ol Bewmbt* 
ib.; And interi'etlkion in England, 391; 
ami Beaufort^ cardinnLife, 

5 eoonil iutesrention, 306 sq.; dt*4h of. 
252, 397 ; 589. 652 

fJeja, 599 wq* t 511 *1> rr _ 

B&La III, king Of Hungary, 587 sq.. 592,599 
B^Ea IV, king of Hungary* o90 sq., 59o p 
687, 617 
Belathn, -W8 

p u Tpwee, jean Letnilre 1 dc+ 787* 985 
Belgrade, 140, 501* 681,60S 
BclUTallo* Firminus do, 6T7 
Bellini, Gentile. 765, 779 
Bellini, Giovanni. 765* 779 
Ifellitivona, 105 
BeloTeib. forest of, 571 
Btmbo, PietTO, cardinal-deacon of S, CtnaflO 
in Thcrwii LHixktiani, 785 
Kenftiiet XI. Pope, ire Boceoaini 
Benedict XU (Jacques Fournier), Pope, 559, 
687,697 , 

Benedict XJU (Peter Martinet do Luna}. 

Pope at AtigpOTL* 1 sq. P 5. 9 aq., 19 P 4^ 
BenedloliEtoa, the rtEormed, 817 sq^ 

Bonesot, Bohemian diet at. 02 
Benavonto* po>se«asQn of the Papacy, 175; 
pirEi Ament at, 177 «q + ; by pupeJ grant 
conferral on Naphs, 179 aq, 

Betliivoglio, Annipala* lord of Bologna^ 170 
Bentivoglio, Franeesca, wife ol Galootlo 
Miiiifredi, 199 

BeuthogliQ* OioYftnnl I, lord of Bologna, 
298 

Bentlvogiio, GLoira&M Q* lord of Bologna* 
199, £6,293 

BeutiYoglio, Sante, turd of Bologna, '22B 
Bcnrool, Glorpo, lord of Crcmi, 286 
Here. Richard. Abbal of Glastonbury* 799 
Ber«?ngnr-Ratmoud p count of ProvEnce, 
313 

Berengarto, Giacomo,, 781 
Borengara, family of. counta of ProYencH, 
311 t*[- 

Bergnmasqoe, the. 196 
Bergamo, municipiil librery, drawingis in 
764; 162, m 210 Sq. 
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Bergen,. German Eamu* and. 541, £50 iq. ; 
coudoLIa uf Denmark and Sweden. At, 
549 aq. 

Bergus^, cJHtotliillj of* S-I'i 
Itertin-XySln, Berlin, 1W; BerEln Gallery, 
|iVi ll< ■ 1 1 in, T37; alhU'pbxu uf Rteint ran 
Ser Weyden At, 74ft; half a diptych of 
IttkU Foticquet at, 747; Kai^r FriotlrLab 
Museum. pun tin 4 of ran d^ir Goc- 
in h 745 

J^rlinghleri, Boniwcnlunv. painter, 751 
Btniinublerl, Franaesoa, 781 
li-Ttjngliicrj family. the, 751 
Tknnuuham, John de* earl of Loath, 
452 m|. 

BermingTiam. Einhard de h of Alhtnir, 
451 

Be truing harn, Walter d#, of Atheniy, 460 
BiMiTk] nghAtfl6 T thu. 453 
Jicmani of Treves, 663 

BuJriirire, 157 

Btfmwdt* Jotm* 250 

Beroaldo, Filippo, 763 

BGroard, Hugh, arehbifibup of Arlta, 31B 

Barry p 234, 274 

Berry p Clwr^, duke of, Normandy and 
Gulgjihc-, *267 fwU 3; proposed as recent 
hr League of Public W£al p 261 nq,; 
jofos U^tn* farce*, 264; receives Nor- 
nmiidy instead gf Berry, tb,; accepts 
G nlctm e in pJfice of GL&mpop^, 2tsT; 
death oE, 266 

Berry, John, dnhe of, £27; and Ando* 
EtaunovfQ, 734; and jaequemart tU 

Iksdin, iJimiifctnrLft" of the Grutulit 
ib.; kin] the Htnrr> 

and its palnteri, 734 Ftj-; his Boob of 
Douce, And the von Eycks, 740; 334, 
792 

Henry + the herald, GjI1d>- lei Bouviur, 256 
Etillipaglia, Leonard of, his Cimrpln T 660; 
ami h.is.Jtidrjnuml 0/ tht of tkt 

Yttir 1437, iK 
Berwick, 466, 475 sqq. 

Bcsim^on archbishopric of, 306; and Htnry 
ILL 310: nml Frederick BarbarTMsrt, 313 
Bessarion, ajrQhbhthap of N: tries. canbn J- 
prstiit of tho Basilica ^-e' dodid A posted! F 
3&, ITI^iidiobufteraiymi, L72; oppo*&& 
Section of Aeneas Sylvius Fio^domlni h 
191: threatens German princes cwscarrung 
Crusade tithe, 183; •±tmgg[e* against 
ailb-wrlptiou to I'nuL U\ reformed rapittL- 
laiion», 167 ; despatched Jo promote 
CntSade T 1^6: daftth of, 102; and HrE 4>D« 
iwn, 774, 7B&; 773 
BemfflnHL 603 

Bothnoidi, m 

B< thupo, Evenud or F htft 631, 785 

BLblo, the, 733 ; Grrat Bibkb! ’Wi run beg leu 1 , 
739; bitjlt dwmutol by' Ji-nn FueeUe» 
733- i?]bl. with frontijipk^ hv Jean do 
B*nM 734; biblo of krnK Wm^Us r 
m*q, ; 696, 797,795, 602 
Biltyng, Bcjburtde, painfoi, 733 


Biarudo, Flatfio, 773, 731 
Bimflti, La pa 799 

Birgffif* king of ^wfideA, in-i Nwtdiah nobir ";. 
335; and espturt of dukes Erie and 
Waldcmar T 536; and iwbcllioa, ift.; ftighl 
of, 1* 

Biscay, 533 

B.iiicek, XtmpoAmna da, 174 sq., 734, 707 

d| Black Brijjpide,' 1 105 

Black DmUl, iff Gi^ilt Brilth s the, in Scaodk- 

HflrVLa, e3«t 1 on Monomie Tftlucfl, wagro 
and ptajuvm conditions, 569; flu laildlcHd^" 
lEJConics, Ift.; in Crown reMnuptions of 
land in. Danmark, ih,; in demviaDLllsiiASon 
of nobility and church in Norway, &9G eq.! 
in oaEbDffltntkm ol landad pmpe-rty la 
Swodaii and Norway, 510; on the com- 
tn Unity in Ireland, and un agrionltnro, 
459; m -q- + 696, tiSN, tiiW. 724, 311 

Bladtheatb, 498 
Bkak Sen, the, 331, 8U 
BbuLrlm, Paler, 743 

Dlruichc, quocn of Nrvbtt©, 7, 26^ 

Bl<wwhe fc ooufitosi or Namur, queen of 
Sweden and Norway, uSS 
Blind Harry p 47b 
It]nip, treaty of, 496 
i 51 L>rt_-3 1 l-jl-LTi H battle of, 414, 422 
Bluebeard, Captain, uJiui Thomas Cheynoy, 

4l>7 

Boahdl], ksng of Gramulit, quarrcLs with 
AbCid-Ha an. and with lh As-^ghdJ. pi 
499; with l Ml- 4 At$£r» b^lttptrs Ltioenjt, 
469 ; and ifv taken prisoner, 489; 

miike4 met of Cordcvil. t it',; altar death 
of Abu -] - H i = j n,conHn.twa - truj^l* 11^:1 Lust 
Ai«Za^lud n M iAl; surrenders Gronmla to 
Spain, iL 

Bo^iaccto, Giovanni, 707, 799, 971 
Bcttcajuni, N irboI hh (Fopc BeinvSiot XIK 
penerniof tha PominlcM Ordcr f earditinl- 
biihop of Grtia, 592 
Bod in, Jean, 643 

fkKsmaEe , Simon dc T prior of Si John Beau- 
iuoni p 68-1 

Boethius, Rnthor of Thf Cfmt^alion as 
PMtoafhy, 685, 706 
Bohemia, protect of nobility of, 66 
e^iata^ of, ^q.„ 113 fq.; iieta of 1 71; 
effcoi of councuoE Constanw'ti dociaion 
about communiun, 125; poodtfinlO eff^otn 
of Huflflte wars. 95 sq., 105, 114; 
sociul and national effect^, 85 ; effect 

on art, 86 eq.; inkil^tunl itfSivLty Aa 
abawn in ]i|on&ry productions □( 

tion movemont, 87 M\ rr HOT; lingo In tifi 
COnsrOijucneeH, 105 sq.; n^rfiimion am\ 
rc.ii?mergence of hnm.mirim, 106 fq.: 613, 
615 wi., 619, 624, 654 712, 736 ^ 

749. 790, 705, H04, 907 not# 1; kin^a of, 
Albert, Charier,GaL*rgia F John. lAdiillU, 
LewiJij Skgtiflmtiinii, Vlndi&iav p Wfnccalaa 
Bobus, Oostia of r 636 

Bols r PjftTTCdu+ his ftp Rteupmtl*™* Suntla* 
2ViTct#, 634 iqq ,; 791 
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Botaalav, a Bohemian county, 69 
Bokra, *iir Geoffrey, 662 
Boieyns T the* erf Biiekling, Norf*. 427 
Bollcne p Raymond of, archbishop ol Aden, 
crowns Frederick Barhorotiba as king of 
Arlas h Hlh 

Bologna, refuged John XXIIL 1; accessi¬ 
bility to MiLmOEhic jrmreeuajries, 166; 
BfwMio and, lti l f [ Cortu Malaria sctdows 
it, it. | Prized by Picclnitio and Visconti, 
Ifc]9; Vitellrtcht ordered to rawer* 170; 
Giovanni BcfltLvoglio lord of, 199 s ibis 
BentivogH and, 288; TJnivansllJ of, 686; 
227, 678, 705. 75& r 769, 791, 783 
Boh, A±Iac 4 arehbLhop of Nidaroi, 513 
Bqiton Iel WfiJUlDjda^r eaHtle d, 381 
* 1 Bombards,. 11 bgatbonfa, 250, 5G0; “pertA- 
tive bombards," 630 

BoiiAUi, Guido, astrologer* 6T8; author of 
Li&re jj|liOnL»wJui< a ft77 
Bod tlni T Antonio, bumimistio historian^ 615 
Bomfune: VIII (Benedict Gwtu^ PbP** 
153, 106 eq., 192* 621, 024,631 
Boniface IX j Pietro Tumnodli}. Pape* 120* 
601 

Bonifacio* in Corsica. 164 
Bonisoli. Ggnibene dfl\ 700 
BonvtlSoa, the, 405 

B<&k 0/ tftt SpiritiJid fFbfjfca 0/ AH*VXU or 
tftf Beit d ii titMiqvU h 674 
Books of Holm: OVopuJc-* Heart* of duke 
of lierry, 764 ; bl& m* J/nirfJ, 

764 sq,; and idOQlupleto Hour*, 740 
BordBuiii T reeovah-rf by French* but re.mp- 
iurad hy Talbot, and tjnaliy ji-equired by 
Char lea VII, 253; Fkr lemon t of* 264 ran* 
1, tt&7; loyalist dirnng league of H, th* 
Public Weal* 11 361; its prraperity revived 
byLt™UX1.302; 647 
Borgio (Borja), ■« AliiXiindex VI, Cahxtus 
HI, Popes 
Bo^b^ Caesar, 176 
Borgia, Jofrii, 201 

Boiko Bepolcrt, 162, 164, 170 *q. * 
lit, 211 

Uorja, Podro tie, jirefeoi of Booie, vicar of 
Terracbin and Bcjievenio* 171 
BorratiAA, Lola, painter, 748 sq- 
Borea, KowinZ, 591 
Bmcdan, Frans of fe 653 
Boaoani uiflrfrwire Juan Bosca Almogare^ 

uu 

Boaniip 590, 60a. m 617 
p Bck*% Arnold* 767 
Benton, 381 

Bosiporth, battle of , 423, 426 
Bottler* Sir Ralph, 303 
Bothnia, gull of, 56t 

Butcn^ix, Margaret of, I*dy Bttflfltdm, 
420 

Botticelli* a*udro, IPT, fffl, 776 uj, 
BoulgnevLUe. battle of, 654 
Kouhgny. ftegakr breosurar of Charles 
VH, noie 5 


Boulttft* ffur-mcr. i52, 292 
Botubon, bow of, 266, 373. f7isq.+ 381 1 
partniti of, 747 

BouTbon p Ciutrlf* doi duke of Bonrbon, 
count 0 1 Clcrtncmt K aeut by CIatIbb VII 
mpLitit i beategEii of Orleans, 243 ; attaakfl 
FoakoLfu'S pibfT#iOn-tmin, ih m ; BUpporte 
Joan’a project of altnck 00 Parii s 249 ± 
in the Aa$**i*i 265 

Bourbon, John II, duke of, and expedition 
nffki niti count of Artuagnae . 270 1 deprived 
of government of Gsaionne , 979 ; a mam ber 
of Ltfafjdic Of PuWk Weal, 262; in teed to 
aLirrfjid^r Eoaujoto, 290; and the pbyd- 
IcLnn and aBtroEc^w, Connwl Hem^rter 
or HcLngarter, 6ti4 Sq. 

Bourbon, Louis U, duke of, 327 
Bourbon, Jacques de, eount of Lit BCftnbt, 
W66 

BeartwPf Jean de, bishop of Le Pny, 262 
Bourbon. Louis de, bishop of Liigp, 286 
Bnurhon, Luii da T count of Venduma, 365 
Bourbon, PLem da, Mre do Bcanjeo, 296 
304 

Bourbon, ?$uxanno de, 7&5 
SJaurbo unai», 273 
Bourbourg, oastellnny oL 342 
Bourehier* T bo In as, archhislsop of Canter- 
boty, cardiruit-priEBt of B. Girlaco h 416 
Bourdifchon, Jean,, pointer, 302 
f/oi ifptui* 4e Furf*, Journal rf h lm, 936. 241 
Bourgva, synod nt, 369; and Jacques Cott, 

; d 1 King of^ h ti Eckname of Ch axles Vlt. 
2341; ?3 $ ; nr nho PragmAtia Banclion of 
Bourgnouf, Bay of r 384 
Boum% Jean, ireMurer of FranM, 30Q 
Itouu, Bitriek, paint*?, 743 sq., 74S 
BouxiiiEs, batile of + 236, 280. 333 
Boyd, Sir Ikuikdei, 176 sq. 

Hoyd f Robert, lord Boyd, goremor of the 
realm, great ctuicubetiaiu, 176 aq- 
Boyd, Tbc-Eiias, «arl of Aitvm t 476 *q. 

Boyd, Thnmaa, lha younger, of Kilmarnock* 

471 

Brabant. 333, 366; Eowtm of Louvain. 
B rus-^d^-, and Antwerp lu r 336; and 
Gatitoss- weavers and fnllert p 837; upper 
bouTTprcmV kfi, obtain protactioti from 
duke, 337 eq-; agitated by social conflict, 
847; revolt in, cmdiod by duke. 45.; 
M mftrak ra^ or 11 nations 11 In towns of, 
and political power, SSi; council of, 
instituted by Daks John EL, 349; Eflliite* 
of, fA; the Mtuneand Antony of Bargnndy, 
931 sq.\ dynastic ehaUge* in, 336 VJ.,353; 
3-51. 336, m aq- 

Eniccc^hL the, 164 aq. r 17fl, 208, 210 
Bnteciano, lake, 169 

Braocio da Mon tone, vEcar ot Perugia, 
gmnd CddtfkUs trf Naples, prince of Capua, 
governor Of th«‘ Ahrurisi, eondoIUrrc, 
tk'ginningi of r 208 $q.; selxta Koine, 158 ; 

162 ^q.; reconciled by Martin V 
to Btorxa. 164; inreatce] with vicariate, 
162, 164; n.cejvBE Neapolitan hutiouri: 


# 
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welcome Alfonso V* 164; leave* for Yi*- 
eantonn-Venetian war, ft.; Hamnioncd 
to help Alfonso, 166; besitffes AqiuU, tfr-: 
captured* ft,; death of, ft. 

BraceldiinL Poggia, pltntuo of, 7l(i 
Braga. m* erf, s5Bs Alunao Henrsque* ah 597 
Bragacua, Afonso, duke of* instigates 
Afonso Y Id uke over government, 52*2 
Unkgimu, Ferdinand 11, duke of, WVfltei 
bis privilege*, 523; imptifated in Eimaon* 
able comsqrcndence with Ca^iilc* ft..- tried 
and eiccuttd, 523 sq. 

Broganra, John de* marques* of Ho-ntemor. 
treason abl v involved with CatftUe, 523; 
flight of, 524 
Bnike. William dc, 729 
Bramantc, othfrwv* Donato Lau*rh 226 
Bramautlno, tiCtovfrv Amirea iSuaidi* 175 

Dram ham Muar, 365 

Brandenburg, Mark of. 125, 155; granted 
to Frederick of HohenzoUcTU, 125 *q.; 
Court* C tirlh tlan of* ft.; «b of, ft.; 
town Hi of. resist monetary demands of Albert 
Aohi lies, 156; budget of, i 6,; eatatos of, and 
tonnage, 157; elector^margravca of. irf 
Albert Achilles, Frederick, JcAt, SLgis- 
mund, WaEdemar 

Brant. Sebastian, 191 aq^ hra 7 Ac SAij? o/ 

Ftobp ft. 

Braatf, 596 

Brave, fi nll]t nm& de. cardinal-priest of 
S. Mwcc, 754 
Brazil. 532 
Breda. J. df, 786 
Brenner Pass, 120 

Brt«tfi P iM, iea, aoe, 210 ■*. 

Breslau, 565; Boicbutag, 128 isq^ 97, 190, 
616 

Bcf m* r 396 BQ,, n&te 1 
Brest (Br«t LUaweki), 560, 571 
Brest Eujftwdri, 56a sq. 

Brethren of the common Life., 624, 712; 
their libraries, 711; their schools, ft*; 
chief headmoEtera. ft.; notable pupil?, 
719 sq.; decay of Drder p 713; 7U, 785, 
787, 760, 817 ■*. 

Brttigny, treaty of r 236 
Braclary* the: Breviary of Philip the Fair, 
732; Belleville Breviary, 733; Grimani 
Breviary, 735 

Brfod, Pierre de, 254 notrl; imprisoned 
by Louie XI t 977 

Brian Bammha, high king of Ireland, 4fi4 
Brian^on, Aimon 11 de* archbishop of 
TarantaiM, 3ta 
Bridget, Si, 589, 543 
< 'brigand, 11 derivation oh 235 sq. 

Bristol, 364, 375, 411, 425. 427: customs 
account-, and sugar, 532 
Brittany, 153; ham of T profits by duel 
between France anil England, 265; 273 
Brittany. Arthur qf, duke of Brittany, count 
of ItichumoiU, constable of Franc*, ad riser 
o! Charles VII, 339, 341; Invested with 
CoDHtablethlp, 242; wages war cn English r 


ft.; takes charge of govemreent, 261 ■ 
main author of military reforms* 251 
Brittany, Francis J, duke of, 253 
Brittany, Frauds II, dftkft of, and Jean da 
Mon taubon *277; and quarrel wi th Louie II. 
279; and Lwtgue of Public Weal, 2d2; and 
Charles the Bold, 284; forced lo accept 
peace of Anoenl*. 935; marries daughter 
of Gaston IV F 268; obliged to lay down 
anus* ft.; coerced by Louis SI partly to 
renounce independence, 290; disregard! 
Ills oftib T 399 

Brit Liny, John VI, duke of. 941; hi* bouse 
severs lies with Bedford, 242 
Brno (Brann), Sigismund receives homage 
at. 129; gathering* of Bohemian and 
Moravian nobility at, 65; opposes George 
of Podlhrady; he ia invested iv Frederick 
HI at* 97; occupied by AlatthiA* of 
Hungary, 616; and staple agreement with 
Duds* 596 

Broederlam, Melchior, of Tprca, painter* 734 
Brotherhood. CJ nily of the, 102; “Ftavds r * 
an equivalent term, 110 ; growth of the 
movement, 112 
Bronweishaven, battle of, 853 
Broca, Edward, invades Ireland. 450; and 
battle or Kfille, 461; and battle of Aid- 

scull* ft-; TetxeaLs, ft.; cxnwued king* 
ft.; aud King Bok»rt, ft., 452; Minin at 
Faughard* 452 
Bruce, Lady MsTjoric, 466 
Bruce, Robert, king of Scotland, *« Robert 
Brugen. duel port of FlAn-ibra, 32$ ; ^Mutans. 
of r " 859 sq-: weavers and fullers of, at 
Coumal, J340; revolt ai, ogalnit Louis of 
Ncvera, 841 aq,; turreniler ofp to Ftrilip 
of Valois, 842; torms of the Conut to, ft.; 
the people masoftCre weaver* ttt* and 
appeal to Louis do Mnide. 845; re^-olt of 
veiunat* 848; reaction in, ft.; LLegcoL* 

M perron" removed to 3 856; Estates 
General at* 381; painter*, 745, 745 wj.; 
153, 326, 334. 850,668, 741 &q.p 785, 767, 
911 

Brunelleschi, Ftlip-pc, 17l T 2G2. 760*7^6 eq. 
Bruni* Leonardo, hi.4 version of ft treatise of 
S; Basil, 705 ; also 783, 794, 796 iiqq. 
Bnantaoo, Jean de, csardiual.hiabnp of Oetia p 
the conlinal of Yivlcra, 6 
BnisHelBi a Commercial Cun!re, 585; and 

munidpej poTfirnment* 347; Chambre 
dei Compter al, 360; school at, 711; 
painting of Petrus Chri^tus at. 742; and m 
of Itngicr van der Weyden, 743 ** 

Braithcm. battle of. 8H 
Bncka* John, bishop of Idtomyli, 59 
Buckingham, dukes of, m Stafford 
Bnda + peace of* 575; privilege* oonf erred on, 
596; and staple right, ft,; Mafthltu r 
paLaoc in + 615; 10S. 798, 795 
Budh'. Gnillatmie, 777. 786; Dia llouslations 
of Flnbtrob, 786 

Bull, Jcu Jo. 2S2* 1M (MtW l. SM ™te 1 

.EIuHuLidaH). Buu u&nScoo, eall«d, Td3 
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Bq district ot 971, 329 »j-. 1 

Bq-Hanm. ling of TlcraiftB^ 

Boi^nAn 61T; North. 801 
BuonftgliQ. Benedetto* US 
BuODiacontri H Lorenro, of 3ao M inintop 
poet, 684 

BuoniiisegiiE. D-. Fkaankw historian, 303 
injfe 1 

Bur. or Bury, Pierre canon of Amiens, 
785, 787 

Bureau* Gaspanh 154 not? 1, 853 
Bureau, Joan, 254 n^tr 1, 553 
Burflj t H€*j VaBDDuJeurSp 245 
Burgh. Edmund Albaaocb dir, ‘ s Mao 
William, 11 454 

Burgh, Edmund de, ' fc ihe awl 51 ! iwn, 1 ' 454 

sq. 

Burp, ElitabetlI do, countess of Ulster, 
married 6a Lionel duke of Clarence, 454 
Burp, Eubert de, euuK of Kent, justiciar of 
England, 667 
Burp, Raymond de, 454 
Burgh, BleWd do, earl of Ulster, and battle 
of Connor, 450; attacka Erodes rear-guard* 
451; flight and imprisonment nf T i&.; death 
of. 453 

Burgh, Walter de, 453 sq, 

Bdigb, William dr, md of Uliter* king's 
lieutenant, imprisons Walter do Burgh r 
who dies, 453; is murdered, 453 sq. 
Burgh, William de. the Mae William of 
CHHiriekat-d, 460 

Hugh. Willinifl do, prisoner at Connor,460; 

at Athenry. 451; 455 
Burgh* William or Uiick do, 454 
BurgundiAns, the,, political party. 552, 747, 
377. 765 

Burgundy, or Arles, kingdom of, different 
name* of, 896; boundaries of, ifr.J geo¬ 
graphical distinctions in, 307; two 
kingdom a in, i5 M 306; union of Upper 
Burgundy and Provence, 309; ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and &« u3m lordships of* i*-l kings 1 
mode af living, £6,» 309; emblems of 
kinship of T 889; union to Empire, (M 
under Henry III* 510; rectornto of 
Burgundy, Ill; conditions under Henry V, 
*&,. 312; difficulties of Lot bar ill, 312; 
double policy of Conriyl TIL 313; and 
Frederick Burbarcasa, 313 &qq.; and 
Henry VT r fllfl sq.; under Frederick II, 
317 eqq r ; and daring Great Interregnum, 
820 sq.: and plans of Henry VII, 321 mj., 
and of John of Bohemia r 322 sq.; Lewis 
* of^awia h B proposition. 329; and French 
monarchy, 323sq,; UHlon of Dauphin^, 
324 m|- + and of Avignon. 825; nndor 
Emperor Charles IV. 325 sqq.: grant of 
Vicariate of Arles, 829; Slgbmand 'snail, 
32&Bq.; and growth of ducal Burgundy, 
831’, and French sovereignty* lb. 
Burgundy* Jnrmao or Upper, 307 
Burgundy, duchy of, 234. 206, 287. m 
345,357, 860; annexed to royal domain 
by Loafs XI, 292; dnkaB of. iar Chorloa* 


Hugh* John, Odo, Philip, Robert; dneh. 
BEses of, *tt Isabella, Maigaiel. Mary 
Burgundy, Free County of, k* Fmnehc 
Comte 

Burgundy, the state of, its area and coa¬ 
stline at parts, 234, 2M; invasion of, by 
Louis JU'S troop*. 287; Flandem and 
Low Coon tries kept by MarimUtoi, 
291 sq.; doeby of Burgundy annexed to 
royal domain* 202 

Btugundj, house of, alliance of, with house 
of Loiter, 234 ; French and imperial 
field of, fc; and Hundred Tears 1 War* 
265; territorial ambitions of Philip ths 
Good, 273 sq.H 276, 291. 851 &qq- 401; 

Burgundy Antoine* butud of, bribed by 
Louis 266 
BuridaU, Jean, 813 cote 1 
Burnell r Hugh, 366 
Bury St Edmunds, 404, 796_ 

Busch, Hermann too dem, 769 
Duller, Edmund, justiciar* chief governor 
of Ireland, and Edward Bruce* 450; 
defeated at Anlscull, 451 
Better. Lady Eleanor. 436 
Butler, J ames , cart fll Ormonde, 453 
Butler* James. second carl of Graaemde, and 
Art Kavanigh, 456 

B a/Oa, Junea, Mil o! Wiltshire andOrmtmde. 
425 

Butler, James, fourth earl ol 0 nnonde, king 1 * 
licutCFmnt, 462; deputy^ 483 
Bnizhach, John, prior of Laoeh^ 698; his 
career. 712 sq, . . . 

Bycantins Empire, iho + Roman Empire of 
tho East, 749 sq., flOS; alio Constanti¬ 
nople, Emperor*., Ea-stem 

Cabot* John, 761 

Cabrera, Juan* ebiwnberlain fn Aragon* 421 
Oioerea , 610 

Ca da Ma^to, AlvLw dit, 522, 761 
Cfld£, Jack, 403, 407 fiqq, 
cndis, m 
Gaon. 786 

Caesar* Gaius Julius. 166 1 IkUvm Cirik of T 
785 

Cairo. 524 

Caister* eaette of, 361 

^agorriBi, Podro* wchhlahop of Toragqna* 
and elHctioa of Fnduutnd I* 482 
Cttlahria^ 166 

CalaU, 253, 364, 377, 379, 391. 461* 403 
nvlr 1, +07* 414. +23, +20. 432 «q^ +56* 
651 

Cidatrava, mlliiaiy order of. 611 
Calf, Ehnhfltki 460 
Calf. Sir Robert, of Nurragh* 469 
Calicut , 524 . % 

Cal betas II (Gnj uf Burgundy], Pope, 
previotisly arcnbEshnp of Vienne, 311; 
makos Compoateht an archbishopric, &M 
Caliitns IJI j Alonso do Borja], Pope, rwowms 
for bw elcotion, 175; hte ruling passions, 
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th, \ and the Crusade, JA* ; hi* cmptniaiii. 
175 p<j -; bU relations with Alfonso, with 
the GflionnJi, and his declaration about 
Nmpdlit 4 f stioecssfon* 176; death of, ilr.; 

m 

Caban, 456 

Callimachus,, printed, 77? 

Calmur, M® 

CnrabmJ, 332, 034 5 tetool at, ?U 
Ownbr i.d|jt „ Edmund ^sat I of. *€t York, data of 
Cambrid^, Richard, eml of, 336 
Cambridge wil^Eniiy of, 4®. 63S, 702 s 
715; Fttd’Wfclliam MnMUlH, MSS- in, 730 + 
739; T&Tj 790 sqg. 

CamerilVO, l$0 

Camerino, Frm Simone d*, prior of the 
AugUittniikiLH, Padua, 214 
Campft^n tfje; chief fenda! kotiues of, 
150 eq. 

Campmo* GumanKmiOi ?BU 
Cam pm, Robert, pointer, 742 aq. 

Campo d'Eaplno. 505 
CMtpobuso, Cok, count ofi 100 
Cjuniio Morta, battle of, 1|6 
Gampue Martjnu, eE Homo, 160 
CaELury l-hlimdft.. the, 481, 41)3 
C&ndola. Antonio, ITT* 190 sq- 
Gondola Giacomo, emvbntticr*, 365, 176 «j. 
Cane Facino, captAiu-geiaeTal of the 
MlWe# forces, iafd of Alessandria, 
Tortona, nod NoVftm, e*ndollirrr, arbiter 
of Milan- 206; control# Pitri* with tho 
Be^eri*, 007; death of, *A: bin widow 
marries Fillips itoia Yucanti, ft.; 

origins of, 209 

Canm rpin'#p h the uo-o&lM, 666 
Canrrn iAW.fea, 532,708; the Decrehik 531; 
requires cathedral obnrehes to have 
|FfiifiiinajF BChaoUt 6@&t Oft 6001 

$ind v forbidden at OiforJ and Cam bridges 

C fl p - CMI^llL, 3-11 

Canterbury, BW, 407, 409, 425 ; libraries of 
Ckrl&tChurch and St Augastfoci 1 * n, 70S; 
ftrchbiftbeps of, Artuadcl, BcoJwt, Bour^ 
ohior ( .Chtchele s I>UDit«i 1 Kemp, lai^ton, 
StnffnAl, Wiuham 
Cftiiterbury Ml, Otford, @00 
CanynKfcfi, the, of Bristol* 427 
CiOp I3io^o t 524 
Caprtnnn^ PoeCIO. 76B 
Cap“ Bojador* fiSl, 813 
Cape Catherine, $22 
Cape Cross, 524 
Cap* of Good Hope, 524, &19 
Cope Heeareio, 522 
Cap* St Mfrir, 531 

Cape Verde Island#. dve of them dlsoffrered, 
522; hufl of AJemrKler VI eeiabJbidiing 
limits of Spanish atld PoTtUgm?** sove¬ 
reignty in the west, And Another ball, 525; 
Job n fl succeed* In getting the Unc mo V*d h 
40& r 525, 632; t*i TordeeillM, treaty of 
Captle, Jrm p of Orphan captain, Jeadd 

eipcdit ion against Teutonic Knighta, 91 


Ca pelU« Maninnup., 634 
Cap^rave. John, 429 

Capistrano, St Giovanni „ # tknjpt.y to invert 
Czechs. 84; iwl»e« money for orosade! 
146; helps to Aitve Bei^rAde! 175, 609 
CApiUinAtn, 485 
Capponi, OLno, 204 

Capponi, Neri. 204; i>f p 2L9 ; death 

of k iU, 

Capraniem, Domenico, bnibnp-det lol Fermo* 
cATdbml-deftcon of Santa, Maria it* Vm 
Lxtn t depotvad, cArdiniJ-prL^rfc of S. Croce 
in Hirruxulrm, 2? t 167 f 172 
Capint, 153. 176 p^; gnUjwny of, 753 
Carartciolo. Giotnnni (SenrinJuii), grand 
i«- n l-M hat Of Naplee, captAin of Ischia, dnke 
of Yonoan. 165 

CaiacojoJo. Qttrno. grand chancellor of 
Saplei, 165, 165 

CafoiTa, Oiivlori, cardinaJ-tLihop of Sabinaj 

i»2 p m 

Cjvre^i, 774 

C &revs, Haymond L« Gros dc p 459 
CArinthiik, 136 

CurZotf, 457; Edonly p 46@, 460 *q, 
C&nne^nola, Ftfeuoesen da, eondouCm, und 
Filippj Marta Ylscami, Wf7; origin of, 
209; defeat^ Swi**At Ar)*i3o, ib.; dcaerta 
Visconti lor Yenioa: defr-rUa Miluic^a at 
Mudodio; IaIIa before Cretnona: tried 
and etcooted at Vemw. 210; 656 
Cjurm cliaj] u.^, Feter s 42y 
CAtnlpk, m> 151 
Catpacceo^ Vittore! 770 
CArpathhuiA, the p 587 
Oarpik 777, 761 

Crurjtm, Fmnceaoo U dn , lead of Podufr, 705 

Cfkrmm, Ocrtano da, 705 

Carffttto, Alfonro deb imifqae^ of Fsnaie, 

C*miio, Ikrla dil p T6@ aq. 

CATridcfergU!*, 450 en. h 459 sq. 

CiituniA, 490 

CArtajai, John, bishop of PifteenciA, carditsa?- 
d«ACOQ of Sant 1 Angulo, prepare* ground 
for CoODOldat At YSrnna, 45; arbitmUa 

beiwccn Archbishop of Cologne and duke 
of Oct*, 140; maktis p^tce between 
Hiinyudi and Frederick U1,H5; arbitrate 
between HAtthbAa Camnn* (md Frederick 
Ill. 146 nq*j organ iaca reliefs at Bada for 
msAdera, 175; 1 @2 
CwcbJirD^ 185 
CflAcniino, JMvn) def P 763 
Cwntino, the, 211, 219 * 

CfeBiriftp BoldAtVAare della Ratta, coont of p 
177 

Caalmir Ill* 4, ih» Greet,'* king of E'oland, 
And treaty of Vygehmd* 559; /tnd et^Ond 
treaty of Yyl fl hr»d i 559. 599: and'rmtj 
of Eudo, tft,, 509; and treaty of Kftii^z, 550] 
And taped hi cm to ttcumanlan prinolpAJ- 
EH«<5Gi; AndGalicLA, .161 aq., Bfifl 
And MakcwJa^ 561 eq .; ^uteftiPAnAhip of, 
Ate; rLimatri qI h]a dip!ariiac) 1 , 561 ] and 
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codification of law* 663; and provincial 
administration* $32 eq.; and $iteektfl y 
$M; a ltd urban d* velt -pene nt* $05; and 

learning, 568; and boilafhg, Munition 
of Poland during hi* reign* os rtgarik the 
peasantry, $64 &q.; and the towny, 56$; 
death of, 586 

C&sLiiair ]V r king of Poland, grand pnn« of 
Lithuania, and ocoCeaLasticsJ nu^nn h 
$77; and policy as regard-i oligarchy* 
Tarkibh war, and the Order, 678; and 
statu tea of Niesa^wa, jb f and territorial 
poms, £i>_ ; and final Settlement with 
Teutonic Older, lfr. J * and Tartar InvaEropa, 
$70, Mid pjpMpd Bohemian ovnif^ 
for pr'iltct Vladislav* 101; and Wfltion 
of Vlndirijiv in Bohemia and Hungary 
ifr« 579; dralh of, 679; *tfi abo genealog- 
tahie. 586; 9$ sq.* 100* 134* 1$5 sq,, 
267 nor* 2, 6W, 013 
Casimir, St, prince of Poland, 5S8. did 
CMimir V, duke of Stolpe or Stettin, $71 
Codar* 70 

,J Ctepe, Compromise of," 482 

Ca&ud + caotollany of, 342; battle of Sit, 342 

Ceatagnaro. tattle of, 646. 655 

Castogno, Andmt dal, 173 

Cp tnJdi, Famftlfl, 773 

CaatoJ d Uoto, 164. 101 

C&stoi Nuovo. 164 aq. p 177 sq. 

CaaieEIis, Guido de, awdiruw ^prifiat of S. 
MaiCo p $09 

Castiglionu d*Ufc Peseafa* 170 
Castiglioned’ Clona* Colk-^juta, Masubnc^s 
frescoes In* 763; and Baptistery, fnmeoea 
to, fa. 

Castile and Leon a history of, oliapa. ji t rvj 
j™i«m r i& fifteenth century. 479 aqq.. 468, 
408 oq.j admiot&truii&n of, iff?; and 
America* 491 sq.. 502 aq.; and north¬ 
west Africa, 493, 496; and hfagmb and 
Canary Islands. 493; and HabubuTg 
marriage, 49$; and union of Spain. 498; 
and repression Of LawieasnoE** lb.* 490; 
and municipal administration, 409; and 
P 0 AWr(t class* 499 sq.; and Muslima, 408. 
490* 501 ; oM Inquisition* 501 m kings 
of, #rc Alfonso, Charier PerJininj, Henry, 
Isabella, Joanna, John. Fater. Philip, 
Supdho 

Cftatiltpfi, battlr. of. 2$3, 653 
CoatledermoK, 451, 458 
Castle-UZatid, castle of. 455 
Castlcknotik* 461 
* C&fdTp. Igmp de. $18 
Catalan** ihr , in Borne* 175 sq. 

Catalonia* election of Don Ferdinand to 
throne of* 470, 481; find COtlni of ClgOJ, 
482; Cories of* and recognition of 
FcrHiund* ifr; section In, hostile to 
PerdinaTl tl+ lb., 483; friction of Catalonians 
with Ferdinand in Cortes, and Concerning 
Barcelona toU. 403; autonomy of Gat&Joxtia, 
ft. ; suooeasion of Alfonso v to throne of* 
i$.; and CharJe-i of Viani, 269. 483; 

c. idle*, n. vol. raj. 


army of CntrraZi&ii at* march Against 
queen Joanna* 98®, 483; peace offered 10* 
by John II. 486; Louis XI and bocccshjOii 
to* 279* 288; Ferdinand II succeeds to 
throne of* 487; effect on* of niirriji^ of 
Infanta Joanna to archduke of Austria, 
405; nomination ol raunitipa] councillor* 
by Crown in* 499; efleci of changed 
representation in Council of Hundred 
Jurats on* i'5 + i 748 pj-f flonflla of* *tt 
Aragon 

Catkalisf teach Lugs* and Hufiai timn , 7® 
Catherine of Valois, queen of England* 
232 sq, 

Catharine of I^neuter, quoeo of Castile* 621 
Catherine of Foil, queen of Navarro* 493 sq. 
Caihoik iTfnrtffir r the, 798 
Cftta the Censor, 7®5; his Dt oeri tulrtmi, 
783 

Cato Ulicenjis* Mafolia FotcIub* 174 
Cato, Walter* ptnitentiary of John XXH* 
®7S 

Caocoaua* the, 687 

Cauehon, Pi tire, bishop of Beauvais* and 
custody of Joan of Arc, S49; pre&iiles over 
Inquisition that triad her* 950 
** Canals/ 8 bllchae) “de, 1 ' procamtorof the 
Prague Chapter at the Tapol Court, 58 
CaraJllni, Pietro* 751 sq.* 757* 784 
ChTriana. peace of, 170* 2H 
Cwton, William, 439* 431. 810 
Geooo of Asooll, execution of* ®T7 cqq. 

€* Jo, John. 711 

Cclbes, Conrad, professor at Iqgotatodt. 

789 sq-. 702 sqq., 705 
Ccly*, the* 423 
Genu* castle of, 484 
Cennitti, Bernardo* 773 
Cerdagng. 379 sq., 404 
GerignoU, battle of. 495 
Cvnoja, bAtlle of. 

CerrctanuH. Jameti* 4 nof^ 2, 5 note 3 
Ctrria, saltpans oC* IBl 
Ceflarini* Gmliaiio, oardinal-bbhob of 
Tusoulum, legate* 33, 137* 183, 800 
Desonii* Michael of. general of the Fmn- 
oiscahB. 332 nqx, ®33 sq. 

On La , 531 

Chobunnes.Antoj node, count of Dammartin* 
grand maskr of France, 377, 303 
Chaieondjlas, 900 

Cham^igne, ravaged hj «jl of Salisbury 
and John of Luxemburg, 241; fairs of. 
335; 234* 344,2*7 

ChAmpmc], abbey of* 734; portal of. 739; 

Pull* do Mol&e At, Tsfl sq. 

ChimdcE, the Eusifieh, 384, 401 
Chantilly* ca-Kle of, 7^4* 747 
Chapelle, Bertmnd da la* arohbisbop of 
Vtrnnc. 324 

ClLarentfin, Euroek^, punier, 748 
Chibriemaipie. Western Empaior* 047 ml* 2* 
309. 315+ 564* m 

Charles IT* of Luxemburg* Weston Em¬ 
peror, king of Bohemia; and humanism* 

35 
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106; and ncgOtiationa fat tele of Dnu filling, 
624 sq.; a-nii hAI* of Avignon, 92$; and 
iiirs iiBBhrrij in Atlr*. il>.| make* ps*i with 
Edward HI, ih. \ and i?di(ib&nc4ll(mdiin 
o£ Arl*n, 32Q; and Metz Diet,. i&.; and 
homage for county of Burgundy, 627; And 
dauphin 1 * hoiim^:, ib.; crowned nl Arb, 
lb.; and Amudeue VI* ib. k 523; and 
vicariate of Dauphin^ 320; ami vkarutte 
of Arks, 327, 339; and Lawii the Groat, 
599 8*j.; 6i>3, 736 

Char J eg IV, the Fair* ting of Franco, 322 

Charles V, king of Fiasco r dauphin of 
Vieranote, and tho conn! of Savor p 635; 
and Philip the Rold'w marriage, 345, 651; 
and Charlf.n YJ1, 2 £&; and Louis XJ, 395, 
305; andart, 733; portraits of p 764; 264, 
326 aqq., 7B3 

Charles Vl p the WeEJ.Re-loved, king nf 
France, and Council of Ccoitacioo, S; 
and Tope John XX [II. 6; and Gordon, 11; 
envoy of, at Constance. 13;: and tin^ 
Wencr-diu, IJ9; and nutation, 260; and 
Flemfoh revolt, 646; and dnabete of 
Brabant, 651; and Gucldcti, 652; and 
treaty of Trovt-a, 366; death of, 232 aq, r 
240; 646 

Charles ¥11, the Wd!-6fn«3, king of 
France, as dauphin c ttthvfad from mown* 
239; succeeds, 233 sq,; supported by 
AmiApus, 234; known am S+ King of 
Bouigea.^ 265; provLnccb subject to, 364 p 
the two kings, 235 not* 1; Monnmtimi of 
royal title by p 264 ; Burgundian ealurnuEe? 
as to birth of. 266; hiii c aclusion trroguiaed 
by lArlement and University of Paris* ib.; 
fallings of, 236; virtijj:* of, 269; influencea 
dominating nvrly Life of. fb.; foebleneisof, 
239 eq.; and Richemont and John 1 of 
Fon. 243; and Council of Rosie, 26. 26; 
and J Dan of Arc, 245, 246 &q, h 24 'J, 353; 
crowned at RheLmfi. 24?j; and Philip iIll- 
Good, 363 flqq,; party to treaty of Airoa r 
25 1 sq., 654 sq., 696; and duke o f Brittany, 
253; mid Germrin Electors* 166 sq,; and 
Cddi negotiatjcnift r 461; and Trunks 
of Tooth, 253, 402; and war with 
England, 253,465; military OrJprtftunttt 
of, 354 sjq,; allows dauphin to load 
ArntP^maci against Swig* Confetleraieu, 
133 vq.* 255, 257; imvo] pruvuriwjj of, 
253; financial Or^nndnfr-i of p and OOU- 
eoc|ucnt re.organisation, 260 wiq.; to- 
lahlishmcnt nFa Galilean Church by, 363; 

forbids UMUlliorit^i cm tie-building, and 
ceccssjvc imposition*; insists on homage 
and enumeration of tic Is. 264; promotes 
justice: afhnsfi hit right* to certain tolls, 
265; is appealed to by Vi*cuhti. 311 *q.; 
troops of, occupy Asti. 212; allies with 
SfQTia, 2)5 *q r ; support! Angevin claims 
on Naples, 267; supjrtrl* designs of Fail 
upon Navarre* 26*; Heads e mbaaHy to 
di?tu,and Ynloiule of Sicdy\. dowry. 

262; meaimrea of, against John If of 


Alen^on, 263; and John V of Armagnac, 
lb-, 270; lakcfl possession of Dauphlind, 
271; on Lancastrian side inEpftUKbpoUticii. 
ib.* 436; dealb of. 272; 053 h., 658 sq. 

Charles VLll. king of Fnunoe, 158, 21S H W. 
657, m 764 h 736 

Charles I, of Hahahting (V a« W«itn 
Emperorj, king of Spain, united Spanish 
itatci, 492, 428 

Charles I, king at klngland, 473, 646 

Charlw II. king of England, 666 

Charles £, Charles Robert (CaTobort) of 
Anjou „ king at Eun^, and h|a sup. 
porteia T 691;, eorooiUan oL ib.; and papal 
Eegatat, 522; and provincial nr^ani^nlSODJi, 
522 &q.; and great oklices nf Stale,. 534; 
and " banderial ” organisation, 59) §q.. 
597 sq + ; and public hnauooi p 535, 597 ; 

Mid custom a {rvpufeh ^96; and IndtiSlrilkL 
and effinSnondal scttlemauli and founda¬ 
tion of towns, ib.; and froDtior duties, ib m ; 
and customs and imd igr^mfmu with. 
Venice, Bohotnia und Poland, Ib.f and 
C/ypn i 59B; and ('ynu, ib.; and foreign 

policy. 55? r 59d »q.; and Polish suoowlon r 
559; 550 

Checks I, conn l of Anjou, Maine and 
Prorenee, king of Sicily, obtains Pmcnuif, 
619; ii nd crown of Ariet, 630 nq. 

Cbark^ fl, king of Sicily (Naplcal, count of 
Anjou a Ltd Provence, nod EuccedfcLOn to 
ArlcEi, 621; and eon vention with house of 
Rflux^ ib r ; 591 

Chariev III, of Dmnujso, king of Sicily 
{Naples) und Hungary, and murder of 
king Andrew, 690; invades Hungary, 
603; murder of. ik 

Charley U, the Rad* hlftg of Navarra* 266 

Chari ft* HI* the Noble* king of Nanure, 10, 

Charles VUZ, KnutSMn, king of Sweden, 
co.regent with Engelbtrchl, 543; elected 
king, 549; erowued ia Norway, but jrup. 
plan fed, ib.; does, &50 ; ihri-co mode loug 
uf Sweden, 552; death of, ib.; rhymed 
chroaides and, ih, 

Ohar'efl the Bold, duke of Burgundy^ and 
hti father, 279 F 264, 355; olliftneo? ne (t 
LcitKucr, 200 ; oompLirod with Louie XI, 

355 ■■ ■. \ And huttlc of Montlh^iy p 264, 

356, 654; and peace of Condfcn*, 264; 
atcCHEson of, 2S6; and Brittany* ib.; and 
ollmnce with England p 29t> p 356 *q.* 434; 
and imiriagc to Margaret of York, 265, 
357; and interview of P^ronne, 985usq. v 
357; and Lie go, 204, 206 + 5.66 aq.; and 
Charles of Franco^ oud Node, ib.; 
and Btvtuvaie. fb P ; and trace with Louie, 
ib-: offers hia daughter to llai£kTusiian T 
151. 266 sq.; and pumha^i of %>pcr 
AJ^ace, and conquest of Guelder* and 
Zutphen, 367; seeka a royal tji!c> Ifil, 
269, 657; and niegii of Ncufe, 657; and 
annexatiemof Lomytifl, 290 iq. r a56; and 
defeat! at GrttudsKin and Moiat, 290. B59; 
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defeat and death of NaJlt>j + 291 , 3 flSj 657 
Charles M&rb'L., of Anjdu, smirking of 
Hungary, MbemB to malto him king of 
Arles, 321 

Chariot* duke of Lorraine* 245 
Charles of Anjou, duke of Maine, 251 
Cbarkn of Maine, duke of Anjou, count of 
Pretence, 222 

Charles of Anjou, duko of Calabria, 322 
CluiliM Of Navarra, prinea of Vhuift, and 
contention with bia father, 2S8, 485 &q.; 
boOomee primv^mt of prinCipiiJity of 

QataJonm. 269 , 1*6; milk** league with 
dauphin Louis, 268 p death of, 4W&; 1^9 
Chariot tbo Good, count of Flanders, 333 
Cbark-.!, ooimfc of Valois, proposal to make* 
him king of Aries, 329 
Charlotte, bustard of Lu&ignan, 134 
Cbarlier, Alain, 248 Util* 8, 253 n&U 1 
Chartres, cathedral of, 721 nqq., 734 $q r 
Chartres, Ivo, bishop of, 6£o 
Cbflltre*. Reguault □! . archhi shop of Rhtiims, 
cardinal-priest of St Stephen fit Coeiiu 
Menu, chancellor of Fnmce, 247 
0haet£i]laln P ,OeOTg5ri, Burgundlanch roninlor, 
his information shout Louis Xi. 275, 381, 
285 note 2 f 287; his evidence concerning 
£t*te of Burgundy, 266 nntf 1: 817 
Chibd, Tanguy du. LU, Yicotufe. do la 
BclLLAm, m 

ChatiiJ on, Jaoqnes do, appointed lientenant- 
goTernor of FEauders, 38fi ; soldiery of 
hated, i&.; and nuuLHiicm of soldiery, and 
Of patrician* at BmgHa, 333 9q + 
Chattfworth, ?4a 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 380, 467, 624 
Chaucer, TboniM, 374, 37S 
CbanlLac, Gm de h 680 
ChanndJer, Thomas, dean of Hereford, 787, 

mi 

Chaves p 514 

Chazaxs (KahaisJ, ihc, trlbfl, 588 
Chat jEgerj, ooB/utunce of Caechs and re. 
preaantatives of the Council of Bade, 
80 m. i ulru Eger 

■ 1 Cheb indue, 1 T equivalent to divine law, 
agreed to by repn^Oiitatlvea n£ conned 
and C/ech delegates at Clash (Egor), May 
1432, m 

Cbelftckf* Petal 1 p his vIcwh on redatbn of 
ffliBter and serf, 84; and on doctrine of 
obedience to oscular powur* iA, Bfl; pro- 
c Lai ms glnfuEne«s of war p 87; bin id«d of 
a Church inspires nigaulsatLoti of Unity 
* of Brotherhood, 103; 7 hr Shield of Faith , 

i or 

ChelmnOp Chaim (Eulmt, 559,579; Catholic 
bishopric of, 556 
CheUcutiiin, 367 
Cberbc^fn?, fall cf, 253 
G hertsoy Abbey, tlleis from, 731 
Cheshire, 586 
ChMtftr, 366, 463 wit l 
Choral Lar, Etienne* 297; Hour* of, 747 
Chaynt, Sir John, 363 + 385 


Chichele, Henry h btahon of fit Davids, lalar 
aithhsehop of Canterbury, 877, 392. 624 
Chichester, mural painting in Bishop 1 e 
Palace 729 

Chilia^m, in Bohemia, 71: especially at 
Tabor. 84 yq, 

Chinots, castle of, 942, 245 eq. 

Chioggm, battle of, 601 
Chivalry. Order* of; me under CalaLrava. 
Christ, Santlrtgo, ami 498. 562; and 
Knight* Hospital lens, Xnigbta Templm, 
and Teutonic Order 

Chlmn, Henry q| ( 

Chi urn, John, knight of, 58 
Cholsnet. Fierro, 295 
ChrLHt, Military Order of, 517 
Christian I, conpi of OldenbQig, king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, duke of 
Schleswig and Holfttdn, alcctcd king of 
Denmark, 542; and cap! Lula Lion cun- 
ditionjiJ on receiving Norwegian crown* 
fh B ; ud dectioD as king of Norway, 15.; 
crowned king or Sweden, 550; and anniixa. 
tlon of Bchk&wig and Hulafiotn, ib,; and 
raairiago of hi *"daughter to Jam eg. 1H + 
with pledge of Orkneys and bbetiaod*, 
(5,; and journey to Eomc, iL« r ; and el sviktlun 
of Holtioin into n duchy, ih.; debt* of, 15.- 
476 

Uhrisiian H, king of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, 5^, 555 
Clirktiiis de Pisan, 682, 701 
Chriatopber II, king ot Deunmrk, and has 
predecessor, 535; and eapilalaiior^ ib m ; 
and Ea-edisb rebellion. 536; and oemni 
Gerard of HnEstein, 537; mud dight to 
Germany, 16,; death of + 16, 

Cbrisiophiirffl, o( Ba^ria, king of Den mark, 
Swed^n + and Norway, elected su^asively 
in ll i u three kingdom^ 549; and Huns^atiQ 
Uco^ftf e, vh^; and shipping dues, |5.; death 

Christ's College, Cambridge, 715 
Christum, PetrtiB, painter, 742 
C bry fiotoraa, Manoel, h ti*Epurt}tmr a,707; 915 
Cbryuoakim. fft, 800 
Cbnlmia iHum}, 590 

Chuieb, 'iViatem, and Connell of Constance, 
3; deputation frurq Qrihodoa 1-huroli 
heard the re, 17;jrefomiingdecrees, 18; con- 
Cdnialttal OmiuA, ih.; at Siena Council 
finds nnbn with Greeks impossible, 21; 
libertiw of Church of France demanded, 
i6.; ftlartin Vi eommltten tn amend 
ftbui04 in Guiia and Churoh, 22; Fope r a 
claim to absolute monarchy: rlnwa an to 
hig position in Church, 25 aqg.; aav.i 
where the fallh, or pea<M of the Chnreh 
concerned h Pope superior to Domicile 
wreurding to Eugenios IV, 29; revoked 
latar. 30; Council of £Eyle idahned right 
of levying uises on elorgy^ 33; Bohemian* 
reootidied by Compaou o£ Prague, 34; 
final agree m out at Council of Ftoranra 
on dogma of prooeavion of Holy Ghost, 

B3-2 
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38 *q., and on union of the Cbmb®, 
39; vacillating attitude of German Church 
u to Papacy and Council*, 40, 42; 
Pragmatic B&hq^dii of Bourgm, 40 : Ocm- 
cordkt of ?if&u, 411 sq.; Council of Baste, 
why commeiidftMc, 44; movement for 
Bohemiui Church reform, 45; Hu3 fc s 
view? oa tithes and Church's power,, 
62 sq.; liberating efluei of Hussite mov*. 
iu4.'nt r 63; Church yn Bohemia,85; Church 
b Germany, 186, 140 *qq,; ecclesiastical 
principalities in Aiiw f 808 p 310, 313, 334, 
329,, 331; great monasteries of Ariel, 308 
sq. I rival punier doriwf andanli-ulerieaL 
ip At3m h 319; home of Sftvoj and certain 
dl«Wi, 327 eq.i cCctraii^SiosJ princh 
palitk-S of the low Countries 332 Sq. p 347. 
349; 620, «S9, 024, 026 sq., 633 sqq. h 636 
*M-. 683, 693, 696, 609, 708. 719 sqq- 
739, 787. 794, 803 aqq- 808 
Church. Eastern (0rth.nh 11 , and union with 
Western Church, 17, 31* 35 uqq., 39; 560, 
5*5 fiq.,574 sqq. 

Chuith Fatbera, tha t 663 h 680, 706; Greet 
patristic wrikn, 791 i Latin Fathers, ib, 
Cicero, Marcus ToUinHt 707: hi* Dr- Oratore 
discovered, 704; the De Qjfteii#, 706 aq.; 
the 1*4 StnrtluU ftnJ Dr Arnidtm, 706, 
788; the riucnhwu, 707i 709, 712, 776, 
783, 787 , 791,794, 796 sqq, 

Cilhp count* of, princes of the Empire, 1S8; 
ut a fa? Birkm 

Cillip Ulrich of, 94; co mm and alternative 
gLiudiim of fiftiiiiltui Podtb ninns. king of 
Hungary, 145; obtains hia custody, 145 
«q.; i supplanted, bat recalled, killed at 
Belgrade by Hunjftdi P B BOR LadbliiS, 146, 
611 

CimabuC. 755 &qq, 

Cinque Forts, the, 403 note 1 
Ciena, Andrea dl, wiled Orcagna, 763 
Ciofte, Jacopo dip 763 
CSone, Nardo di, 766 aq. 

Cirencester, 364, 

CLrLnco of Ancona, 792 
Cisneroa, Francisco (Ximene*}, archbishop 
of Toledo, cardinal-priest Of Baihina, 
and iutitetiQD of pledge to Moors, 490; 
and standing army, 499; tngent alter 
Philip Fa death, 496; and after Fcldmand 
11% 498; and African expedition*. 496; 
and Polyglot Bible, 795 
C1II& dl Cartel Lc>, 133, 194. 196 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 510 
Cm4ate» 121 
Civita Ywchia t 159 
Clanrange*, Nicola* de, 782 
CI an m slier, 451 
Chvnrickiml (Galway), 454 
Ckawf Litem k lords of t 454 
Clanwilltam, lordship ol + 454, 464 
CLappr. treaty ef h 271 
Clare, Gilbert de, carl of OloHC^ter. 262 
CLtre r Richard Fi LxGitbsrt d#, 14 fl trough* w/ 1 
earl Of Pembroke. 459 


Clarq. Richard de, 452 eq T 
Clarence, George, duke of, marries Warwick’a 
daughter, 134; and become* hi* partisan, 
434 sq.; pardoned, 435; backs Lincoln¬ 
shire rebellion. i& ; pardoned ftgftb, 440; 
bk qoarreff with Glodocflter and Ed wand , 
i5.; and treoaou trial of 8tacy and Buidctt, 
ib.\ his attainder and death, i5*; doubt- 
fuln^^ of Glaueeste r 1 * COffiplioltj, 439 

Clarenw, LJotte] of Antwerp* duSc of k tarl 
of Ulatcr, chief governor of Ireland, 
marriage of, 456; and Art Mac Murrough 
and Donnell Reagb 1 457; and Nkll 
O h N'eili, fl*; and statute of Kilkenny, it.; 
Edmund Mortimer's iluhtjo^u to Pbilipjn, 
daoghter of, 458; Itoger Mortimer f B re 
IiHod te>* ib.i Riohaid, duke of York 1 * 
decent from, 418 

Clare nee, Tbonuis. dokc of f Wll|f p i Bdmimi K 
371, 3791 48l r 482, 652 
CkudLftn, 766 

Clmtwam*, the, party of the bon h i ckw, 
the Flomllb ‘ 1 commune, 11 339 l ditferencefi 
of, with Ld&tfrtf* 341 
clement Y (Bertrand du Got), Pope, and a 
marriage project between hnnsea of AfVjou 
and Lniembuig, 321 sq. 
dement VI (Pierm Roger de Beaufort), 
Pope, 000. 600; and nattea dm [Viterbo, 
732 

Clement YIl (Robert of Genera)* Pope at 
Avignon, 116 

Content Vin (Oil S&ncbcz Mtmo2) K Anti- 
Pope, 19 

Clermont* i^r Bourboiip Ch&tl^. duke of 
Ctemont. laabolb of, queen of Sicily, wife 
of Fenante, 180, 190 
C!ery-aur-l43ire. ebumh of, 304 
Clevc^ duke of, *£* Adolf, John 
Clifford* John de, lord Clifford, 415 
Cliffortl, Sir Lewis, 385 
Clifford, Thomas d^ lord Clifford, 413 noti 
2. 416 

Clinton, John de a Jord Ctinkm, 413 note 2 
Clovis, king of the Frank s? 3 236 
Cluny, muuMterj of, iSi sq^i Si Hugh, 
abbot of. 505 
Coburg, 793 
Cochiirel, battle of, 6-17 
Coe ate Id, tnmpromifle of T 142 
Cc^iquis, Philippe do, archbiBhop of Tours, 
253 

Ctt-ur, Jacques the kings sUvertmilb, mjal 
cemmlssiotker in Languedoc and member 
of Great Council, hii trade interop in 
M«1 i terpmeon „ 265; dlegraoe and inanadh- 
meut of* death ef p *5.; 30L 
noie I 

Colmbra h distrtel of t 504; town o^ ifr., 606, 
509,512 sq-; univemity, 5iB; Cor A ftt, to 
Bettte suuoesBioii* ii- 
CoLn, 489 

Coitief, Jacques, doctor of IjOUia XI, 304 
ColchtHter, 425 
QoldmghjkEHi Priory* 477 
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Coleraine, 450, 458 

Colet, John, dtoti of Si PaulX TI3 j, and 
fuucsdfliiojj of St P&ul p a School, 715 sg.; 

mi 

Coils, 10$ 

CoUfffig two advisory bodies to Florentine 
Spuria, 2G3 

Col leone, Bartolomoop Mid 

lit I ane&e-Ycnn Uali war. 211; and battle 
of La Malintj]lii h 191* 216; and espionage 
upon hi ees, 225; ifllbciumt of, 216 
Collioare, harbour at„ Ml 
Cologne, archbishopric and electorate of, 
122; archbishopric of, MO; electorate of, 
151 1 estates of p 152; Church at RtCecUJa 
at, 757; Church of St Andrews at, ib.; 
Cologne Gallery, ib,\ and CflthedraJ, ihs t 
Cologne art, 757 Eg., 745 figq.; an arch^ 
bishop of r 667 T MO, 150, 788 sq., 79-1 
Colombo, Mjehc], sculptor, 302, 784 Kg. 
ColoELQa, family of , 159 105 Eiqg.* 183, 

188„ 195; protected b y Hovere under 

Innocun L V111,199; SCLOnsof M mercenary 
captains. 200 

Colenrww Antonio, dak© of Agutin, 155 
Colonna, Giordano, duks of Amalfi and 
prince of Salerno* lf>2 

Colonna, Lorenzo, grand juatkiar, duke of 
AJba in the* Abruizi, 162 fiq. 

Colon eta, IWpera, OardineJ-deftOOn of -S. 
Giorgio in Vekibro, I'M, 157: decides 
election of Pins U H 181 
Columbus, Christopher, enterprise of* 491; 
and queen IwMIa, ib>; and uoniract, 15,; 
tbe ve&sils, fb r ; reaches Bahama P ib. \ 
Cuba and Tlftill* 493; return of, ib*; 
Orinoco and Honduras reached, ib,; 
political misfortune* and death of, ift-; 
499 Bg„ 773, 7Sl t 812 
Columbus (Colon), ihegOp adrnlml off the 
Indiou, 192 

Comae© bio Lagoon, 196 

Coumiinges, Matthew de Grallly, count of, 

211 fig * 

,J Commune, 1 ' the. of Flanders, supports the 
dynaaty against the d«up-d»4yi*il39i block 
lion the bodge oL hence party of *■ Chm- 
Bracrff , +i ib.\ general insurrection of h 310 
Communes, of Low Countries, obtain share 
Ln direction of affairs, 348 wj, 

Commynes, Philippe da, chronicler, his 
account of the interview between Louis 
XI and CbarJes the Bold at Peronna, 
295; probable bribery of, by Louis* i A ■ 
a member of Louis' eouuei I. 282* 297; 231 p 
272 ne(t 2, 2<M, 337, 260, 201, 293 h 
208 fg., 303 Sg r| 017 
Como, l p 203 
Cocnpicgne, 249 

Compratak* Santiago du, 504: see of+ 606; 

archhsahope of, $i* Gelrmre*. Manrignes 
Cbmuiu, tVj.'iEirtfic ttfi, Florentine legislative 
council, 203 

Cuinyn p John, seventh earl of Rucb*n T 
463 


Oomjn. Sir John, of Badenoeh, the Bed 
Cumyn, 49S 

Conciliar Movement, the, chap. I paufai* 
6» p 625, 635 sgq., 790, 906 
Candottieri, the, new system Starting with 
AJburicD da Barbinno, 208; Brace lo and 
MuzLo AUcudolo respcclicr founders of 
Braceuschi and Stor™ah] p lit.; ctafeaei 
represented by condo fikrv tA, 209; 
euiilnemlEou of cwnfoirivrj, 209: 4t* 
system appraised, 200 sq.; 555 sq, 
€ondaUB r and St Mailr-le^-FoflS^H, treaty of p 
264 sq. 

Congo, river, 5^4 

Doninek. Peter de, a leader of agitation ml 
Bruges, SM0 

Connaught, kings of, jvc O'Conor 
Couuu. bishop of Sion, 515 
Conrad IL Wcslcm Emperor, pcraaadea 
I^dolph HI at Burgundy to reOdgniso him 
ts su(xes3or 1 300; obtains Borgiiddy, t(. 
Conrad III, of Swabia, king nf the Homans, 
king off Arles, and Burgundian clergy, 
318; and Raymond of Bauz, ib + ; 726 
Comad the Pacific, king of Burgundy, 30R 
Constance, General Council of (141-V-1418) + 
i fi Councils; Merchants' Hall at, 158 
Consume*, precentor of, 56 
C jnslano^ daughter of Beter ll of taetile, 
duchess of Laoenstor, 519 
Coustacitine 1, the Grcat p Roman Emperor 
624; Ikmation of Y 622 Sgg. 

Constantine XJ, PalncologUS, Eastern Em¬ 
peror, 04 

ConJlUuvtinopl^ Byzantium, Patrimrch qf h 
err Joaepb H; fall of. In 1204, 750; fill 
of, lu 1153, 281, 600, 650, 688; art of s 
718 sq. , 728 t 730, 735. 737, 746, 75fl sg. p 
753, 755, 757 f 1M ; 788, 79^, 800 
Comes, Lou la de, 247 
ComoLus, muni painter, 751 
Copenhagen, 538, 546. 553 ; ca*t I e 0 F t 588, 
h4 J J ; university of, 550, 552; 705 
Copern tens, Mti Kopemik 
CoppinL Kranoesco, bishop of Terni* papal 
legate, 448 

Ccppu di ^torcormtdo, 751 

Coppola r FronwSCO* OOUTVl of Sarto, 198; 

e*e$ Ution of F 190 
Corbejl, treaty of h 268 
dVrdob^ Diego Fernando* da p count of 
Cabra, marshal of Castile, and poet of 
Cordova, 4*8; and the Ilcconquest, 

460 lg. 

Cordova, 488; poet of, 489 

Comarci, Citterinrt, queen of Cyprus, 194 

Cornelius, 434 

Cometo, 108; Viteileaebi palace at, 160 
Corpus Christi College, Oiford, 799, 801 

eg. 

Corsica ( 164. 4B8 flg. 

CorUma, 77L 764 
Coro non, 621 

Curvlnufl t John, I08 T 617 sq r 

C05*. Juan de b, 401 iq. 
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Coaisa, BaJiiosaare, tie John XXIJ I, Pop* 
Coca*, Owapaid. ©QEii 3 *olLar of king Rend, 
290 

CoSn:ne, Antonio S:intilEi, nuitfjtiftE4 of, 

100 

CotawoLd*. the, and wool-trade, 381, 426 
CmilfurHiuj^ nr ierpentinn, 259 
Couloo r Go J tUu me de Gasefttm, ik-c-admiral 
of Ji4Q« T 301 
Gounctli (wad Synod*}: 

Wtttrm : Booand Latvian. 311 5 Fourth 
Latomu, 655; YieitOc. 16, 65&; Pl*a> 20, 
63, VJl r 038- Cmdale, non-representa¬ 
tive, 121; Rome, 1; Guuatanoo; 1-18; 

HUHLEuaa* ndvirtid by ting tfsgi-mandimd 
Carlo M*l*te$t*, and data fbwl,, I; hall* 
convoking, 2; ini-^ivings of John XXIIL 
iA.| opening of COiinCl], and wmpaiition* 
3; nf John Hu*. 3 eq., 8 ^ rH 58 
aqq.; opposing parti lii,. 4; Gregory's topre- 
semEatiYra and, 15., -5; * 1 nation 11 the 
voting unit, b] "BmmA n—irinn M and 
"Ouraml Cftngn giUlanip" 6 note 2; wild 
John XXIII. 0 eqg.,; Mid Gregory XII, 

B &q_; nod Jean Petit, fl. 11. XT; and 
Bm&ffft XIU, 8 eqq.. L4; Spanish 
■* nation* 1 Mid Tcprofienlativeft. 10; 
Jerome’i eruso, 11, $1; cswh of William 
of Dii-dt, bsEhoji-dcct of Strasbourg, ft rut 
of the bLfthorp of Trent. 12; ccmmhsioQ to 
draw up progmasirie: attitude toward* 
reforms. i£l ; diiCLiaaiOIS on relative 
author i tj of a General Oj litic i I and Papacy: 
diBorder, 13; Engttih* German* and 
BurgundianE. IS sq r ; dE^pote about papal 
e]«etion, 14; new *CEiml*fik)nJi on reform, 
1-% 17; death of Hwllara: election eom- 
mi ■ -ion 2 proposal* for reforming I a^ 1 ) 
and Curia, lifj decrees of 9 Oct- 1417 K 13 

aq,; decrccR about pajxtl al*etiun and 
rcfumii, S3; F-lemioa of KEartin V, ib-; 
Marti n p ii projected decrees, 1?; Folk an- 
bnc rase, 17 aq.; inform ing decrees: eon- 
oonlats. 18; dieaalutum of council. 1H sq„>; 

alto 988, 606, 636 Ofr, 864 eq-; 
Pavia, 21; Siena, ifc,. 32. 163; Rule; 
preliminaries, 23; brut ke&uon, 24; iij- 
oflectiYEtiett Of balls of dissolution, 24 nq.; 
and the king of the Romans: Huidtos lm 
chief W4Mt of; floaoiiiar authority COD- 
oldeird necessary by, 26; divergent views- 
op Papacy : re-appearance of Ge—lini: 
the Pope's offer, 26; Eugenios authorial 
Council, 27; term Eitaudcd for hie fall 
compliancy 26; council 1 * canon l eal 
chMMter rocogniBed, 29 sq,; negotiatlDn* 
with HuiiLtei, 60 sq. h 61, 86 *q^-s 

1 - depositions, p p Oemral Cnngreffiit Joni. 
Gr-nemf Seneiodi^ and ia naiioiifl p dl 32; 

CourirLl'h eupercs] LouBcie&s and foLJy 

appraised, S3; snbmerai dflCTce on an ting 
and eeclodaeGoal f«s, mUng Jegatea 1 
proieiit, 3t «qs r di^oruDDe iS to Giwb ( 
05 sqq,; Pope held op to obloquy bjr p 36; 


Eygentua^ olr«ilar > t6 P ; tit*] oonoilLar 
decivti, 67; papal betfi, SI sq.; X*ope 
ay upended, 40; pronooncod heretic, tO^j,; 
Lmn^utik CoEicepliad decredl 
40; A nth Pope: Felix d«tud, 41; ataieB 
and the UdUbciJ k 42; expuIaLou, 44; 
dieolation. £&-; m 637 fc 304 sq a| 
60S; I*u*unie : after rciiigxoaicn of FulLt* 
having elected, NkbolftA V, diwolvaq 
Itself 4 4; Forrara; aiteaded by Giofikii, 
S3; tiamsferrodloFlorenc*, 39; Ftarcufto; 
DtHffM of UmMJj 39; decreo NoyH *; 
ceimctl o&ciaily prolonged: tmmfcmd 
to Late ran, 40; und *(*774; Ijateian. £&.; 
Prague (1417}, 68 

Iiwffni; Second Council of HI™, 720 
Douriciuay k Henry, 434 
Courtenay„ Thomad, earl of Devon, 413 

wn*f 3 

CoorteoayB, the, 40ii 

Caurtrai. baULo of r 340 r 618 

Coussnot, GuLllauiue, 254 ao.v 1 

CaulKMeip ffnflb medieval* 676 

Ccvtnlry, 370 oq,, 414 

CovilhaUr Pedro da, 521 

Craoow r 5T9, TlKh 795 ; Albert. Wojt of, 556; 

Academy, Paul rector of* 674 
Cranml* batl^ csf . 652 
Cmwat; Paul, 470 
Criay, battle of h (40 
Ctenia. 206, 214 

Creman*, 206 : CMinwRdalaCaitE toteJin h tlO; 
Sfcrza and* 311 sq. B 225; ratifanmce ot 
allied puwefB at p 218 
Crete. 533 
Cretan. Joan. 461 
Crichton, Kk William, 474, 477 
Crifct*il R H^nry, 456 
CHtcIM, Carlo, 779 
cn»tu P m. 6Di v mi 

Crake. Richard, (freek Hinder in the univer- 
L-,ity of Cambridge, 8<r3 
Cromwell. ELaiph tie. Lord Cronivelt, 
treasurer of England, 395 aqq., 399. 4D3, 

■m 

Crowtoer, William, aborifl of Kent, 4D0 T 
409 

Croy lards, tba, 278 

Croflode^ Iho. 183. 181 sq- + S80. 577 s 80S 
C'uAk. CJgriu, 591 
Csik. Matthias. 530 eg* 

Cocimiozci. John, bishop of FOea. fcfc Janus 
Fannonitiii/' 1 615, 794 sq. 

cob*, m 

Corjva, Don Boltmn de la r 480 54 . r 
Cnmaug, eq., 591. 593; Cumanla, 601 

Curia of Partacol, 52fi siq. 

C- u.--i, Nieholftb of. biihnpof Emeu, caniim- 
ol-priaat of 81 E'ctcr ad Vinoul*. and 
negotiations iHtb Czech:-, 9f; and 8 impute 
between bkfTft and Hoya, 143; oiui re¬ 
formation of diotir'HJ, 186; hs* Co*- 
Ct^dantia CaiholUa. 639; 690, 637 
641,780*1,, 788, 793, ^13 
Cybb. BatGetioa. 198 sq. 
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Cyb& r FruuNHahtflo, marries MiwJdiJen.ft iW 
Medici. lEft; &SS 
Cyprus, 2ftl 

Jjmko of, chi^iii^erp deputy 
chance! Jot, 5 68, 5Jf4 

Czamy, Dobragoat, SLbtoaU of IMoni, 
571 

CzArtorTuti, family of. 379 
Czechs, nod the Cup in eominunlon, 82; 
and Eliott of archbishop And bishops, 
ib .; disunion previous to Compacts. ^ i 
Czechipation of bo win, 83 ^-; Hussite 
VltlfA stimnLito Czech sens* of nationality, 
86; Czech theological writers. 37; other 
literary works, ST aq.t Czflflh language, 
106 mj.i liuthn(s]3in r 1Msq.; msrceiiflJie^ 
104 iij,; continuance of Czech element m 
public Lite, lid; 017; Hf alto Bohemia^ 
HqdiHfl 

Cgerak. Janus* I, pririfle of, 571 
Cierwinsh, 571 

DudAl, Bernardo. 783 
Ja Daim, Olivier, bftrber, 304 
Dolorne {DblwarUn), 547 sq. 

Dutberg, Johann ton, bishop of worms, 7fty „ 
791 + 794 

DtlnutiB, SW 5^4 M3 
Ihilniaii. Luis. painter, 749 
Dnmpierre T Philippa de* 038 
Dim n, prince of WiHa^hii, 575 
D&oieh the prophet, 065 
Daniel of Motlej, MSI,. 672 
Dan be, vr Alighieri 
Danube, river, 152. 5$0 sq.. 

Danzig* 380* 384. 366 sq-* 561, 578. 533 
DMtj, John* Justiciar of Ireland, 453 
Dartford, *12 
Dsrtffloyth, B65 

Dastiia + John, Alchemical writer, 682 
Dati, AgMtina, bis Ektfaniiotut, 765 §q, F 
767 pq., 

Da.ua t Conrad von, arch bishop of Haygnge, 
el«tor, 130, 132 „ , f 

Dauphin*, Yienncia, t* rt °* fctoigdinn# of 
Provence and Burgundy, 08 sc q .; 
dynasty of Coigns acquires predominance 
In SCSs continReul from in imperial army 
Ln Italy, 1236, 310; ceded to etd«l wn 
of king of France hr Humbert U. 1^4; 
governor of* and defphmsl CollJMril wort 
lo trtmafer control of htmKB ic Fmucep 
325; homage dona to Charles IV by 
Dauphi n Charles., 327; * Lcariivte granted 
t« Dauphin, 326 ; vicariate of kingdom gf 
Aries also panted, 329; France ace trawl 
by Emperor SjRiHmund of usurping 
Dauphin^ P S38; loyalty of Dauphin* in 
Charle* VEl, 234; annelid to Franco by 
him after flight of Dauphin. Louts. 331.; 
264. 284; dauphins of T ire Charley 
Onigw r Hugh, Humbert, John* Louis 
PinanHi Giullatio, 9^5 
David 11, Bruce, king of Scotland, flight to 
France, 460; restoration, it.; mptiv* 


after Neville^ Cross, 1b.; rakute, 1b.; 
death, ib, 

Jfj/i nfiMutnlbni rl mJibui, the, 673 
l^hruhaftH, the, of Debenbrtfm Suffolk, 427 
Dooonbrio, Tier CatuUdo H 173, 796 sq. 

Delft, treaty of, 353; Mhool at, 711 
ryimnMiti.fi, ikf Sphere, of, 653 
D«n)D!t^nei, 794 

Denmark, and ballads msmamomMn^ 
events, 534; feudal iaation of* 534 =qq.; 
church in, 536, 33ft; and 
jurllculariy of J uiland, 336 ftq-; fl™ n ' 

tiou oi, 5,^7; and redemption of SfaLand. 
538; and re^uiuption of crown laiuK 
63ft Ad,; and cbafUir cf Waldoinar lV h 
5Sft; and terms af pv&e* with the Hansa. 
542- juid reooi'ery of Soatnia, 543; and 
att^mplwl act of union, 343; ^ and Dwl- 
minSsirntion of Margaret and firie, 546 ; 
and rebeiiion againul king Eric, 348 sq-; 
and ftccefision of Christian of QldeClbnrg, 
340; and act of union, 549 124, 316; 

kings of, tee Chrirtian, Christopher Eric, 
Hans, Olaf, WaldctuiiT 
Desmond, carls- ol + see FitxJftniM, Fit^' 
Thomas 

Deepen Her, Hauit, bishop of Norwich, *uut 
by Edward Ill, lays ssegs m Ypres, 847 
Despen£scr r Ihomas, lord Dispenser, carl 
of Gloucester, 864, 481 
Deventer, school at, 604, 711 wpi+t 787; 
preH of, 7s8 

Do^ta h 416; carl of r i« Courtenay 
DevotsshtrOf the dnke of, art catleotl£Mi of, 
745 

PeTonshire, mod s^reeBih dooms, and wall- 
paintingg in, 748 
Deza, Fray Diego of F 491 
Desa, Fcdro StKans ds n archbishop of 
Santiago da CompOKbO-La F 811 
Dias, Bartholomew. 493. 32* 

Die, JnmnLo dc Quint, bishop of, Sl*^; 
aim Hugh 

Diephota, Conrad of F bishop of Osnahrilck. 
143 sq. 

Diepholz,, Bade ll of, bishop of Ctrechl F 141 
Dieppe, revolts mpinet English, 252 
Dicther, of Isenbnrg, eloctorrafchblsbop of 
Mayenor-, 149 

Dljon p Far] cment of, 297; Mu«um, altar^ 
piece wingHi in, 784; pfrurnnl* front Philip 
of Bujyiindy’s Lamb in, 739 
Dinant, tmde spreads to, 334; oopper lq- 
duBrir at, 333; iwol t of coppersmith a in, 
337; distrihntlon of administrative anlber- 
ity At, 3*8 

Dints, king of Fortuga], the Hut^mdmnn^ 
hia negotiations wilt frpfley. 517; obtftiTlli 
territorial concessiont from Caatihs, 13.; 
hiftdBaimgfl with Templar property, ib.z 
roheUion of hii elrtwit win. Afocise, ib. r 
and iwStleinJcnl of conflict with clergy, 
518; aehJ fenndation of Lisbon nni- 
vet^ity, 73.; and Iti tnuisk^DM 
Coimbra, 1A; and use of Portuguese 
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Jaw-courts, & : hi* Mart ft literary Centre, 
l'b T ; hi* pwirr, ib.\ agricultural reform* 
olp ih. r 530; nod ill e na^, 518: dnLb of, 
A*; and Dwmtloa to Crown of rij;hi of 
j u fitiff; 4 rt tu»l instance, 525: 
coiuprom i iw in q named with prclnte?*. 525 
Diogenes Laertius. 799 
Dion j=! u» the Carth urfan, author of Contra 
rift'd mjivrviir^oun, 661 
Dlon^siui Cato F i* it lie Ju of, 692 
Dionysius of HfthCEirar^t!& F 799 
DiIoiaMlcu, the, 554 
Dji-bil, Oltonmn prince, 200 
Dibrayu, &56 *q-, 571 
Doesburg, school rvt, 711 
DOfflflgen, haltls of, 118 
Damailice [Toe ft), 24 SO 
Donmn ici , Giovanni t his firyWa dfJ Gowno 
4li Cum Fumifiarf, 705 
Domenico of Cortona, D BaotAJittt>> 764 
Dominie;, John, iichbuhup oI Hagusa, 
cards nft E-pHtiii of 3. 3i&to ia 8 *q. 

Domrcmy. U-4-4 &q. 

Donatello dt Nicccd^, ctfA<TEru* Donato, 109 1 
933, 769 sq, 

PunutHi, bU Dr pudibw oftUlaafr, 590 *q. i 
and tlu iihridgmciit, the Art MfrarjiA.; 
and printed Domtiw p*> pitmtiit, 778; 
pi/ afao 705 
Douauworth, H4, 149 
Do neater, 266 
Donne, Sir Mn, 745 
Dordrecht, 355 
Doreatad. 384 t 396 
D-i regard, John, 355 

JDoniii^ influence on trade of, of ThicH arid 
Domtad, 354; JdtoiJu of. 337; surren* 
dorrd to Fnme* by Peace of Paris (1320), 
341; 345 

Dougina. bouse of, -168 sq. h 475 

Douglas. Archibald, fourth carl of, defukted 
At Homildon HiU T 469; & (dwner After 
Shrewsbury, it. 

Douglas. Archibald, *■ Bet! the-Cat/' curl of 
Angus, 477 
Dougliut, David, 474 
Douglas James, wwond earl of, 469 
Douglas, lame* the Gma. earl of, 474 
Douglas* James, ninth earl of, submits to 
James II, 473; manta* bather’s widuWi 
ib, - a conunipjiLQner to England. ih.; 
Attainted, ib ,; fcabta up turns, i6*,4?fi &q.; 
captured, 475; death of, ib.; 477 sq. 
Douglas, Margaret, tbs Fair Maid of finllo- 

Douglas Sir^VillEwn. first earl of Douglas, 
459 

Douglaa, Will Lam, sixth earl &L executed, 474 
Dnugliu!, William, eighth mil of, lieutenant 
of the Realm, And Criebtnu’n outLawry, 
474; marries heiress of Gnllowivj, |7r.; and 
ViOfeorj near Gretna, if I. ; find diplomatic 
mifisioO to Rome, ib .; murdered. 

Pouro, river, 501, fiOG, 509, 517 
Dover Crellc-, 403 note 1 


Dovlsti, the, of Dibbienit, 223 
Down, wantf, 4^16 
Dresden, KioMlos of, $0 
Dreiduu, fVtcf of, GO 
Ihn-nk nko, 579 sq, 

IlriiiA, river. $0fi 
Drin^nborK. Ludwig, 790 
Drogheda, 452, 45C 
Druid n. tb* h 56®, 66t> 

Dnsrilta, dAQghtcr of ^foroa, 191 

Drwenca, riter, 572 

Dnbx, Wenceslu t knight of, 37 iq. 

Dublin. 455 W3 r , 460 
Duccio di Duoninoi^A, 755 sq., 759 
Dudley, John r lord, 4 l3 nflif 2 
Dnloe, infftritA of Aragon, queen of Forltigal. 
511 

IJnnabarioii, Cad tic of, 475; town; of, #71 
PaiamAse, cuLle of, 453 
Dundalk. 450, 452, 462 
Dunkcld. CAthodml ot f 459 
Dunkirk, 332 

Durans, Jean. baataEtl of Orioam, count of, 
leader of defenders of Drleanj, 243 sq., 
247; compromised in Prn.g umc; 265; 
arrato John II, duke of AJoPCOo, 2fl9; 
offended bj Louij XV ss Italian ^ilicj, 
279; accusce him of Itranoy, 28L; m 
League of Public Word, 282; and William 
do la Pole, duke of Suffolk:, 402 
Duaston, SL Archbishop of Can tcrbuty H 637 
Dtlq ff tan bo rough, castle of, 423 
Dupplin Moor, tnlllc of, 646 
Durer, Albr«bl h 747, 792 
Dnrlirim, libmry of h 796 
Ujson i'eniUE, C. W r , MS- collection of, 732 

East Africa, 624 

Ea&i AflgHa road serins, dooms and Wall- 
pninlings in, 746 

Ebcndorfei r Thomna, of Haeelbadbp 581 
Ecktfbartp mpttc, 73t 
Ed]gey,gonciral ofTlmdr, 539 
Edinburgh, 473; CULlc of* 475 »q. 

EdLiciUion: mcrciisoil liScmcy, 688; educa¬ 
tional organisation, ; clirlcal super- 
tlsloo, it; luiri /iVflfi r 669; song 
Kboolip it.; gramuuir schools, 690; text 
bonks. 691; eabjects blUilted, 392; eban- 
tridfl: endowed schools j Winchester 
College, 693; brethren of tlie Commun 
Life, 634 t 711 sqq.; schoolsiaiters: 
by lid ATS:. Rames; pnniahmenta. S95; 
tnoriMriA Hoboob, 596; etlucohonal work 
of Lbe Mefidluotep 307; ■dm Ho p of 
secular clergy, 598; nniveJrsily eduCAlion 
and FuDltkaot Canon Iaw and Theoloity, 
699; ediwatlon of nubility, 700; teach tag 
of girls, 701 oq., 710; education of lawyers, 
702; influence of Italian RenaL^Vince, 
703; Qiiinti lion's f ruf ituti& Ora$nria t 704 ; 
theoriiiU; Tcrgeriuji and Domeniei. 703; 
Albuni* 705 s*i; Aeneas Sjlvlui Picodo- 
mini, 703; Gnarino of Verona, 707; 
Vitiorino da Fdtte, 707 actwlam. 
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712 sq,; Knuaraf, 713 miq*i improved 
Inching, 715 sq L ; TMjboWblp, 710* 
growth of ibe vernacnlor. 716 sq. 

Edward the Confessor, king of England, 731 

Ed^Ard 1. k_Lo« M England p Rudolf IV 
negotiations with, 330; and negotiations 
with Guy d* Dampierro, 33$; and psaia 
with Philip the Fair, 339; m 

Edward IL king of England. BIT 

Edward HI. king oi England, and Emperor 
Charles IV, 335; and frtfgsmuter of 
Bruges, 342; marriage of. 343; and 
William t ot Hninault and Holland, Ik ; 
and wool exports tc Flanders, ib.; and 
James vail Arltvride. ib,* 344: Lands at 
Antwerp, 344: recognised as kinff of 
France at Ghent, i* r ; war of, in Nor¬ 
mandy, Ik i and WHm 347; and the 
military art. 646; rmd Ireland. 455iqq>: 
and Scotland, 463; 363, 419. 64S, 651. 
724, 731 &q- 

Edward IV. king of England, bis military 
abilitv. 423; at Caiaia alter "rout of 
Lodroid ip k 414; Latnlfl with Salisbury and 
Warwick, 415: at London, ib. ; and battle 
of Northampton, ib.; and Hortimer'i 
Gmss r 416; and coronation, ib.: and -Savoy 
marriage project, 434; his montage, 431 
Sq,q. ; effect on Warwick, 432 fiq,; his 
si H-tc r 1 £ betrothal. 434, and marring^ 285; 
alliance* with Burgundy, 590, 434 Y 436; 
and BriUony, 434. 437; relations with 
HanM merchants, 434, 436; captured at 
Edgecote. 465 ; hie expulsion. fbik 537; 
returns, 435; and battles of Eamet and 
Tc^icsbuijh ib. j and Henry VFj death, 
435 eq.; bis later character, 4a6; Pie- 
qqiguy, 436 nq. r 21+0; and Maximilian of 
Austria. 467; and earl o! Kildare and 
Irtish Yorkists, 464; and earl of Desmond, 
ift. \ appointment of earl of Worcester tl 
deputy, fbu; and Douglas and John of she 
JjslW, 476; and Albany* 477; and peace 
with Scotland, 476; and war with Soot 
land, 437, 4?7; And Council* of the 
Marche, of the North, and of ReqU^t-i, 
445; and Parliament, 445 Eq r ; and 4, bfr- 
ne¥olencea h h> 447 ; und Papacy, 448; and 
clerical immimilj. 446; and hereby, *5-; 
death Of, 437; 271 aq., 274. 399, 425 
42$, 438 iq-* 858, 799 

Edward Y. king of England, in Richard's 
cure, 439; hli tata scaled by Edward IV> 
favour to the Woodvilles, ib.; debarred by 
•tigma of hastaniy n 420, 436sq r ; said to 
have been murdered by Richard III, *37* 
439 

Edward, king of Portugal, promulgates Lit 
Mat lat, 53t; pre parrs new code, published 
h/ suceetsor as Gntnutfdn Afnimnat, 
ib,; heads literary movement, ib .; and 
agrarian Legislation. 331 

Edward. she Bkak Prince, prince of Wales 
and of Aquitaine, 647 p 651 

Edward, prince of Wales* son of Henry VI, 


937. 294; Wrtb of. 412; his righla safe 
guarded* 413 ; excluded from throne p 415; 
and marriage project, 435; death of, ii., 

Edward* prince of Wales, son of Richard ED* 
439 

"Edward I," BAJtiol. king of Scotland, win* 
battle of DupplLn Uw k 467; vicissitudes 
of, under Edward Ill's luzctninty, ib.; 
recalled, ifj. 

Eger IChebJ, Reichstag or. 119; conference 
of Czechs aaid represootnti v?.h of Council 
of Basle, 60 sq.; reisdex-xoUB for Bohemian 
campaign > 199 sq.; second Reichstag of, 
133; assembly at. 149; al*Q Chflb 
Egypt, 909k -532. 680 
E iising, Ulrich von, 137 wok 1 
Eleanor Cro^+ftt, 724 
Elgin, cathedral of, 469 
Elias, ffenerof of the Franciscans, 6^3 
EliiUiheth. queen of England. 716 
Elisabeth Woodville, queen of England, 
marringc !o Edward IV. 432 sq.; fictitious 
story of its dlegolity used by Richard ID, 
433; 431 

Elixabelh, queen oi Hungary, 564 
Elix&beth of Habshurg, qu-ocn of Poland, 191 
Ebaabctb Mure, queen of Scotland, 472 
ELkabeth of GOrlits, mi Luxcmbarg 
ELtham. 375 
Ebm*> 514 

Elvira* daughter of Alfonso VI. 506 
Ely, cathedral, 723 
Emllion Road, Lombardy. 160 
Emmanuel of Constantinople 799 
Emmerfeh, 739 

Emperor, Eastern, tit Comtantine XI, 
John Vll, Ijco VI, Manuel I 
EmporurSn Western, and kinga of the 
Itonsans f tec Aiberl l n H h AlfonBO K, Arnull. 
Chari emagn c, Charles IV, V. Conrad If T 
in, Ferdinand I p Frederick I, II. HI, 
Henry IT, lit, IV* V, VI (Vll), VH. Ml. 
Lewia IV, Iiothar III, Matimilisji I. 
Otto I B IV, Philip, Rudolf, Rupert, Sigis- 
round, Wenceslu 

ETHpirc, Holy Roman, during tho Sehlsru. 
Ch. rv judjrije; estates Other than elisdtOfa 
strive fur I ndapendenoe. 117 pq.; EOwn- 
Ico^uEfi of Swabl* and Rhinetand, 116; 
Public Peace proposed at Reichstags* i*-, 
protnulgatcd at Eger, 119, and at Frank- 
(etri.ii.; kini g Ro port snuimiOaB a^i&emhlses. 
120; pmlcsts against illegal action of 
of Brabant. 121; Frederick of 
Tyrol put to ban. 127; Bwtst rafnao aur- 
render to Empire of consequent acquiii- 
rinns, ib.; RekhatAgs held by SigUinuud 
to deaJ with imperiid reform, 128; Frank¬ 
furt Reiohntag to provide war-tax, 1M ; 
estates Insist on war with HliSlitte, 133; 
concordat of Frederick HI. 139; renewed 
controversy about Imperial raforni. 147 sq.; 
Imperial disapproval of Frederick of the 
PaJatiuata's arrogaiion, 146; pro[fis«d 
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ftricfciT?£ineni t 14* aq.; Fod&tomdy’* re¬ 
form scheme ineffective K 15€; Lc-is of 
Ea¥atia-LatldBlHU r s Swabian Ira^ue 
viwbcd.ib.; Albert AfihilW -toyaliirt 1 * 
league gaefTectlve, ib*; imperial pM 
decreed, ifr.; the scheme. 151; 

£89, Me, €21 H|q., ftl, 7M (q. # *06 *q ; 

i« ia2l« (JeniiMLj 

Empirkiam, 66*2 

Engel breehl EngelbrechtgOfl, regent of 
bwisJen, appeals to king Erio intuit 
bailiffs* 54«; wit h krd j muubcw through 
eaBlera and southern Sweden. tb«; and 
council, iA.; and Parliament of Arbogn, 
i4. ; nod co+ngnt, I5r| murder of, iA| 
rhymed chjtKDid&t and struggle of P 552 

England, the Lancastrian S&J Co tin nil, 
M2, 372 sq.p 3SS Bqq.* 334 aq., 397 aqc., 
41U F 412; nod great council!*, 605; toe 
government's liabilities. 379, 286 KJ. + 397; 
council under Edward IV and Richard 111 h 
441; ita actiriiie.fi, ill. and ooEnpoiition, 
444 E-q. h twofold division of* 41-1: Com- 
SUWud supply under Lancastrian tingtt, 
309 tqq,; PfcrliiUBcnts of Henrv IV, a€4, 
367 *qq. P €71 *qq„ 373* 37H h of Henry V, 
865 aq.* of Henry VI, 386 *qq + , 332, flflflsq., 
401 Bf^ 404, 406 sqq., 410 5qq»t of 
Edward IV. 441. 443 dc\\\. t of Flictmrd Itl h 
445 P 447; CJ^nparr, 37a, 441, 443 aq.; 
Chancellor* 374aqq,. 3frl r 304,413,+J3sq.i 
Eiehequer. €62, €71, 411; Henry IV'b 
signet letters. 372, tinned bill §, ib, P warrant* 
of privy eeol, 370; Edward IV*a warrants* 
441; the Eldhequef, 372, 441; rural 
Household, 377. 379, €90, 441; and 
Wardrobe, 67i P +41; Star Chamber, 405* 
449; King p E Bench. 1+J; Comma PlanA, 
%L ■ Lancastrian legislation. 400 tq + ; York- 
lit legislation, 4+8; benevolences. 447; 
decreaae mHonseof Lords 445aq r ; ihire 
and borough rupreae ntafciun, 446; Grown, 
under YorkMs and ejections. and 
Speaker, ib ,; and control of legislation, 
tb M 447 Bq.; Church, under Yorkfeta: 
CopptnJ. 446; relation* of Edward IV 
with Flu* 11, Fau] 11 and Biituti 1V T it,; 
nl Richard Ill with Innocent YIIL tk ; 
Cburcb leader* and Yorkist*, ib. ; Cb urc b 
msiitiitlonj. 444 tq.; grrahT nobility in 
both periods, 300, 406, 411; and Papacy. 
621. 043 sq,; and Empire, 620, €24; irf 
aUo 307,336 m q*< 639, 6+4, 004 uqq.,, till, 
616; Council of ths M&rabeM 16; Council 
of the North, ib.\ heresy* 365 sq.,, 442; 
Lancactiian England: and wonMmdh-. 
360 sqq.; and medieval society, 5^; and 
^bastard feudalism,^ 362 *q.; afkdSlmiUfi 
of Dover, 364; and Btalulo of Tjticl'b, 
«). , 400 a+n! and P^oviBOl^i , coning 
vrnt, 302; and national vigour,. 380 sq.; 
and beginningH of □ivll War, 405; and 
popular Dsnil r 407 sqq.; and partifd, 
416 iq.; and disorder, 416; and Arch-tic 
anbiEv emtnl, lldbq.; and English sobolar- 


ribip, 417; Yofbkl England; memhant 
enk-rpriaas abroad .420: merclnui 1 familicB, 
426 -«q*; the conn try (tun try, 427 aq.; tho 
nohiUir, 4^6 \ ^dueation, 426 , 466, and 

it* iunaowment, 429 mq. * lltci*tan\ 429; 
Inlehectual ilfo, 430 aq.; iff nln>271 aq, r 
774, T15 sq., 723 aqq. d 739 *qq r , 736, 789, 
740 , 719, 917; kings of, trt ChuTlett, 
Edward. Henry ^ Ft j chard. William 
Eperjea, m 

Ephafua, archbishop of, Mark Eugculom, 82 
Epictetus, 775 
Kpi nal r 267 

Kpuiolitt OkKUPorum IIfp^iw, the, 710 
Eqnator. the, 522 

Erasmus. UrsideriiiH, carorr ol^ 718 sqq^, 
777i 783 eqqn; hia &* fwtfpfl* jftrdii and 
Ih ! pur ifoAwi me liiw nr liter inifif nf ndir t 

71+ sq.; and Ckrltitmi Hi^Hmornii la- 
ilatuiio, 714; bin te^kbookm ihe 
715, 796, anil the Ae eOfdb r^nfw tt r^r- 
fcpctrta, and the Dt wwmbendlM 
715; the Nortfa Inttrurntfitum, ib.; i« 
rtlin 712. im nqq P 
Erfun, 672. 789 V\q l f 703 aq. 

Erio V, dipping, king of Denmark, murder 
Of, 534 

Eric YT, Motived, klntf of Denmark, and 
truce with Norway. 631; and plans ugni nnl 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 585; and 
duke of fkhJeswig, fb.; and northern 
Holland, ib.; and island of Fanen, 15.; 
death or, ib. 

Erie VII s king nf Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, d oka of Pomerania, dcviardUitir 
in Norway* 544 ; reoogni^l as attSM^r 
in Denmark and Sweden, 545; received 
homage, it*; orowned t 15,; ecoteeiaatical 
and nerular policy before and after Mu- 
garH^a death, 545 ; and Congress a; Lutak d 
and Schleswig 54C iq.; and Hauaa, 
547; and Sound dues, 16*; and m of Fp- 
pjklfl^ ib ,; and Swedii^h maloutltenlA, 
54? : and Eogelbreehl, 5+rt : and rc- 

feortno of obedience by SwedlKb CoraicLij 
ik ; and Danish Council* 549 aq,; flight 
of* 549; amd Norwegian Council, 549 sqq. 
Eric SI1, king of Hwe3*n< 539 P 640 
Erio F duke of Pomarunta K 120; admits 
tsuiomLnty of Brandenburg, l.>8 
Erie, duke of Sodemumland, wr Soder- 
manlaoij 

Ern-wl, of WeUin, el&clordqke of Shiony, 
142 

Knu : ht, duke of Bavaria* 120 * 

Em«t uf Fardybi«i P arch bishop of Prague* 
45 

E rpinghazo , Bit Thomas, €63 
Efccheohach, Wolfram von, poet, 737 - 

EBchenden 4 John* his Sunna jrudieialtft 670 

Escouchy, Matlhieu df f 256 

Efrcurial, EeooriaI t tbe T Ireseoea at, +99; 

Flemish painting at, 746 
E&ilma* the pmphet, 665 
Eilidale, 439 
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V.s -mnt Muslim Iooder, 

E*pertsnte r Ftlippo. CoUbTLOCo, fl liman ted 
Suonftcwnri, 650. 795 
EepiHbiD, oh 

E^k^Gii, mcmbtr or a Nn{cdtrnEipn t 143; 

assembly Lit. 155 

BlMcc, m BULte* 

Esto, house of, ISO; leoaLma or it- pre- 
emmenoe, 337 

E^-lc, Beatrice d\ duah^ss of Mil^n, i2T 
Eelo, Rareod^duke of Ferrara, Modena, and 
B^po, inves Led with Modena mid Reggio 
by the Emperor. 174. 227; mode duke of 
Fernira by PanJ II. 227; encomngea 
Milanese miiflflptuntfl, 225; Ills Rkiil in 
government, 227 ; and Turn, ?78 1 Mid Piero 
dp 1 Fmnceschij 779 

Hate, Eroded 1 , dukeof Ferrara, Modena, and 
Reggio, general of the F3oren t i neas l94:aiul 
Ludovico Sforaa, 155; hH Eimmsgc eo 
L eonorauf Ant£on H 196.5527 - and influence 
on polities, 227; drives Venetians out of 
^tefiatar code* Folesiilft to VsulM, 196; 
execute Leone! lo's stm* 228; and Tura h 


779 

Esto, Isabella d 1 , marchioness of Mantua. 
327 sqq. 

Este, Leonellod*, mnrquf-fci of Este, lord of 
Fermra* Modena, and Region, 227 sq. 
Este p Mceolfr HI d* p manjoesa of Esie. tnkoa 
possesion of Parma and Reggio, 2s(J6 
EKEomoiiUo, Guillaume d h , archbishop ^of 
Honan, cardinal-prii'.ht of the JTdjiiieu 
MB* Mi A put EoEo-fiwn, 180 h|,» 123 
Eitcmlenllft, Jean d 1 , 254 nof^ 1 
Staple*, 735 

Ktcn Collcso, 439, $93; Colley Chapel, and 
wal! -paintings, 131, 745 
Eltrick forest, 409, 475 
Euclid, 692 

Eugeni Oh IV (Gabriel Gaud aimer}, Popes 
eleottonof, 23 aq. b 165; capitulations im¬ 
posed on, 150 ; and Beaufort, 394; rmd th? 
Colonrsn. 165 &q+1 dissolves oouoeil. 2-l p 
107 ; and Emperor, 167; And euidimiy, 
council. and, SforzHj lb m m t flight to Florence 
emploTtn^nt of VifcflleKbi by T 166; and 
Vico rmtety lfiij claims h'aptc*, ib.i 
anti Bologna. 170; and Alfonso, ■*-. 484; 
and SfofXn, 179; n- 4 ttten RailU\ 45^ and 
the March, 171; and Council of Bfltfle, 23 
*qq,. H; and Council of Ferrara, 38; 
luad Council of Florence, 39, 109; and 
Frederick 111, 43 sq.. 138; and Germany, 
«&, 171; and Franco, 171,263; culture oi, 
171 ; death of h 43 p 138, 171; 636. 788, 797 
Enphcuiln Bosa p queen of Scotland; 473 
Euripides, AMine edition af p 777, 732 
Rvm* 510, 524 
Exeter, dihedral, 723 sq. 

Ereler College, Oxford. 801 

Eymerle, inquisitor-general of Aragon, 681 


Fibluii Pietor, 683 

FabrknnOp Gentilo da, 150, 764 qq, 


FnhjATi, Robert, chnmLolBr. 438 
Fnenra, 160^ murJer of Galeotto Mnnfeedi 
at, 189 

Falkeflberg. John of, 17 P|* 

Falkc nat* In, Gond ™* ArohbSiliopof Twve* 

e]«lor, 116 

Falkbpinffi, battle of. 545 
FalqueBi bishop of Ynlenea* 315 
l 7 aly p Cnlrngb O 'Conor, kin^ of Offftly, 
463 

FArmb), 667; his f> Onfu .YeiVnifot^m, 
872 

Faatolfp Hir John, m 3«l a 086. 403 
Feiudgny, noU 1 + 329 sq- noli 1 
FAngbardi, battle ol, 452 
Fetix V r Amndeun VIII, duke of Barov 
Anti-Pope, 41 p 44 h 169 uq. h 637; *e* alw 
Amadeus VJIi 
Feltre. Vittorinn da, 228 
Fen^lan, Francois da SnligflftC 4fi IkiniOlte, 
Archbishop of C*mhmi H 640 
Fen Lit, Fierro do, 23-5 nolr 1 
FcnV* {nr FiftunOfh Sir Jaro^a, lord Saye 
and ft.de, 029. 403. 406 eq„ 409 
Foots (or Fiennes), Roper, B98 
FenJinand I, of Austria (Babtiburg), Holy 
Bootnu Emperor h king of Bohemia, and 
Hun^arr, 614 

Ferdinand I, ting of Lwn and CHstHe^ W4 
Ferdinand 11, king of LcOU, 610 
Ferdinand I, fJ dr AntfqUtm, Infant of 
Castile.kingof Aragon .Bicilf and Sardinia, 
find minority of John 11 of Coat-tie, 479, 
481; captain of Ant-eqoero. 47& F 488; 
election to tbrpoe of AragOD, 481 &q,; 
and ihc Count of Urpel.fb.; and Catalonia, 
463; and Great Scbhjm, i6. h 488; death 
of, ib- 

Fordhmnd If, ihe Catholic, king of Aiagon f 
Sicily, Sardinia, Coalite and L*im t 
and S'opks, marriage of r 2^9, 400, 487 *q,| 
cUArri age-cantraot, 407; pnjoliinifltlon 
of, an king ot Coatlle, and dyarchy, 
18? Hq,j Anil lleoonqocet, 489 c q,; and 
Coinnibii*, 492; and Korth Africa, 493; 
and Troatyof Barcelona, 4$4; and Chari«a 
YITI, ft; and Holy tjoagne.. fb.; ami 
Nap]eii.l99 r 494aq J ; and lieaty of Gzanoda, 
494; and marriages of bis child™, 495; 
and regimcy of Ciwtilc, 495 ft|.; and Kv 
varre, IMiq.; and leagnc of Camhrat, 
497; an d bha Emiliaii, 488; and aristqcmoy t 
498 scj.; and municipal odmiolatmtian, 
499; and aoctol revolt^ m Aragon, 609; 
arid dof Gundatupe, tb.; and law of 
entaii, ib.; and expulsion ol Jews. 500 aj,; 
and Inquisition, 501 *q,; and opofTW^on 
of Indians, 502; oEieI problems of lbs 
Ind ifs. 603; and study and cn] lure, ff + ; 
death of h 293, 504 ; proyiaiona for 
Sion in h lh will, 498; 217- 716, m 
Ferdinand 1. Mnv of Portugal, invade# 
Galicia, 519; makes peace. i* r ; cnarrlea 
Leonor Ti:lLcfi i mafeefl alhanoe with John 
of Gaunt, iA; builds new walla round 
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Lisbon, and ptfpans foe war; atvi Lit 
dai S&m4iTm*> ifu: bis death* 520: and 
legislative power* 626; and coinage, 527; 
and CorWi voice in tnulion, 5’-H, and in 
declaring war or making peace, G29; and 
formula of Ecglalatj nn< n2^ 

Permo, 17B 

Fernand, Charles. 785, 787 
Frraud, Jean* 7 8 . 1 . 7d7 

Ferns* can-Liu of, * 56 
Fernand. «uni of Flusdera, 833 
Fe frame (Ferdinand) I.king of Sic d y( Naples}, 
heir to A]fatten, 177 sq.; and Venetian 
nr ftgiumL Florence, 17®; accession of, 

1 S3. 485 ; acceptance of, 189; rebellion 
■gainst, 183, 199; and Pius II. {&»; is do- 
fraicS at river Sarao, his allied- At San 
FabLann, 190 j aided by Bltanderbeg In 
Apollo, recovers Calabria and Salerno: 
wins battle of Troja, 191; recover^ Term 
di Lavoro, entrap* Condolsi and Sesst. fZ- 
Acutes Piwlnino, quarrels with Paul II, 
ifj L ; aliicd with Mlkn and Florence 
iftikLnBt Colleone, lb.; visile Rome,TB3; 
aids Sixtus In war again nt Florence, 
Venice and Milan. 195and GctiOa. anil 
Pisa, 184 eq.; and Milan r 195., 217; SiltttS 
IV V dislike of, 196; Sixtus nukes peace 
With him after FermttSfi war, ift,; he re- 
fuses tribute Ifl Innocent Vttl, 1$6; war 
with baron? artd Papacy, lb.; peace mad?, 
]?9; executes Pelraeci, Sam&, and most 
of the great nobles, tb,; Innocent nuk^ 
pease with him. 189 sq.; he bribes 
Meander VI to desert Milanese alliance, 
SOI ; death of, lb.i 367, 399. 293. 774 
Femuito (Ferdinand) II, king of EitWj 
(Naples!, 481, 774 

Femra, annexed to direct papal dominions, 
tm ; ruJed by Eslengi , 160 , 182, 227 iqj 
and Venetian consular court: incidents of 
Venetian war. 196, 217 v\.} GteteHo of, 
32a; 674, 774. 735, 789, 794, 788 wj s ; 
dukes of, rti under Bate 
Ferrer. Pedro, 491 
Ferrer, St Vincent, 482 
Feudal wiuigtr, 6 i«frW von, grand master 
of the Teutonic Order, 557 
Feihe, peace of, .749 
FLchH, Guillaume, 783, 791, 002 
Ficmo, Marti Ho. 823. 635. 771, 891 
Forbore, Salute Catherine do, 244, 247 
Fife, earldom of* 475 
Filambrefl (FtWbrea), Sierra of, 490 
FilarutE, Antonio, architect and sculptor, 
171 

File! to, Giovan Mario. 178, 773, 7SB 
/HI, the, 666 

Pdlastre. Guillaume, archbishop of Ail, 
Cptrdjnal priesl oE 9. Marco, 4, 5. 6 note 2, 
IS, 16 
Fingal, 464 

FI n iiFlerre. cap*-, 366, 381 

Finland, 552; gulf of, ib. 

Fiumark, 551 


Fiore. Joco belle di, 761 
Firth of Forth, 474, 476 
Fisher, John, bin hop of Rochester, chancel¬ 
lor of the ttdifflnik? of Cambridge* 715, 
806 oq. 

Fiti A Ian, Richard h earl of Am add, 373 
Fill AJ*n + Thomas* fair I of Arundidi 307, 
876 sq. , . 

Fstz Alan, Walter* high steward of Scotland. 
468 

Fsix Eustace, Sir Edward, lord deputy, 
463 sq, 

Fite Euitaeea, ihs, 464 
Fits Jnfrn-u, Thomas,, seventh earl of 
mood, 464; superceded, ib. : IritMl, 464 sq.; 
and executed, 465 

Fils Maurice, Thoma-I, ^hltL of Kil¬ 

dare, lord dvpniy h 4S4; and again, 465: 
lord Chancellor. 46l; attainted, 464 eq.; 
juttiqiar, 465 

Fit* Thomas. John, of OfiWv* 451 
F:tz Thomas. Maurice^ ean of Desmond, 
and Da Lucy, 458; and John Daruj, ib m ; 
and Kilkenny petition, 465; and another 
assembly, 456; his oantlea tsikcn h iA.,; 
partloneS. ib. 

Flninboroogh Head, 469 
FLanelom. county of, antojiLomoufl till twelfth, 
amtuiy, 332: aud French EUMndaty. 
B8S 1 stieceision question of, and Louis VI T 
ib r ; territories in, fiurrondcrtd to Philip 
Augustus, ib .t treaty of Mclun and, ih.; 
counlca^'fl Joan and Margaret of, ib. - 
quarrel oT Avi-sncs and Ihopicne con¬ 
cerning, i&.i com mercial movement In, 
331; gilds of fullers and weavetn in, 336; 
insurrection of 1980 in. 337; count oh 
and malcontcnta, 338; ^chcvins of, and 
Philip the Fair, ib.; IntwiiML of, 3J9; 
attaoks on h iK ; pccond invasion of, ib-t 
"eommane 11 of. I6-; workmen's rising 
in, tt., 310; revolt in, Agunat Weaver, 
3-i4, 845 f innrriAge: settlemant of Margaret 
of Flandero and. 545i CWtw VI and* 
346 : 1 b member! M or 11 nation ^ 1 ' i n towns 
of, 348; Hd the three me inhere' 1 el, 553; 
art of, 746 *qq., 744 *qq., 747, 749, 816; 
■ 234 , 288, 291 sq., 713 T 8L2; OOtmto of, rn 
Charter. Feimud, Guy, John, Louis, 
PhiDp, Robert; cmmtasscs* Joauna, 
Margaret 

Fie mai l is abbey ol T 743 
Fleming, Malcolm* of CumbemanEd, 471 
Flemming, Richard, bishop of LLncoln^Stp 
715,798 o 

FUnt T 405 PhdJtrf 1 

FEornnce, and tadisloB, 203; and John 
mil. It and Martin V, 161 sq,, 164; 
and Eugenius \y r 168, 171; curnwil nf p 
169; and Vitclleschi: and treaty frith 
Milan and Venice, 170; and Sfona, 171; 
and papal tithe, 175; and VlAOMLli, 178; 
and Naples, 1 70; and Hen^ of Anjou, ib.; 
and Colleonc* 101; and Imola, 193 *i-: 
war with Sixtus IV and Naplo** 1W* 
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war with Papacy uni Venice, 196; bank¬ 
ing, industry And commerce of, , 231 s 
statutes ot r 202; government of p 303 sqq.. 
220 sq.; and the XlbizzL, 204 ; oligarchy 
of, 305; And Ihe Med Lei. 106. 223 wj.; wat 
on Milan, 200. yiOsq,; Florentine mer¬ 
chants czpeltedL, 131 ; nrtd Italian league, 
2l4 Hi.: Palazzo VmhiO of* '-^04 *q.; 
artmlic activity Qf, 750 sq^. 756 sq.* 750, 
762Eqq. K 766 sqq,,777 sqq- ; SamtaCtora at, 
7 &a. 7 fi 9 K 763. 763 «q,; cathedral of r 770 
vj,; Barilo of, 770 ; tflfisl gallery. paint- 
ings in. 744 uq,* 737, 760, 763 sqq rp 771 
sq.. 773; Santa Muxia Novella. 

in, 753 sq.; dlarpiece in, 763; 
minting of 7 ,p#t 4 /adpaoriil in, 763 Kq. ; 
Ghlrlandalo'sl and Lippi's fn-SCOrt »n s 776; 
And cloister frescoes. 771 : Sant* Trinita, 
767; and treeccsd in Spanish chapel, 763; 
Enl)tiatfry, bronze doMfS oI F 762 r 767 eq.; 
Or Sail Michele, tabcmiuslc Ln, 763; San 
Loredio, DowbeBp'a sculpture in„ 770; 
LoRgia d-bi Lanai. ifr.j Campanile, i£uc- 
can-e of. ib.; SrtQ Mnruo, pointing in. ib. - 
nipEkAstDeiy of, frescoes in p 771; Carmine 
Ohurch,f redoes in.772; PtalnnJc Academy. 
774 781; Pai&zzo Bti^olbai r 776 ; tuer- 

dunU, 75$; 677 sq. P 776, 794, 766 , 800 

&q„ all &q. 

Florence, St Antonina, archblab op of. 220, 


Florence, count of Holland* And Philip the 
Fair, 338 

Finnan lines. 120. 2l9 t 222 
Fail, house or, 266, 273; counts of, i« 
O as ton P Eeliiy. John 
Fcix iVlAna), Madeline of, 06, 202, 406 
Foil, Fitrre de, biabop-6leet 0 ! Vim, 
Canllttfil-prleat of a. Siam in Fumm, 
202 sq. 

Foiieno. 170. 776 

Fondalo, CahriB 0 > lord of Cremona, 206 aq. 
Foppa, VineeniO, 226 _ 

Forcalquier. (janoher de„ blehop of Crap. 

Ml 

FotIL, 1M, 102, 677; trBseo m, 779 
Forroignj, battle of. 653 
FomoTD, bailie of, 667 
Fortcbroccio, Carlo. 195 
FortebracCLO, Niced5, re-Bdotfifre* threaten* 
Homo, 29, 167; aided by Ficcmino and 
the fvi innm , preducts rovolution, 16^ 
Fortegneira. Nlccold. cnxdiiml-priest of S- 
Cecilin, biHhop of Chitfli, 663 
F^fteMuc, Sir Jobn h chief j unties of the 
court of Kind's Bench, And legal writer, 
diiMXLesra; English kingship, 443 sq-; 
and council, 444 uq., and navenue, 444; 
And gQV£3rninnnt r 9 credi t, 381; ftndnhiiwtu. 

aft; and Lonii XPb ROvemment, 204; 
works of, 429; 641,645 
Forts?js, ibe 4 J i6 

Foewif Fnwn«ACQ, dgga of Venice, 216 

FutheririgliAT, 477 

Fauoqucl, Ima, painter, 30a, 7*7 


Fcrtlj^rwi. taken by Francois do SoiEeniw, 

sSi 

Four .IhJialj of tk* t 450 

Fowey. 385 

Foi, BlchAid, biahop of Duiham, 789. 
801 v\ 

Fmdoe, And death of ChArieA VI H 232 sq-J 
diiplicalion nf royal atuhority In, 233 fcq,; 
and pitivioces of ibo two soTBrci^tie*; 
234; court of, i6.; social cenditiun o! fc 
236 sq.; and nati-oimj Blgnihcanea of 
Charles VII, 254; 11 ordinary flouttM, 1 * 
260.and n eilmoniinAry finances" 1 ot p 266 
.:q_ - dnineial ml m LniatratLon of. 262; 
gmdual recovery ol, 265; and politic*! 
and ccoaomle condiiLoai at Louis XI 1 ! 
ACces&soQ* 273; md the domain K and Rfnat 
feudal houses r 16 .; anrl elaSSt^ «um|4from 
taiLUion. 3*3; add effecLaof Louis's ralc h 
303 Eq,; and tracoi of the Hundred Veprs 1 
War, 16,; And efloct ob populAtion of epi¬ 
demics and famine, and the winter of 
1181-2, 304; JtinKs of, Ut Charles IV. V p 
VI, VU. VlII P John 11, LonliVl, VII. VIH, 
IS, X, XI, Xil. KIV, Philip H. Ill, IV, V, 
Vlt i^ufi t i 820sqq J .624.835sq,.643sq. P 
601,691, 723 sqq., 728^., 732 iKjq., 73d, 
747. 749, 764, 782 aqq. P 7S7, H*4 P 805 
l t 806ltq„ 811 iq., 016 

FnnoHca, Piero delU (de J Fmncnscbii, 173. 

7 ^- 77& , 

FmfiCha Couat^ (Free County of Burgundy), 

152, 264. 292. 306. 310^ 313. 324 iq P 
329. 643 

tVanuis, St, of Assisi, 697 

Fnncis of Siena, 674 

Franciscos Florentinna. hia work gainst 
astrologyj 379 sqq. 

FranCunift, HB. 1152. 143. 149, 158 iq. 

FtvncA^Arthert' 859; iiutitoted by Ord&n* 
uanee of 1448. 357 s^ f 300 

FrankfoTt, 118. 119. ltt t 131, 138, 148 sq., 
680; gallery ol p altarpiecc in. 742; point¬ 
ing called Garden 0 /FiirLtdiir in, 748 

Frederick 1 BubuO^, of HobensLoilfcn. 
Western Empewr, sirnulM rectonate of 
Burgundy given to Zakfingenj 313; Hut- 
pfiiijin ummiige of. and Bcstm^on diet, 
rb.; alArmA Icuil VH, ib. t 814; sets up 
Anti-Pope r Victor IV, and receives support 
in Axles, 314; attempt of. to as™i*ls 
Louis VO With his religion* policy. i5 r ; 
vlnilof. to Burgundy, ; results of ItaliAm 
oApcdition of 1167. ; and the count of 

Maur i cane. iM coronation of, *1 Arles H 
tft., 315; and re orfiaos&Ation of clianceryi 
ib,; and dispatch of representative* to 
Burgundy, ib .; and sacond coronation a* 
king of Arles. ib. t 316 

Ftederick H. of Ilobcne-tanfen, Westarn 
Bnipcrer, king of Sidly* and viceroy* for 
Aifrfl and Vienne, 318; and lownafolk of 
Mameillca, ib*\ and Loui* VUFh ocoupa- 
tion nf Avignon, ib.; and pucLocation of 
Arlei v ib.; and Assembly of Hagtoati. 
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»*,, 319; &nd ftaymfind VII ol Toiibn^i, 
319; and Arifoleri and Savoyard soldi* it. 
i*.; hss failure beluro Br^oA* ib.; ah-,I 
Innocent IV. ib,; uid Charles of Anjou, 
ihr T and Alphonse of Poitici** 320: 623, 
tM5-9, 7*2 

Fruder jc.k III* of Auiirti, Em* 

[jfror, dtlkn of 8tyria* Caraioift Kill 
CorintbLa. diflofenae* of opinion between 
him and the elector* *b to Eugenios IV 
and Council ol liable, 42; elected king of 
the 136; resist of Tyre! and 

Anatrfi pttfiona to Ladling i > 4»t"ki , _Lm ua' 
btrth; prjiittn of iatEar. 137: coronation 
At Airda^Chapolle., 138; and Eugenltas IV 
and KiflboJil V. ami Kiirioh: and 
Chari** VII, 169; his prolong? d reakkoc* 
in Mi own Lands, 140; aud dispute;! of 
aithbiihap of Cologbc and 141; 

and ol Albert Achilles And Nuremberg, 
144; and iuiurrwtion# K 14a; flutrata 
Poflhumiili to Ulrich of Uilli+ 
145 sq.: promol^tes H&bsbuig Privilege 
146; end Malthiaa CorvincA, 140 Bq-. 
612 sq., 6153 besieged by Albert YI, 117, 
149; and elector palatine'S onttgatloil, 
archduke Albert'a ambitions, and eon* 
5 iitution.il scheme, 148; and Nuremberg 
assembly* 149; and war o^fuil ^ itteEs- 
bachs, M + ; and imperial reform, 150 sq. S 
and waf against Turks, ib ,; and ItaUsbcu 
Keichstj!#, 161; end Maximilian** mar¬ 
riage, 101 EHJ^; and WAT wish S4iitthiaft 
Hnnyadi, 61B; And Maximilian'! tiMtinn, 
152; and Swabian league, 1113; and Albert 
of Bavitrin, Munich, ib.; and Austrian 
dominions, 154 ; and claim to Milan, 213; 
death of, 153; and MtsoiogSF. 664; and 
AenMM Sylvius Piccolomini's oaaay m 
education706; and Celtei, 790; 793 

Frederick (Fedtirifio) U, *» ol F*n»nto L 
ling of Sicily i Naples), 194, ltd. 494. 
774 

Frederick L of HobcnEoliem, borgntv* of 
Nuremberg. margrave el Brandenburg, 
elector. 122; is granted the Mark and 
electorate, 125 E ^ Jp!m_ XXIil, 7; 
Siglsmwi’fl riotgeiuni, 128; joihfi other 
elsctoru in summoning him, 130; meets 
him at Bratislava. 132; and wan Lire to 
nboul council, S3; and crusade* 24; bia 
tilspaeltlon of his lands. 165 

Frederick II, ol EeheiwoherQ p cloCler- 
luargraYD of Brandenburg, and married to 
Hedwig of Poland. 129 E end emc depute 
at Barlitt-KAlla: and Niehohui V and 
Lusatla: And Neuburgp 155 ; [ntanrewtln 
Pomeranian lOMfn&niuia questioB . 155 w>; 
rpsctgnb Brandenburg to Albert Achilles, 
159 

Frederick I. of Wettin, the Quambonre, 
margrave of Mtias*n r elector-dukc of 
Saxony* and Bohemia, 120: receives 
electorate. J30 atid join union, 131; 
and H Unites ffe + 


Frederick H* oi WoUbn, clpctornluke ol 
Saxony, 149 

Frederick L of WiUfl]nb*cb. electortpalatine 
or lU Bbin* h 140 wj. K 151. 7&t 
Frederick, of Hamburg, count o! Tyrol, John 
XXHTi captain, general, 2; organic* 
Pope's flight, 6; put to bon. 127; bis 
lands iniikdedp ik? cpnslraina Pope to 
temporiso, 6; submit^ 127; und his 
pq^aiatu, 127 

Frederick oi WLltolrhach. duko ol Bavaria 
LaUiUbul, lid 

Frederick VII, count ol Toggnnburg, 139 
Frederick Coaimlr, *MhbLsh&p of fltiieacno, 
taaMinnl-deacon ol £L Lucia i^ ^ J o!if, 

&79 

Freds, E*rtolo ds, painter, 7fla 
Free, Joho, 4S1. 715, 7Wi 
F rp-i IrTt^r-im .BrebgaU. 724 aq.^ 790 
French moUArchy. the. and temLoriet uc- 
knowlerfiring Charles Vll in 1422, 234; 
m.t\A pabfia opinion during etra^le with 
England, 254; and hmiom from tutelage 
ot tb^ staler, 264; and the great feudal 
bou*«. 2*5 sq.; end Burgundy in par* 
lioular In the rt»LgO of Charles TO, 256 
hj. ; ajid Kavane and eadieni Pyrenees in 
same period, 268 sq.; and duke of Alen^un H 
269; and count of Araiugnj^p (&►,_ 270; 
the iLLocLarcby at &oc^Aliin of I^uis EL 
273; and the feudal honees^ fflv> 377 sqq. i 

and league of Public We»l T 280^2-; and 
Bur^tidy, After Charles the Bold's dfifith, 
291 Bq*; and Anjou* Bar h Maine, Provence, 
Savoy| BoneffiBon, Bourbon h Alhret. Foil, 
292; and Navjum, i5., 2&3; and tenths 
front reventicfi of btflftflcfa In Arles, 323 
sq,; and tomporalities ol hrchbishopric of 
Ljoha 324; and fariaj* with hi^ho^ 
of Yirierip f*.; and bridgehead of btc 
Calomhe, ib.; and Frnncbe Ckjmto in Umo 
of FhiLp ibo Fair, ib. 

FribuTger, Michael, 783 
FioIbsmL Jbau. 473, 701 
FroMcnV Nicholas, 748 
Frontmui, Bei- Julina r 76^ 

Froliex, l i icrre h hamn do Neuilly. 239 
Froylaa, Pedfo h count of Trava, 506 
FrulorlHi, Tito Li?io p T&8 
Fiineoi island of, 535, 537 
Fume*, wUiUany of T 842 
Fust, Johann, 794, 816 oq* 

Gaddi, Taddeo, painter^ 735, 763 

Gadh, l>r Hemming. 564 sq. # 

Goeto h 165, 176 

Gogum, Eobert K general ol the Trinitariana, 
713, 783p 787; his Ite origirri it prriii 
Freifewrttpi CoW|MWdtinp T 785; 800* 8£9 
Gn-ten. 075 f-J.. 775 \ 

Galeoltlp Mafilo, humauiatle historian, 61 o 
Galich (Gelici*L principality ol, 860 wjq-* 
548, 601; Qmk bishopric oL 6&5 _iiq + ; 
Catholic bithopricof, 566; EadUsm GaUciap 
ib. i in olio Huflftla 
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Galicia, Spanish pnmoiM. 492 P 50+ *qq, + 
5UH, 612. 521 
G&mpoiL m 

Galloway, lordship of, 474 hl 

Gaiua, VftSCii da P 493. 409 

Osjnbam P Maffoo, of Genoa. 70S 

Gandhi, AircmoO. dnfcft of, 4fc±4 

Gsnsven, Jeon, his .-[mirm ftKdieonnn, 630 

Gsutort, Wessel, 7 LI 

Garai, Liulinla*, count palatine, 612 

GamndiJt, JoCflbns tie, 682 

Cmrcia, king of Galicia, 504 

Garcia IV, king of Navarre* 503 

Garda,. La^o di p ill 

G&ril?, Will Lam de la, finch bishop of 
Vienne, $27 

GarigliaiiG, batik of the, 403 
Gariond, John, 673 
(liurrhiEl, 4G9 

OMisim Peter, bishop of OaelKua (41s), his 
reply to Fico T s dpototf, BM +9- 
Garli, 156 

Gascoigne, Tkotoa^, theologian, note 1, 
400, 624 

Gaston IV; do Gr.iillj, count of Foil, 
marriea Ignore of Navarre, 465, 487; 
mtennedwry between Charles VII and 
John of Aragon, 366: bring* about treaty 
of Valencia, 262; and Louifr XI at time til 
b«pi of HH the Pahlia W«1, PI 390; 
nHe^Atd by hociifi. jpnTtib liu daughter b 
miirri^ to d aka of Brittun^ 266; death 
of, lb. 

G&sSHoIlL family of* 579 

GatokmeUta, Emmo h ccrniotimt r 209, 21S; 

equestrian alatu^ of. 762 
Gsucowt, Raoul dc, 354 note 1 
Gflutm. archbishop of N idaroo, M 
Gaza, Theodora 709 h 762, 799 
Gutter (Jabir ibn ^ayyan} g alchemic, 66?; 

a Suinjnn attributed to, 67b 
G«djmin, grand prince of Lithuania, Milled- 
podlaaLa, 560; and victory on Irpeu, ifr. S 
founds VElna, fb>~ death of* 4b* 

GeLLor, Johann, 792 

QgUfiiim U (Giovanni Caniulo), Pope, 
631 aq* 

Grlmirez, Diego, bishop of Compostela, 
506 nq . 

GclvOfr, disaster At inland of, 496 
Oenaiiono, made of, 197 
Genova, fair? of. 962 
Gimevni*, alO h 335 mu 1, 629 *q. MU 1 
(tenon, conquest of r hy Filippo ViJMnli, 
ai7 p flffeot of tin a on r e latkmi with 
\ on ice, 208, 210; revolt of, from Milan 
In 1465, 214; debarred from peace of Lodi 
by Alfonso V, 216; welcomes French 
suzerainty again* tb.; French rale in, 
overthrown, 1 5.; armredantj ow, con ■ 
femd by Lonie XI on Bfara, 215 nq,; 
entry into, hy Store*, 316; MUaneee 
government in, overthrown by Galcuao'i 
brothers, and Boborto BasjovariM in 
interests of Fetmoto, 194 »q#; dcckiw 


for Itinerant against Fcrrante, 196 5 
visited by oatdirml Hovers to obtain aid 
from itou4, 199; 695 
Gents li, Albertoo, 645 
Qtutuio, concordat of, 265 
George, of PodSWJy, king cE Bohemia, 
leader ol Hinwite Bohemia, 69 tqq.; with 
Unity troops occupies Prague, 91 aq.; 
appointed governor by Frederick III* 
H3; And hy Ikihemian Diet, <f j , r 157; 
offers to aid Frederick, 145; re-appointed 
by Ladialu Pralhumaj, 94 *q-: rratorw 
ooIhyf, 95; oSoefei fcsug + J6; tokuu uwret 
oaih to obey Holy See. i?i r ; H orowrtcd h 
96 sq.; invested by Frederick with regalia, 
97 P andl'leclcrete, 146 ; mediatti- between 
hlui And Albert VI, 147; acmaat kingship 
of the Eomittfl, S7 *q, f 149; dBcIfirua for 
the Cnp P 96; plans union of Christian 
£tato$, pacifies Bavaria, 149; and 
Imperial reform, 150t and ]&ngtte of 
Zi! Lt'ii it Hera, 99 sq.; and relation;* with 
Matthias of Hungary, 10C 612, 515 

sq r ; and deprivikUOn cf royal dignity by 
papacy, ffl jwj.: and negotiations with 
king CAOinsr with view to VLulialav’t 
ancc€^lou + 100 dtMkth af h 101; hU 
achievement. 101 

George Itnmkovi^H king of Serbia. &06 
George Castries (Skanderb«g) P prince of 
Albania, I64 P 600 

GcoOre, duke of Bavaria'LAodahuti, 155 
G-emldiiLt -. 453 P 463; «*" ufneji Kildare 
GCraud. Hugh, bishop of Cahore, 687 
Gerhard, count of Maf K HI 
Gerliard, duke of JUtltefd and Berg, count of 
Havonsberp, 141, 143 
Gering* Ulrich, 7*3 

G^onauy, whiitm and anarchy in, 116 isq.. 
121; ihekingahip, 134; the electors, 116, 
U$fc^ 123, l25 r m. 148; the Iteicbstog, 
135, 136; the Empire, 124 iq. f 136; the 
Churell, 136; the estates, 117 6^, 123, 
154 ■ Icagnei. 118; Public Peace, 118 sq,, 
123; the Fame, 32$ eq., 134: panlonW- 
iam, 124 ■ intern elI fcud* P 140 ^q., 149 
pq.. 152 sq.; territorial isCQ, 154; fijgnJfi- 
canw of Bi^i^mnnd'p rute + 133; hn~ 
pcrtan» of Frederick IIFi reign, 185 & 1 -; 
6+6.694 sqq„ 710 aqq., 715, 717 P 73$ sqq, P 
734 iqq„ 746, 749, 764.767 &qq, P 794 r 805 
aqq., 810 sqq,, rtio 9q-1 *€t <d*o Enipefori. + 
Empire 

Gerald l r count of Gcnevcio, 310 
Gereoo, John Chnrlier do, chjtltoullcr of the 
Univereity of Paris, 11, 20, 636aqq. B Gi3 p 
B8I; hi.H He ^mbaljoite r;=c rtSu uv ,, 683; 
his Trilby 0/ Artnteflt Ttuoktf ffrtl, ib. 
783 

GorvaBo of Tilbury, 307 
Gel, 325 mU 1, 339 fiq, note 1 
ci^sa, duke of Hungary, 587 
G^ka II, king of Hungiuy. 687. 692. 599 
Ghent, 334; weavers of, in proportion to 
population, and fallen^ qhtirmeit and 
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dyers, 33S; remit of wearers a&d lullere 
t? p 337- importance cf t 541; rallying-polm 
or Lr£iiif.Tt* during revolt Og*Ln*l Lou La 
or Nevtre* S42; fwiuHniatraJij&n of tbo 
public WoU + Iocojk with pe^lion of wool 
imports. 343 e hegemony of Ghent dli- 
plouiug to Yprea mt 4 Bruges, 349; weaker* 
of, quarrel with fullcra, ; cujriuft of, bj 
opponents Of dt'moeraUti porty, 345; fn.--.ll 
revolt of wmvera of, 346 ■ Ghent (hi refuge 
of weavers ftpinAt reactionary coalition, 
il + i Philip ran AitaVtildt their Lender, tb ; 
troofB sent to, by Rlclum! II, 347; town 
of, luaI^ pence with Philip Lbt Cf»d n i*. S 
school at, 711* 784 S altorpioos in Cathe¬ 
dral of Si Btvtm. 740; 744 eq,. 7S5> 787, 
fill 

Ghiberti, LownKo. 5 f!ulptor h punter. 

architect and jeweller, 171, ^2. 768 aq. 
GbirLihniliuo, otherwise Domenico Bigonlj,, 
197, 778 aq. 

GiuialHmOj 734 
Gibraltar. 488 
Giglio, isle ot p 179 

GLId&e, St, of Ehuy», end lontw, 666 
Glocondc, Fin+ of VciOftft, architect, 784 
GiuitLno, 763 

GlotUJ, 757 Mq., 768 sq,. 779, 816 
Giraldo, the Fearless, 510 
Gtu Liana da Bimini, 704 
GluHilHo d* Sin Gallo, architect, 784 
Ohi^Qw, ftci4i'um pmrruff of* 470, 479 
Glag^w, Henrj, prince of F 55$ 

Gloucester, 371 

Gloucester, Humphrey, dote of, character 
of, 388; and Barnaul!* 943, M3, 390 »q,; 
and rogenCv, 387 &qq^, 393 sq.; and L'cmli- 
fort, 353, 388* 3» aq., 894 eqq< And 
council, 389 F 391 eq. f 395, 400; And the 
government, 395 sq.; impolicy of, lOdsq.j 
impeachment and death of, 405 ■, atid 
hnmnnmm F 430, 796 &q.J 386 note 2, 400. 


Gloucester. iLickftftl, date of, i*t Richard HI 

Gloucester, earl of, iff De*p«wr 

Glyn Dfrr (GLeildower], Owen, S$5 sq*!-, 

650 sq, , 

GuLewkowitkv, Yladjatn Hinlj, the ia^t 
Kujawiiui prince. 567 
Gnontlcisni, 860 
Goch. John of* 711 

Goes, Hugo van der< pointer, 744 uq,, 747 
Golden Bull, the, of Andrew II of Hungary. 
589 sq., 593, 6*8. G03 

Golden Bull, of Charles lY fc 117 s*q.; ckuw 
5 of. 130 

tii'iixLgn, DicgCh 57’ 

Gomes, Ftmio, 539 
G&uatagmj Alessandro, 708 
Ckmzagi, Carlo, 798 &q. 

Goniskiia. Cecilia. 70S. 710 
Gongogn. Fttli-rigo, marquesa of Mantua, 
195 

Gongag*, Gianfmnceoeo, marquesa of 
Man tua , 311, 7® 


Gnnxagikp Gian! ncido, 708 

Goniag r a,Ludovioc>ni T maniye?<aof Man tun, 

298, im eq., 777 a* 

GoiLzaga, fnmilj cf^ imperial invertLure 
with marquess#!* of Mantua, 228; begin¬ 
ning* of ugaaialion with L’rhino, ■'*. 

11 Good, the" ftftwdrit)* Flemish capitally 
pKj h S45 *q.; at Lb mint ftbaie adminii- 
Iraiion with others 348 
Goose, John, 449 

Gordon* Alexander, fintt carl of Huntly, 
475 

Gozicheld, Henry, 681 
Goslar, copper mme* of, 885 
Gotha. 794 
Gotland, 583. 540 

Gnttilredo, patriarch of AquUflia. 315 
Gottliebeo. cattle, 8, 58 
Gouda, Bcbool at. 711, 713 
Goaco. fans of T 4S9 
Cnhiiolt, lu-m ii.®, ITS 

GndOp 331 

Graham, Sir Eobert, 473 
Granunoat, Mhool atn 7U 
Granada, and eon tin ua lien of Reconquer!, 
till the pact Of Cordovn, 498 sq.; and 
taplarc of MilitgfV, 4B9; and «nrrender of 
GtanoJa, 489 &q.:; and dlRRgud of the 
O rinfi of ammmdor relating to religion, 
490, Ml; 503 r 806 

Grandftftn, bftttle of, 990, M8. 654, M7 
OnaHaip Gicnimiuiio dei, 7d4 
Grattan, author of the Defrftiim, 665 
Grave lie, la, Maine, tattle of, 941 
Gray, Sir Thomo^ 386 
Grai, 136; rajftl oorni at, 141 
Greece. 574, 783 ■ Greek art, 718, 749 
Greenland, 551 
Gwnwich, 375, 408 
Gregory I, the Great, St, Pope 706 
G regory VII (Hildebrand] 1 Pope 3-1: Hugh, 
hsahop Of l>Le H auiilLftry ul r in BurgEindy, 
311 

Gregory IX (TJgotinp d E T Conti). Pope, 31B 
Gregory XI (Pierre BogerJ, Pope, $3!i 
Gregory XH [Angelo Cornr), Pope, 1 
4 aq r , 7 fiqq, ± 51 1*J* 136 

Grenoble, 809, 878 
Gretna, battle near, 474 
Grey, John, ^59 
Grey. Sir Ralph, 440 

Grey, Reynold de. lord Grey of Ruthin* 
365 

Grey, Richard, 4EH 

Grey, Will irnti, bishop of Ely. 417, (51, 
797 bo. 

Grimaldi, GLov&mil, 3H4 
Grueyn. WUliftm, fellow of New Col]08 fl r 
431, 901 

Groningen, T-89; fichool at. 711 
Groote, Gerard, 694 , 711. 787 
GrotLms, Hugo, 645 

Grubbe, JamM* arebbishop of Laud. 545 

GriinowftJd, Mattbiaa, 725 

Gruningcr, Johann Iteyuard f 7&4 
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Grunwald fftumfiibiigJk battle of + 7J, 120 p 
57tt sqq.. 648 
GuadaLape, Decree o£ r 5*XI 
titimliann, 511 , 516 &q, 

( ■ 1 l:l i r 1 >h-t i P An to mo, 67-S 
Guanahnni, or Sim tjalvjidor, Bntiiun&s, 
po’i ru of disemLftrkntloil of Ckdumblifl, 
401 

tiutmehot, the. 403 
Guardi, elfcj uf, Si-3 
Gunritoto, 7S1 

G uoriiux BattUta, hi a Ereatiso Bt i*rdiw 
doemdi ft itudtmdi, 70S 
Ginuino 4 a ?ergna h hia rendering of 
Ho-kirch 1 # mpi wid&Mr 173„ £27, 

705 * 4 ^.; trig Rfpi&tt Gutfmr, 707; hia 
abridgment of CkryaoI qim' Ijwr^krt, 
15. ■ and V ittorino dii Fol In? , ib ,; and Flco, 
777; and Aldus Mntiutiu^ 777; and 
ianoa pannonina, 704 1 n£nl bifthop Gre^ 
796; find Richard FJnmming, 79# sq. 
Gubbio, 162 

Gueldena, dueb y of h fS5T„ 300 nofc* 1 ; dukoa 
of, iff Charles, J cilief* 

Gunstdin, Bertrand du, constable of France, 
2-55, 647, 053 

Guevara, rietro di n count of MiLoto. grand 
seneschal of Nnplcf, 10=3 
Guglielma, Fra, painter, 753 
Guicciardini, Franceses historian. 655 sqq, 
Guido dil Secua, painter* 751 
GuMtWO (Aquitaine}. in the ErtgEiih hbedi- 
eno? Lin 1423 , 334; French conquest of, 253 ; 
govfrmmtht token from duke John H of 
Bourbon, 273; duchy given to ChorlBS of 
Berry, 237; 640.653 
Gnlgaefl I n count in Viennoifl, 303 
Guiguea V, dauphin of Viennais, 314 
Guiguei VH, dauphin of Yiennoi^ 310 
Cruimjir, AnateirQ do, -1133 
Ollimar. Guftunrteruu dc H 493 
Guiiuor«o:g, siege of, 507 
Guinea in^ic, 522 
Gillubsh ootint? of, 26 e 

Goth hs5ft] in ua, hi a jD«di E'l#0»ne philc*Qp hi w m 
673 

Gunthorpe, John, dean of Weils, L31, 715, 
798 

Gutenberg, John, 815 
G Elite, lean de ta, 604 
Guy do DanipiorrOi count of Flontisn, and 
French polio?, 333; adds to hi* proroga* 
lives, 036; bctrothM hia daughter to king 
of England 1 * eldest boei, i'6.; imprisoned 
awl tent to Louvre, ib-t on 

handing ovt-r his daughter, ^3.; break 
with PIj l! i p tiiL' Fair, tb„: makes atltnncc 
with VAwiLid 1 ( ifc., 330; and French 
lnV|fiEon r and John of Avt-m-V MUtnka, 
339 ; surrender of, after second Invasion, 
ibr, imprir,Lined, fli.; relwwd, 340; death 
of H Ml 

Guy of Nomar, non of Gny da Daraplerrc, 
340 

Gtiyeiific, o herald, 24? 

0 * kAp. If. VOL. V|| 1 + 


Gttmnft» BuocolLno, ad^entuiDf, and Giima^ 
139 

Huarlem, 74d ^4, 

Hivbwkkuk, the prnphoi, G62 
Hiihshillg, Anno of, dnohr^fi- of Sar-nny, 
her aLmtu to LuKeiiibnrg purchased by 
CbarJes VU, 257 

Hah* burg, Cuoigundn of, dochcis of Bnvixi u- 
Munioh. 153 

Hamburg, Hartmann of, 320 
nni^burg, Jf^rgaml of, ftrqhdtlflh 65? ol 
Austria, 393. 493 

H Ate burgs, 95, 125 jsq.. 146, 15 j! 611; 

Att ££4j-i:> Albert, Charles, Ferdmund, 
Frederick, indisLt=, Dcopold, Mad- 
tulliai], Philip, Rudolit Kigmaun^ 
Will hurt 

Hadley, William, 43R ^00 
Kaeraus Mta, tht 1 . 600 

TTa^fcnrfln mh|? il r ' 

Hsigue, the,. M&p-nnnn- WuHtreencn MueoEini, 
in, 734 

HftiftLiu] E , oount? of. 353; counts of, disposed 
to defend mnicorttcntJ, 336; equilibrium 
between three ozdots in, 350 
Haiti [lft Kspahola), 402 
Elakon Y r king ol Norway, and tEUCG wilt 
Denmark^, 531; ftTul qlorpy, 635; asvl 
ftbsuJutLeui, ib. r ami duke Erie, 536; death 
Q|. ib . 

Hakon VI, Viri0 of Norway, acco^aion flf. 
540; and uaLrriagB, ih.\ and war AK'asnst 
Sweden and Meckienbiug* 511 p^,; and 
rdcognltion of OEM aa ksng + 612; and 
aeocEBlonof Glaf in Denmark, 343 ; death 
of, ib, 

Hu I'dun Hillj. battle of. 466, 646 
HaJinani, nrcbhishop q{ Ljohb, 310 
Hah, John, m 

lift] Lem, Hobart, bllhop of Sftli&hury. 15 
Hflllftnd p Northern, 533 Souihern, 

637 

Halits Francoit* joins the E^sagno of Uie 
Public Weak J JS6 
Holy HeheEL Rodttll, 669 
Htunhurg, 73H, 746 
HamlltoEir James, lord HamlLton, 176 
Huns, king of Penmajkp Sweden 1437-1501, 
and Norway, hi* election in Lk-tirmu k and 
Norway. 553; and Sehit** wig arid Hotakin. 
ib:; fiotl the connniJ l i0. fc 555; and hurghers 
cl Copenhagen, 653; and the Hiuioa, 

555; and ti'mporary encce&i in Sweden. 
354; and defeiLt in HoktCcLri, l3.; and 
onainiaation ul royal ptnmr in Denmark 
and Sweden, 555 

the GenDAa, and kiTm: Erie Henved, 
535 ; their wciriih and power, 541; and 
import-, and fiipqcio, 551; oon- 
n'di dated itfc HanPftillc League^ *5 h l Ihoir 
war under Ldbock againit j). nmark, 54 L 
K|,; and Uttoh of peace, 542; and truce 
with Norway, afa H : Han&cfltio lq w[is of 
Nlooklonburg, the laaguo find the Danish 
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etu* Lion, th*.; *rni n Mnngfirei’* WO' 
outtiaaL fttt; find wa* * itb Erfc ™* 

547 - p tn^ osaiAtiDce to dwiifeflf^ ^ * 
find relation* with Orifltin I* -W-O; 
And asporU ot Nurwy, 551 j “ d ”*™: 
653; And n» with King Huh* i6 +1 * 

lit, 143, 8U , __. 

Hiirantourt,, Guillaume d^bLihop ot \cidan, 
S07 

lluilerwijL, school nt+ 7LI 

ItAfdTim. duJin, ehjonlctcr, 890 p 4=29 

Hur fleur. ilH4, &S1 

ILajLiw, battle or, 170 
Harlech CHik, 3*5 
HiutingtiiOh James, 

Ekti mountains, 7^4 

Eisan t t'«B P 193 ... 

Efifii&tejnik*, B*hll 2 iJAv P □ \ Lobkovtc*, 114 

|D^ 

Hastings Sir William. lord Hayings* 43d 
Sfiv^bcrg, bJshopftc ol, 155 
Hawkins. John p 431 
Hawkwood, Sir John, etinMtfav, 
pointed equestrian tifp ?71 

Enwtey, John, gd Dartmouth, 365 
Heck, 737 

H*dff*Jy Moor, battle ol. 433 

Htdwig fJsdrinnO, cl Anjou, * 

Poland, 117,I»i &44 + Stiti iqfl-i 570. 5*0. 

Alaiiiwlfir^ hfcodmfiBior ot ©Mentor 
ist-hoo), 711 sqq +p 787 »Mt- 
HcidL^k, tbeloro of. 144 
Heidelberg, onivertity nf, 713, r«9 w W- : 

Cl lltt 1 

Hamburg, Gregory of. i-cuArt, ®9 h 631 ' 

637 S42 

Eeliingborg, CAfitie of, 540, »43 
Semgwter, or Helng^r. 0**^™“*' 
ceUrtta, court phjswuui and aslrtiqg'cr. 
his comnuitlUrT upon FtoleWJ * Quad- 

. ripattUvm, 69*', mi otlier Wurfell r 

Hennq™a, DouFudriqueadmind cl Castile, 
hia (laughter married » John o( Arngcra, 
4BS 

Hear* II, Western Emperor, S09 
Henry ID, Western Emperor, king ol 
Burgundy, 310 ; nod Bm^iullftnchanewy, 

iii ■atBiMauriw-en-’fahiifandSoMliurri. 

ib!; betrothal of; iDjlimctioii suppressed 
br.to-i fimperiid coronfitEonof P i*.;«cleat- 
Afiticfil Wllsoj ol* tt*, $H 
Horn IV, Western Emperor, and Buiftrn. 
dianhiahep*, MlJ and fcv«litortitnjggle h 

i6. ; at Carlos i&.S Burgundy ch^n- 

pert under, *&, 

H<mT 7 V, Western Emperor, 311 oq. 

Behtj Ti, of Eobesafiliufen, Wwtorti Em¬ 
peror, muma®* and conmalic-o crf t u 
w, of Italy, 315 ; and Frederick 1* 
aitiance with dauphin of YlomUdi, 313; 
TUid figamat Humbert III n( 

MauriEDut', i6.; joamey of, to Lyons, »*} 

Richard l banded over to. i&.; P^i^J 


towards France and Welb«fM Biabard J b 
anrrender ol kingdatn to* 317; project ot, 

10 melee Richnfd king - ot Aria. io* 

Henry (VEJ* of Eobtrutaulen. Sting oi kue 
Romaic 319 , _ . _ 

Henry Vll p of LuwmboiE, Western hm- 

HcotUI, kma Qt Enghuul, w. 

the drt*, 730’. WwtmiB lt tf Abbejr, 

733 &q,; and pnioted clumber in pfilate 
□i Westmlniter, 731 r 

Henry IY P kin^ ot England, cjMuneter *L 
36j «,; ol, B6B, M7 «S. 

3791 larding ol. 38^1 snd parity ent, 
303 . 30« iqq.: (Wi coasiitutinii. 303 *i-, 

379 tqq,; mui wlmlnistmtion. 3G8. Sb8 
^q„ 379 *J„ 375 *qq.l ^ 

361 *q,, 4CU; and FntncOr ^ *91-1 iT ' 

Ml.: and OwtQ Gly& D<r. 365 «iq.; and 
finders. 3W H,. j and ltrittaoy, ii--: «g* 
Hanseatic league, it. s and r*F«J- «J; 
and Ciunpaign of SSiiTC’fflbury, *j 
and ibductLnfc ol Mortimer ehilditn, 337; 
and rebellion of UMiliumberiand and 
Edmund Mortimer the elder, ib .s and 
elocutions of Scrope and Mowh«, 
and Burgundy, ar?i and Ireland. 461, 
death ol, 379; 3S9 sq-. 370, 650 Bg* 

Henry V, king of England, ud *» 

Henir TV's abdication, 375; and. *“!>* 
prince, eantioT of council, 376 aq.; and 
desire to intervene in units agalmst 
Armagnace, 377; end of his aseendwJ^. 
377 -ci .; raison troops. 37S; coiMplaini 
ol elmuJcn-rfi. 375 sq-: reconciliation with 
Henry IT, 379; lihftnge OP aoeesaion m 
habits of, tb.; his ideudistic piano eon- 
quest, 379 Hj.i and »». J™ 

Lllard rising. 365 sq-I andaisawinalion 
uSoi i and wirpropfiiiirtui.i^i •« 
RoSmfinifr* 9, m> 651 ; find Bur 
mmdkn filiianc^ ^ P ■ * n ^ 
court, m. m *q. r »51 uq.; Mil camnuuid 

ot the KM. 3S3 sq.i epimuhS on bta 

polity, ft,; und financial cunsffljuenceft of 
wr/sss sq-i And Eeauiart's fimbtUon* 
a^is tbe latter^ l»ua h *5.; A- nii 

adeefis^r 387 i dtAtb <4 *99^ 

4CT2 f 660, 79fi # ,. . 

Hcurr YI. king of England* minorUy OL 
658t fiq^S pasltwa M i *wnf 
France, 11 2A2; kttcr of Jo*n oi Am to. 
246; Emd i sb coronation of , 395; ctoams 
the Channel, ib,; at 'OalaLft, |96; taken to ^ 
Koucrn, 350 ; outry into London, 03^4 hsa 
position fiA king of Franco, 23« «!■. r 1 

usnuinatjon of minority, 39& i 
nn l bftfllth Of, 3&0 «H 
fiction, 399^-; finilMMtid V fidjiiJittn- 
tion, m f find Calwa ne«otLattonl, 401. 

and maiTifigo to Mur^ret>of k h ■ 

462 sq.; find cessmil fft Mmho 403^* 
and Bu5ulk T s cMa, 406 ■*!*** ’ 
tiom! with Cftd^ii mflH + 406 * ' 

psUticm ooncsmiDg houBeboldi Krrati , 
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411 \ Imbecility of* 412; and recovery, 
413 ; cup Lured at Si Albans* ih.; renewed 
imbecility of P ib . ; Find recovery, 4 HI 
4j rouL ol Ludforij/ 1, 75.; Anil capture ft! 
Northampton, 4 L5 F 422; andsw&und battte 
el St Alwuas, 415; mcapaBity uf + »&m *nd. 
flight. JIG: restoration of. 2£7 n 392, 435. 
444 sq.p death of. 437; foundalians of, 
429, m\ 41&, 421. 433, 425 t^ p 433 sq„ 
418. 798 W- 

Henry VXL king of England. land* al 
Milford Haven, 123; wine Rastfortb. and 
become* king, t£ r ; marries Elizabeth of 
York, 430; and Nottingham, 426; rind 
Qiford University. iA; compared with 
Edward IV imd Eiohiud EH. 441; And the 
aounoLlt 445; and court of the Mkish&t,, 
aid court of Request, *5.; and benefit 
.ef clergy. 449; 437, 664, 710, 724, 

799 «, 

Henry YHR king of England* 445. Mi 
Henry II* Wng of Castile* 487, 510 
Henry III* king of Co-siLlc, 479 
Henry IV, king of Castile., character of, 
480; and victory ef 1 a Bigum, its; and 
mirigttCtt for the succession. 489; and 
victory over rebels, i&. ; recognises bia 
gj^tir Isabella ns Lciim to throne, i&,. 
290; reve tU tn Joanna, 4SD; death 
e?f k 487; and Catalonia, 486; and 
Lonift XI, 270 

Henry II. king ef Navarre, count of Foil. 

sire d 1 Albret, as prince ef Vtiuia, 496 sq r 
Henry U, duke o>1 Lower Bavaria, proposal 
to make him Emperor and to COdo kingdom 
of Arles, tm 

Henry III, doko of Bamrin-Limdshui* 129. 
143 

Henry XI, duke of Glogaii-Kronen. 156 
Henry llie Navigator, #te Portugal, prince 
Henry of 

Homy II. landgrave of Hess*. 737 
Henry* of Burgundy* count of Portugal, 
receives Portugal Os luTud 1trtry fief, 591; 
tfonsenls to Raymond's plot to samsa 
Alfonso VI, 595; bis relations with Urmcn. 
ib,\ died, ib. 

Henry, Den, infant of Amgen, 1"0. 483 
Henry, Ban, count ef Kd&zcg* 500 
notary el Hesse, tiS0; his works, 631; He 
EftotU CMir.trmnp Fafjkf Prophets, 383 
Hnnryaon, Robert. 478 
Heresy, to Itohemia starting from Jerome of 
Prague^ introduction ef WyoliPi Dm 
and rrtotosrm, 40; career of John Hus, 
45 a>qq., SO i^jq.: Hussiti&m, 67. 72. 79. 
62. 84 ; Huesitoft, 06 EWjq.. 73. 76 sqq,,. 79 
Bdta., 62, m. m Hj.f 11 The Orphan 11 74, 
m Tabor, 71 a*. 77, 64, 92; 

Taborites, 77 Pf., 89 *qq., 99.02; tee aUa 
(tender tk'TiSk of Voxlanberh, 

Ccrnmid ef Vc-chla, Jaknubok uf StHbro. 
Jui of Pribram. Jan Rokycana, Jon ef 
Zelivo. Jan £i£ka, Jerome of Prague. John 
Wyoiif, Lekyia (Martinck)* MaLlhiJU of 


JaOOV, Nicholas of Dresden, Nicholas of 
Pelhrijnov, Peter Chel£ick4, Te ter of Dres¬ 
den, Peter Payne, Prokef ih* Bald, Slan- 
jatairof Znojmo, Stephen ef Pale*, Thomas 
of StfMt, AdamMeni, '‘ChEb Judge* 11 
Cbiiia^m, the Compact* of Prague, "Four 
Articles of Pogue, 1 * Pteard*. Huneiuii, 
Untit of lha Bmiherheod, Ulreqalsta, 
Wald endian heresy; Martfii V f f but! Inter 
C'Muc(iwugnili!:lheresy, 17; holtDnuuarit 
of Ecseenius IV accuse* Council of Basic of 
eoaoi-PCFctLcal cuuduetp 30; Eugcnius IV 
dcdanhlaharetLobycqnnuLl* 49&q + ; Goon- 
oil of Siena and heresy, 21; Raymond VII 
of T&uloQBoand hemny, J10 
HermonyOtos, Geotge, 783 
Herod ran, 775 

11 herrings/ 1 battle of the; defeat of Aavarg- 
li his attacking Faatolfe*i prOViftion4ratn F 
243 

HurtogeubfMch, school at, 711* 713 
Hesiod, 701 

Heaefi landgraves of k 854, 737 

m 

Hoiliam, battle of. 423 
Hoynlin, JohataUpOf n.ot lunrur Johann E?a 

a Lapide* 763, 791 

Heyteabuiy, gjiUODliLr iflhaol. Wills. 420 
Hlfeeshaim, 724 

Hincnuir, archbishop of Rboima* 885 
Hippocntten. 775 

Hire, L«, that is, Etienne de Vignolles, 230 
rnte 8; won victory of patay r 24& 

Hohbua. John, 643, 8U 
Hoodovc T ThomiSp 417 
fell, thi r 853 
Ho«ke p fnnnded^ 386 

HobenaoSlem, Albert of, grand master of 
the Teutonia Order, duke of Pra&&ia, 
578 

JiohenzollcjUp Barbara of, 156 
Hohe.ni^oSle.ni n John of, hS the Alchamiet/ 4 
lord of half Jlaireuth. 154 s^q. 
HabcmoHera-Wettm p woiwUh Wittolabach. 
149 

Hnj eda, Alonso de, 422 
Holbein, Hanfli the younger, 725 
Holes. Andrew, archdeacon of Wells, 797 
Holland, three orders rn county of. 350; 
juLintoiy eei, 744; and humnm»m, 767; 
838 p 339. 350 aqq . 811. 815 
Hotehan^hi, family of, 579 
Holstein, Gerhard IC. count of, and the duke 
of ScbluAvrig, 587; and Denmark, «6>; and 
northern Jutland and Fdncti p ite; murder 
of. tb. 

Hnlstoin. Gerhsni V F count of. and Bwland* 
537 1 and Sunnis. *5. 

Holatnin.lhecount&of.535, 537aq;.. 541 si]q. 4 
547; ifC Schleswig 
Holy League, 494, 497 
Homer, study of* 79-1 sq.; his J7to4 trane^ 
tated T 775; first printed edition of, 776; 
791, 798, 914 
Homes, the, 477 
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HnmiSdOD Hill, battle Ot. fl«4, 3*6 
Hondow, 492 
Eon^tL^ Christopher uo, 

Humus!. ft. paLnl*r, 73^ 

T^DoriUH m (OoncLo 
HoAoriuSn Tfc* Swom Rook of* 67® 

Hookct. Ri-ebani 640 

H».-jns, School ai, TU 

Hon« p «!M t 70S &q., 70®, 7*5. 7**.. 720*^5 
794,796 

Bomb BrolbwbotMl^ 775. 7* 

Horodlo h anion of t 671 
fiowurd, John, duke of Norfolk, 403 p 411, 
ill 

Ho yn, munis of. 143 

Horn, Albert of, bishop of Mindon p bishop- 
tlcct of Osimhniek, 142 
Hoym, Eric of, biabop-elcct af Hnrieri 
14* &q„ 

So;a, Gcrbwd ol, niubMdiop of Bremen, 
Hi 

Hnya, Jehn of, 143 sq. 

Hgl'sco, cathedral of, "48 , 

Hugh) JMiqU'fSfl of PrOTEiifflS| bang of l™?* 

giig 

Hugh in, dul* of Burgundy, dauphin of 
Ytennota, &I5 sq* p t 

Boflh, bLptsop of Pie* o£ iha Aportolio 
Sed Imler imdabtehop of Lyou, $11 
Eutfli! ircbfeFsfaqp of Beacon. 3L0 
Hugh of Si Attain, 731 
HunuJiiiia, 171 poq^iM, 5S5 t 615 r i04, 7I0 P 

767, m m-* w m» &14 to- 

Humbert!, Whituhimdi, countof Mnaneims, 
aog aii 

Humbert in, eonnt otSlunrienne W* Sam, 
and Frederick Dwbaiwsm, «*; and the 
arolihiihop of Tuwntalae, and tiHfcop of 
Sion, 315 *q. , , . 

Humbert 11. danpUn of Vieniwis, sire de la 
Tour dn tin, cflcrcd crown ot Arlw and 
Vienna by Lowi* o! Bavaria. butdedinw. 

3S3; Fri ncb king'aeupportnmratry to, 

in riTdlrr with eonol of SiWT. 334; salle 
bl| dominion. to Philip of Vnlnis, 0>. 
Hundred Yews' War, the, third eel of, 133; 
condition* in France. 463; three shor, 
period* m, 341 in).; .lew of Ork-an = 
442 toq., 21?; JUifflftm'n ciridte, and 
PutfrT 24fl; MwimtliCMi nw prtfiP® 13 * 
at ChmHea Yll, M9; treaty of Anu P cud 
Ereaeb eoMiurting in capture 

of Futo tmfiM at Toian, lh r l 

English bJtertMrtiffln in Brittany K 2&$\ 
conquest of Nannafidy, MOquffrt M 
Giaiama, ih t \ 647, G&4, m m> ©4, 
gti4 h07 &I1 

•^KSas^ssas 

between [nodal and dan eyrtettii. 58a *q.; 
and hulIbI anteKoniirm, betldirs t*" , l v W n O r 
TMujanwni, and wlatea. WS sq,, ^“-l, 
W5, «K>. 610, 613 Hi., 8)0; and 

social OYolotUm, S90 sq.; roj.n bowraghs 

of p 391!; and emra 1 * famii, *3^ 


mBflnale*' hrmiej, i*-t baronial organm- 
jiljons of. SOI sq,: and crown. 6&3; and 
dL-car ol eiAon. iS-t and anted, lb.; *»d 
nuffnalt'N, SOI; and iourpeolrf*, ood 
the foWdtfV. tb.; and " biUlderuri organ- 
lotion, S04 «!.. WS7.6^ ^ fau , n ' 
iktiqn Of indilijUn^L and wnMmua 
M tlll«iwat» P m* t wid prtxl.jctivity qf 
goldmine 5®7; and mUluiy «ad 
bunkn«. and foreign policy, -bum stf,,, 

And gMto1et p 60-i s and lUvenunUh 
fb4 and r nafi*ntry F 8 fbiUdAi obUgationa, 
ftftHi 1505; and eorilnbiiboni, * 

Wid .. 8*>t. 614; and militia, 

80S tq.. S13; and HoMitiJim, 60*; and 

tonriril policy, 80? «1.; CsrtaoMHfl, 

C16; ftiriinini'ntcil, l37,' _ iP8. Mt, liQT.dO'J 

and Turks, 603 =qq.. 616 R4-, 6 < 
iqqV; ooitawa of. 616 pq,; Mid Mnngul*. 

544,’ SOT; and Renalsiance oreldteoiriw, 

SIS *li,; and huinanlHm, 7D4 : ?<"- 

7444 rtCi 51 kittgs of- Albert. 

Andrew, lid la. Char lea, G4*a, Soloman, 
LadHlna, IrfiwU, UaUhiaa, SlRinmnod, 
Stephen. VLiidi--lau, VlridJflat, Wenwslaa 
Huiigar.', Eli»bolb of. widow 0* t |n E 
Albert C, 41, 117, 139-Jt 31 'JS? f?' , n<5 
Hnngeridtd, K 0 W 1 , tori U'itigerford, 4J9 
HanaeWord, Sir Xbanac, *94 
Hmigwfonl, Walter, terd Hrnltrcrfmd, 
treafinrer of Rnpbknd. S94, *99 
Hwvtinjtdon, John EoUand, e*rl 854 
Hniijwdl, Jo 1111 (Hnttyadi danc»)i rtgont ol 

Himjmit, Tieeroy ami captain-g™*", 
n^lfbat. of Sayny, W»; f 

Nindoriolienir. IS,; Vtdv-oda of TntriBjl- 
vania.lS.j lidcatu Wniid BeJ, 
EcJmh-i*d-diiiFaihHi,ibi; tnkwfortreBKftof 

Sli, Pitt*, and Sofia, tb.l 
VartU, lb.! one u( MCnnultefl 0< 

(SOS; regent, C6. ( 137; cftpialn-jjeii«ral, 
diverted from Aoitria to Crnaails, 
145; defeated at Komovo, 80* i dufemlis 
Belimvle, 148,175, deieitlng Mahomet 11, 
Wfi); death ol. 15., 175; 185. 7fl4 
HunjiuU, Vajt, eou 
n ttw tmflliMgi. dslle Ul t SHSi 
Buie Jobn, birth ot, nnivtreUy 

church Appointment oi, ; fruTiqJi of. 
47 ; fiflorts oiv far sihareb lfiorni, 4b; 
oo comraunion, f3.; ai utirtei^iiy mwtmg 
to djKjuK-. Wycti! + i &rtiric«,5£; ncmltics 
of, pondqusER'd nt ifynod, ol; 

delwm-4 from pr^% Fomtions, oi, # 
Ainocfl dc-nLitiiLir.il to Kutuu How if- 
rcwjtnr of tho onWfirihy. owi Jnhn 

XXIII. 54; imd indnlgencuB, ft3j 

iheoiogicikliiiKlcim.56; oondqmmtian d, 
iA; aad Blgtanand, &?; »«*{”♦ " 

Coustrmco, ««Mi^ or, bi. 

■ttlutHtiMl power* Anile 61 TO nFI “ 
lhA CounaBd 62 iq4 
dovekpuanc, 63 «].; Cz«b fiod 
works of, 36: ^lr 594, m. *9; , 

Hui»it«, berthing energy of, 
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death, 06 &q., antkMd, by Sigismund lo 
nLinkni tk WjrcU|ini 1 ,J 69 ; nurses [if, de¬ 
fend Prague, ib .; T WigiHttmnd debated at 
Vilkov Ikight hy&Ska, 70; and defeated 
At Vv&ehrad, iii.; Boocmd orUBtldo (Lgamrt 
Hussites. TA : they invade Bamberg and 
Franconia: tnanifertuBof: victory o\ t at 
Ihntnii"3i i'h 1 (Tana), ?6; lilten eh men Eh Ln 
Hie piriy, i&. T 76; moderates led by Jafl 
Itokvciuia, 79; eondi Lions urtfavgomblLi 
[or cemcUimlEon, iA, H&| war with 
TaborLteand Orphan troopa, 52; Buttes 
and Emteni OhLuch, 99 sq. ; BOS* 654 sq,. 

m 

H ussitbiu, and the ehalice, 87; And a kl Roly 
WW* 72; and nmbbs^hop Oannul l>( 
Yi-whiA, 79: nud conxpaeLg 0 f Prague, 
82 ; wlmlflrtAntf* of, 84 h I*J4 
Huy, 334 iq* 

Hyde.', -.1 Lknicft de \i T oenOMhjU* 45S 

Ibn-Kftas s wall of HerfoU, SM 
Iceland ,931; and crown's McbsEaflijcai policy* 
513: And English tmtlers, 3*1 r 426 
IglaU (Jlhlavri), eamptiOtfi signed at, 34* 83; 

= itgbUflM's eharteH p™ al r 83; 

ldlialiia Fostlminus cheated At, 95. 97 
lit dft France, 294, 719, 723, 738 
Linda, 139 
India, 518. 524, m 
lmiintiut wupfrMtitimmnbt the, 60$ 

Judies* American, 903 bq. 

Indies, ripic* the, 493, 813 

lafflmnH Stefano. Homan diarist, 174 
Ingsbmg. of Denmark, queen of France, 
916 

InRcborgi nf Denmark, marries Henry of 
Mecklenburg, $48 

Insisted t, university of, 790 H). a 793 
Innocent 13 {Gregorio dei Fapareschk), Pope* 
509 

Innocent HI (Lotario de* Conti), Pope* 188, 

n j j> 

Innooanl VI (Stefimo Alberti), Pope, 73U 
iiuvwnt Vll {Coiimo Migliofmti). Pop*, 
lfl , . 

lnnoccnl Yllt (Buttlrt* CvW), Pffpe, election 
197; and the Dbbnu and Ik no of 
Anjou: and the Grain l and Fcmuttof 
and war with N:ipleE, 199: makes pace* 
199; (Hid Lorenzo da 1 Mddl*U and a 
Hdadd peiwe, tf-t and a Neapolitan 
HtarriagE \iU I an» h ih n 9Q0; and Nftapol Eton 
fitiMrsHinu, 200; death of* fkj ond 
1 n^pH German witch not, 686 

Inavixwl&v, 502 

Inquisition, tribunal of ihe, m Aragon, 981; 
cztendod to Coalite to deal with JadiLsing 
ClmdtiJUiE, ih*; diKtincELOtiH fn Coalite, 
tietween apiecupal authority and that of 
Inquisition, 501 Hq.; royal decree rstilh- 
li-itinft lnijdiflition, 502; haUji r*0Cffflf*inf 
it. ft ; and creeling SnpnnEi-j Ooanoil, ib.\ 
tin-* urAud inqniiUcr, ih.\ n.^rgani^tion 
of Am^'. i:i.ft# iaqniaiiLen, f&; LncjulgllLon 


in OaLaiottia, fft,; imd Mujoma, i9.; In 

lnU? 4 377 sqq.; In sonUiem France, 087 

am 

Invwtltnre^, war of r all, 332 
Iona, St Colnmbo 1 abbal of, 356 
Ij^wich^ 381, 407 

Inland, effeets of ScoWlh itivasEon on, 
452 &q4 fends EH, 448, 453 sqq.. 402 §g.; 
rain nf EnpUsh eupitniMj in ThDiuond, 
492 «q.; resmdptiun. of crown hmdi, ib,; 
lo 53 of northern Wtiifurd, 493; and mc^t 
of cirlow, 458; BleliArd U And, 459 sqq.; 
condition-- dnring LaiicastriAn period, 
■1“U Bq4 fiaJ.lu.rr!’ in ^vmmenE, 463; 
chiefUuns and OsIft^lASseSp ih.: House oE 
York nmi t 40 l-ujU of Kildan? And, 
464 &i-l ennndi. 49$ (62, 434 sq.,\ 

jMirliAmcntfe, 499, 453 aq., 463; stAtutcjs, 
4^3 nq.; hivr courts, 457; chief j^nvemoTH 
(Hid kind's lietitenAiufi. wt' Burgh, William 
da, earl of Ulster* Butler, jwnea, earl of 
WlitHhina And Ormonde, Clarence. Lionel h 
duke of, Mortimer, Edmund* earl of 
March nth! Uistar, Mortimar, Bother, 
cat! of March, Mortimer, ItoRur, earl of 
Miweh and Ulfltcr, Bicbrird, duke of 
York; aTm Conmught, Onhllrt^ Lcin- 
ater, MtmHter^ ThomODd, Ulster 
Irpeo, liver, 960 

Isabella, tlie Chtholir, qnoen of Castile, 
Ltire^tf to throne, IhO sq.; tnarrirtge of T 
339 sq. a 4B9 h 4^7; p™Eamjttion of, 
487; dyarchy with Ferilinand, 487 aq.\ 
and reoou qnifst r 489 *«q,; and Colum- 
hua, 491; and North Africa. 493; 
and AriEtoctACy, 496 sq.; And mdni- 
alpal Adraimstriktioti, 459; and Law of 
entail, 580; And expulsion of iewg h 
500 sg.; and Inquisition In Ca-tiie, 981; 
and in*i-ih tU in of IndlKM. fi02 ’ and admin E^=- 
t rati on of American territories* 15., 58H; 
and study and eoltme. 503 ; death of, 
495; lid d Louis XI, 288 eqrt 7L6, 793, 
605 

Isabella of Fortugah qmwn of Csjtile, 
479 Bq. 

Isabella* inteotn of Arn^co, queen of Fcrto- 
pil. 455 

Jj^iibelhi of I^urainH, queen oF Sicily 
{Maplei) h wife Of King 17$ sq. 
Ifiab^lia, qtieod of Naples, #rr ClormonL 
IsabelI a of Bavaria, queen of Ffauce, 232 
fi q^ 249 

hjabalEaof Portugal, duebpas of Burgundy, 
401 

Isabella of Fnuaee. queen of England, SSI, 

im 

Isabella of France, the Blenaod, 738 
LichiA, 176, 191 
lseillt, 791 

bidom, bishop of Batille, 665, 301 
I^LdorLi. arehbiabop of Kiev* CanUnAl-prEeFfe 
of Sri. Marne] Linu e Hotro, tranalatodtc we 
of Bahina, 577 
blniiL, 585, 805 
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Tide Of Wljjht, 365 
Instil III, king of Granada, 1*9 
Isooxo, rivar, 2SQ 
I stria, Lid ! 

Itj-i.Lv, Stale* oftheChurth. t59*qq., 107 
172* 173, 102 aqq.. 18ft ***-.192 Aqq„ 
199 845.4 Naples, 136, 161 iqit-» 176 iq<l-» 
109 wq jt lia aqq., 100 sqq. E Florence. 
169 , 175. 178 s*J- 3PI iqq,. ®0^- 

200*210-324; Milan, 159 nqq-, 171 sqq.i 
170.193sqq, H 200. 002, 206-218. 984 sqq.j 
Venice, m n 1M>, 167* 170* 189 #q., 181. 
100. 0!^, 210. 214 nqq rs 228 *qq.I ruling 
families and despot* of Italy. 227 *qq.; 
military history of. 835 sqq.; ^ p1vMl> 
TiiiT. 710, 712 sq„ 71N sq M 707. 730, 758, 
742 aq.. 747 sqq.. 753. 764.760 . 775 sqq., 
781 *qq., 789 &qq.. 703, 796 sqq- ®D0 *q. t 
803. 806, *80. 810 sqq.* ucirt ham Italy. 
702 sq.* 750. 755, 7J>4. 007; norths-not 
Italy, 784; sriuth Italy, 750 + 750 
Ivan ill, EAJM. great prince of Moscow. 
560 

Ivan 111, great prince of all Ku^Ln. 577 
I«K 690 

Jacobus Fublioillft Rutii*. 793 &q. 

Income, Master, Jewish eartugruphcr, 521 
JaflquclilU.of BaVftrUl.eoiintesa oi Ilnimiult, 
Holland. j! Ll! ,, her martial and abdica^ 
linn, 052 sq.. 390 

JncqueniJiTt de Heflin* painter, 734 
Jadawii0£ tribe, the. 559 
Jagiello. He Vladyat&v U 
James I* Stewart, ting of Bnnilnrt, taken 
prisoner, 469; nkMd, 470; Marriage 
of, lb.; and Roxburgh, ik m w and dcairtm- 
tion of hem**? of Albany, 471s 
legislative activity. 471 aj4 hii relation* 
with the Church, 472; and constitutional 
development, lb.; ami economic develop¬ 
ment of Scotland. 475; assassination of, 

it, 

Janies n. Stewart, king of Scotland, and 
Crichton and Li vj ngatone. 474; and 
Douglas execnUqm h it.; and chancellor 
Kennedy, it.; and demonstration ot 
aalhority on Douglas lerritoriea, ib.; and 
murder of Douglas, 474 «q T ; and grants 
of property, 475; attaint* euf of Douglas, 
ift. : and forfeited toid&k ipa. It.; taoceas 
of. It.; death of* ft, 

James Ilf, Stewart, king of Scotland, and 
deaths of quean-mother and Kennedy, 
476; kidnapped by the Hoyds, ft.j married 
to Margaret of Norway, ft.. &60; and his 
brother 4.. 476 aq,; and Archibald 11 Beil-the- 
Cat/ r 477; ami Albany, ft,; and the 
Homes, ih.: murder of, it, 

Jaudim, John of. C26 
Jamasarleft, the 656 
Jhiot, Matthias of. 45. 60. 64 
Jamie, Dnm Domingos. 510 
Jauer, Jawor or Gawir, NSehoHa^ hLs fit 
5tt^mhtoajtit« p 681 


Jean de Wetmg. 673 
Jadhorgh. m 

Jenson, Nicholas, 776, 794, TOO 
Jerome, St, 706; Jtju'iflff of, printed. 776 
JetTHalem. 380 
Jwi, L70 

Jesus Col Kegs, Cambridge, 790 
Jew*, the. m 905; in Spain. 500 sq.* 600 
iq. h 905 

JihiaVa, ttt Xglau 

JUkra, Jan. of Brand (*, Aalnuan of Upper 
Hungary* 104 *q r 
Joan. St., o I Are, $re Arc 
J*am. dachess of Brabant and Limburg, mar* 
rlifi of, to Wsncsalai of Luxemburg* 850; 
and Philip the BoM,3&l; 121 
Joan, daughter of Edward 1 of England, 300 
Joan, ilucueaf of Orleans, 090 
Joanna I, qtaffiTl of Kieilj (Naples)*counted 
of ProvEnoi. Avignon to Papacy. 825* 
544, 566 

J ttnna D s q neon of Sicily (Naples |, succession 
pf r 11^3 j and PandolffUo Alopo. t& T i and 
marriage, LnLpri*onincnt, snd rdcAJ'C, 
th.; and G Eovjmn i Caraocioio (Sergianni ] , 
it., 161; and mloption of AlfouM> as heir, 
164; and Martin V, Sforza. BmCCiOi nnd 
Louis III of Anjou. Ik; escapes to Avtr sa. 
163; dies, hq^nlli i ng kingdom to Betnf, ft. 
Joanna, "La BiJtransja,” daughter of 
Henry I V of Caatile. 400 #1-, 523 
Joanna. couotfSS of Eiand&m, 335 
Jocalyns. the* of Hyda Ha U, Herts, 427 
John St, 667 

John XX!1 (Jaeqnw d s Kuae), Pope, 323. 
623. 626 * 674, 670 , 587; Uxtravagans of, 
%>omfrnf qwnx ftott fxhitfnt, 682 

John XXIII (Baidas**™ Cpaaa). Pope, as 
Cardinal-legate ol Bologna arrests Stikni^- 
Eav af ZrtojrciOJUlil Stephen ol PiJed* 36; 
his movements pmviou^ to Council of 
Constance, l *q.; opens Council, 8; his 
alarm at its tendency* 4; hla turiElation 
concerning msigtiiitioo. 3; his flight, 6,58 ; 
case againat him: bit arrest and 
suspension. 7: hi a dcpcwitEon. 8; and John 
Hufl, 54 flq„ 58; and WyeEif's writlup. 
57; 624 

John VII* Fblaaologuij emperor of Con- 
St&lUlnopk,, 35, M sq., 76-7 
John the Qock. 1* king oE Prance, and 
Dauphiud and Provence, 625; and hat tie 
of PoitlfTfl, 647 1 and translAtiona from the 
classics* 702 

John I. king of Castile , 479* 520 *q. # 

John If, king of CiwtiEo, mTrtorily of, 479. 
+02. 488; UmtosoJ* 479; and don Alvaro 
de Luna, ft.* 488; death of t 480 
John I, king of Arngun. 260 ni.ie 4 
John II. king of Aragon* Navarro and Situly- 
164. 268. 183; captured with Alfonso V 
by Omor-M\ 4S4, 176; miycriog* of* 405. 
26S ; andOim ton tV ol Foil. SfiH, 405 sq.; 
end the same and the treaty of Valencia. 
269; and Navanr* 260, 405 eq. : and I^suis 
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30, 279 sq,; sod war with Cftt&loiuanB* 
230, m 486; anil LowM XI r a advocacy 
of Angevin claims to CfttalcmiA. 28^; 
blindness of, 488; and ftocaslLlau, 230, 
497 f 233 ; and Cerdagn e, 290; And Bur¬ 
gundy, 299; death of, 233. 4b7 
John I. klog of Portugal* chosen as against 
Beatrice, .>20; td£&ulut« Andeirt, ib.; 
reduce* pisces holding Tor Castile, 16.; 
elected king;, it.; reduce* Yluuia* Gul¬ 
in a ri-e*, and Rrn^a, i6. j aud Mt]fl of 
Aljubjirrola* 521; marries Philippa of 
l^ne&afcer, ft.; and Ceuta expedition, J6.; 
and grants of crown land*, 522 ■ and ibo 
Lri Jfrinf ci J, ft.; and Cortes 520; and 
iita. 530; agrarian legi.Hbition of , 530 
John II, king of Portugal, and homage, 523; 
and duke of Bra gmm r * plot, .>23 eq.; 
and nobles 1 poESUBdionof towns, 523; and 
bodyguard. 524; and confiAt Ion*, ft,, 
528; and Jefffl, 524; and exploration, ft.* 
532; and treaty of TordesLllns. 525; 
abil ily of* 523,525; and royal bmplaeitvm , 
519- and coinage* 527; and Cortes, 520 aq. 
John of Laif cnbcirg, king of Bohemia, 322 
ik]. i 570* 500 

John Albert, king of Poland, 153, 570, 795 
John the Peariesa, duke of Burgundy* 
engineer □ f anarchy in Prance. 352; purpo sc 
of, §5*; hostility of, to Louis of Orleans, 
ih .; and responsibility of, fur civil war, 
ft.; negotiations of. with Henry V, ft., 
and John, duke of Bedford, ft*; and 
nOUtralitv of Henry V t ib*; murder of, 
232* 352. 354 

John I* duke of Brabant. oonqoera duchy of 
Limburg, 333 

John II, duke of Brabant, establishes a 
mpnesenbUivft conned* 349 
John HI, duke of Brabant and Limburg, 
tranidera alliance to Edward HI, 348; 
death of, 350 

John IV, of Burgundy, dufco of Brabant, 
count of HuLnauH* Holland and Zealand, 
accession of* 352; marriage of. to 
Jacqueline of Bavaria, ft.; deserted by, 
353; and administration of her territories, 
ft,; death of + ib.; 390 
John Cicero. of Hohettsollern, elector and 
margrave of Bmndcnbmg, 150 sq. 

John of Anjou, duke of Calabria and 
Lorraine, 215, 207 fiq.* 271, 279. 282 
John, duld of CtiW, 142 aq. 

John HI* dnke of CleTe, 714 
JoI^l II, duke of Sftgnn, 150 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, *rc 
Lancs* ter 

John TI r dauphin of Viennols, slrr ife I a Tour 
du Pin, and scheme for instituting one 
of T'hillp the Fair's son * as ldng of Arlea, 
323 

John of Avesuet, count of Hainautt and 
Holland* takes possession of the counties 
of Holland and Zeeland, 333; urges 
Eodolf of Habsburg to help him against 


Dampieme, ft*; becomes ally of Philip 
Ihe Pair, 33b; attacks FUndfira from 
north snd’south, 339; contribute*cavalry 
IO Philip's army At CcUTtni, 348 
John I, do Griully* count of Foil, 10*241 aq. 
John, infant of Aragon, 495, 7K 
John, son of Peter I of Portugal* 520 
John, Master, bLahop of Lisbon, 514 
John of Paris, theologian* 325 «j. 

John da Ponte, 579 
John of Saxony, 670 
John of Segovia* canonist, 638 
John of Spain, Epitome, 639 
John of St<-nii.il, 679 
John of W^tphalia. 787 
Josas T archdeacon of Paris, visHationsuf, 273 
Joseph II T patriarch of Consiantinople* 39 
Joseph* ihe Patriarch, 672 
JosephnA* MS, of* illustrated by Jean 
Foucqnet, 747 

Jo4t, jmti-Ciu4*r, margrave of Moravia and 
Br.ir.il'.nburu. duke of Luxemburg, 119; 
election and death of* 123; and Louis -of 
Orleans, 353 

Jouennaui, Guy, known aa Guido Juvenalis, 
7 S3 

Jouffroy, Jwin* bishop of Albl* 783 
Jnuvenel dcs Undns + Guillanme, chancellor 
of France, 377 

Entrif XafBMfl), 349 

Julian, chancellor of Purtugal, 513 
JulierU, Reginald IV of, diike of Guebiers* 
121*352 

Jailers, William I of, duke of Gueldera, 351 
Julieri, William of, nephew of Guy do 
Hamplerre, S40 

Julies and Berg* duchies cl, 142 iq.; dukes 
of, *t* Gerhard 

Julius II (Giuilano della Rovero). Pope, 
previously bishop of Carpentnus, cardinal, 
priest friufa 5’. 192; and Swiss 

allaik on Ixunbardy, 195; and FcrrareM 
war, 196; arwl cftntlsa uf Ostia and 
trEuiarzanr: and Sixtu* IV’* monument, 
197; and portrait in Melozxo^ flWP, ft.; 
aiiAUOcesafn] candidate for papacy on 
Blitua IV's deaths ft.; and Innoccul VIII, 
ft., 198; in France, 199; and completion of 
ckuitihea of San Pietro in Vincqli and 
Santi Apoatolx, 197 

Jungiiagcn^ Con rod von, grand master of 
the Tcntonlo Onler t 578" 

Jtingxngen, Ulrich von, grand mauler of the 
Teutonic Order, 570, 672 
JorumeahJi, 510 
Joetin* the hbtortan. 707 
Jutland. 536 sqq.. 642 
Juvenens* 692 
Juvenal, 706 aq., 709 

Eabbala* the, 775 
Kabiijam, the, 353 
ftfli&arabtMK. 792 

Kan, Ijsulisljui, voivode of Transylvania* 
590 aq. 
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Krtpcla. ra±lge, the, SfiC 

Karl noon, fknrj, archtiiitiQp of Upa&ta, $4$ 

Kjlara. «^£H3 

KaTaftngh, Art, I**- An Qg, known aa 
■■Mar'Munt}ugh, ,r ifi£; Kubmtiflion aF, ih r4 
4CKI; and Roger Hurt inter'a death, 4$ti *q.; 
and English tenna, 461; fdandermc;* of, 
ih.; death or. I ft.; 463 
K^viu^flfa L Murtcugfa. 456 
Kimugba, the. 45? 

KiiilIj, Sir Robert, 647 
KeUUtewn, 460 
Eclhi, battle of. 451 

Kemp, John, fiucttsaiTfilj arebbudiop of 
York and Canterbury, Cardin al-bi^hup of 
Eanta Rufina, lord chancellor, and 
Bedford, 891; islid Gloucester, 304 *q.; 
Mid Beaufort, 399; and cfiAll«3bndsi^ 
394 uq, p 40i; Mid Bipon, 405; and Cade, 
409 

Kenilworth, castle of, S77 fc 469 
Evn.rsi.djr, blihop of St Andrews, 

chancellor of Seollafld, 474 wjq* 

Kent, 403 

Kent, Thotoju Holland. earl of, 384 
mdwrnUy, 365 

Kiq^Qt (Keystiit). grand prince of LLlUw 
Hnift, and defence of Lithuania against 
Teutonic Order, W7 sq.; and quarrel with 
Jfltfielki enter Jattefg intended oCPUTcrsicn, 
56*8; Mid war with, and dflltb, ib r 
Khw p 560. 569 

Kildare, 451; county, 452, 4&2; carte ci p 
464 Rqq. 

Kilgamn. cattle ond lordship of, 463 
■rtf 1 
EOfe, 579 

Kilkenny, 455 r 460 nq.; statute of, 457; 

county, 451 &q t| 456 
Kindi; Arab philosopher, 668 sq r 
King 1 * Ccltego, Cambridge. 693, 797, 80S 
Kingfa.Hill. Cambridge, 798, 800 
Kin&noUp king of Fferete. h\* Kirmm§dn t 675 
EJoflleineubong, near Vienna, 756 
Enlghta HnapitaUnn of St John of 
km. 511 h 744 

Knighta Tempter*. granted a third of their 
nrtjaiidtloirt in the ALemtejo by Afonso ] p 
510 eg.; $14. 517 

Eoipnxk.. WlotMb de, grand master of thn 
Teutonic Order. 567 
Kob^r^rr, Antony, 794 
Katanian ■ Knlmiin),. king of Hungary. r*H? 
KolerasvAr, 596 
Kolo^nArip Ciwrgf. 602 
Kfilmrsrnrip Marti ti H 603 
Eotcrinriri, Nicholas, sculptor, €JM 
K omAatm it 696 
Kftnlg&bcig. $76* 795 

I6nigi»tem t Wombcr too, aiohbiahop of 
T^rt, elector. 122, 126 
Rnpomik, Nicholas, Copernicus. 584, 766 
KormikbAnyrn. 596 
Koroei, Victor in, 114 
KSrOs, the, 591 


KttJOYtt, bailie of, 609; 556 
K fNzya*, eh alter of, 564, 667 ftq. 

Eotibu*. 155 
Kodkolce, breflt of, 671 
faftnitffll, treaty qL 148 
Krwttta. Martin, 765 
Knumdi. 791 
Krevop treatr of* $86 
Kronen. 156 
Entera. banal* of, 601 
Kujitwtap 5541, 556 pq.. 562 f 579; mjtuvdz- 
tw& ofp 566 

Kujawin, princft* of. 562 
Kulmertand, 199; ifr obChdmno 
Enina Horn, deer^e of, $5; 8igipsnnod 
defeated at, 1422, 73; ronterenca (1443) 
between Utmqo Lata and Tabotitet at, 90; 
diet ofp 107; treat t- of, 111 
KyC Wil!Uun, 401 ' 

Kyle. 468 

IjAaeb. 712 sq, 

laetantio*, 892, 706, 709* 770, 796 
Itaisra. the de, 452 

lodklM 1, St, klogof Hunfitoj, $67. m 
Lwliulad IT, king of Hungary^ anarchy 
during roi.cn of, 690 

Ladifllu V . ro^lhumns. king o f Bohemia and 
Hungary, birth of, 137; Hnngarlan 
enm-natinn of. ; under guardiansnip of 
Frederick of kidanf the Bomnns, 

kL. 02; 13 Hp 145; Hndgariaru And 
Austrians well cuatedy of. 145; Is irana- 
fflsred to care of L T Irish of Cilli, 145 sq.; 
L£scm himaelf At fifteen, 146; acknow- 
lodged by Ctwb Diet, 90, 103 nq., 137; 
the termfl, 94; takes oath aft king, 95; at 
Pragus, ib.s goci to BelgnwSe, 146; 
ciecutei Ladiftlas Hunyadi p iA., Oil; 
came* o ft KfalthLaj CorrLdUft, 140, 611; 
marriage of p 95: death of, lb, f 146 sq., 
619; 607 *q* T 010 Kjq,, 700 
LadiAlaft, king of BaptedL 1 rq. s 165, 603 ^ 
Lagntea. Rriand de, archbiahnp of Ytanne, 
324 

foki Uurnti, 669 

ljAisn4, Jeanne, ,k Jeanne Hachcttc/' 268 
Lftmbctb, 37$ 

LampernCHse, 349 

[.amt , Arif di‘lla r Florentine trade 'gild. 

204 ; lew labour employed hy a 221 
Lancaster, dueby of, 463 note 1 f 
T^ncaster, John of fraimlp duke of^ earl of 
Leicester, Lineob and Derby, claims 
threde of Ca&tEle, and malted alllAHOC with 
Ferdinand I of PoTtqgal, 519; 97$ noU 1. 
651 

Lancaster, Maud of, 456 

LancnidriAnip the, S71. 274; chaps. xp. 

3tiu 

Lrivndsno, Criitofom, 799 

Ixr/hfrcvf, imperial nilefl in upper and lower 

Hwabk 116 

f jmgen.,. liudo] pb, dean of, 712. 769 
Langland. William, 624 P 
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Langley, Ttiosauuf. bishop of Du rh a m , ^7? 

1 8 lephnn, EiircbhlHhop of CanierhiiFy, 

282 

J*ng Li\n K T||onmB ,pr0v0at of Q Often ’s Gollctfe, 

Oxford, im 

Languedoc, 234. 241 sq. r 257, 3M. 2*4 sq,, 
am: mtinil painting! in* 733 
Lanhoao, HUtta of T 506 
Lin7,l!B«lsb 1 
Laoti, 240, 749 
Lappa, the, 6^5 
Lame Haven, 450 

Lanca-ris, Constantine, hie OrwiiMfjufiiitaJ, 

776 mj. 

Lu&carK JuiQfli 776 eq^ TBS 
Ladttaft, Dumiad, 245 

Latimer, WLIiLiitn, bishop of WotMlter, 

SOI 

LdLliuin, 167, 100; ahfl Gunpagna 
Lftuder Bridge, 477 
Laaderdnle, 460 
Lsui, treaty of, 144 
J>apen, battle of, 646 
LAflimtiu^ Lie Fnudifl, John, 601 
Lauren til, Okf, archbishop of Uplift, 547 
Lausanne. 300 
livens* Maltit an de, 350 
League, the Italian, 214 fyj + ; considered no 
longer to extol, by Y< nioe, 2 16; but irnny 

of, oppwea ColWaa, i‘bu| fttimafor policy 
of, lb. 

Lebus, bisihoprji* uf, 1M 
Leotouro, ilronghold of, 370 
Lhd, Genud, 787 

Leftm, J toques, of Etaplea, 6B6, 786 *q* 
Log bom, 002; tffcflt of ftoquiait Loo, of, on 
Florentine mercantile mwiM, 331 
Irfgnuno, John de, cUnGtlifil, 560 
LeLcedtar. 3S3 

Leinster, 450 Mj., 456 pqq+* 468 si| + 

Leipzig, 789 T 703 

Lctrto, riL-ita of, SOS; pine forest oh MS 
LekX, 455, 450 
Leland, John, 700 

LdKi£rfr p patrician* of Flemish Lovrfii h 336; 
towns controlled by, fit difference with 
town* ruled by ChTiurncr 1 ^ „ 841 
Lemhorg (Lvot, Tjwow), 600, &SS; Armenian 
bishopric of, 566; Catholic arahldihoprio 
of. 

Lbucijciih 55S, 562 sq,, 579 
Lennox, Hjr Duddbq, eighth coif of Lennox, 
eiccntfil, 471 

Leo VI, the Wise, emperor of Constantinople, 

«P7 

Leo X (GiovAxm! de fc Medici), 109 oq.. 232;. 
pope, 666 

Leo Hthvrwa, 679 

Leo trairalator, 371! 

Leon t kingdom of* 428, 504 eqq.]: *tt fll» 

Cftfitife 

Leon, Rodrigo Ponce do, mpirqub of 
Cadil, and pant of Cordora r 4B0; 426 
fjtonar of Foriogsl, Western Emptoeis, 
Ttin medi ^ Frederick HI, 145, 175 


Leonor of Aragon., qdc*n of ParttlBalj 
regent for Afonso V, 522 
Leonor Telks, queen of Portugal, 619 &q. 
TjwinfirtL queen of NdVHITfl, of Fol*-, 

3SB, 435 

fjeon-DTu of Aragon, dnobeno of Ferrnra, 

ISO, 106. 227 

Leotxdd of Babenberg, dctkfl cf Aoatrui, Sib 
Leopold 111, of Hnbybflrg, doke of Ans-trifl, 
117 eq,, 647 sq, 

tjflopold f &on of the duke of Anntrift, 660 
Le*oan F Jcau cle, b^inrd gt Aita^iww, 
count of Comminffc*, mMshut of Fmnoe. 
principal iidi'iseroi Tjous;: XI f 277 1 accusefl 
Lt the IjtML£Be of the Public Weill, 090 
JjThIlo, Euphemiji, iff juft countess of Hoaa, 
470 

Leals*, Mary* 470 

Lft&uk tb* Black* priuoe of_Bn.--t Kujawski, 

aiemdM Arid Ltntzyia^ 556 

Leuligbeil, S64 
LeWLt, ll»r 221 
Lareruii t. 450 

Lmris IV, of WitleSiibfiah, ib* 

Woalom Emperor, dokv of Upper Bnnrfii, 
jminiaj^ of. So MarRiirei of Mesihi, 856; 
deikth or. i5., 351; 150, 322 &qq„ 021 aq., 

621, 626 M. 680 

Lewis tbo Great, king of Ennguy uad 
PoSand, fttmi of, 601; and Lalmilti^ i&.; 
and i&,; and Gerbia, i5 r ; und 

SitaAva and Xil&vO, iL ; nnd Beiirrade, fb.; 
and Bulgaria, if#. } and Tlrtteh drincLf':ill- 
iics, i5,; and CTOwn of Poland, lb.; and 
cUlvalric ooremoniee and coftoHMU 602; 
and the arts, fb.; and tmivcnitj of ?4&s p 
fb.; und Act of 1361, to* ; death of, 603; 
590 Ml 

Lewis 1J S king of Hungary and Bohflfida. 

611, 610 

Lewis HI. fleeter palatine of the Rhine, % 
12% 127 iq., 130 

Lewin |V, eloelor pnlalinn of ihe Rhine. 

140; m , , ^ 

LewjH Tit, duke of BftTwU^IngnkM^ 122. 
143 

Lewis VIII P duke of Baririn-Ingolstadt, 143 
Lywift fX P duke of R*Taria-lAndihm. 144^ 
793 

Lewis L bmdgrate of Hesse. 354 

Ltfj ppflOm ffltipdpfcinM, Florenriois inw, 

, , 

Lbmnlte, Tristan, |HfOV0fitof lbs UlaTribldi 
of France. 207 
LibKii, ■ ft Llpany 
life! of /Tnyiijft tbfi r Sb4 

LiW luttt, ibe, eKribed to Hermes, 67* sq. 
Lib*r rati:* or Liber JwytKtsti, 675 
LkbSrid. 370; cathedral, 723 
Liege, epiijuupflJ principaJitf uf. 332 ; town 
of, and temb’century tflJing moTi’eiiiefit, 
38*; participalson bs development of 
and working cli&Mi, 336; flgf- 
Lalett during fourteenth eentury by oon^ 
dioLs of rich mid poor* 347; wpaltnesi ef 
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Index 


prince-bishop helps bj lesser folk 1 ' cl H ib* ; 
ftrwt killed 13I2 r "^al folks* 1 of; 
Surrender communal govc mmiin 1 |o the 
32 crafts. ft., 548; fflOEWtllnt3ffliof t derived 
from piftee-ireatic*. especially |tfAOC of 
Feihc, 319; added to, by Peace oi the 
Twenty ^Twq f i* r ; craftV Eater bi story, fA* 
350; inflict with dmrks the Bold, 234 
KN„ SMifl.S 273, 111 
lilEi, And trade, 334; to Franc* 

lay Feaca o t Paris (132% 341; to be 
returned to Flanders, by maitioge-settle¬ 
ment of 13$9. 345 

LaJy, William. High Master of St Paul's 
School, mi 

Limbo urg, po| de, and hit brothers, 
734 &q r , 747 

liEmburg, duchy of, under John I of Brabant, 
333; and the duche&a Joan, 350 n 354. 
353, 358 

Limerick,, county* 453 h 4<p4 
Liuiia, 510 

Linacre, Thom**. FeUon? of All Souls, 
Oxford, 431, Stifl aq, 

Lincoln, cathedral, 723 WJ. 

Lincoln College Oaford* 768 iiq. 

Lind«ty. Alt sender, earl of Crawford* and 
1 - band 11 wit h earl of Douglas 474; attain tod. 
474 aq L ; submits, 475 

Lipauy (Liban), battle of (1434), 82, 01 p 
U2 t 655 

Lippi, Filippino, 7?2 P 776 
Lisbon, Alfonso VI render* It tributary. 304; 
loss of. ft.; surrenders to Afonso I, 966; 
two attacks on Lisbon by Yusuf, omptiw 
of Morocco. 511; dean and bishop of* 
513; expulsion of the bishop. 514; town 
dedans for Afonso HI. 515; bull apalfist 
him publiiihi’d In, 517; rebuilds walls 
of. 516; Castilian blockade forced, 320 
Lithuania, ita romponc-nl parts, 559 sq., 
579; iTvdmpon of Volbynia, 561, and 
of Podolla and the Ukraine tfc.; dynastic 
union with Poland, 570; surrender of 
Sunogitia, &69± nod Its recovery, 370; 
conversion to Christianity, flL* 581;, 
573sqq4princflafidL4rrgenealogical table. 
586 

LitomAffee, Hilariui of, 106 
Littleton. Sir Thomas* legal writer, 429 
Livingstone, Sir Alexander. of Calendar, 
474, 477 
Livonia, 6 4 H 

fi rrr tou raoii t tho, 299 mote l 
Lirrefl, Henri de, provost of Hue merchants, 
FArls. 2 M 
Livy h 705 sq., 709 
Llanftepbftn 4 euUe of, 408 mA* 1 
Locher, Jacob, surname*! Pbilomusns, 791, 
793 

Lochmabcn. 407 

Locbner, Stefan, 745 

Lock*. W illiam, 63d 

Lodip 206 iq., 212; pew % 214; 794 

Loir*, river h 24B 


Lena, 439 

Lebii, Marti nek, a priest, commonly known 
aa. 77 

Loll arils, the. LulUnly, 563, 376, 3R5 sq. 

Lombardy, $'25; ait of, 716, 764; SO*! <« 
Chan, n piotn 

London, the Tower of. 409, 411, 437; 
Tower Bill. 422; St Pwil% 365, 414. 
796; Guildhall. 409; Cbeapside, ;6,i 
Pouniney'a Inn, 366; London Bridge, 
391,109; SIGUm'i Fields. 366; Ci*rk«n- 
hU Fielde, 409; Mile End. 409; the 
Thames, ik; tntw of Coort, 702; St 
foul’! School. 715 #1.; 396,330,391, 393, 
396. 416, 445, 435. 729, 601 
British Mbmuih, MSS.it, 779,731 si).; 
drawings, 765 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 738 
National Gallery.Wilton House diptych 



battle piece by Uccello, 771; altnrpieee 
panel by Masneclo. 772; Mantegna'* 


picture, 770 
Hampton Cooit, and Mantegna s 
pointing* lb. 

Loo, Hulin de. 742 
Loch, 385 

Loftef, Femao, chronicler, 519, 523 
Loren Eelti. Ambrogio. 760 wjq. # 785 
LdrtnreiLi* Fietrop 760 sqq. T 706 
fjorenro do" Medici p i« Medici 
Loreto, count BcmrJo of, 319 
Lorraine, Lcwer. duchy oU 
35$ 

Lorraine, Upper* duchy of* 358; and LouH 
XI, 278; conquered by Charles the BdM t 
229 sq.. 358; recovered hy ib + | 

manuscripts from, 732; dutua ^fp 
Charley Jobti. Itcn4 

Lothar EH, of Sapplinhufg. W-Brtem 
Emperor, and the Burgundian and Pm- 
t tngol nobility. 512; and Amadeus III 
of Matiriflu nc/ Bui nsJ J III of Burgnmly. 
and Conrad of Mring^n, ih. 

Lough Foykr 450 
Lough Ncagb, 44$, +54 
Leak VI. king of France. 325 
Louis VIL king of Franc*, dealings with 
Frederick Barharuasa and AJexOffllar HI, 
313 sq. 

Louis VHI, king of Fufice. 318 b ij. 

Lollih. Bt. IX, ting of Franc*, 2+7 nttfe 2; 
ruarriagfl of* with daughter of K*ymo|^- 
Bercugnj IV„ 519; and patronage of 
painters. 730 

Louis X f king of France, fails to occupy 
Flanders, 341 

Louis XI P king of France, In youth i fleipa 
Dieppe in revolt 253; and JhruphmOi 
264 ’ and PrayutfW, 265 P 275; &nd 
Charics of VUn* h 269, 271; and AgM* 
Sorelt 270; court at Grenoble, iAs 

MtiviUes in Dauphin^ ib r ; Uoaiy with 
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Savoy, and marriage, 2TI, 375; lay* 
wasto Bu^ey, 271 \ and BIms-i 216-, 266. 
271; refuge hi Bmgundy, ih, t 275; ajid 
FiimmLe^ 271; English policy of, 271 iq^ 
4B3 # sqq„ 437 s UQ«Ion of. 275; bifl 
phy&iqae, lb., 305; good qualities, 276. 
302. 305, aivI had, 273 *q.; tiloa of hi* 
Letter* Anil Milanese ambassador*' 
dobuulches, 276; discharges ofiieuris: 
abolishes Pta#iHtk : hia 

treatment of clergy: and higher and 
lower nobility. 277; and Somme Iowm, 
the LUgooii. Tool tuid Tejdan.378; fcnd 
Meiz. tb.; and Francis H, lb.? and 
bouse of Bourbon, lb.* 979; and John U 
of Alston, 272; and Dunote, and John 
of Calabrin. ik; and Sfovza, iA; ftTld 
Charles of Orleans. (b.; and Savoy, ih.% 
Aragonese projects oi* ib-; and England p 
280; and Leaguers, 280 aq„ 2&il; 
Monti hbry, 284; and Gcnfluu* ib>; 
recovers Si omaandy: Pdmnne, 285; and 
treaty, 7B6; John V of Airnagnac and 
Charles of Berry p 267; and Henry YI, 
ib,. 433. 435; ami John n of Amgen and 
Gaston IY of Fols. 289; and Roussillon r 
270 *q., £38, 292, 487: and Charts the 
Bold, "183 E»q.; and Ferdinand and 
Ig&beUa. 290; and Edward IY" S 433 ng.; 
and Treaty of Piequigny, 299, 392. 436- 
Rend H h 201: and <Jumcg*be. lb,; army 
of, ib,; and Dole, it.; and Amos. ib r ; 
and peace ofAmu, ib,. 292; aflddomnin, 
39ft aq.; and dukes of Brittany, Bourbon, 
Orleans, and Sift d'Albral, 292; and 
Akncnn, *93; And Italy, ib. p 224; and 
Holy Sw. 204; Belf-jUnification»iA: and 
public opinion,295; andpublloogscmblias^ 
ib.; and €<mfM iU* Akt&s and £1**. 206; 
and appointment*, state department*. and 
council, ib M 207; and the Po*u w 297; 
and mnnlcipalitiefi, 203 sqq.; His 
financial resources. 298 §q* 9 909; hh 
industrial enterpri«! r 301; and commer¬ 
cial policy P ib.; patronage oE art and 
letter^, 302 sq L ; and intercourse with 
Italy, 783; and printing. iK\ and 
astrology, 684 nq,; foal year* and death* 
004; 139 &q,. 659, 716, 747. 819 tint* 1 
LouiaXU, king oE France, dnfeo of Orleans, 
218. 292. 519.522 sq.. 784 
Louis XIV. king of France, 649 
Umis I, Ake of Aldan, count of Provence, 
anti'king to Charts III of Nn|]«, 327; 

ry^d patronage of ATt. 733 
Leilas II, duke of Anjou. count of Provence* 
claimant of Naples, 239 fttffr 2 
LeoLa U3, duke el Anjou, count ot Provence, 
claimant at N*pl«. 364 sq. 

Loufl p dale of Savoy p his alliance with the 
Dauphin Louis P treaty with Charts YIL 

OTlsW* _ 

Louis If. of Nerers, count of Flanders, 
marriage of. Ml; rovol I Against, atBrug^ 
ib r ; capture of* at Cnurtral, and imprison¬ 


ment, of. at Bruges. 343; and Philip of 
Valois, ib.. 343; terms imposed by. on 
Bruges and VpreS, M2; flight of* 844; 
death olp ih m 

Louie lit, do Malle, count of Flftiidera p and 
Tpregand Brugt--?, 345: and Ghent; and 
Lbs French and English fovereigns, ib.; 
and ihesuecMion to Artois and BurgUDuy. 
lb,; and his di^hter's latAiriagp. ib,. 
350; and prosperon* classes. 3-ifl; and 
rcactinnary movement at Brngd* P i*.: afla 
Chmrio* 71, ib r ; deal b of. 347 
Lcrarenco. Teresa. 520 
Lonth, plains o£ T 450; county oE p 462 
Louvain r and Dommesrec, 336; craftsmen 
and municipal govenmaent of. 347; and 
entry of dukca of Brabant. 349; Retool 
ai p 711; and Dieriok Bouts, 743; and 
his Last Snpptf Id CAlhcdral of. 744 ; 713. 
796. 7S7, 7«9 

Louvctp Jean.p pfEMrldenl of the Chambr* drt 
Cvwpta. Ak. 239 

Low Countries^ the p FnrU* AdvalUn*e* t 
xVrrfcrian^, 333; racial origins of. ib r ; 
political division ofjb,; oomponent parti 
of, lb,, 333; eomiucKlal mawmum* in, 
334; economic development of Flanders. 
Bnvhant, Toamai, Yalenciemi&s. Libge. 
Holland. 836; statn* of towns in. 348, 
communes of, and government, ib.„ 349; 
604 p 787. 819 «qq.; »« abo Lorminfl. 
Lower 

Lubari, prince ol Volhynh, 560, 565 
Liiheefc, 112, 541. 51S Ml, 55S 
Lublin, 579 
Lucan. 706. 709 t 783 

Lucca, and Wfll With Flnrcuce, 205 aq,; 
arttrtia aclivlty of, 750 aq*; cathedral, 
monument in. 768 sq, 

Luocaa. 488 eq, 

Lucerncr*. 127 
Lucian, printed. 777 

Lucius 11 (Gheturdd Cacdonamici^ Pope, 
599 

Luayj Anthony de. justiciar of Ireland, 453 
Ludef. Peter, 789, 792 
Ludlnrd, bailie of, 414 p 422 
Ludlow, 414, 423 

Luigi. pfttriaTeh of AqulSela, oordmaLpricrt 
of 3. Lorenzo im Dajmi* o, papal cham¬ 
berlain, and death of VSfccileacbi, 170; 
and command of fleet against Tiirkj p 175 
Lull, Raymond, 862 
Lmpictp fymroum, the, 678 
Lumlcy. Manmdako. bishop of Carliple. 
399 

Lana, Don Afvaro do, oonstahls of Cnatlle, 
and government of Ctatile, 479; and 
Queen Isabella, 472 sq.; And Henriquesi 
John of Amgon. and Charles oE Virnut, 
485; and Moorish wor p 488; exectitlon 
of, t80 

Luna, Antonio de, lord of Lcarro, 432 
Lnna, FbIm de, archbishop of Toledo! 470 
Lupltuit of Barcelona. 668 
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Lupo, Sonramonte, SI'S 

Lu^utin fL*lwU*>, TO, TE, 61, 07, 106,576. 

Luther. Martin, 613 aq Ill, fi, 602 
LuitsiiibflitrKp Jocquelta of, dowigcr duch^H 
0-1 Mfcii Manias Rirara^ 433 
Luxembourg. tohn oil lord of Be&atrfosri 
and th# earl of Salisbury in Champagne, 
341 j eemmaniU before Cotafi^pCi 249; 
Jo^n nf Are uUiin to htP ensile, i&. 
Luxembourg. Louts of, oauut of St P-d, «m- 
5 *abIo of France, 2*4; eieculton of, 290 
Luxembourg, WaJemn of, count o! St Pul* 
365 

Luxemburg, wuntj and Jncht 1 f-f, 121 , ll$B t 

ss» F 3 ^; zu> 

Luxembnrgf., the, 95. 117 „ I25i fill 
IittKimbtErg, fSaldwin of, arehbl&bop of 
Tr&m. olectOFr 326 

Luxemburg) Elizabeth of Qteh u, duress 
of. 121,355 

Luitmburg, WV-nceftlAH of. duke of Luitm- 
buig nod Erehunt, rows k> Jo|!rui« 
EmM *, B4&; »56 oq. 

Luisuil, 253 

Lydgate. John. 417 , 

Lyndwood,Willi*nJ, bishop of St DathU^ 41 i 
Lynn, 361 

Ltoo fc Gaston do* 490 

Lvoo-;, town and county iii Borsnuidmn 
kingdom, 308* archbishopric of, dOS,. 
824; road through, 307; Frederick Bar- 
baftHBU and, 313; French king nutter of „ 
331 ; artr! M Lragaiof Public WoftI r "' 261 ; 
and LouU XI 1 * communique, 295; fair* 
of, 302: edition* of Gunivul** -fwjm 
JfnUowm from, 680; and Pwliti& h 788; 
and Tr&fiilfieFn pic-4.15, 

Lyon*, Agobard, archbishop of, 566 
I jY m, NwWm de r bU JFjjwifioJiMi 775, 606 


Mac Aedft, Maloeht, archbishop of TUAm p 

454 

Mu Garth Y| Trig, of Bcnnttw* 460 
UaaADMld, AJramder, lord of the Iilesi, 

469 

MacrtimaR Donald, lord of the Isle* F qnar- 
nvlts with Albany over earldom of BOR 1 ?, 

470 E defeated At H&tIbw. 470 «q 
MinJonaM. John, lord of the ]dle*> 403 
Macdonald,. John, last lord of Uttlal«f»rl 

of Bom, and ,fc bAnd" with writ □* De^gUa 
aud Crawford, 474; in arm* Against Jam Off 
Id, 476; Attainted^ 470; submission of h 
47C: bLi carl dam of Ro- forfeited, lb,; 
477 Kq, 

Mms Dwuaids, rise, 465 
Mac l>Li#Rli&( the, 463 
MeGuincew, Ait* 453 
Much-; l, Demrd, bin hop of -CiiStre^, 293 
MAahifiTelli, Nldcolb, 174, ^ SHI, 6 M sq. 
MtudodiDp battle of; 216, 606 
Mao Mih do t Eocbj, Jfil 
Mao Murrpngii, Art, king of Utnster, rebels, 
456; i f capLuied, 457; dLei to prison, 15. 


Man Mnrroo^b. Arl b of OkinAalugb. 4AS sqq. 

Mike Muitough, Ikbfmoti 45H 
Mac Morrough, JJonnvll, son of Art, king Of 
Leinri»r> 455 * 

Mm Mtirtough K Dcnoogb, king of Leinster, 

462 

Mao OnlUlfh 469 

Mite Sheehyis, Ibe, 463 

Mu SwwB(fs f thfl. 463 

Mr^vil, binstd of, 59 L 601 

Mao WilUiim Lorftirtr* tUt*_ 461 

Mne Willi Ain U^hUsf t ibo, 464 

Mm \VilLLuJns r tbfl twr>, 468 

Mndcim, 432, 496 h fWt 

M&tJcleitie p of FraJiOt, prineMd of ViAttft, 

95, 496 

MAe^tricht, 142 h 332, 334 
lEnfiil-in intimui, of Portugal, 510 
JldiTw, BcMdffttO, agnmon wrilar, 065 
Magdakii CoUt'ge, Oifonl. 423 709, «61 

Mrigdebitrg, 679 s 726 sq. 
ilnglo, wltcbcrAftp nn-trolog;- And Akbetnj : 
OQntribntlc™ of Et^pt. aab|lonm mid 
Pf-rjlA, M0; ffebenjjtio mrtrol&gj. nnd 
cults, tft r ; ilie subject LltKyniAn LiU'3fnture T 
tfj, * fclditmnn from Drqldie and German 
krre 3 iV; bat Cbrifitian o.pp -,i Lion, 6V : 
early Cbrlstbinlty and magic, 661; dia- 
bolkQoJ and nmttmd magic, 662; lenmwl 
and popular magic, 663; mflnenee of St 
AiigUntine. 364; early Alchemy, 15.; maRin 
In t^urly Middle Agee, 684 3q.; Celtic folk, 
lore, 663; other KuperstUinna, lA; Anglo- 
SrtXdn, Latin and Arabic ydience h 667; 
Arabic idcbumy. 367 ; ATicenruv, 868; 

iranpktinna of Arabic astTdSogyi 66^ *q, r ¥ 
Iwetftb-C^niurv Latin writert, 669 > astro^ 
logical tbc&ry,"069 m \ aubdtvisiona, 

671; geomanc-y, 671 .; di rinat ton from 

dreflnis p ete^. 372; Arabic And Litthi W- 
Cb.-IDT. 672 sq r ; occult rtrtmal. 673 sq,; 
poiSL-iiw, 674; Images and itook^ of mngso, 
Pi^ulrir, Lff^r , Ptramid**, 675 [ 
magic espenmenba, 375 eq,; witchcraft p 
676 aq,; lievolopu-.^irt ot n£fcrtdogy fc 877 
&q.; and oppositiOD, 15,, : otbt-r 

etipOTjenLa oE h api^rtti lioit P 601; alchemy p 
682; prcdtekion& i 383; nslrologj at courta 
and anlver^iSe-. 683 *q.; S^mon Pbirei 
and PicclddlA MlMdoK3fV5; the witch¬ 
craft deletion h 686, tnul it« anteeedc-nts, 
387; #« nL<s h!4 j. 

MAgnin JI F Smek. king of SwTkieri and 
Norway P accession of. 536; rtr.d ScAniu, t 
537 540; and northern HalLood, t*. % 
mATTiafte of, 538; prevision for snccesidffci 
of his sons. 538 pq T ; and a nattonnl w*lc 
for Sweden, 1139; and divisi-n ofS tfodac. 
640; and king Hakon’ff mairiagc.^ie-d 
depMHion of 1 t5.; re^trloUnl terrllory of* 
641 

Magri, rlmr,, 232 
MoRmb, Morocco 
Mugiarw, 1 he. Hnflgarr 
MahJterg-LAhTi heiresy of, 140 
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Mohamet tl, OimmitH Sultan. 185, 195, 

coil. 050, 053 

Mnio, tiTolltflults de, fticlitUhap of BpsflU, 
WT 

HMjaftlilVt Antoinette do, 252 
Mnyr h Mrirtm, ehw>cdEoroI Bavaria. 98 

m 

4SI t m 
MAlogft, 480 feq. 

family of, HKL aq* 

Mjdatc^fci , Cario,. lord of Rimini, 1, lb- 
MilfiMBtit, NawiK Lord of OiflMWt 183* 
im , s 

UA^, Rundolfo OI p tori ot Ml Afid 
Bergamo, 182, 301 
Maiitt?#!*, Paul*. 700 

MnSnlesta, Robert*, lord of Kimuu, «- 
cupliM Rimini, 180 nidi Ferrante in 
barons* war, 191, and Venice; ifl FenattW 
war, 19$i defata Alfonso, 3 dcatu el, i& ; 
Halntarim SlgMoiffe PandoEin l*.lmd o( 
Bimini and Fano, 178 sq.. 183* MS, 
177.779 , , , 

Mjklat-'dtsL. Mabttestft, iord of Ffcaftro and 
Fowcmibrcnie p 102 
Milling. school At, 711 
Mali picro, Pnmpcro. dogp ol Venice, 184 
Mallei, AlberigOp 279, 2$5 flq.. SW 
jfalmse*' Wtne r 532 
MaioTj/Sir Thorny 422, 420, 817 
Miilp^n oAfiUe of, 216 
MnJvowL* gnpc* 03$ 

Mamitti. Antonio,, 173 

Muifr^ip AaLorm 111, Lord id Faenaa, 21* 

MAnlmiL Jacopo* prefect of Vico,. 160 

Manfrrdi. ihe, 150 

MiL'nfF&docLtA, 103 

Maniliun, C68, 793 

Mkujtllirdm, 8 

Manriqucz, John Gan?ifl t ilQaillilWp of 
Oompattclm 030 
Man&n Lo- t 785 

tf Tij^gnU Andres, 200, 778 sq. 

MafltUA, and GotlJAg* family, 227; p&lft©* 
at, 238; 708. 710, 777 tq. 

Ifmtnaim e, Baptist** 788 
Miguel 1+ Conmenua, emperor of Comtui' 
Einopk', 387 

Manuel 1, the Fonurmto. king of Fortuga], 
020, 52f fc ^ 

Mar, Donald, earl ef, TUgsnt of SaoUAnd* 
40* ; other sari# of, «* Stewart 

MaMbfm 

Marbod. 073 

* HfTOeL Etienne, 345 

M^reellu* Empirical, thd Fu rw pach! ii, 
005 

March, ti«]i|{« T earl oft 471 

Ifwmhft, OliTiof delft, Burgundian chronicler, 

m PI Oti Ip 3*0 

IhniMi Fmj Antonio af, 491 
Hutofl G-recua, the Hbtr fynitm oh 67$ 
MarammA, the, 168 

Margaret, Wwura Emprew, eeuntosa of 
Ealmtu^tr Holland, ami ftcolind, 350 


Margaret of Denmark, queen of Norway* 
education of* 543; mvnsHj of, 540, 513; 
and Ol&l'A duc^^QTi in BwiiMik, 043; 
jmd ffovcmmfmi of KarfuL i5.; nn.J 
gcbleawifl, ib<, *46 kj.; and Btttil*. 043 

2 j. p 047; and v** Of Nldara, 543; and 
celiEHt af Eric of Pomaffuiift. 544 5q,; 
Aad flwWfiiHoAl policy i 046; and Btd- 
mmifttrmtlos, Aod jcsumplioii^ Of 

t Amis, 547; dentil of, 545 
Mir^itret nt Norway, quiscii of Scoliwifl, 
477, W0 # _ t - 

Marowtl of Anjou^ queen ol EopW* 
marrift^u to Henry Vl. 402, 252; and 
Surrender of Mftine, 402 fiq.; and birth of 
A wn, 412; And rogencji 15- J and doko of 
York's position, 414 ; and Hlij^infiot to 
midluiuh, iJ&4 and. Cbe«bLre gentry, i^; 

And rvLuforoemcntS^ 415; and seoOflhl 
bailie of Si Albana. and llsgiLl, 41$t 
wnl Chsa\m YE, 271; Altd U>ms XI. 2*0, 
2*7; and Warwick, 38? 

MtrgATOl, rinebe.-; -; of Burgnndy^ goimiLbA* of 
Fland.erfl t daughter o L Loubi dti M&Ubi 345 
HArgBrat of York, ducheu of Biirguudjp 
434; |K|ionc^4 ol Canton t 431; ^85 
Mwganat, Aonnkia of Fiandom, 038 
MArgwLlcne ol Jbtuo, 751 
Marin of Fo Etngal . queen of Amgon, regent 
m Arisen for djfanao Y. 208, 484 i±q. 
Marieuhur^, 12*1, 534 1 548 h 55$, 6&5 
ibiri^njino, battle of. 5*7 
Marwi, Antoine, French diploiUAl, 90 
Mark, AdiOf of p bishop ol LLf-Kft.% 049 
Mark, En^lbeTt of, bbthop ol Liigs* B49 
Miirmaro-j 595 

MannLon. Simon p painter, 747 
Miiro^ p ri vet, 591 
Murot, Clfiment, 707 

conflicl between Ulbop and 
townsfolk of t 018 

MjirshjiJ. William, airl of Pembroke, 389 
MaraUio of Padua* 78. 82L 834 $39, 

04 1„ 843; bi^l Df/fiuof Fdflilp 620 sqq,, 631 
Martobjuift OWial. Milwi, 225 
Martin. bishop of Tonra. 602 
Martin V (Dddobc CoJoanal, I'^pe, election 
olp 16, 158; bis nrojeote for decrtcH, 17; 
accept? certain dectcOA of Council of 
Consiftnce, 18; hin journey to btftntrja. 
158; in Flom-nctip i'6.; comFomiHca with 
Btaeoio, fa.* l$2; entetts Rome, 158; aod 
Braccto^ deAtb+ 10, 162; utid lilplomutie 
Euccftse r 162; a,nd NeApoSlbm poiinca, 
164 3 q.; m n.-»^ iHji.[m ^Uln nres. and prorflOtinn 
of liLe relations, 102; hi# srophews 1 pr- 'n- 
pse[^ 163; and the OreLnL I$S «j + ; Mi 
gnYr-rn nni 1 1 of Rome, refitorAtion of 
building^ and employment of AtilHt#, 183; 
and Comsdli of Siena, 9$, unci BahIo, 23; 
and odtieonlnl w i lb Ctmllea V [ f of France, 
262; and ijub^equent bull, 262 sq.; and 
ConHjordfltof Genximo, 263; and England^ 
392 #q.; and Beaufort, 80S. 3&I T 083 sq.; 
death 0l t 103, 23; 624^804 
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Martin, king of Aragon and Sicily, 431 
Martin* John* of Ferrara, 6?# 

Marlin Sandie*, Dcm, &Jf 
Martini* SlutOElt, 732 h 759 eqq. 

Murtjr, Peter. 795 aj, 

M&jy of Anjou. qm«n el France, 939; by 
tnaew of Tours LTt n ry VI hi ininr her 
ni«re T Margaret of Anjou. 9.52; her claim 
to crown of Aragon inherited by Charlei 

YIX 269 

Mary 0f Anjou, "king** of Hungary, 117+ 
344, m 

Maty of HnMmrg, queen of Hungary, and 
regent of iha Low Countries, 614 
Mary of GucMors,. queen of Scotland. 475 
Maiy of Hungary, queen of Sicily (Naplce), 
wl 

Mary of Burgundy, heiresa of Charles the 
Bold, 151 ^ 291. 363 
Masaccio, Toiaam&aa del GuEdi 1 known an i 
703, 779 

Mask, Looghp 454 
Moao, 7^3 

Maaohno cU P*nkalc, 739, 779 
Maw* HarktLuiA* 731 
Mui:ijc k Quinton, painter, 741 
Master of F14malle h the, 742 oq* 

Master of Moul ina* tbc > le rein lit des Eour- 
btm&j 747> 735 

Moszkowip. Zyudraui of, 572 
Maternity Jafius Firmiccu, 364 
Malteo da Viterbo, painter, 732 
Matthew Paris, possible drawings of, Tl!fl 
Matthias, Hunyadl, kin# of Hungary and 
Bohemia, prisoner at Pm#ie n Gll; rtlcawil, 
M; tlefilfll king, ffe, 143, 312; betrothed 
to PodGbmdy h fl daughter, £+3, 612; compela 
SKilagyPs resignation* 313; reduces 
inalcun tcflt,*, defeats iixi peri n: arm ice, arid 
Jnak&s peace with Frederick HL 613, 
116 eq.; and Walfaqhla and Serbia, 313 ; 
and 'forks, ib., 317; and military service, 
G13; and kites, *fe; and MMiolArtu 
Corrininmi. 614; and architecture, B14 sq.; 
and humanism, 015; and invasion of 
Bohcmia,G15aq4 elected king of Bohemia,, 
ID'S, 616; crowned, 016; and neguttaSons 
wills Pod^brady, 101; J1 Black Brigade* 1 
of, 105; and rivalry with VlodiMt&v II in 
Bohemia, 107; and prince Unflimir’a 
invasion of Hungarjt 107 oq* 016; and 
truce. 103; and second Bohemian expe¬ 
dition* 613; and Treaty of DlomuUe* ib.; 
recognised by Frederick III, 151; and 
Austrian campaigns. 162. 316; and 
imperial thfune, 613; foreign policy of, 
607, 317; and successor!, 317 sq r ; death 
of. 617; 164, m *q„ 795 
Maurice, til, 309 
Maurou* battle of, 347 
Maum, KabaniiH, 335 
Maiimilian I, of Habebtirg, king of the 
Roman*, archduke of Austria* regent of 
Low Countries, weds Mary of Burgundy, 
1&2; elected king of the Bo mane, i&-; and 


position m regent, 163; and Sigifiniund ol 
Tyrol, Motety of Austria, war with 
Vladislav, i&,; his pAdtion tib Frederick's 
death, 154; invest! Ludovico il Moro 
with duchy of Milan, 926; 1*2. 367,192m. 
Maxima*, metropolitan of Kiev And of oil 
liuaaia, 565 oq, 

Mayencv, AetipUtti# of h 135; lelsed by ila 
elector, 144,140 sq.; principality ol, 745; 
and +J Thc Literary Society of Iha Rhine/* 
790; irt offo 704, 315 
Mayo, 454 

Mazovla, 660 gqq., rj63, 371, 579 aq*; 
Knst«m MABOviap 561; princes of, 656, 
562 

Mazovia, Ikj3f.nl ai^ prince of, 560 
Masom, Ziemovit, prince of, 367 
Mouoni, Guido, of Modena, called 11 Boga- 
nine, sculptor, 7^ oq. 

Mcalh R lordship and county uf n 451, 402^ 
4fl4; WdbawUli 462 
Mejlux, 650 

Mccklenbuty, Hemy of, tuorries iugaboig of 
Denmark, 540 

Mccklenbuig^ dukes of! 541. 545 tq.; duebj 
of, 5115; i» iifio Albert 
Madid, Aver&ido de% 205 
MedtCk, Costmo de p , 172; rival of liinaldo 
d'AJblzd, 205 eq.; exile of, and rulum T 
206; his 3rd care, to destroy oligarchy, 
ib,, 210; pnMcriptiqna of, 219; aficen- 
dency of, aasund or victory of Anghiari, 
311; determined ofiuntation of Fkauntin* 
policy towards Milan, 213 sq.; hi* pro- 
prsaHive income-tax. 221 ; artistic and 
learned frioEida of t 223; ruml life of him¬ 
self aod family 4 ib.; cutcrtainmeiit of 
Pope, Patriarch, and Eaatem Empemr by* 
239; anteriAinment of Hua II by r ifp.; 
death of. 213; 706. 774 
Mtdici, Giovanni de\ 265 
Medici, Giovanni de r (Pope Leo Xj t cardinal- 
dcacon of fi. Maria in Bcaitlka, 190 aq. ¥ 
222 ; ofeu Leo X 

Madid, GiuUado de' r oMa&giuation of + 194, 
217 

Mod id. Lorenzo dc' H his alliance with 
Venice and Milan, 210; and srie af Imota, 
217; andSalvialit: and l*Azai conspiracy r 
Excommnntcasion of. 191, 217; appeal io 
Fcrrmnte, I05 a 217; annoyance of Venice 
nt T 196; and Ercofe d p Eate, jb.; hribea 
Guzzanc, 109; hia in tlucnce at^rtmona, 
218; and dci^pols of Koroagn*. ib.; and 
Innocent VIII: seiies Piftm€Jmta 
iuxuia, iA; death of T 212; bunm«e In¬ 
eptitude of, 231 ; and Pt*a univeniaty, 
222; and Voltena, ifr.; hespllality of h * 
and his &on Giovanni, ib.; his rule 222 
aq.; li^arDcd and aitistjo friends ofi 1223; 
and Pico, 3h5; and Fla tonic Academy+ 
774; 775, 77ft eq. 

Medici, Maddalcjiade 1 ; 199 
Medici. Pi mo de‘, 216, 224 
Modi lemueon i the, 231,266, 301> 381 p 4 ' & 
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Mebuu-sur Y£vre p castle of, 284 
Meia-^n r 653; rw olw Saxony 
M^iet^-F Bertram, punter, 788, 71U 
M^isiur Conmd, ciP Sol^E, painter, 738, 746 
Mclst?# Fnbcb t 746 
Mck t romptmiua, 707 
Meianchihan* J'hilip, 777 
MeEdiftj Gaifridus do (Ganfred ete Meaux), 
678 aq, 

Mellila. 493 
Melno, treaty of, 573 

Mcbzzo, Francesco. da Forll, 776 frq. 
Mdsztyn. Spytek ot, &77 
Metaztyn, SSpyiek of, ipqrfwoda nl Cracow , 509 
Melun, Fhllippe de, lord of La liarde, 271 
Melun, treaty of. 333 
Memllng, Hums, 745 aq. 

Mem mi. Lsppo, 760 

Mend^a, Gon^aJo, chancellor dF Portugal, 
513 

Mendicants, the; Dominican*, and theology. 
&97; (tod aetiology, 679 sq,; Franci&cam, 
at the universities, 697; friars, and novices. 
697 

McnucdLle, Jean da, sculptor* 7 39 
Menlelm. Johann, 704 

MtKanlamia, Sd della, Florentine b«fcrd of 
trade. 203 

Mmaudeau, the brother*, interrogatory of, 
281 note 1 
Merida, 509 
Merlin, 683 
Me rEola, 515 
Merton, Walter dc. 683 
Merton College. &78 
H&scblncit, Jean, 981 
MesLi Or, the AbbO Jenti* 635 
MBssahcJa. 669 

Metal industry, and valley gf Meuse. 335: 

copper industry in Huy and Pinout, 46, 
Motz, bishopric of. 148 sq.; town of, boriegod 
by Chari** VII, 265 §q,.; 267; Louis SI 
tries to obtain, 2|8; pontifical of. 732 

Motr, Jean do, 247 
Mtung, 248 

Mcum, river, commercial movement &n r maid 
Dlnant. Huy, Li^ r nod Muc^trLcbt, 334; 
region of, and Scheldt, 352 
Miohaj0w r 558, 558. 573 
Miebdiingcjo Buonarroti, 187.743, 7684qq, p 
772 .779 

MLchclozzj, Michelozzo, 923 
Middlehfiffi in Wcnjifij-dale. 414 
Midwinters, the, woofieedors ol North! each, 
* -t?6 

MLedmki, bishopric of, 673 
Mies ^trlbrgj + Eiego of, isi 
Migliottico, peace of, 103 
Miguel, infant of Portugal, 485 
Mlla?Luis JiiMU bishop of Scgnrbc, cftrdlEinl- 
priest #8+ (JiMiuor Coranalorum n 170 
Muon.city and duchy, eond ition of at death of 
Giovanni Maria Visconti, 206; ambitions 
in Liguria, 203; and expansion towards 
Adriatic ^19; prosperity of under Filippg 


Maria Visconti, 208; crisis at bis death p 
212; Sforza'j establishment, 213; cession 
Of Crania, 214; Ludovico S Fore* Vfifi try P 
195: Sftneoverinu’fl attack on the Milanese. 
196; Pietnsssnta and SurziLiui seized by 
Florence, 313; Francesco Sferza's title, 
294; hi* suppression of private jurisdic¬ 
tions, ib.; hie flJratigCEtrent about bene¬ 
fices, i5., 225; bis popularity and 

benefactions, 225; ditaflccuon towards, 
ib r ; Galca^zo Maria Sforta and cititeiii. 
ib.; devetopjncutotdnohy under Ludovico 
il More. 226; flllk indufttEy. fb.; ermoorara, 
ib* % contribution oI Milan to art, ib., 
227; Council of Nino Hundred, 2L j 2 r 925; 
158 sqq,. 166 sq M 170, 172 *q. P 176, 178 
sq. T 191. 193 *qq- s 200 sq., 566, 740, 759, 
776 + 760; dukes gf, *m Bforsa, Vi scon Li 
KUH] John, of Kromifli, 45 
BiiUyng. TboiueJ, prior of W'estminatfir, 
ihffwimii bishop of Hereford. 798 
Mina, fori ol St Georgy at, 524; gold-mines 
or, 532 

Mineio, river, 123. 211 
Hindoo. 769 

Mmdnrg, grand- prince of Litbnania, 559 
Minho, river, 684; province of. 687 
Minak, 508 
Mirandola, 777 

Mirandolo, GiovSHiri Fico della, cgunl gf 
Concordia, bin attitude towards magic, 
685 eh}.; and edition of the Fn^d^FU, 
775; and Aldus Manulius, 777 
Mir£ea the Great, prince of WaHachia, 
588 Sq. 

Mlltow, Mark, of Fgwey, 385 
Moffayale, 469 
Mollies, battle of, 608, 619 
Moldavia. 562, 583. 573. 679 
Molgyngp Adam, bishop gf Chichcstox, 
keeper of the Frivy Weal. 399, 404 sqq,, 
797 

Molinet. Jem, Burgundian chronicler, 200 
nui* 1 

Monaco. Lorenzo, 766, 776 
Muiuiaterioi. disiolution of rise, 716; 

Ciitercliui, in Italy, 765 
Mondavia, 183 
Mggdcgo, river, 504, 509 
Monlse, Bga5. 507 
Mofifiu Li^a, 780 
Monnikercde. founded. 336 
Mans-tn.Fuvele, batllc of, 343 sq. 
Mgnstepuul + Jean do, 732 sq r 
Monstrelet, Engutfrand dc, chronicler, 
376 

Ml CasEeli battle of. 342 
Mont^Saint-Mlcbel, fortress of ¥ its resistance 
to English, 243 

MonUuCUte, John de. earl ol SaUifcurv. 
301 

Montaculc, Thomas de, wl of Salisbury, 
nvldft Clkiimpagne, 241; Lay^ siege to 
Qrloans, 242; failure gf assaults of. 3*3; 
death of, i5+ 
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Munsnultiii, J«n, Sin- de, admiral of 
Fmnc?, 977 

Monthknuc h, duchy of, 4«2; Com* of, 4t{3 
Huu thriftier. HonidliM de, axchbitibop of 
Lyons. lily. 

MontdidiBr, county of, 284 
Menkifritri. family at 161, 297 &q, 
Montefeltro^ Federigu trf+ duke of Urbmo, 
character and homn of, 229 i a supporter of 
Hmccfschi, lTd.; defat ceil in Abnuii* 
183; dfif (Sited by Sipsmnndo MnLr.wU, 
ib.; mid by Fkoemlno *1 San Fahiano, 
190; marriage of hi* daughter, 19ft, 
commands for Sixtus IV, 194; od fietoiy 
of PogKio Imperial^ 195 : and Fcmresa 
WAT n 196; death of. ifr.: and Mdozzo dn 
Forll, 77a ; and Piero do 1 Frajussachi, 779 
Montefeltro* Guido Antonio at* count of 
IT rhino, duke of S|dslo, 162 
Hontatara, Gao rile de, cardinal-priest of 
S. Martino at Monti, 509 
Montereaa, crime ol, 232. ttUQ. 952 
Moruitrmod, 292 

Montlimil, John 1V B Ma*oli>giu T iikinjucM 
of, 293 

Monlkrrat, Thtttdore U* PnLywIogtia, mar- 
qness of, 295 

Montfernri. William, marf|aes4 of, 31SH 
>fontfnrt r Simon dc. wl of l/ic-i.-UMf, ^ 
IfOEStriari^'Tours, domain of hernia XI At, 
ao4 

Mont j so, Philibert de r biebop of Conduces, 
89 

Mofltlirtii% Hugh de r archbirihijp of Aits, 315 
Moutlhcry, 1 of, 994, 356, 654 

MonLoltHo* battle ot T 178 
Montano., Pii'tM dc Camponlschlf, count of, 
108 

Montpellier, 681 

Moon H MatLecoSn the, 48?* ^qq r . 500sqq., 504, 
&m r .509 iq<| M 525, 748, 805 
Mfltun ^ia,, Genddaft de, of u.i ■ i !i r ' ■ 6 ^2 
Moral* hattlc oL 990, 358, 6*7 
Mem Lit, Olympia, 710 

Moravia, 85 80, 79 &q., 83, 04. 07, 100. 

105, 114. ISO, 010 ; Itf aUif Bohemia 
Morbacb, league of* 130 
Mcwft p Sir James, bams DumbartcUi 471 
Mora, Six Thomas 407 *]., 089. 719, 717, 

aoi 

Morgnrten 1 battle of, 840 
Morocco: Oeuto captured by John I af Por- 
tujCiikU mi Tangier aijjoditkin. 531 *p; 
Alcocer Copter captured, Tattglitr ami 
Araila acquired. 593; 493,SI2; Htnrils oj. 
381 

Mcimini, Paolo, 914 

Mcrm, Sir John* doputy of the justiciar, 
srammonH Porliainetai, 455 
MOrfln Dietrich too, arahbiabop of Cologne, 
count of Arnabcrg. bishop of IVidarbom* 
aleeUa r T 128, 140^. 

Mora, Fredorisk von T Ffttmt of More, 140 
Mtirs, Henry tor, bishop pf Munatnr, 140,142 
Mora, John xoa F 140 


----h--- 

Mdm r IVulrrttn TOD, bilhop^lnct ol Mtinalar, 

142 

Mortimer, Kdmtmd, cnrl M Munah, king's 
Elc-Utc-JxikUt, and tfClbmlwion of Irisb, 458; 
dnnth pf, ib, 4 

Mortimer, Kilmnnrl. carl of March and 

tllitar, 368, 386 

Mortimer, Hoger p earl of March and Ulster, 
king's lieuienMiLr and immrgenU, 460S es 
alain. 480 w|. 

Mortimer. Roger, lord ot Trsm T carl of 
March, king's lieu truant. 431; landing 
of ± 452; and the earl of Ulster, 1*-; and 
Arnold lo Foeri Maurice Fit^Thoman and 
James Boiler, 4-13; and grants to ihn carl 
of Desmond, ifr. 

Uortlako, 315 

Morrilliers, Pierre dn. chancellor of France, 
277 

Monre 1 ThamnK, coadjutor abbot at Plisley, 
22 

Moscow, 560, 589 
Mgseile, river, 788 
Mo«r, iow, printer, 7t7 
Mom, 68H 

MoulitiA. cathedra^ tripiych in, 78^5 
Mouili Bt Agnea, monMi^ry af, 789 
Mourn. 514, 317 

Mowbray, Thoinne, earl of NoULugfcuun, duke 
of Norfolk. 459 

Mowbray |Tboinaj p dr| n re eailof Nottj nglmm, 
dukenf Hurforic the " Earl Nltrshui. 1 ' IW>7 
Mnd^jarsa, the, 490 
Mugdlo, tho, 906 
MLi' uehcr, Hans, tnirnor, 747 
Munich, 120 
Hunstetj 458, 456 

aiOrutei, eon of, diluted n-lcctienn, 142 y\.; 
school at, 790; John ul Simmcm* blabop 
of, UJ 

Marini 1. Ottoman sultan, 605 
Murad II, Ottoman sldtail, 800 
MuraJiOj 764 
Mute, Jcnli do, 670 sq, 

Mnanatoi Juba, bij-hop of Cracow, 556 
Muscoxy, Btato of, 553. 811 
Mtiato, tAurana, 681 
Moth, Conrad, Marianne ILtifas, 704 

Nagy Varad (Onulon MatVi, 133 
Namur, county of. 333, 354 
Nancy, tintoMWum uf, 960? baltlo of, 291, 
536,3^8 

NaiKlurtohirrAr, 80ft 

Nonais, or Nanniu*, John, of Viterbo* fqq^r 
of Joel AnnaU of Fabina Pictor, and 
trologer^ 683 

Nnntetnsc. bishop of Geneva, 315 
Naples I Sicily), kingdom of. and lb’ Papoey* 
m ,q. t iftev ieu *|. p i76 Hjq.. 1^, |» 
uq.. UkB, 1'Jji, 200 H.; Joanna H ' 
UMMaion, 163; Knd of Anjou, 10S. 
176 sq,; unti AHoiliu V, 1M , 177 *qq., 
Mi: bomainl wur, 100 «q,i «urt, 166. 
105, ISO; council, 163.176; n pwlmaienl. 
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*177 tq.-j chief crown officials, 111 
163, 193; nobles. 162 *qq., 176. ISO, 190 
sq-i 198 &q T ; provinces* 164 sq. t 177, IBO 
sq.; fi^£h, 179 sq,; towns?, 189, 191; and 
oonfq^t hj Charira VIII H 4fr4; and 
Spanish re-conquest, 495; t[n^ d F we 
AlftMJ II, Alrosa V [l) T Charles 11, 
Charles HJ, Ferdinand U of Aragon, 
Fcmanto I, 11, Frederic* n, LttdltiaA, 
fkn£, Itobert; queen* ol p §ft Isabella of 
Lorraine, Joann* T, II; town of f Castcl 
Nttqro, 104 sq.* 177 eq.; Cartel d K UoTOi 
104, 191; Santa Marla dl Donna Regina, 
fr+s^ooee al, 709; and Giolto, 759; and 
Simone Martini „ 760 r and Academy, 774; 
160,165, 169 9q*t 174, 190 &q.* 484 &q„ 
194, 600, 764 

Nat bonne, 10; ^pArement de," 734 
Narev, mcr p 071 
Narva, river, 567 

Nassau f Adolf of, dr fatto archbishop of 
Mayeoce, chclor, lifi 

Na*aaU p Adolf of, nJobbtHhop of Majence, 
cLrator. 138 

Kasdan, Adolf of, ambbishup e! Mnyence p 
ela:tor F imperial chancellor, 149 Sq. 
Ka^n p dob Cl of, archbi^liap of Majentfa, 
□lector. 190 sq. t 12tt 
N*pmimrs h 794 sq, 

NaT*gcto t Andrea, 809 
NftYUHste [Najera], halite of F 647 Hij. 
NaT&rte, and John of Amgon, 464 «q r ; r,nd 
Queen Blanche. 4^7, *66; and Cbarlea. 
prince of Yiana, 2fj£, 465 &q,; partis in, 
4 £5 §q r ; and Leonora, eonntoes of Fo£x, 
2(H 465 sq.; succession to, coveted by 
Louis XI, 1273: attempted secure of, by 
Louis XI, 288; undi-r tbfl irgi’flCj of 
Madeleine of Foix [Ymuiu, 999; and 
Queen Catherine and John d'AJbiei, 496 r T 
and war with Ferdinand, 293, 49fl sq,; 
Add annexation to CaEtiie, 497 
Neiiicndeinla, the, 777 

Nebrija, Antonio dm, known. 09 NebnSMjfieiE, 
795 

Neclonebnfi, 664 

Negro* A tidiilo di h of Genoa, 676 

Negropont, 189 

Ni.'lni, lake of r 773 

Neo-Platonism, 000 r 685.774; Neo-FiakKniBts* 
616 

Neale f 268 

Nflhfcrhnjtf. tho,, Low Countries 
Ketter + Tboinaa, of Wajden p 417 
wNctturin* 159 

Neuniark, 126; uobtflly of, 137 
Nyov*, 153, 357 sq. 

Neville, Ckorgo. duke of Bedford, 435 
Nevil]o r Georgs* lord chancellor, and meti- 
bUilrftp of Ybrk T 798 nq, 

Neville, John, lord Montagu p earl of North- 
TlmtH-rindd, maniiiees Montagu, 435 
Neville, Rafpb T hot! of Westmorland. 367, 677 
Neville, Kicbord. earl of Bali&biny, 41] p 413 
noU 3, 414 sq,, 453 

0 . If 1 ^. II. YOL. Tin. 


Nonlle, ttichard. f*rl of Warwick and 
SalUburj, l, lho king-tun Iter/ 1 toipportor 
of duke of York, 411 ; and 6mf tailta of 
St Alimns, 418; ai Calais 414, 482; And 
M rout of Ladfozd F ,k 414, 422; and battlo 
of Norilnuiiptan, 415; and second buttle 
of St Albany iA; ad riser to Edward IV, 
4S2; and Vorkint muzz. s&.: Wood. 

viMeflp 432 sq.; arid Louis X 1^387 F 434; and 
daughter^ likLirdage to CUrence K 434 eq m ; 
captures the king after EdgeCOte, 465; 
flight of T ib.- f and Henry Y1 p b n- domliun, 
ib.; death of, ft. 

Neville, I'tobert, bishop of Salisbury, 092 

NoviUtp Tbo mM< lord Farnffilp 376 

NevitJe'e Crug3 p lnUtlfr of, 460 

Nov] Llii;, iho, of Baby, 428 

Now Colley, Oxford, 693. 797, 799 aqq. 

New JJosi. 4,!i9 

Niecolir Niooold, '2SE3 

Nicholas III (Oiovftnni Oftetiyi OhdniK 
Pope, 159; ivniietT of, to rwton-eile Rudolf 
of Ha]»!btirg and Charles I of Anjuu. 321; 
policy of, for kingdoith df Arles, 

NieboLtiH Y (Tomnia^ ParentuMili u Pope, 
career and election of, 172 3 paeifioft 
Umbria, Itonxogna, and Compagmt, ; 
recogn ised by party of tfbid knee in 
(iimianv. 43, Ni-8; and fiwnlal Wilis 
Krefioriek III, 43 :-q.. 172; and Coimcii 
0-f LiiUfiaatle. 44. 172; and Felix V, 
tb.; and Jubike, 172; f&witpa to make 
Papacj centre of art and ietlefE, rb., 173; 
etuwna Frederick 111. 173 sq.; is alAmiod 
by Forcoro con^piney; prepares drysade 1 
death of, 174; appreciation of, 174 *q_; 
Capitulations conferred by him on itoLo^iau. 
228: bis Tesistiineo Lo HtAbUitmiftni of 
Galilean Church, 263; and Alberti, 795; 
and h aipanlpn , 773 + 775 
NtcbdlliB of Hungary, his f.t^r nnayfp- 
pktrutn ¥ 679 

Nicopolld, 609; battle of, 603, 805 

Nzdiiros, tiantu-H, archbinhop nf„ 653 
Nidaroa, Kkbolai, I^rchbitfhop of , 543 
Nidfum, VinaM, Arehbinhep of, 543 
NiobIi p Mobaiumcd, Wall of, 515 
Nieilcrwildiingen , lu Woldeck, 738 
NjeK^awa, 573; sUtutoa of, 578 h 583 
Nienwenbovien, Martin tui, 748 
Nilc p ri ver, 524 

Nimwcgan, 888; eehou] at, 711 
Nino* Bern Faro, 366 
Nis a fortress of, 869 
Nnmirola, btolto,, 710 
Noli, Antonio da, 522 
Norbnry^ Sir John:, 363 h 578 
Norfolk, 416 \ dukes of, *« Howard. Mowbray 
Normandy^ campaign of Edward HI in, 344.; 
Haory V and. 9 + 234, 6S1 £qq-; French 
m-id^ to frontiers of, 362; ferment in. 
253; conquest of F 653; estates of, 
pfesened, 204; certain towns of p and 
feagnerB, 284; duchy of, gmetod to 
ULarleg of Fmncc, 284 Sq,; Brakm army 
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invades,S83l recovered fcj Lout* SI, >3.. 
Charlea tin Bold and Louis re«™rj ct. 

J 2y<5 

North Sea* 151, 332* Sflfl, SIl _ 

battle of r 41S P 4'hl; bifttyo « 

4rSG 

Northamptonshire, mil pamlisgc in, " a - 
Northumiirlai'd, tb8 duke or, 73*! ■»*!* c{ ' 

HwnrayTandholder* ot fiefs. Sldi 7“; 
meu' sail sq,; and Bilik Death, 339 *1- * 
project ol union, M’S; and sccleinsB*#! 
policy of MAi^ret and F-rm. «« *5-: 
intrusion cd Danish noble* into P ► 
54C, 05o ; and. insurrection under Amund 
Bigeiduson, MS; and German tmiu Igraf™* 
it.; and election o< native bishop*, JHB, 
and Ml ol union with Denmark. 649jtg»S 
and loss of Orkneys and SbetlamK 651; 
eclipse Ol. D50 HI-; and COUWnen*. 5oi; 
mod Greenland, ifr.; and export trade, iii., 
sod Fimnark, i 5.! and folk-songs, 1?., 
kings ol, Christian, Christopher, Ene. 
Hltkon, Hans, Magnus, Olni 
Norwich. library of, 7S» 

NotcC, river. 563 .. . . 

Nottingham, 415 sq.; car Li ol, *t* Mowhmj 
Novara, 206 

Na^orod. fairs &f f 335* 811 
Sm ut bikr#M r 334 

Nuremberg. 118, 133 , 135; member of a 

confederation, us . «t *”■ 

and war with tllurgnivo Albert Achillea, 
it.; and ireMy ol haul, ft.! assembly at, 
148; Belehalafls at, 150! 783 •M** 

311 

S ybotg, John HI. bishop ot Saaland, 5S8 

Obor-Lahnstein, 119 
ObtrWMel 11& 

O'Brien, flryan, king of Thom-ond, attempts 
to eonqtioT south ■ west, 456; submits to 
Richard II, 460 

O'Brien, JiurrOUgb, oi Thomson, 45d 
O'Brien, TiiLg, king ol Tbomond,,464 
O’Byroa. "the vletoriooi, cetcoraen, 
“Bryn Costei«," 160 
O'Byme, Oonal, 461 
O’Bjwst, the. 455 *q„ 460 
Ockesem, Jean, 350 
Ockham. William of, 63)6. 530 sqq., 
641.701,618: "cons of Ookbam, 813 

O'Coiwr, Conn, ol OBiill, 434 
O'Conor, Fell in, king Of Connaught, 451 
O'Conor, Bory. 450*1, , _ 

O'Conor, Tuvlougb, king oE Connaught, 
453 

O'Conor Conn. Tnrleugh, 458, 460 

O'Conor Hoc, Ttirlnugh, *58, 463 

O'Conma, tbe, 451, 463 

Oddi, taction of, 1W 

O’Dense sy, 451 

0.1 er. the, 153, 541 

Ode, duke of Burgundy, 813 


Od(* U, count of Chartres, Bloia and Tours, 

300 

Offaly, 451, 459 
O’Hanlon, murder of, 458 
OkiMclaglt (North WKlOfd), 458 
Oiat III. king of Denmark and Norway, 
accession in Denmark, 54$; and m 
Norway, lb. t death ol. 544 
Oldcwstlc, Sir John, lord Cobbrxn. 8*6 *3* 
Oldhall, Sir William, sptakcr of the House 
ol Commons, 413 

Olc&nickL, family «f, 578 r 

Olesnleki, Zhigulev, hikhnu Ut CmeOW. 
f fp limi.priwt oJ S- J riBft t 

■ST7 &q 

OlfikEtd. gnma prince oi Lithmuto, ^1* 
aa7 

OloE^bor#.. mbUc ql* 66* *1’ 

Olomouc (ObniltEb binbop *U 

of T 97: toftiy lOS flqT pviiAment g*. 

6lti 

0 1 More. Lviiikflli s 456 

O'Mofts. the, 455 ijr* 

D'S^ilL DciEIRclb IdnK si liroweq, 

^’ags»ar: 

Donnsli O'Neill, 454 

O'Neill, NlaU Og, king ol Tirnweu, 458. 

454 Hq. 

0 ^illA h *ht t 454 tq < ■*^ 3 , 

Opol^VlwlyilMVpniw**fcW» si4 . 

TjO*; biphop and cibsew 

[roifli, relkvea Liaben, 5^. a 
r mnn ifxc LoJ «intre T Sq. 

Opponbtim, c*hUb nf F li2l 
Up«i iilcjiJflu^rirtiffli. 748 

QnuP'ft «ir Sajff 

OrmnfiC. nnivcnilT of. ™ 

266 sq.; tow! raised by Lwna hi to 4300 
lances, 291; 658 aq. g 

Ofdotutancft. these oi 1431 nil 1 
repeating Charles V* regulation* about 
ST3«y,iMi '^t of i 39 maugur- 
ating regular miliSary disetpims, irt 
ol 1443 instituting C'trtftjMjfalW d ordtm- 

aiince, 2A4«»..658tq-t of 1 *SCt£3« 

for Languedoc, 337; of L Men ^ 1 ^ ^ 
instituting btanti ArihtTi. SSI eq., MJ, 
Of 1455 designed to perfect feuda l**^ 
256 cq.; rmanelal of W™* 

VH 2&0 sq.; OrdfMMmO* ot b^f' 1 41 
em^ttog the 2P7; Orton*** W; 

coming the doth.t™le.3qi; 
of Lwia XI relating to fairs and «"***•' 
303 

O'BeiUy, Eoghan. 451 
0ren«. £06 f 
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(Jmeiib, Nicole of, 6^0, 782’ his 
mi, 6fl4; 813 noU l 

Orient, Use, the Emit, 364; arabesque at, 
720: kohJ Pig*, 750; anil Rome, 751; and 
Veffice, 764; *cr ofno 384, 4^6, 812 
Orinoco, river, 482 
Orkneys, the, 478 
Orl^Mia, 234 

Orleans, wtga of, by Use English, 242 aq.; 
apparent iEnp™Sbiiity of saving, after 
" battle Of herrings," ifr*, 2ii ; OODTOJ of 
provisions. passed into, by JoiUS of Arc: 
bar entrance into, 247; *Ltccc±sos due to 
her enth Utfirt^ln, lb ; deliverance of, ; 
university of, 786, 720 
Dflean^ Charles, date of, prisoner of tho 
English since Agfnoourfi, 212, 242 sq. ; 
rival of Bfor^a for poadc^sion of Milan* 
267 BO-; naked by Louis XI to sell Asti. 
2iS; death Of, Up. 

Ork(mi T Louis, duke of, tndJosiqf Moiurii, 
352; and French alliance with Giloldct^, 
fb.| and Queen Isabella, 236; aisjii-iin alien 
of + 283, 363, 886; patronage of art, 752 
Orleans, Loqii, duke of, «* Lou La XI f 
Ormonde, 4 52 ; earls of, i« Butier 
11 Orphans* The/ 1 name cF &iAka s s Faction 
after h Ledeaib : invade Mom via and Silesia. 
74; and conciliar invitation, 80; and 
military expedition to Lusatia, Silesia 
and Brandenburg, 81; and compacts, 82; 
and battle of Li pany, fb. 

Oraitu. fa Hilly af T 158 &qq-, 177. 188; and 
Innocent VH1, If 8 scions of p 206 

Oninl, Clarice, 222 

Oraini r Emaimelt, lord of PlooibSnoaod Elba, 
170 

Drain!, Francesco, prefect of Rome, 169 
DraLti.fr Gianantoniti dot BoJzo, prince of 
Taranto, marriage of, 162; attacked by 
Louis HI of Anjou and Candola K 1 63; 
mirprisert Capua 3 made prisoner by 
Genoese , 176; captured by ViietleEcbi and 
rBleaeod: raises Apia Lin, 177; bifr tii&ca 
married to PomnE*, ISO: and John of 
AmgOIl, 1G9; and rtiarquess of Cotrone, 
190; and John of Calabria, jb. ; cbui^ 
iide£: death of, 101 

Disjiti + Latino, archbishop of Bari, Cardinal- 
priest of H. ftmmuhlftj 175, 799 
Onaim, Napoleon, card lcieJ. deacon of B + 
Adrtano^rector of Sabina, 323 
Onsini, Oft, duke of AjkwH, 198 
Orsini, Raimcndo, count of Nolm, 177 
* Orsjpi, Einaldo, lord of Fiombino and Elba, 
179 

Drains, Virginia,count of Angnlllara, 193 6q. 
OrvLetCn monument at k 754 
O&Lmo, 199 

Oslo, 544, 548, 551, 556 
Osnabrilch, see of, 140 
OapedaJq Maggiore, Milan, 225 
Oitla, 163 *q>, 168: castle of, 197 
Dstrpgiki, family qf, 679 
Ctawjencim ^principality of, 573 


Dimmon*, battle of T 578 
O'Tootea, the, 455, 460 
Otranto, captured by Turks, 195; surrenders 
to Alfonso, ih,; naval battle of, 495 
Glterburn h b&uh of, 469 
Otto I, the Great, Western Emperor, 333 sq. 
726 

Dtto IV, of BnmsvIck.WeEkn) Emperol\318 
Otto-William, count of Burgundy (Franche 
Cmntijt 30ft 

Otto l r of Hobengtaufeii, count of Burgundy 
(Fn-uicha CoEntd), 517 

Otto IV, connt^palatiDe of Fmneho ComtA, 
521 

Otto lU t of Witte! shock, duke of Lower 
Bavaria, 592 

Ottoman Turks, the, 97 bo. , 164, 135, 188 
sq., 192.195,231,379sq., 577sq.,598,609, 
114, 617, 649 h 650, 058, 865. 811, 814 
Ouriqne, battle of, 509 
Outlaw, Roger, deputy sf John Darcy, 455 
Ovid, 392, 709; M fcfd mofp taotf dl , 706 sq.; 
Fn«fi of, 767 1 capicfi of the JltToideM f 
Triilia, Epiilolat, and A’J Fonlo, 783; 
veme tTanidation of HeroUU*, 797; 
printed, fb. 

Oviedo, Cortot of, 506 
Ovoca. vale of r 461 
Oxford, carl qf, Kt Vera 
Oxfondg univEraaty of. and human Earn, 431, 
798 sqq,: and education, 430. 393 sq,, 
397, 702. 715 &q.; and Scottish atudcnls, 
470; and LolLudv h 385; and Wars of the 
Boses, 428 

Pacheco* Buorto, 525 
Poehiarqlii, GlroEamO. sculptor, 794 
Padoli, Luca, mathematician. 226# 78i 
Padua, 120, 210, 2t4. 656; university nr p 
7C$ 4 767 sq L , 7911 Aten?i Chapel, 75fi. 
758; chapel or San Glcrplc. frescoes in, 
764 ; atatliH of Gatlainclata in, 770; Iho 
Santo, bronze figures and reliefs in, fb.; 
Chumh of the Eremitani, and Man’egna’s 
frescos 779; 788. 798. 800 
Pfl.fi*, Alvaro, tribune of Lisbon, 520 
Pag&nicn. Nic«olt» di k also called de Aqulla, 
670 

Pfl^c, John, 417 

Painting, -sculpture and tbe arts: Gnthic art, 
718 sqq.; G-othic fiCnlptniq; Fnvnco h 721 
sq.; England, 793 &q,; Germany, 724 aqq.; 
Gothic painting, 726 sq. ; poinkd ami 
stained glass, 727 uq,; painting i England 
and France, T^flqq.; England, 736 eqq.; 
Franco. 752 iqq,; Frnnec and Elifgumly, 
753 vqq.; Germany, 735 »q,i Bohemia. 
736 Rhine valley, 787 sq,; decay of 
Gothic, 738 sq.; Ctana Slater, 739"sq.; 
painting in the Netherlands: the tan 
EjoLi. 740 m-1 Fntitte Chrislus: the 
Ahutor or Flfrmalic, 742; Bogicr van 
der Way dun, 742 aqq_; Dlerick Benia, 
744; Hugo van dor Gwsa p 744 sq.; 
Hone Manlhag, 745 sq.; Jaiqr painting: 
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England, 745; GflnMn.^7^^'1 Fudw, 

747 *q.; painting: Spain, 748 Mj.; «* 
io Italy, 749; art In Holy: t** lf tl» and 
thirteenth centuries. 750= TmcW. 750 
sq.; Borne, 751 sq,; Cavnl linijth# d*"*w*l 
revival, 757. ami Niocoin I'lsMlO, 7SS, 
Arnolfo di Cambio, 753 sq.: Giovwuii 
Pisuino, 753 Bqq. ; Puwio, 755 sq ; Cima- 
bue, 757; Giotto, 757 *qq. \ SimMO MariUH, 

769 60.; lb# LorenMtti, 7W sq,; 5nJrr* 
Pisano, 7041 followers gf Gi otto, 7b3 sq.; 
Gentile da EWbrfaaO, 764; Jacopo Bellini. 
765; Pisa&elb, 755 sq.; LorantO'Monaco, 
765; Masoliao, U>.‘, haftoaM# b^o- 
Hm. 786 sq,; sculpture: Ghiberti and 
Jacopo deUa Quercia. 7631 Donatello, 

769 yq ; (minting i Fr* Angelico, 775 sq. ; 
Paolo Uccello, 771 ; Masooeio. 774 
Paivn, Alfonso tie, 544, 

Palaeotogta, mu Jlontierrat. Emperors. 

Palatinate, the, 116, 119. 130; 

tte Fredrick, Id&w, ™»F* 

Muperl 

Palni, $ broken of. 4B aq„ £6, W 
FbIb»1Kiu» &G4,fi®9 
FftlBStriMH 1G9 

FalUxchi, ifcdiMeua partYs 219 
PtlfpiciX Ufaim, bla treallMa 1 lfa 

Cil'iJfi fOG rf 

FeJomr^ Jtum, papal om of Coandl 

o t Bflflle 1 - dupqiitlQn to ”1 

Faleml^ao*, poBieiaioa of the SftYium, IBS 
Fkloft (Huelv™ F>rt of. sod Colombo* 
np^itioo, 491 
psjnptltxna^ 269 
FaziaruK rivci. 202 
ttofl 775 

Finig&rolfth Ciofftmii Pifitr^T 2B4 
Fann&rtz. AmoJd. T7B 

PmnHimiiUi.il, Antoni* ™ 

Pcoliv Francesco JU ^ __ 

PkjIo, Giotratsm di, J** 

FkpturY, tbe. and Eomc 1&M 7143?- L J 
183, 188. m, 200! France^ sq-i 
277s and Germany, 40+ 42 sqq.. 116 
IS* and Bohemia 6*. «•«*-« 

1U3 109 boo.. 191; and BmndcobQTf, 1*5; 

mid Wsii.mm 

and England, M3,367.392 448. 644; mi 
Scotland, 470, 472; ***’ 

493 sq., 497, 502and 1’ortugal. 509. 
612 wq., 517, 525; sad Scmodlnatla. 
541, 649; and Denmark, 538. 550; and 
Sweden, 546, 654 ; and Jforwny, 546; and 
Poland, 567. 559. 674 uq.; and Hungary, 
587 H3n SIS; ^ eta ® iet + 
and Council of Conitsaee, 4, 13: and 
Council of Basic. 35, 48 sqq., 33.35. 40 
aqq., 187; and Council of Florence, 40; 
andSutoa Church, 38 *).; attempts to 
reform, 15 sqq., 46. 84 sq.; Greal 
of. 1 aqq„ 4 sqq,. 7 vjq-, 14, ■4EH> WO. 
621 sqq., 649,634 *qq., d)3.736. 90S, 6W, 
812; Fopcii, Aleisader HI, bl. 


Benedict XI, XH. X1U, Bonify TlH, 

IX. edistus U. m. Ciement ■>. VI, TU. 
EiiffcnlusIV, Gelasina II. Gregory 1. TOi 
IX, XI, XI1, Honori ne lH . .^ | ’ 

|H vi, VII, VIII, John XXII, XXIU, 
Julius II. Leo X. Lucius n. Martin V 
NieUoias HI, V, Paschal It, ^ 

Pina II, HI, V, Slices ter H, SiitU»rV. 
Ilrboti V. VI; Anti-Pope*. *tt Clement 
VIII, Fdi* V. Victor IV 
Pajal Stale*, the, 158, 160 ,162 W.^ 
175, 179 *q., 193 »*W‘- le3 *^4-. le ®. ^ 
Paplas, his locrtlmfortum. 691 

Pare fit*’Daniel, bishop Of. nilMion to Basis, 

ja^aSJ?8l. 334, 264 , 966 sq„ 
Job. V Ol Armsgt.se, 470; partisans 
of League in, 284; «i " ^ 

Ot Flanders288; and ting Hcn4, 
290; nlld natrologj. 635 ; 

Sotm Dam® of, 722; ftndnte.Cbamills of, 
730; art «obool .1, 733. and Orig in 
painters, 732, and Frtiwb illnminnw™. 
730, 732, 738; oiuwrH.ty of: 16*. 

«Jfl aq , 782 *q-; and Joan 0* A«. IX i, 
u, -rl.o 626. 636, Ml, ®* *7-t ^7. 69,, 
785sea-, 7*9 sqq.l CaUegi of Monlwgu «, 
713. College ofXaSitm, 70S 
783; Louvre, 687. 734. 74^ .65, < - 

BibHotlifeqna NatiodAle. MSS. in, m, 
7ajO K 747 l Arsanal Iiibtmry. , tP+ 

732 at-: U*20); pmeo o*. 
ifmpath.es of, 284; printing pre*«*. 7 s3 ■ 
747, 759, 783 aq, Ml sq.. « 3 
Parma, held bj nmiqtiess of iW. 

recovered by Filippo Mftrta Vl6conU,207, 
S^uipLart- at, TM 

lScW S DMlUi!iier ot Bl&la), Ffcpe, and 
the IfiY¥*titnrt CuntrOteni^t 30 
F&sijilftrel, 247 

Piston r «» 

I'mstfflFi, Cicmjsnl r 430 


Puditap a Miipn^ 407 P 701 
paston, William, jnsliw of the Common 

Ristona', ^e, of Paaton, HorfaUt , 427 aq. ,439 

PaKoralfl, Lr. an allegorical pad to nil, JSfl 
Pasture, Rogetet de b, 743 
Patoy, battle of, 24H, 863 v 
Patrick, St, and torwar. 663; antTOmids,!*. 
Patzinaks, the, Turkish tribe, uS8 4 

Peril, St, the Apostle, 661; hpmlra of, 

PaTd, n »m, count Sublet of Btebir, 560 
Paul II (Marco Barbo], Pope, and the oapL 
min liana, 137; and Carding, *V 

College of Seventy Abbr=viatoin, 37 sq, , 
bis popularity. 188; and Lonis XI s 
annulment Of Pragmatic Sanction, 11 ^, 
hi* contribution to wsirtanoe to Tmk ^ 
jb.; and Bohemian problem, lb*. Sea 
of, 294. 015, 77S*q. t 
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pauLincra, Jdbn. R75 

ftvria,. Filippo Marta Visconti and hi* caatla 
0T, 207’ popaloriLj of Fnm«K» Slarm 
in, 225; fccrtosa of. 226; haul* of, &W; 
litres at, 703} Gaza* teaching 799 
Fajj Henry. of Poole,. 885 
Pajcrae, abbey of, 89B sq. 

Payne, Feter, O&ford ld Master” and Lollard, 
bown mA Mutter English (Ul4 Peter 
Engliuh, 16 tqq.; goea over to the 
w Orphans / 1 79 5 delegate to Council of 
Basle, Ml, 87 

Pa?5*i. Alewndtf d*\ itutlsor^ 221 
FAsii, banking lions* of, 19* sq-, ^7\ FueiI 
ootiHpiracy, ISJ-Ji. 917. 220 
Fecock, Reginald, bishop of OhaatLEsater^ 
thralorgical writer. 417. 4*9 
Fits, unireffily of, 592 
Fadmlbe, ccinvctvl of, 74ft 
Pedro, Dom, cttnstilblo of PortngoJ. 489 

mu, i&> 

Fakjo, Alvaro, 622 
Pelham, Sir Jobflp 370 
FeJhHftlor, Nicholas of T known (M Ifiekispefi, 
bishop of the Taba ri tee p 70; delate to 
Coancii of B-rlrie. 81; author, 8T« 
prisooed, 9B 

rciblrob, earldom of, *03 note 1; CftMJe 
of n tb,; earls of. Clare. Marshal, Tudor 
FeuiMol^ Valencia, cootie of Benedict XIII, 
10, 19, 499 
Pteiiafiel T 565 

Peralta, Pedro de. constable of Navarro, 
2G9 

Perch tclddorf, Austrian Estates At, 137 
Fnejt H*orj ( first earl of Northumberland, 
339 swjq- 

Percy, Sir Henry, 0 Eotopurt 1 h ^6 sq. 
Perej, HeJirr f second tort of Northumber¬ 
land, 41S 

Pr:rwT. Henry,, third earl of Northumberland, 
413 

Percy, Sir Thomas, carl of WorawtaTp 863 
sq., 369 not* 1 

Fcrcim. Nano AlvareS, m notable □ f Portugal p 
320 sq. 

Pei* top, 579 

Ffcicsdc Aboim* Earn Jcdo t lord bighi'toward 
of Portugal, 316 

Fere*, Fray Junn, prior of La SAbida, 491 
PcJ^lft, Agnolo della, eandoliiirr, 209 
PdrigOfd, Kile de Talleyrand da, cardinal- 
hkbo^pf Albino, 826 
Feripatekraism, 663 

* Pi'-giime, Ouunly of* 284 ; treaty of, 280 fr|. P 

So 

Ferotti, NImqF^ archbt&bop of Manfredonsa* 
709 , T7a; bia fifttin grammar printed, 767; 
7M 

Perpignan* the consul* of- 26ft iq + ; Florin- 
ment of, 2$T; negflliatiaM of Emperor 
SiglHintind with Benedict XIII at, I0 r 329 
Ftorurutettf, possibly Identical with Bobert 
of York, q-t». 677 
Persian EjpJrf, 060 


FerauB* printed edition,, 787 
Perth T monastery of Blut Friars neat, 473 
hmgiA, Oddi expelled from. 199; university 
of. 679; cathedral of, 75ft; 136, 160, 164, 
lft? T 102,192, 196 

Ferngino, ttthr?itU* Pietro Vannuooi^ 197 
Pentui, the, aftl 
PcHi*n>, 1B2 

PeBcajft, Cos rig] lone della, 179 
Peach ii'W,, Mantuan fortress, 211 
Polar* Saint, 639 

Polar ID, king of Aragon, 434. 748 
Feler IV, king of Amgen, 4*1, 48ft, 4ft7 
Peter 1|. king of Castile, 513 
Fcttr I, king of Fartnealp Si i* foreign palicJV 
519; and administration of justice, tbit 
and crown revenues, ib.; and inonaetery 
of Alcob^'ft, 526; and isgikatlve authorilj. 
lb- 

Peter 1* Mouehate. prince of Moldavia, 56ft 
Peter Ur Wti arcbbi&hop of Tarantaise, 313 
FcterbOfOCigh. cathedral, 723 ^ art of, 729; 
library of, 796 

Petit, Jean, theologian his " j ueti 6cnuon 1 r 
of the murder of the duke of Orleans, 11; 
233, 785 

Petit-Qatrillj. 730 
Fetosiria, the Sphere of, 665 
Petrarch, Franccscoj 679; his diatribe Hgainat 
Aristotle, T93; 773, 769- 797, 802, 914 
Pctrfinllla, queen of Aragon. 431 
Petrenina, 783 

Petruori. AnloneElo, count of Ceriguoln and 
po] least re, 19ft; Mfc&CUtion of, 199 
Feurhoch. OeorRe von. 793 
Fcutm^er, Conrad, of Au^buig, 790, 792 
sq.; and Jijbufci PfuNjjgmflm, 792 
Feyre, Aldcbert de, biahop of ViTiera, 324 
Fezagnu, Emanucle r 519 
PftLhlhUrfftTi 119, 143 

Pfaiz>Neam&rkt t John, count-paJalLnd of, 
549 

FharcK, Simon, bt» de* plus cifrbret 

ditroi^id, 6ft5 

Fbelip, Sit William, chamberlain. 399 
Philip 1I| king of the Roman*, duke of 
Swabia, 81ft 

Philip 11 Augustus* king of France, 230, 

316 33$ 

Philip 1 m, the Bold, king of Franc*, 820 
Philip IV, the Fair, king of France, 267; 
and proposed re-constLlution of kingdom 
of Arias, 821 sq.; and arohhLshoprio of 
Lyons, 32*; and bishop of Vivien;, ib.j 
and Franc he Comhf,. iA; and ArAei im 
of Ghaut, 33ft; and Bruges and Dnuai, 
lb*: extonds baiffi of Ycrttilil-iloifl’ 
authority over Flitndera t ib.; nhakes 
alliance with counts qf Holland and 
Uninunit, ib.; and Guy de Dampicrre. 
338 sqq.; invades Flasdeis, 339; appoiate 
Hculancint-guvernoT, ib.; defeated at Cour- 
irai p 840- expedition of, and truce mods 
by.iib.; d^th of, 322, 342; 631. 624 
687. 752, 805 
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PhilipV. tho T«ll, tiatf er Frafle*, B2tf: non- 
with Fkfldfln it Faris, ^ H 
Philip VL nl Valois, king of PrmT»« + lUfiita 
Lonisof Nc vera again** rebels, 342; allianM 
With duke Of UmbnJaL 343; and Jam** 
vim Amredde** recognition of Edward III 
asking Of France, 344; and Arles, 322; 
mini Burgundy and Rhone valley, 3^; 
and Lewis of Bavaria, ib .; and Dauphin*, 
324 

Philip T. archduke of Austria, king of Cuttle, 
153, 406 
Philip 11. king of Spain. 494 
Philip of Rciiv^h, duke of Burgundy, count 
of Franche Cotnte, 335 
Ph ilip the Bold, duke of Bargnudy, m*™g* 
of. to Murpitlof Fljmdfirt. Itfl ; BMiuide* 
chariot VI k? enisb Flemish rebels, 346; 
Gantois muke peACe w'ut. 3471 adTiilllijjnB 
of, 351; and the daubed ot Brab*tit T i 
and house of Bavaria. ft.; made heir to 
Brabant, *6.; inaafere right* to bis second 
son, Antony, (&.; death of. 3SP “^d the 
inti, 733; and Clan* Slutar h 709: to mo 
of, 7*9 

Philip the Good, duke of Burgundr. wad 
treat? of Trojw, 352; and Henry VI, 237, 
353; and English alliance, 241 eq,; and 
duke of Gloucester, 242, 353: beniepes 
Comph^ne, 249; and Charirt VLL *11. 

353 i&+; and treaty of Arms 251 up, ®W; 
And Bcqaaiticm of Holland, Hftinault, 
Zetland, Brabant. and IJcnbnrg. 359 sq.; 
and acquisition of Luxemburg , and pro¬ 
tectorate aver LLepe. C irecli-l . and CambrAl. 
355; and Martin V.2S3; and « Vow of the 
Pbeaaaui. 11 134, 2fi7; and dnuphm 

Louis, 271,270; and Homme tnwui, 273, 
354 eq,; and Frederick tlf. 355; court 
Of. 274; nim* of, 273. 353 sqq.; Hines* 
of. 27S; and Charles lllf 1 Boll, 355; 
alumd-ans pe-w^r, 2B4, 355; death &fi 2-8-* 
Philip Of Witlelflhacb. elector palatine al the 
Rhine. 148, 730 

Philip of St Pol. duke Of Brabant, 2153 
Philip, count of Savoy, rival of Halwbmrgs 
lu Swiss territories, 320; opposed to 
Au^vin-Hmhshunr maTriage project, a -l 
Philip n, count of Eresw, duke of Snvgy p 
279 4 . 

Philip or Alsace, count of Flandcru, cession* 
tc French crown, 333 

Philipp* of Hainan]t. queen of England, 
043 ; godmother to Pll il ip T*n A rSovtlda, 
346 1 ; presentation of her In mtlifal 

painting, 7al 

Philippa, daughter of Lionel of Clarence. 
418 *q+ 

Piacenza, 206 . 211 ±q. 

Pi cards, sect in Bohemia, 76 sq., 110 
Picardy , 934* 287, 209 p 786 
Piralnr, 675 

Piceinino, drfwtfd at Mon tolnlO* 

176; occupies AiaEai, 182: and Tlburzio. 
183; Invaded the Ahmiii + 13®; and batllo 


of San F*biano h 1b. \ and battle of Troja, 

131; Mention of. *5. 

Picclnino, Jacopo-, oomtof tfrre+ 216 
PlcdninO, Micceli, condo jjfrre, 165, lABm** 

178s wo m- „ | n 

Plccolomlm. Acntas Sylvius. m Pina It, Pope 
Ficcelomkni, Andrei. 183 
Pi oeoloniin i, Antomo, duke of Amain, grand 
jlifltickar of Naples, 103, 187 
PicqUigUJ, treaty of. 200, 302. 43d 
Piedmont, plain of* and bouse of Hatqj, 
330 wit i paintera of, 746 
Ph?rpont Moigan h John. MSS* onll«tleo of + 
731 

Pieter dc Ewch, 740 
PietraaantBH 218 
Pietro, Sann dl, painter, 7S2 
pillenreut, tish-pondu of + margrave Albert 
Achilles defeated by Nnnmibergeri at. 
144 . __ 

Pina, Buy do, chroniftieT, 522 
Pinedo, Fremecseo da. 491 
Piiuk, NarymntEtp prince of H 555 
Pinlurtcchio, oiliorwiin Bernardino Betii, 

197 

Piuroh. Marlin Alnnao, 491 
Pirndn, Vic«nto + 491 

Pin, Alberto. Of Karoy. count of Carpi* 777 
Piomhino, 179, 194 
pirkheitner, wilihald, 790+ 7®2 
Pilot, fortress of F 609 

FIhl, acquired by Florence, 221; university 
of, 231 Bq,; artistic activity of, 750 sq». 
766; baptistery; pulpit, 753 h and portal 
754; CuDpQ 9anto ofp 754: cathedral of, 
f5,, 757; and Simone klartmi, 70J; 
Carmine Church, dtarplrcc of, 772 
Pisano, Andrta, sonlptcr, 762 iiq- T 767 
Pisano, Antonio, known tw Puauello^ lod. 
227. 765 sq. fc 771 

PSsaoo. Giovanni, sculptor. 753 sqq.. i61 ^ 
PinabO, Giunttt, 751 
PbukuO, Niccola. 753 &q., 761 
PLstola, t^nf Andrea at. 754 sq. 

vm r Luc*, m 

Piue 11 (Aene^ SjMm PIiboIo nuui). FopOp 
secular career oh 181 liq-i and did of 
Bcne^ov 92; and Concordat et Vicuna, 
172; election or, 97. 181; and criLKade, 
18^. led ^ , . 448; and Fmrtntc. 1*2 sq.. 
184 sn,; aud Congress of Mantua, 102; 
and HigismOndn MalaJteSta, 183 J re-cnSem 
Rome, l5,; null Iftlansse bent»r^, -2* 
sq.; nhd position of IcRaSC sjf Bolc^un, 
228; nrtd tewn*: of Umbria and I'y 
Tuscany, 182: and Kam.183 sq.; and Tolln 
alum mine. 184; jmd 1 jou i * XI, 185. -94; 
and Gertnnuy, 188; tuid see of Mijvm* 
14H m \ r , l e6: and George PndAbrady. 9g ^ ■ p 
135 Sq.; uud papacy , 185 sqq.; oL 
181 pq . p 186; p««nahtj of, 181 + 
iam of, 186 sq-; opinion of hcotland, 473* 
literary work* nf, 186, 107,, 103, bil * ■ 

796.77S; bullo ^ EweraUlii. 185; his brief , 
C»m ulnmm noitmm or?™, 7J3; his V* 
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LifcWTflrum rdurttlwar. 684, 700; death ol, 

i85j m m> 7SS sq., m 
Pins in (Francesco Todeschlnl-FlMoliJ' 

mini). Pope, 187 

Pins 4 [Michele GbislicftK Foi»r I?4 
Piatlnn, Ontiiita, 187 oq.; portrait of* in 
Mclo&zn's tivSQQf. 107; Tli 7T9 
Plato, f>75. 703 Sq., 774 sq<; ZHdJopff**, 
707; especially TiHVircj, 763; Platcmists, 
77 4 Eq.p 781; Btpum Of, 700 sq.'i ttt 
Platter, Thomas. 698 

Pluum, Heinrich von, gmfld master ol the 
Teutonic Order+ 572 
Plautus, 708 sq„ 700 t 7s*3 t 788, 790 
Pleshcy, 384 

PIcssiB-dtl-lW, fikstld oh Monttlfi-lfeft-Tour^ 
3&4 


Plelhon* QnEdiBtboi, I7L, 774 

Pliny, 073; hi# .Vaftiral HUlvry n €00, 707; 

■j'jVj 

Flock, 685, 570 

Flack, Boleslav JIT, prim* of, jmd sovereign 
ty u £ John of Itohemia, 558 
Flock, WotlikW, prince of, 558 
Flock, Ziemovlt IV, prince of, 571 
Flotinuft^ 771 sq, p 801 
FIowh, battle dl* 558 
Plutopbon, Sir William, 405 
Plumptons, the, of FlumpKon, Yorks, 427 
Plutarch* 602, 703; biitditfiidlte use of 
treatise a pi ttbIAw* 471 * 7^1 utfcnhntod to, 
784; Guarino'g translation, 704 sqq r ; 
Buela's translation*!, 708; 794, 707. 709 
Ftaeh ^filsenh 82< 183 
Fa* river, 230 
Pod A bradJp lawn af „ 91 
pod^btndy, Catherine, queen of Uungniy, 
617 

Fodlhrady, Goorge of. George 
Podhlflia, 560 

Fodolio, khans of, 561; anna ration of + to-; 

ado, 576. 570, 582 
Fodolia, Korynt, prince of. 561 
h Four. Arnold, senssalmlaf Kilkenny, 451, 
4&A 

ie Focra, ths< 453 

Peggie BnwCLollni^im'atim FraneesOd, 173, 
77S* 775, 782, 791, 70S 
Poggin Insperi ale, 105 

FoLliers, battle of. 242, 1147; cede* i optical 
commissi oo of enquiry into Jean of Arc's 
mijiiii'luah 247+ 2SG; printing at, 786 
Poitiensycfymnr IV do. cornu of Valets Li noia, 
334 

Pasture* Aytnar V| cle r the Fat, count oi 
Valcntinois and Dioi*, 327 
Poltier*, Jwr tie, archbishop of Vienne, 331 
Fultiers, Loali eff bishop of Vivien?, 321 
Poitiers, LouU II of, count of Valenti note 
and Bioia, 929 
Poitou, 23-1 

[Viand, and URgrefiHian of Teutonic Order, 
55G^qn_; andtf'asicHi to Bohemia of Silesia 
and P[ock T 558, and lo the Order of 
IVimeraijifl, Ghclmno and Miehalbw, 559; 


and acquisition ol Galicia. 5<i0 sq,; and 
suzerain ty over MazoVkft. 5821 ala] posses- 
Sion of Knjawia, 16,; central adtninistra 
lion and royal efbeLuJi of, 563+ 580; 
common code of laws for, 580 *q.; !□<*! ad¬ 
min Lstmtion of, 362 sq, T 580; Jural popu¬ 
lation of. 564 sq,: urban development Lo, 
fl$5; iueoeation to crown of, 1 IT r 5 59„ 
566 pqfl,, 575,570 sq ; and SainOgili*. 57B? 
ud Maze* 1^558. 562 sqq . 578- st.i-U-ft of 
Caftimir in, 562; skibdivhiioriH of Greater 
Polaud. 542 &q.; and lesser* 563: Jagtcl- 
lonid empire, 579; Fetish raMlituUon: 
the monarchy„579 eg.; the frejm ,117.580 
sqq.. *n4 itft pvr^i the Senate, 581 sq., 
ana the Houhc of Deputies, 46.; depression 
of the peasantry, 582, and decline of the 
loams, 582 sq.; growth of 564, 

5?UJ feqq.: iDtellecuml advance, fiHfc sq.; 
7^5,1KI5. 811; kings of, W Cnsimir, John 
Albert, Lewis, VkdysEav, Wencesla# 
Poland, Greater, 556,558* 570; provinces of p 
569, 579, and oflice of AlnrovM, 5h2 sq. 
Poland, Lesser, 556 + 579; provincea at 563+ 
5T9 

Pale, John de la, duke of Ssuffnlfc, 466 
Pole, William de la, earl and dqko of Suffolk k 
defeated at La Gravdle, ^41; prominciice 
Of, 399 sq.; and the marrlagf treaty with 
France, 402: uupopolariij of, 493; his 
paiEnte, 493 naff 1; and GloueeBler h 493 
sq.; and Yart, 408 sqq,; impeachi'd, 405; 
and again, 407; hanSBhfid, (A-; death of T t^.; 
24 0. 408 

Pok, William de ta, 382 
Pote^na. the, 196, 216 
Political thenry, in inker middle A#?*: op¬ 
posing ideaJfl uf unity and plurality, 629; 
three grunt pmhlemH, 620 aq.; CSsristendotri, 
&H> r t NaliitulLaw, i'4.; pOEitiAcate of ISonj- 
fact Y11L 621 aq,; doctrine of papal 
aupremacy,6H2 sq.; Augaiftinos Trium phu^ 
623, 626; nntinnid rtsis-tiioce, 623 aq,; 
Pierre dll Boifl, *j24 i s qq T , and John ul 
Paris, 625; Mar=.iNu of Padua nnd his as¬ 
sociates. 626; the Spiritual Frasseisaans 
anil tii a Ghibeltine view, 627; the Btfewor 
FaciJp t^H, and eovereignty ol the pt^iple, 
6'JS. HTiii positiau ol priesthood, 629; 
MjLTiilio , l mduencEp 630, and Ockharu^ 
sq.; abatmetnEs^nl toedU^iU political 
thought 681 sq.; Wydif; and theory of 
' 'doTftinmn^ h 1 633; hin' 'coEumunisEn,"" 634, 
and con6en'atiam+ 636; the CancLliar 
Hovcmcntr 636 sqq*S natural and positive 
law, 641; nbfr-dLUism of Ihfi 542; 

plurality of Sint™, 643; docltno of 
medieval ideas, 6-14; survival ol idea of 
natural Ukv* 615 

Pol izi ano, Angela, 223 r 775, 786, 795. 800 
PoiLaluolci, Antonia, 197, 770 sq* 
pDlotBk. 560 
Poly blurt, 799 

poiiieraniia (EaatJ, Ponavrollen, piorinEre pf, 

128,558, 561, 570, 578 
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iq,; abolished by Loaii XI h then iwtorcdt 

'277; 294 i bis final agrament with Stiimt 


Pomerania (Weal), duchy of, 155 &q. p 570sqi 
675 

PometaiiLa-Sleltin. ducal lint of. 15S 
Pomenmiu-Wdpii, du£&] lint of, their 
succession tof , OmeritnLi p 155 sq.; tb^uba 
m »J« princes ot the Esispjrc, 338 
Fomtrellen, *W Pomerania (East) 
Fompaoazzi, Piclffit hus Btf iwbsrtflUWl 
dAUUI« h 75l 

Pomponitis Paolos, 188. 671, 773 eq. 
Fonbmu 3 T GLommi GLoviano, poet, &W, 
774 «,. 

Ponte, Juhn do, 079 
Pottle f^goscura, 196 
Pontefract, 361 
Ferntlileu, 352 

Pont L John d* T of TagliacoTLzo, archbishop 
of Tikraato, cardinal-priest of SS. Nerw 
ed Achillea* papal legato, 37 
Fontorcon, capture of, by oarl of Warwick, 
242 

Pontremoii, 'ill 

Point*, Jsde of. naval battle off, 176 
Fool*, 346 
Popes, *f* Papacy 
Porcazo, Stefana, 174 
Parti irarL TonmuJKi, 744 sq. 

Porto Santo, 621, 632 

origin of iuznc p and eitent of 
County, 6041 iimilft ol, 505 sqq.; Llmite of 
kingdom, 50$ sqq.; ero»n prer^ffctivea, 
625 sq.; crown UlttW, 5^7, 630} adminl- 
atraSion of juBiiec., 525sq.; dim i C <-l L'Enmita* 
B&3; Corte5.50fl.5i 6 tq -M Seq*,523,626 sq : 
pomn Of Caries, 526 »q.; I i mi unions of 
these powers ib-i wmraeiWt Sljl **-* 
and especially with Wftrt Africa, 6321 
industries. 631 1 aud of Madeira, the Amem, 
And Gape Verde Inlands- 632 ; agriculture, 
530; agrarian Irgidation, 631 8q,; mazes 
of iijjtrtilfUUi depres&L&n r 530: BDiiRld river 
fisheries 631; brooding of livestock and 
hordes, fk; the chaso, (6,; population, *A; 
poeifiJcontliLion^i 1 tings of, we Afimfto I, 
n, fit, IV, Y, Bliiia,Edwafd t Ferdinand I, 
John I. Up Manuel I, Pater 1 3 S^uueho I. II 
Portugal* Afonso. infant of T 4515, 524 
Portugal, Ferdinand, infant nf fotSerpe),514 
Portugal, Ferdinand, infant of, 521 sq. 
Portugal. Peter, infant of, supplants quiwn 
Leo nor a, 4 regent,, 5 ±f; rebels, defeated and 
killed at Allarrebciru, f5. 

Portugal, Prince Henry of, I he Navtgfllor* 
and Weft African eiploralion, 52i; and 
Tangier oitwduion, 521 sq.; and regency 
dispute, 522; 312 _ 

Pot on, Jfttn, seigneur 4e XjiintnilJlci, 239 
thou 3 

Pou. Denmt dr, painter, 718 
Pdulcngy, Jean du, 247 
Power, James „ '247 

Poznan (I*0scn)+ 554+ 661; prince of, 683 
Prado Ibtip palming by Mister of iltjuull* 
in, 743 

Prngmfitic Sanction, the, of EourgCS* SSt 


IV, 294; 620.636 

Prague p its importance under Charles JY P 
46; and prenabort. 45 aq,t BethTebem 
Chapel at. *6+, 53 iq. t 56; and fllcrgy 
and univ^hfity mastera, es>|a^iallT Buj t 
in disaideoce COtiOtmiog nSEllmlSty tih 
Wild* papal flchiam, 51 aqq4 giitbeniiga 
of nobilrly at, 65 e conoilLw ban on uni 
venaitt of t 67; and nniTflfaUy’a deeiiLtro 
iboQl lire Cup, 4b.; "'Four Aflicle* oil" 
C8 *qq+, 75 81, md Cotapacta ol 

PragUii,8] Rq.,91,1LOsq ;Tyn church at, 
86 sq.; St VitUft 1 eatbedia] Al, 122 s slatne 
Of St George al. 602 j B od olfrrtOm at- 
panolfl iii p 736; art school of^ ib., 736; 795 
Prague, Jerome of, U P 49, 52 sq., 55, 59 F 61 
^wjiifrw, tlw, 265^ "375 
Plata, Piit uh do, flTchbisbop of Ravenna, 
e^rsRnal-ortfisl of S. Fraxrdil. U6 
Pramy^l id oynasty of Bohemia h 101, -656 *j. 
Fren^ficON Sbcrnfii Brulln. Rie, 672 
Prenz5au + treaty of, lofl 
Fr^s, Jcsaqusii des, 359 
Pre^burK iFoxsonj, EnktisJana)* 13"2, 506, 
615; treaty of, 156; nnireraity of F 084 
Frestar John, 812 
Preatons, the B 464 

Ffibiwn, Jan of, master of PntgoE unl^ 
vesnsilT, 78 E q.; preptirea grtumd lor Tht 
Ctmpt KM, 81, 87 iq M 90 
Prien5e r Guiibtume. superior of tbo Carme- 
Utee, Rhoim'i, 2tO 
Frincipato, the, 495 

Prin tings press,, at Mayeoce. 149; myslory 
di K.^ - tiiinat&il. 1S6; and Looia A I, 

783; nrcssM of Florence, 773 pqq.; Rome p 
775sq.; Subtaco,776; Folignu, 15.; Venice, 
777; Paris, 785 *q-; OrlmiUp Often and 
Ljorr, 786; Germany, 794; 718, 815 bq. 
Prisciafl, hii G imnijna r, 690, 705 
produB, hifl Gn ift/ 800 

Frokop HoK 1 , itFrfskop the Iktld), Ti^bor 
priest nnd c.Tiplttin F tmd victory of U*tf 
(Ansiiig), 74; and eipedltion?, 74 b^.; 
CuncUiatory spirit of, 78; n^guliftte^ wilb 
SEgtamunri^ 6&; rejeols enuncil at Basle r a 
ncqueet for truce, 8ij death ol, 691 655 
Prophete, John, 363 

FtaYtnoe, kingdom of, nuule pari of kingdom 
of Bozgnndy t 308; dividrd bctwfcrL Beren- 
gmrU nnd bouse of ToalOU^O,*1Ll sq.+ 
Connwi HI tries lo support Baynioml of 
Banx in hi# claim to county of, 
Frederick Diirbaro^-A inmrvcnos in dii- 
puteft In, ib.; enuOty of, pftssefl to CbJirlcS 
of Anjou | 319; Frederick fl pursues policy 
inimieai to Church in, 326; goTejn^r cf 
DfUiphtnc, and dclpblnni eounull lirti* to 
tnkrsr fur control of, to French royal h ou.6#. 1 , 
325; homage Irum count of, eiact*J by 
Kmpsror Charles LY, 326; dauphin^ 
council Id 1555 claim for blrn delegation 
of imperial sovereignty every 628; th is 
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T * * 

eoEwded in 1378, 329; rug&ate of. resist 
TO^ll encroachments £6.; acquired by 
French mmuire:hj,292, 5*31; i«id«i254p 
27& 736, 74ft; amnia of. it* Rerengor- 
RH?motid P barks, Joantl*. touia, Uuj- 
moud-Etarengfir t Ken*. Robert 
Previns, 249 
Prudentius, 692 

Pm##*, 120. 567 + 671. 67ft. 648; Royal or 
Polish Prussia. 578 aq.j East, or Ducal 
Fmwu*. 57« 

Fiusalwi Union, the. 578 
Ftry&nc. William P 6iti 
PrremyriS. bishopric of F 566 
Faalter* the, 672: two French illuminated 
psaltere, 730; T^nUon paatte^ 731 ; Wind¬ 
mill psalter. i&.; Queen Mary's psalter, 
ifi ri 7.17; psalter of Robert dn Lid*. ft.* 
737; GorJcskm palter* 732, 717i Luttrell 
p8fJt«i ib*J pallet painted by Andre 
Beauneveu, 7B4 

Pseudo-Apaleju&t litrhttrium of, 604 
FtA£ck, Hynes, of Flrkitejn, 89 Gqq, 
Ptoleiuy, Claudius, bis IWrafribitu , 669, and 
translation, Qiudwip^Ttilum, tt., 860; bifl 
Ahnagal, C69 a 793; and ftstrology, 670 sq.; 

it* alto 707 

FUbletDp friar Gubortu* de, 633 
Public Peace {Landjfrirdt), lift sqq.t riflj 
ire dllO mdtr Empire 
Public Wool, league of the: supi] fleanra and 
campa*ltten of, 260; denumds and per- 
mra!# of, tb,, 281; opinions or Louii ex- 
pressed by CJiastelhi In ami D unola, 281; 
alma Of Ltiigue, iti, 2B2; m odlftCEity of 
leudEis of, 282; teflgotfrad clergy, fA; and 
cilice - hold? r= , 263 ; and petty nobility , 

coninwminl bourgeoisie iind town artisans, 
^>1 ■ ikrLil PitriE. ib.: battle of Miiut'i:- ry, 
and peacH! of Cundans and Saint-Man r-des- 
Fosi^a, ih, 

PuceSle, JcaQ. painter. 733 sq, 

Fuclt, battle- of, 576 

Fuels helm, Pilirrim U, von* archbishop of 
Salzburg. lift 
Fnstertal, 120 

pay* Le. 7 m 
Fym, John, 6J0 
Pyttson, Richard, 802 
Pyrenees, the, 496 
PrtlaagOnU, ike Sphfrc of. 565 


Quj/biSrbt. the, 692 
Quftfdia. of Oc-rLtuo. 318 
Q i«M:nbort>iifih Cillj tke-, Sbtfppey, 409 
Queen** College, Cambridge, 429* 735 
Q up rein. JitCOpG itelK 768 sq. 

Quintanilla, AlonJO of, Ibo queen of Casttl-fi'ft 
ti^Asurar, 491 

Quintilian* the fpijfiltirio flraTiJrtri of, 703, 
707, 714 psq.,7«a + 7B7 
Qui final, Borne, 160 


Jin Jib, mer. 153 
Raduwyu^ FJoreui, 604 


Radford, Nicholas* 416 
Bftdalfzell, 7 
Rndonlav* 60ft 
ftadzEwiil, family of, 579 
Raguea. republic c( + 184 sq* f C01 
RainaM I. cuuns qf Burgundy (F ranch a 
C omtek 301 

Rabaidd HI, count of Ourgundy iFrancba 
Cornel. 3L9 sq, 

Ibikos. 

Bamlresi Fmnmseo, axtiltery-ccunmandcr, 
490 

Randolph. Thomas, carl of More.?, 450 
Ranzanc, PtetTC, bishop of Ltuxra, human¬ 
istic historian, 015 

Raphael, otherwise Ra l fryillo Saute, 772 
ItilHLH., 670 

KalEshnn, 94. 146.151. 153 eq. 

R4telfis r the, 591 

RnvellOp church qf t 762 sq, 

Ravenna, 189, 192; art of, 750 
ItavunsBijr, 069 t 435 
Ivivfvjl r di-trici Of, 670 

Hajusond V T COUTH of ToulpuMp tflantliesa 
of Province, 316 

Raymond VU t count of Toulouse, heads the 
party of the hEaTar-illea townafolk, &lfl; 
granted Vcuaiasin, 319; de^th of, ib r 
Raymond, of Burgundy, reusitci Galicia and 
terra P&rluiaLenMiM from AifuuflO VI, 504; 
Forliigd giveu to Henry under him, ib<; 
plot of Raymond to aucoeed xAlfmuo TI F 
505; death &f Raymond, iK 
Rayrupnd, a pogis, 247 
IhsVTnnjid-b^ien^ar IT, count of ISareelona. 
481 

RaytnOttfl-Berengar II .couni ol FEOltnH, 3 14 
Kfijntond-BerenpLr IV, count of Frerctioe, 
supported by Frederick 11 agn.Lmt couikt 
of Tnnloufic'a party. BI8; marriage of 
hJjlijj-'I 1 Li-t of, to LuUia IX, ivnd t-ntnuifee- 
men! of Frederick. 319 
R£t. island of. 271 

lteaditkR. 401; fteeding Abbey, 798 
Red end a k 1 F Robin of phis lising In the North, 
434; Warwick and ClikPenco support tbs 
movemenl, 436 

Roformstten, the. 626, 629 , 633. 690, 716 
Regino of I Vum. 666 

ItcgLumontanus, or Jehaun Muller, bishop 
of Rati ij bon, 684. 780 aq M 79*2 sq. 

Kogros, Dr Judo dad, chancellor uf Portugal , 
520. JS2J 

Reillan^p Raimbaud de F arch bishop of At] si. 
310 

Itejeek, Mntthms, nl Fm^lljoT, 11& 

Rojt, or Ri«d, Brnedilct. 115 
Relies, cult cl. 661 

Ri'uAl^kElCCr the F 717, 739, 773, 790 sqq.; 
the Itailun. 691. 702, 7l&. 726. 757, 762 r 
764 sqq.p 773, 762. 765. i&S. §16; the 
High RefiAEManoe, 7-19, 780; In Fmn«. 
785 suq., 802; Lu the Netherlands, 78? 
fjt|q,; in Germany. 712. 787 &qq.. 80!f; in 
Hungary . 794 eq.; iu Poland. 793; In 
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Bohemia, ib. ; 1b SoaxfcdlnavLa. it. X in 
Ruin, 71415 &ii_. StMi In T&tS ntin.. 


BOB 

Boat I, king of Sicily (Naples). duke of 
Anjou , Lorraine ami B&r h Hunt of I'm. 
vkom, is nominated heir by Joanna II. 
165, 464; caplin af duke of Burgundy. 
17ti; anivca at Naples. 177; Ik is activities. 
ih.\ bight af. tram Niplefl, ih r \ nliiei to 
Provanoa, 179; sent fir Charles VU to 
3 fur£a r e aid, ’2U; ttakkl&l by Catalane 
qqunt Of Barcelona, 489; UH patronage 
of art. 747; death of, Wi IBfi, 267,370. 
289 464.654 

Rene II 1 duke of Lortainti, and treaty with 
king of France. 2 S&; and coalition Against 
Burgundy, ib rr 958; his duchy conquered* 
200 bo, . 358; end defeat of Charlaa Ibt 
Hold at Nancy. 291 t SS 8 ; and Lodi XI 
with rafiimoa to Bat and FmvenWp 293; 
152* 198. 219 
Renfrew* 463 
Hen«e p 120 
Eesby, James. 479 
Rftflondti, Garcia do. chronEctor. &T1 
Rcnchlin. Johann. 793, 799 *qq, 

EeveMo. Homy of, 319 
Rbeim*, 119 : cathedral of. 722 *q-, 72.5 
Bhelnfeldeiii Rndolf of, recto rot Burgundy* 
311 

Rhenish dflctetp the, 110. 119 sq +P 122. 

|28flq., 148 
Rhcnhh league, 118 
If Merits aA flrr&mfum, 707 
Bh ine, ri re r, 79 L sq.,913; eontl \iv nee r>[, 334; 
Thiel l nnd Donated on T ib.; Rhine volley* 
the, 624, 721 . 720, 73? aq. f 740 
Rhineland, the. 119. 136, U9 *q > 132* 
732, 730; Rhine town*. 811; Jtt xUo 
TT * 1 * II ** K * 

Rhone province*. the, general particular* of. 

308 t;q.; attmetiou of. towards France, 0It 
ILijinu. Catarina SfurtUl. 199. '-18 
Bliilio, Girolamo. lord of liuoU and Forll. 
l l J‘J; uiorriego of, to Catarina Sform. 103; 
occupies Forth schemas to captureFra&ro 
and Foenza, I ; ttheiu&s for pipnliiEGn 
of Fmikto end conquest of Fcrmra lor 
Venice. 108; portrait of. in Meloaao‘1 
fresco. 197; murder of. 199 
Runic. Piero, bishop at Trt?isu. cardinal 
prinut or !5, Sisto, 192; diplomatic mis- 
Sion* of. 123; death of. ite 
Riario. Raphael, 197 
Riba Cqa. district of, 637 
/tfbqerfjfr. rfAmfrtegiunr* or "enrtri of war. 11 
040 sq. 

Richard t. Cmur-dc-Lion. king ol England. 
dlSKt., 816 

Bio bard II, king of England, minority of r 
369’ and popular unrest. 362: and con¬ 
stitution , 363; and Gbsnt. 847: and duke 
of Guddcn. 331; lands in Ireland. +G9; 
and Art Mac Muxtoogb, 439 0114 at Dublin. 
480; at Drogheda. Ik; and chief tains' 


submissions, f&.; at Kilkenny, ih ,: at 
Watfirford + ib .: and O'Conor Dotm and 
others, tk ; oecond esncditlnn of. 400 aq r ; 
English risi ng on behalf of. 364 n death 
of, ik; fi'j 1.644, 738 % 

Blchanl HI. king of England, ami Edward 
1^^ 439; and Clarene*, fk; 4akca Berwick, 
477; enters Edinburgh wi th Allmny. fk ; 
Ukfis castle of Berwick, lb.; accessioa of. 
438; and ani veraity of OifonJ. 420 ; hb 
relations with Pnw« + BidUaiij, nud 
KcoLLand, 437; ntxif dukoof Buckingham 1 * 
rebellion. 423. 449; his good quasi lit*. 
440; dea t h ol hb &od„ 439; rumour of 
Mb intended marriage to bis niece, Ik» 
poExle of bis eluuaetor, 437 aqq.; his 
nnsveraity endowmenls. 429 ; and collTkCil 
of the North, 440; and Pari lament. 44S 
squ,;ond benevoleneefl h 44t sq,; and loans, 
ik; and Chilrcb, 449; and Henry VH 4 423. 
440; More's llislury it/ Rirhiird III . 437 
sq.; 799 

Hichemcd. ikff liiittany . Arthur, duke of 
Hlchfintal. T'lricb, ehron icier, 3 rwjJ* 

Rido. Antonio, captain of &mt r Angelo, 170 
Itij’nw. Cola di r 150 
Ki'r^rmiLcjlrtin', the tk?ven, Ji>^ 

Bimini, 1<>2, 179, L@* aq. f m/JW, 704, 777 
Rmuceini, Alamanno, hutnonlMt and InktiL’- 
totcir, 320 
Bio do Ouro, 533 

Ripk'T t &corge, carson of Bridlington „ 429. 

mi 

Ripaa. 367. 405 
Bim f 2 ll 

Robert II „ kinu of Jrancc, 301 
Robert tM \Vi:,e r king of Sidlly (Napl^l r 
count of Provence, I 7 .-PS 13 .; and sU-M-mea 
for r^-eRtabiisbing kingdom of Arles, 321 
sqq.; 900, 079 

Robert L Bruce, king of Scothmd, and 
forfeit uthhi cct enemies in blood-lead. 460; 
and rertilution, It,; organises inva«iqa 
of Ireland by Edwnnl Bruce, 4od; joins 
him In Ulster. 451; campaign in Limerick 
direction. 4A2; returns, lb.; see idm 648 
Robert n, Stewart, king of Sodllakkd. 408 w|.. 

m * . 

Robert III, Slowart. king of Scotland^ hifl 

turbulent reign, 400 
Robert, dule of Burgundy, 321 
Robert of b^thiLd*. count ol Flanders* c®n- 
ients to peace with France, 3 lA]. 

Robert of Cowl. S43 

Robert of Chester, a translation. The fltok 
tj f tha Cumpniitiim i/ A ftArmy of Mungom, 
attributed to. 672 

Robert of York, tentatively identified with 
Peracratator. and hypothetical author of 
a Currrcforicni ulrhimur, 077 
Rochelle, La, 234; prosperhy of. reviTwl by 
Louie XI, 302; iff *0™ 304 
Roahei-TrancheHon, castle of. 263 
ltoche tail! John de la, arohblahop of 
Rouen. 22 t 


* 
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tkxiotpfa II, king of Upper Bur^undf, 308 
Rudolph III. the Sluggard, king at Burgundy* 
308; death of. 309; and the Emperor 
Henry II, ib.\ and the Emperor Conrad H + 
iL m 

Itodrigu^H, M&rtinHop bLebop t>f QpftTtO, 

fllA §q. 

Brwer of Hereford. 669 

Rohan, Fierro do, mar&chal de Gid + 7&4 

Rokeby. Sir Thomas. 36* 

Bdlnakiin, Jau. arebbi fthop^lect of Prague, 
early ciuwr of, 79; and mvltaliou 
to Raule, t*D; a delegate. 8L: elected 
uebbiibop F S2; and diol’s. mLickutiou, 
fA; and BigtgmumTs confirmation, 82 sq. ; 
and promised confirmation by Church. 
83; which La untultiltad. 88*93; dspri^ed 
of benefice of Tyn church, 88 *q T ; bia 
flight to Emdre KriiluVi;. 89; and ad¬ 
herence of a proportion of UI raqulst clingy, 
t&.; and fixal ion of 0n- c site eccLeeketicni. 
orgiml nation. 00: and reconciliation. with 
Pribram nation, ib. \ and reritci ration 
(0 Tyn chinch, 99; and difficulties m to 
ordinations. owing to bis Legal in capacity, 
08; and King LadUlai 1 prom ist. 94; and 
IVrpE CftUxtm III, &5; and peTEWCutian cl 
Brethren of the Unity. 103; hia writings, 
106; death Of, 103. 113 
Roiled in. Robert, 988 
Romagna, 168 r 189, 164. 172 
Roman. house oi k 560 
Roman (Cml) Law. 632, 876 sq,. 70* 707. 

800 sq .; reception of. 1 30 p 010 
Romnn Empire, the. 060; esfw Roly 
Roman and Byzantine Empire 
Rome, social mnditiona,, niOUttffliDtfl and 
economic resources of, 138; (Mia, the 
port of, (&,. J64+ 108,178: reads to h 159, 
168,170 sq T ; surroundings and spheres of 
local influence, 158 fiqq T ; Rt Peter's at, 
171, 179, 769 r 778, m.l piaxEa, 197; 
Vatican al, 160, m, 197. 900; Papal 
Chapel, 171* new Vatican design&d by 
NtchottM V, 173, and new library. it.; 
Vatican Grotto. 17-1: Sietme Chapel, 197, 
778; urban impru v?m eo t* ol Sixtus IV, 
lb + ; Campos Marlins and Quiritift] at, 
160; Martin V and. 161; exile of Eui$enius 
IV from, 188 fiq,; Ids entry into, 170; 
results of hia oxlie, 171; YltoUeflebi and* 
160; the cardinal ebamborliiill. Luigi, 
and, f-w; shipbuilding by Caliilus II 
at, 176; disorder during Pin* U'h ab- 
I^UCCH, 188; building by Paul* 188, and 
organisation of races down Cento, f6.; con- 
diiionH under LQnocentVIII, SOU; churches: 
San la Maria del 1'iice, Simla Marla del 
Pn-poJc. Ban Pivtro iq Ymooli, bn nil 
Anatoli, 187; St John Lalerau. 751; Santa 
Maria Mahore, (5*; Ban Balvitore in 
Ldvuro. 171; Santa Maria in Tmstevere! 
761 1 Santa Cedi In in Traslcvere. iK t 769; 
San l'nolo f iJuri 1* mure, 754; ClMtlc of 
Sant 1 Anpcb al, 168, 170, 187; Capitol 


of, 169, 188. 200. 751; Appian Rite of h 
Hi6; Campo dtfl Fiorti fli, 188; the Tiber 
and. 180. 168, 178 p 187; Beanie and 
/toftawwruta of,, 169* 900; tbc Manfrcdi 
and, 108 W\ r ; Roman A cad d Oiy of, 773 
Fq.; PalalSXo dl Ban Jilarco. lulef Pa]nri<i 
di Venezia of, 188* 778; Colcksseam ol h 
778; preheat, 778; 6^3, 094 aqq.. 8Sf0, 63’J, 
636 *q. h M, 684* m. 703. 716 F 718. 749 
763 &q-> 157, 770, 777 , 788 t 790, 783, 
798 sqq. 

Romee. Isabella, 244 
Rnnda, 488 

Rw». Thomas de p lorel Roog, 413 not/ 3 
Ro&elato, Aibcrions de, 649 
Ra&clll. Antonio de. 99 mao 
R otes, frnraof the, ebamotar of* 4i^l, 657 &q,; 
and coatTUF.ts, 431 sq.; nnd military 
eugagnmente, 422 h 664; first phase. 4i^ 
tq.; second phase. 493 ; third phase* fh^ 
431 mp; fourth pbe^c, 493; ivnd tiporihdEg 
qua] i tv of ^ tnipqJe, i6.; and Btutl« I(it9, 
423 k> ; and loottng, 4^4; attd Imde, ib .; 
and hiKloricud materiaifi. 424 Fq.; and the 
towns, 495; t-ptelally SontbampEoq, ib .; 
Nortingham, 425 sq r ; Oxford, 4*6; 
806 

RoNMrtiK', winolpalEty of. 1^6 
It vi will. Domeuieo. 187 
Rosselliao, olbcrwis^ B&nmrdo OambareUL, 
173 

RaiiocL -551 

Rotherham h Thomas* arebbithup of Yurt, 
lord chaiaeenor, 4'J9 
Rouen. 397 r 106. 060 
Hous, hLstorical writer, 487 

Rcofi^sllon, 2 &h 279; annexation by 

lsm\* Xl, 260, 4^7; rifing breaks out in, 
2*8; h u bm i ^iorp a !. ib .; qu i nco of, 982; 

restored to Ferdinand the Catholic, 484 ; 
623 

Eouiuri, or iicereAetin^ 235, 255 
Roefn-, Ciovnuni dr'llil, duteof Som. prince 
of StnigagUa ftutl MonduvU-i. marrtflge to 
daughter of FaderiRO of U rhino* 183; 
depicted In Molu^ao'i fresco* 1 r j7; 
conspires with gre at nobles of Naples 
ag-iinst Fermnto, 198; attacks Apulia and 
the Abrurzi, ib. 

Revere, Leonardo delta, prefect of Rome. 
193 

Roxburgh, 468, 470, 476 sq. 

Royal Society, the, 799 

Roye h county ol T 284 

Roye, Jean tk, secretary to the Juke of 
Rottrhon. 982 

Holm berk | Rouen berg) * Oldrieh of, 91 
Rokuow and Garbow* Zawisza the Black, of, 
571 

Rubertis de Bunn SancU Sepalchri, Dicny 
hLus du h asitroioger, 679 
Rubins. FataoLufi, polemical author, 497 
Rudolf I, of Hahsbuip. king nf ths Romans, 
receiTed hy preiatoR of Axles, 33C: aimii 
of. for his ran Hartmann. i~5*; policy of. 
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iD the Low Countries, 333; ami John of 
Avrants, ib. 

Rudolf !V r of H&bfiburg, duke of Austria, hli 
HatMibUfg Privilege promulgated by 
Frederick III, 146 

Rudolf III, ekotor-dulu of Snonr (Baie- 
Wittenberg), lit 

Banoriit n CotlLftro-WnlJenslan seel, 7G 
Rupert- of Wktelsbiioh, elector. p* inline of 
the Rhine, king of the Homan*, 118; 
elected,, 1 20 ; and Italian oxpeditlon, ib.* 
and Public Peace, league of MarhacK 
peace wiih John of Mapnoeand Bernhard 

of Roden, 121; seoondeorafratioti of, ffr H ; 
G&mpuLgti against John of MaYuuoc< h and 
death,, ib .; 329 

Rupert, arch hUSjop of Cologne, elector, 151 
Hq., 186, 357 

Bupeari b£&, John of h 6S2 
Burik + dynasty of, G455, 573 
Bttvmu Nichole, archbishop el Nldares, 
543 

R-UiCa, Lotario, lord of Qorno^ 20B 
Rusdorf, Paul Belli&er von, grand maMterof 
the Teutonic Order, 675 
Russia, Himk 1 Emilia, 569; White Russia 
and Little Kswiti, 360; Red TiUaftia 
(Bnttkuiia), 565 sq n . 373 nq T . 576, 679, 
583, and its principalities, 660 5q., 
565 sq. 

Rusuti, Filippo, pointer. 732 
Ruthin, 365 

Rot hind, Edmund, earl of, 414 feq. 
Rujsbroetk, John of, 369, 711 

Soorweidcn^ Frederick vori, archbishop of 
Cologne. elector, US 
Sabine hills, 160 
Sado K river, 612 
6ainf jffrfuyr, the, 732 
St Albans, an art MDba, 729 *q;| library - of, 
713G: hr.-t brittle; of, 413, 415, 422; second 
hattlo of, 415, 422 Jiq, 

St Andrews, rtutiium fsntfrute of, 470, 478; 

nrob bishopric of, 47S + 47i 
Saint-Aril, Jean do, bishop of Ay ranches. 
1250 ra te 1 

St Cecilia nJtarpLeee, master of the, 733 
St Clair, family of, 551 
Sic-Colon!be r fortified bridge-head of, 324 
Sl-Lenis, 243; abbey of, 305, and Bead* 
neven's sculpture, 764 
SI Gull t 701,762 

Sftint-Gtdals. Outovlcn do p blih&p of An- 
goultfnao, author and translator. 787 
St George 1 !! Chapel, Windsor, 41# 

St Jakob on the Him, MO 

St John's College , Cambridge 715 

St Lawrence Jewry, living of. H01 

St Main, 647 

St McinKikip battle or, 508 

St Maurice-on ■ Yrkhuii, abbey of. 509 aq, 

Balnt-Qmcr, 334 

Saint-Ouen, cemetery of, Rouen, 250 
Si Paul's School, London, 715 aq., 801 



St Valery, honour of, 403 mfi 1 
St Victor, Hugh of* 565 
Sain Ice . cum bat of, 647 
Saintonge, 231 

Saints, fira of the, 661 * 

Saiado, victory of the, 518 wj. 

SftEanuidai, district of. 607; occupied by 
Afonso I, 510; imhlnity of* 795 
Salerno, medical knowledge of, 657 
Salisbury, John of, bishop of Chartres, 283, 
621; bib Poltferatieui ¥ 631, 669 
Salisbury,. Oath of, 633; cathedral. 723 
Saliebury, earls of, m Mcntacute, Neville 
Sallust, 705 

SniuEati. Lino Cotucclo, 681, 732 
SalnEio, manjUftHaL* of* 328 *qq* 

Salvador, Pedro, bishop of Oporto, 514 &} r 
SnJvLatl, Francesco. arehbfcahnp of Pisa, 
plots and execution of, 194, 217 
SnmogitiA, 126,539,657 tq ., 570 iq *. 573„ 679 
San, rim, 661 

Batiebo I, J\?roffffor t king of .Portugal, 
knighted, 511; marries Luke of Amg&n, 
i 6 .; warti with the Moors, 164 eatabUsheE 
ibongbolii of Military Orders on Tagna* 
512; restores trt-stlc of Lcirta, ib r ; makes 
war with Leon, *6.; founds Guards, 
reocoopi m nonh of Alemtcjo- 5 # raufa 
charter to Cniiubm, fk; quarrel with 
blabop*, 512 iq.; death of, 515 
Sancbo U. king of Portugal, mnkcR coll- 
condal, 514; renews war itgaiusl AI usLima p 
ii,; weak government of* it ,; and pre- 
I Apt* i^ r - fpJuccji ciistlea on Guadirtna^ 
and wefltern Algarve, 516; Alonso of 
Rdulogoi appointed oumtot of reulm hy 
Innocent IV, ib ,; revolt of Lisbon against 
Rancho, ib.; dies in exile, lb r 
Sane ho IY P the Brave, king of Cadtilc^ 
519 

Sanctorins, AuguElinc, Ftraquist biahop, 109 


Random [ere, 579 
Sandwichp takoh aud aAolti^l, 271 
SahgaJlOp Rehaetiano tin. 197 
San Giorgio, Cotnpagnia di, 298 
SanjguBako, family of* 579 
Baniuwaro, Jaoopo F huirmnUt, Ar&vk 
PUftiitHy and poem Lte jwirfM 

nrgfnu, 774 

Gan lEomano, battle of, 771 
SAUBOverini, the, 185, 190 sq-t Mgom of. aa 
jn-ereeniiy captain i K 209 * 

Sanscvurino, Anlontllo. prince of SaJetTW 
and admiral of Naples, 198; escape* to 
Venice, 199 

Sanaevorino, Gian FranDcisoo di, cAnt of 
CaiuxD, 198 

SanseveiiTio, Girolamo, grand ebambiuiaiii 
of Naples, prince of Bisignano, 198; heirt 
of p escape to Venice* 199 
SajiRuverlno^ Roberto, 191; overthrows 
Mfta&flH govemiuent in Genoa. 194 *q,f 
lent by Venice to Rome agninat Femnta, 
198 
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tfLnm Ft, 1 H9, of* 49 1 sq. 

Naninnnd, Luiftde* royal notary* 491 
Efrcterem* 504 *q r \ ciUtle of, 509 sqq,; 

519 5*8 

Srunlli^o, military Older of* 511, 515 
SapteW family of, 579 
SAnuxine, the* in Alpi m strong holds, «r 
[tidinK Med5 leiranculi liiores, 300, 049 
S&rt. river, 474 

Sumo, river. Perront® defeated nl, 183; 

second detent of, at, 19« 

Sarmnedln* S70 
Sau-tain, 318 
Nasscttft, St*fano F 762 
Sutahn, 193 

Sauchie Bum, battle of, 477 
Sivraric, bishop of Rath* and GtasloobufTp 
317 

SavoHl, the* tertm^a of, 16&; econ-pmi 
with Odonnn agnlnat Pitla II, 103 
BavOUa, 176, 192 
Savonarola, Girolamo, 230, 608 
&LvnnaroEn, Michele, medical writer fitio 
^avoy, Items of, duchesa of Milan, 194 sq. } 
322 

Savov, CWlctte of. dauphin*, 371, 275, 
379 

Savoy* state of, lle^innSnRs of In ManricnHe, 
300; eiumiof, under AjuadenaVI, ^tho 
Green Count,” 1 of S^VOJ, S35 N*Je 1; 
complete evolution of, under Amftdens 
TUT, duke of Savoy, 329 not* 1; flMmta 
and dukes of, «e inuuteua, Humbert, 
Louis, Philip 

Saxony, 75, 119,724; elector of F i« Albert, 
Bmcflt, Frederick, Budolf; duke of, i« 
William 

9cala + Antonio ddla. lord of Verona, 618 

Scales, Sir Edward Wood vl lie* arikd lord, 

m 

Scales, Themes dc, lord Realms, 219 &q4 
teken prisoner al Fntay, 243 
Scandinavia, three groat i nstituliotti in* 
&34e feudalism of, 534 aqq.; Efeninark, 
534 a 538 aqq.i Norway, 534 sqq.; and 
SwNKten, 535 sq.; tendency to union of, 
533,545, elections of kings of Denmark and 
Norway, 340 sq.; and school of ptmel 
pjLintmg, 729 

Scanifw 537, 535 aqq.. 543 sq** 547, 611 
Scarlt. John, 363 
SehaflbsuBcn, Free town, 127 
* Scbod LilrAartimin ft. 702 

Scheldt, river* commercial movement In 
• baain' of, 334 

ScTi i HTn, the Great. 636, 6-10,6*2 *q., 60S. 912 
Schleswig* the duchy of, 124, 536, 546 
SellEt:#wif;, AdulE XI P duke ol T count of 
Holstein, 649 

SchTos w4r, Frederick, duke of, 551 
SchlcswifTi Gerhard HI, count of HoEalain, 
duke of, *746 

Schleswig, Henry, duke of, 543 
Schleswig, Henry HI, count of Holstein* 
duke of. 546 sq* 


Scble&vigp Waldemar Y, duke of* 537 

SchlettflUidl, 796 

Schlick, Kasper, imperial chancellor* 134 
iq,, 137 net* 1, 138, 132 
Scbocffcr, Peter. 784, 815 &q« 

Sehoenli uvtn, Jichool at, 711 
Schoolmen, the. 775 

Sdswusbai;, Henry of* htubop ol HimslCT, 
143 

Schwas, silver mints of, 153 
Sohvyx, 139 
Sebum* 174 
Soot, Michael, 669 

Scotland* and English suzerainty. 467; 

Invasion of Balllol smd the 1 disinherited *” 

*3.; and David. ITi raneoua, 467 e^ + ; 
government of* 477; parliaments of, 
487 »q., 4775 repraacartatloo of burghs, 
487; and of inferior clergy, 480; the 
committee (or Lords! of the Article*,, 467, 
jliiJ Conn of Session, i'&.; interrupted 
Hucee-^ion io Crown, 460; minority ot 
Bovertigns, 475; inadequacy of Stewarts 
to govern, 406 ,477 \ and the Oritnay* and 
Shoilandi, 476 iq 4 and Framw, 470; and 
Be formiition, i7r P ; find learn? rig. 470, 478; 
and vernacular litemtnre, 467,. 17-^: add 
the accounts of Aof^afl Bjlvina 
Piocolomini, FroLfiftori, am3 Pedro da 
Ayala, 473; kings of d ire Davtd r Edward, 
James, BslKri 

Scotland, E leftJJOr of, arcli 1 uctufl 3 o E Austria, 
267 

gftgihn^ Maqmmt ol, iJA’iLphine, 371, 375 
Scriptoria, Roland. inaMt^F of Am and 
Medicine, Peris. 681 

Sotopc. Henry, lord Scroll of hlaaham. 

treasurer of the Exchequer, 376 sqq M 388 
Scropo, John, lord Scropc of MaMiaJfl, 
tnnnmr of England, 395, 309 
Scrap*. Rlchtird, nruhfei&hoF of York, 367, 
376 

Seduliuflr 602 

Bemoadria jSmederevoJ. hnltle of, 185, 
606, 600 

Scmpnch. Initio of. 647 §q> 

Senchua Mor* the, 866 
Seneca, Lncins Annacue, 700; IctlerH of, 
70S, TrawditM of, 707 p 713; 782. 797. 
794 

Senefiah river* 524, 812 
SuBa* 240 
Sophaxdim, the, 501 
Serb*. 800 

Serbia* 135, 801. 806. 613 
Scrbopcmlad p Jchn* 799 
Sefpiv, 510. 5l4 r 51? 

Semi, Jaime, painter, 748 aq. 

Berra, Fero, painter, 740 ftq. 

Servius, 7&6; his commentary on Yirgil 
* printed* 776; 794 
Sesla, river, 267 

Besm, Corel la ItufTa, dnebo^ of* 165 
Sesao, Elnon&ra^ dnehesa cf # 160 
Stte-m, Gian AMoufo Ekhirzanot dnke of. 
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iupportu Alfonso as heir to Naples, 169; 
and a* Journal *ucet3*mr + 170; captured 
hj Genoese IloeL and taken to Milan, fa + 
Swift, Marinq Marzanp, prince of Ito^iiRn, 
dnkfl of, marries Alfonio'a natural 
daughter, ISO; welcomes Jobs of 
CalnbiiA'n fl«t. 199; Trim di 

LflVoro otodiMt in Fermnte p 191; |i en¬ 
trapped by the tatter* fa. 

Satenii, 489 
Stvcnoakip 408 
Seville, university of t 796 
Sfomt. Francesco., duke of Milan, confirmed 
In hll father s honours hj Joanna II, 165; 
t»ada Iho Sforceschi, fa,; attack I the 
March in Tittftntra tfirkc: on ten Papal 
Tuscany, 167; bribed with honour* by 
fio|«Dini 168, ITS; urvea with Milan 
afiainst Venice, 2U>; imprijoxLed by 
Visconti, fa,; guee over to Venice, 211 ■ 
Ffinfrire Maria Visconti, 170. 311; InWM 
most of Ihe March, 170, 178; favoured 
hy Sifliimando Maletolt*. 178; marches 
on Borne: recalled by VbicontL 171; 
^elis Jesi + 179; becomes duke uf Milan, 
2LS, 2tiB; engagement of third son of. to 
Leonora d'Anigona, 180; und Charles YU, 
318 Sq.j and the dauphin Louis, 371; 
and Fra Simone da Camormo, 214 ; party 
to Pfllrt of Lodi, fa.; and league with 
Florcaee and Venice H fa.; and ireatj of 
the Italian p owera, *6, 216; andFerrantc ; 
and Cfcne*p 315; invested by Lodi XI 
with Gonna and Savona, 216. 279; 
j QVested with dtlohv, 224; 1 j ia develop, 
moot of council, and finance nfirwiTn i ttfr c^, 
capitulations of p fa,; and the church, 
i'6-p 225; benefaction* of, 225; hratilily 
Ec, *ft. ; Costello Sforzesco built hr, fa.: 
death of, 216; 287, 742 
Sfurca, Gmte&ftso Maria, duke nf Milan, 
under protection of Papacy, 216; marriage 
of, 22-5; his chamckr and govetnmeni r 
fa.; murder of, fa.; 339 
SfM t Gian Oaloaoo. duke of Milan, 225 

Sforxftp Giovanni, 177 

Storxa, Ippolit*, 180 

Sforza, Ludovico, II Mwo, duke of Milan, 
194; teuwa revolt against Bona: enter* 
MilAB, 195, 225; and Ferrarese war, 196; 
allows aid to Fermnte, IDS; and 
Innocent VUl t 190; and Guzzonc, it.; 
and Lnrenxc de 1 M-eiliei. 218; government 
of, 225; and investiture, 225 s q.; genius 
of, 336; and Gkn Galcario Sf«u t a 
d eath 4 226 note I ; and patronage d art, 

^fonpt h Muzio Altondoto, grand constable 
01 Naples, count of CcHignok and Ariano. 
lord of Term dl t**Oro h cofhfafrirre, and 
reonvery of Ostia and Castle of Sant 1 
Angelo for Joanna il, 168; and. expulsion 
of Bzufljo from Botncp fa.: and recon- 
ciufttiou with latter: and conspiracy 


*i*itt*i Caracciob, 164; death of, ltd- 
Origin ofp ; cstrljf career ol, 24JS 
Sforzap Sfurz* Maria, duke nf Bali, 194 nq + 
SforzMhi, the, 104 308, 219 

Sherbomf, abbey, 758; missal, fa, * 
Shethwtila, the, 476 
Shillelagh, valley of, 461 
S hipton Moor^ H67 

Shirwood, John, bishop of Dur ham , 715, 
793 nq, 

Shrtiwsbiwj, m *qq. ; battle of, IMS 7 t 469. 
G 51 

Sicilian Vesper*, the, 321 
Eioily, 164 s^. t 179 n , ±8L 486,496, 

748 

Sicily (Naples}. *tt Naples 
Sicdlani lS!C^:ldar>,i of TramjlTanla, 595 
SitEm. 191 w| ; the NLue of, 162. 218; art 
□L 732 Sq , 759 7cy Bqq.; and Du«lo, 
755 *q-V and Gbtto p 757; rklano 
I*ubblJeo, [Hunting in + 7-51. and fresoocs 
fa-, 759, 761 itq,; cuthedral, pulpit^ 753 
sq,i and facade, 754; and Htatule of Si 
John the Baptist p 770; Optra del Duotuo, 
JJanf/i in t 75$; and iltlcpi^cc, 761; 
Servifa churnh at. 751; Carmelibe churchy 
altarplece in, 760 Sq.; Museum of, 765; 
Campo. Fonia Gmc in + 769: baptistery, 
font Of. fa.; merchnuta of, 756; 768, 
773 

Sieradx, 558, *62 uq., 579 
Sierra Lc-oni;, 522 
Sifarwafl, John, painter, 738 
Sag isin mid of Luacmhurg, Western 

Bmpornr, kitag of Hungary und Bohemia, 
oiected king of the Humans, 123; Buppports 
John XXUJ, fa Tp 1; guarantees \i'ence3- 
lABi 1 22; receives lirandenburg, fa.; 
character of, 122 sq,; Aiid Frederick of 
Hohengollctn. 125 sq ; and Venicg + fa,; 
ccrcinations qf p 33, 127; and Arfa@ n 329; 
and Ben edic t X I U , 2,9 P 329; a nd Amadoufl 
VHL829; and Valence, 329 sq.; VSenocp 
330; and Henry V, fa ; and Dauphin*. 
ib..33l; andComtUllof Ckmatance, 1,3sq , 
e, 9, II, ia sqq.; and Council of Basle, 
23 f 25 sij, p 29 p 34; and Hus, 57 sqq r ; 
aud war on Hondlci. 67 nq-t and 
Bohemian cozDnalion, 70; and t-kfcabi at 
Vitkov Height jmd Vy&efrmdp fa*; and 
resolution Of Bohemian cstalcd- against 
him, fa.; and acceptance in HiJesLa and 
LosAtia, fa,; aud retreat of Vk foiCM 
fram 2atec, 73; and defeat of Kutim 
Hora. fa.; and "Tbo Orphans. pp 24 ; 
and ncgotiatioDfl with lookup the Bald, 
86; and epiicopal eloclioiu* in Bohemia, 
82; and Jan Bukycnua, H2 M].; and the 
Com pacta, 34 t 83j preaid ee over diet. 
83; and LtraquL^t Cxcchs, 88; and 
imperial reform, 138, 1M; and Bentahh 
Vipconti 1 ^ dracfndantii, 266 sq.; and 
Filippo Viictmli'a dukcdojiD, 297; and 
Brabant, 352; and marriage !o Mary of 
Anjou, 117, 566, 663; and Polish thrum?. 
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*657; ann intrigues. in Lithuania, 559; 
fi«d Jugidlo* 571 . 573; and campaign of 
Gmnwolih 5T1 sq.; ami polish clerical 
party, 574; aud invasion of Poland. S7^S 
nn^ Vitold of Lithuania, 576; and Incite¬ 
ment to partition of Poland, 574; and 
Swidiygiello, 576; and invasion of 
Hungary, 508; mad colts fiat km. ib.; and 
war with Tvrtko ot Bosnia, ib,,, 6f>6; and 
d-nleat at Kicopolifi, '64)3; and the great 
Hungarian boreu^, 664; and marriage 
with Barbara ot CtLIi, 16.; and Hungarian 
administration, lb.; UltraYUgnncje ot, 
694 H|.; and rebellions in BitOgAlj, -603, 
060; amt loss of Dalmatia, ib.; and 
second defeat on Lower Danube, 006; 
iuid victory at castle of Kmedcnrvo 
(Semeudriuj, cb ; death of, 40. £1, 59, 
133, 575; burial ot, 133 - reign of, ib-t 
illu Jtefarmdilwn tiautr Sigitmundi, flu; 
20, 72 r 101, 607 *q-i 

Sigi^mond, of Habsburg. count ot Tyrol,. 
160 ei).p J 47, 237; A Uafctan possessions 
Of, 288; sell* Upper ASsftee. 357; and the 
elgb t Swiss cantons + 140, 280; and co&lU 
tion against Uurgundv, ift.; sult^tidors 
Tyrol. 153 

Signorelli, Luca, 187, 778 
Siguoria, the, of Florence, 203, 220 6q.„ 
224 

SJgurdaeon, Ansnnd, 543 
SiJ Murray, tbo. elans, 458 
SJienin. Ealftnto or glance r Petrus de, 
alchemical writer, 082 
Silvia, 70, 74 sq.. 81,95, 97, 198. 152, 156. 
557 sq.. 381, 570, 574 s*, 577 ■*♦. 816 t 
720; princes cf r fj50 p 558; Silesian tlukefi, 
150 

Silvester tl (Gerben), Rope, 837 sqq.,; 
his doubtful connection with the Jforft*. 
rni'jiiVri A UUtudriA (or dJcAaitdri), 369 
BilfMlar, Donrnrd, bis Be Mundi Piirmi- 

m« t ecu 

SinUHUtta, Cecoo, sacralary of Sfotta, 
governs Milan Ulldor him, 221; governs 
under Bona, but oncukd later, 225 
Sise Vodj. Iwttile of h 501 
SLaigoglia, 183 
Sinihejin, John, 713 
Sintra, SOI. 503 
Sintra. Pedro da, 523 

Slitui IV (Francesco della RovcneJ, Pope, 
alwiinfl of, 192; cma&ding projects of, 
i b,; and Triple AI t i w n ce T 183 ; and war 
with Florence, ib TS 184; and plot against 
^ledlei, 191; and alliance wath Naples, 
it.; objects to peace, 193; and Turks, ib.; 
and Fonmftwe War, 196; and Louis XI. 
293 sq,; and Edward IV t 446; and 
Ht^oiaLlion, 502; and supposed witch 
sect, 083; and p&mtm, 197, 776 §q.; and 
Vatican library. iS,; and cln tt relies, 197; 
and urban improve men eb,i 5.; and Roman 
academy, 774; and PtaEiua. rb,; and 
Pompon Lui Takctuy, 16.; and Regiomon¬ 


tanus, 703; and printer*. 776; death of* 
IM w|,; tomb of, 779 ; 789-. 199 
Skelton, John. 802 

Skotnieki. JuhIvt XIX, orchbiabap of 
liniozno, 303 sq. 

Slant. 431 

Slat's, Farmoutau. 588; Bulgarian. 588 
Bilge, 454 

Shier, L'lnil", seulptor h 738 &q. 

Slujj), fonndod, &SS; Edward HI at, 344 

Smedenevo. are SemeiuLrta 

SmJrfee, Richard. 731 

Smolacak, 560 

Smyrna t 192 

Snowdonia, 365 

Soares da Silva. Eatevam. archbishop of 
Braga, 515 

Boehacaew r principals tj of. 578 
Sodaiiltu UUtfaria iMnubiana^ th& K 615> 
793 

SOdvrn tali land, Eric, duke of, character of. 
535; mftJTiagc of, 534; fiefs of. ib,; im. 
prisoomoiit nud death of. 

Soeat, Hansa Ecwn of, Sts qssaiml with the 
archbishop of Cologne. 141* and subM- 
quent war, 141 aq+; and Wftkincnt at 
Maastricht. 142; and Mci^ter Conrad, 738 
Kolia, fortrcttS of, 609 
Souscms, 219 

Soldan, khan of Ebe Golden Horde, 57 L 
Salinas* 797 

3oloiuon t king of ffirnd, 663, 675 
Solotlium, three diets bold at, by the 
Emperor Henry HI. 310 
Bomerled, lord of the leles. 403 
Scmeneti 381; dukes of. Beaufort 
Somme towuB K the, 252 r 266 2. 278, 

292 

ihomnfuTTi FrrlJaril. the* 622 sq., 349 sg. 
Sonuenburg, nur.nur y of, 188 
Sophia of HaTBjia, queen of Bohemia, 47, 
67 

Soprau, 596 

8orbo!3. Nsecoib. 211 
Soiel, Agnes. 262, 276 
Borrento, 365 

Southampton, 573; financial rings of. 
425 

Spain, chaps, rr, m T puiJtm; ethnic 
elements in pnpubitiou of, 509; painting 
in. 748 sq.; H06. 897 note 1, 80S; i« ulw 
Arngon, Ctatite. Catalonm, Gnurnda, 
Leon, Navarre, ValenolA 
Bperia, La, 176 
Spirca, 791 
SpircM, John of, 776 
KpircH, Wr-ndoJin, of, 776. 794 
Spiritual Franciacatis, the, 829; ideale of, 
620; their theologians, 626; and their 
general. 620 sq. ; and aima. 627 
Kpiz, dislrii't Of, 573 
SponlLtim, abb^f of, 790 sq. 

Springs, the, of haven hum. 425 
Stafford h Henry, duke of Buc kingham * 423 r 
449 
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Stafford, Humphrey. ifyfr.l earl of Stafford, 

US 

Stafford, Humphrey, mti of Stafford. later 
dake of Buckingham, 8M9, 413 sq. 
Stafford, Juhn, ikrehhLebop of Can turbary* 
lord chancellor, 4<H3, 4GB 
Stanley, John, £n Ireland, 459 
Staple, the r 384 

Slunitu, Gherardo, painter, 749 
States (Estate#) wncml, iho Preach 
monarchy freed from tutelage of, 264; 
Stated of Gbinod, f&,j Ss^t-ee of limpur 
d'oy and IftHflijodw, Olj Louis £l 
reproached by League ni for tiol 
assembling the State# General, 281; 
assembly of ibo State# Oenertl ai Tpois, 
305; provincial and local states, 996: 
aLatca of Dauphin^, 16.; 800 
Stalin#, 70S; Thtimh of, 707: Silva* of, 799 
Ktn* 5 u S T Looruml, general of (he Dominicans , 

J J 

Statute J>{ Hamtiw Comburtnth, 365 
Statute of Lni^rm, 408; enforced in Ire- 
land, 453 

5tartute ■?/ 020 

Slatute <?/ IVuruon, 630 

Statute af Tmoff and 363.400 

SlaanlBnA, (be, 454 

Strfduo da VErnna, 764 

Btftfano, Tommaso dJ + 763 

Stein, monastery of* 113, 791 

SteElata. 106 

Stephen I, Sf, Msg of Runyan-, 567, 598; 
holy mown of, 1592, 010, 013 sq.; 
probable statue of, 730 
Btepbcu Draguim, king of Serbia, 591 
Stephen Ure^ IV Duson,, Uar of Serbia 
589, 001 

Stephen Croi V, tsar of Serbia, 601 
Stephen, bun of BohsiIa, 600 
Stephen 11* duke Bavaria-In go tstadt, 118 

Stephen 1J. ordlbi&hop of Vienne, 313 
S kviui, A J erandcr, duke of A1 carl of 

Mar. lieuteEtnnl of the Hi-iilm, 477 sq* 
Stewart, Alexander, earl of Buchan, the 
Wolf of Ikdenoch, 409 
Stewart, Alexander, carl of Mar* 469 
Eto^rt. Sir Alexander, 471 
Stewart. David, dqke of ftothcsiT, 409 
Stewart, Lady Isabella, 409 
Stewart, Sir Jim^, Knight of Lora, 474 
Stewart, John, car! of War, 477 
Stewart, Mary, county of Arran T 470 
Stewart, Moidoch, dnko of Albany, regent 
€f Scot] and, and perao with England, 170; 
and leleana of Joints l, f5,; S# executed, 
471 

Stewart, Robert, dole* of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, and June# I r 409; and earldom 
Of Rags, 470; event# of b'm regency, ih r ; 
and the capitulation of Naf bonne, HQ 
Stewart, Six Robert* and murder of James I, 
473 

Stewart, Walter, high steward 0 f Scotland, 


- — ! - < - * - 

Stewart, Walter, ear I of Atholl, 473 
Stewart, Sir Walter* of Fife, Lennox; and 
Meiiteitk, 471 

S tilLingtaqn, Eobcrt, bishop of Bath aod 
WeJla, lord chancellor, 429, 438 i 
stirltng.caalf E of P 474#q. j Chapel Koy*laM77 
atttnft Thomas of^ 45, 40, til 
Stockholm, 541. 547. 552, 554, 795 
Stonor. Sir William* 382 
Stonom, thn T of Slanor Castle, Oifardihiro. 
427 iq. 

StoUrtan, Sir John. 309 
Strabo. 767 

Stradii, Torello of + 319 
Stmdfrta, the, 106 
Strmbcnles, 02 

Stntahnurg, 126, 130 B q. ; sohdol at. Til; 

ttuiptnrc of, 725; 791 sq., 71H 
BtTaibcam. earldom nf T 471, 173, 475 
Stlkbm. Jakoubok of (JacobcSltLS d« Miaa}, 
60. 79, 87 

Siribrti &icg« ct f 181 

Stpoaxl, the, 172 

Etrsdecki, John, cbonoellor of Poland, 

5 63 #q * 

SluhlweirtMtibnrg, *tt Sj^k**fchAnrir 
Sture, Sled, recent of Sweden, and defeat 
of King Cbhtuji, 562; and council 1 # 
promLo^d UCknowScdgiurlit of King Hun-i, 
564 ; cupilulntioEi nf» 45,; and Dr Hemming 
Gadh and reennoiltation WLlh SvaoEi: 
Bture, e5„: and deposition of kln^ HiUld, 
ii.; and Norw-rtfbin rebelljHjn, it j.S ikinl 
successful rebellion in Swcden H death 
of* ii r ; 705 

Stnre, Stcn, the younger, regttnt of Swcdon t 

554 

BtnrSp Svante, regent Of Sweden, 554 
Btetlgart, 700 
Styriii, dochj, 186, 150 
SubLaco, cttUEnl paintings at, 751; preseof, 
770 

Suffolk, duke# of, ter Pijle, do In 
Stdinona, battle of, 177 
Su]pEtsnfi, the -Grammar of, 892 
Sundgftu, 140 

Sorirnno, Francois de P 253 
Swftbta, tOWn lEO^M Of. U£ h 158; league of 
M^rbach and town# of, 120; noble# of r 
132 ; towns of, fb T \ leaser estetes of, 153; 
BU 

Swftleii, and limiUttiona of feodrtlljni, 530; 
and its inemtec, 537; and pre> 

d ommiiJi cr- io the oh urcb and nooi IJ ly of 
Norway^ 580 *q r| JH5; and effect of Lnter- 
ciamaee# with Danimh noble Luns]i?d P 
644; and dynitetic fEndallutilm, ^8 ; 

jlqiI a natioiui] coda, 639; and capitulation 
of 1C ing Atbert, 64 L; and royal policy of 
intruding Daa« Eh to see# and fi^Ts, 346 ; 
and rij#»iti n fact j on amongpeaflon try. native 

nobility, and clergy, 547; al #0 of mcrdhaDl 
and InrJuEtrial cbtfU, 547 sq,; rebel! ion of 
Engolbrccbt in, 54H^ royal rivalry in, 
552; the PEgancieB in^ 552 *qq.; flOEH- 
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* men-iol And territorial expansion of, 553 
«7.+ and litemrj work* h 531, 653; kings 
of, Ptt Albert, |3irger h utuizfc** Christian, 
Chris topbor, Hri-d-, Enos, Magnus; regenti 
Enf^lbreeht* Slurs 
Bwojnbsym, Conrad. 770 
Bwfdijgiello, rtilo 4 prince of L3tbuachi h 
132.576 

Switzerland, Swiss, artnexatlouH from 81ms- 
mnnd of Tyrol. 147 ; attacked bjOhimeit 
the Bold, 152; bos tile to imperird control* 
152 sq,; descend upon Val ii* Ossok and 
Vitl Lij viintinjk, 206; and Zurich* Fredflriok 
ID and Charles V11,132 sq. * 267; defeated, 
though formidable, at St Jakob on the 
Bits. 140,253; included in pence of Lodi, 
216; held by pact lo Lout* XI, 289; their 
independence ruwgniEed by Siglb rrunsd of 
Tyrol, ib .; Included in the coalition or¬ 
ganised by Louis, ib.; defent Charles tbs 
Sold at GrutideoR and Momt, 290; 118, 
054. 747 

Swynfardp Katherine* duebes-a of Lancaster. 
371 

SyltahUh the, of Pins IX, 620 
Synesius of Cyrene, bishop of Ptolernais, 
004 

SzapaEyiii. Imre, count palatine r captain- 
gcneral of Hunguly, Qlii 
Sze^pd. ttviUj of. 609 

S^Eoaltfborvar, FeborrkT (btulilwais&an- 
burg), 134, 137. Ml. . p .28 
S&ElAgyi, MLulukel. 612 

Tftbor. founded, 09; and nul leal Huaa^ Eea, 71; 
und ZEzkn, 72 ; and chiliaelio beliefs, 77 J 
proclamation aI. 64; surrender, 92 
Taborifces, 72 nqq,,; roligianrr beliefs Alld 
practice of, 77 eq.; and Opened of S&bIg, 
60 ; and military expodi t i on wi lb Orphans 
61; and compacts, S3; revolutionary 
theories, S4; and FmgUo diet. 90; end of 
movement, Mj 31 p 102 fiq, h 132* $65 
Taehqre, 74 
TfudJAcnzzOr 159 
Tagirs, river; 504, 009* 512. 520 
TkBboyip Willi am. 403, 406 

^Tkkehjinjip" 337 

Talbot, John, lord Furolval, earl of Shrews¬ 
bury. king h & nontenant, 461 sq.; and siege 
of Orloadi, 343> 247; arid Joan of Arc, 246; 
5a ken prisoner at I'ntay, 240; death of, 

Talbot. WilSLup 250 

Tyoos, the* of Gloucestershire 426 &q. 

TangirmUnde. 165 

Tankardns, alchemical writer. 662 

Tanncnborg. battle of, rw OmaviJd 

Taranto, Louis, prince d f 000 

Tatftif, Guillaume, 763 

Tarragona, the archbishop cf h 463 

Tartars, the r 557 IU* 669, 571, 575 p 376,049 

Tatter&ftll, Castle of, 001 

Taulsf* John, myEtjo, 737 

Taus (idomai 3 sec}, Hussite victory,24. 06,132 

G-^fEDr Hr VOL, Till, 


Tegin, khan of the Crimean Tartars., 675 
Tenby, coatle and lordship of, 430 note 1 
ToncijnskJ* fondly of r 576 
Terence. 7U6 eq., 7OT P 763. 790; commen¬ 
tary on T 703; 602 

Tdrsii, eounk^ of Portugal, mam** Hemy 
of Burgundy, 504; persuades him to claim 
pro ml '-hd cession h 605; is treated ft* quota 
by Portuguese soldiers, 16.; submits to 
Urraaip §06; and Cork* of Oviedo, ib.% 
and revolution of GaUcin, ib.i reed™ 
Toy and Grense* Ik. ; inspired Coimbra to 
resist Muslima, ib.; attacked by Urr&ca, 
16.; besieged in lonliese, it. ■ and Fer¬ 
nando Perus, sA, 507; and cusaion of 
territory, 507 ; and war with Alfonso VEL, 
t&.; and intermJ revolt, ib,; defeated at 
St Mumede, 596; death of, ib. 

Terrain^ 160, m 
Tertnlllitn, 796 
Toupiiz, 155 

Ton tonic Order, the, and Acquisition of 
Michai^w, 556; and conqutrsl of Pome¬ 
rania, 556 aq h ; and dhrmid oE papal 
award, 557; and War with Poland, 557 
L-qq. ; aad treaty of Kallaz , r?5'>, 5C2; and 

Danzig and Thom,2fll; and Lithuania 
567; and SamogltiA, ib.; and Vlkld'a 
schcmeiL 566 ; ftimrishlng condition 

of. 570; and JngtcUo'e oonvoreion of 
Lithuania. 569 eq.; and second waf with 
Poland* 570 sq. ; and battle oE Tannenbcrg, 
571 and defence ot Marienbiurn, 573; 
and pence with Jaglelb. ib.; and PoLiah 
complaints, 574 sq. ; and third period of 
North^ro War, 576; and pc^ca, i> + ; and 
iinal settlement with Poland, 676; 134. 
129* 646, 811 
Teviohklop 469 

Tewkesbury* tnttlo of, 2a? t 423* 435 
I7+c IkeiJt of Perfect 4/aj^rp, 973 
Tht Book 0 / Sn tnty Freest*, 673 
Tbchit ben Coral, 069 
Theooritaji, 791 
Theodoaian Code, the, 660 
Tbcodului (Gott&cbflJk), the Ketogti-n of. 
692 

Th.eolophonis, brother hlA Foo* 0 / Grmi 
Tribulation* in the Ntar Future, 685 
Theophrastus* On Plants k 791 
ThekJ, or ZoeJ, 660, 671 
Thaell ajti '-t^K 

The mar, battle of. 508; Cattle of* 513 
Thomas A Kompis, fit. ill 
ThcrnOB of Bologna, 662 
ThuUioud, 453 sq., 457 
Thans r peace of, 126 p 576; town ol, 679 
Thuringia, 655 
Tlbufluip Albus* 763 
Tiburcio, bishop of Coimbra, 515 
Tiburmio, raises revolt in itome* swouted, 
183; 100 

Tjfemas, Gregorius, 773, 763, #98 
Tilley, William* of aellmg, prior of Christ 
Chiiroh* Canterbury, 481, 715* 000 
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TirngHrleyii, the* 4137 

Timur {Tameriaurih kh*n of Mnvirft 'Inabr* 
■500 

Timur Kutfugh, khan of the Gulden Horde* 

69> 

Tipperary. county, 454 
Tipfoft, &ir John, lord TIptofi, treasurer of 
the Exchequer h H75 P 395 
TipUifi, John* earl ot Worcester. ocirotahtc 
of England, oird g locution a, 422, 439 tiq.; 
and humaniani, 417* 431. 439. 715 ^ w 
king> deputy in Ireland, 484 *q,; ia 
executed iL me ^TC-adaption,™ 439, (65; 
797 «q. 

Tlem, river, 580 
Timli, 167, ITS 
Ml. 100 
Toiedo, 666 P m 

Tok-ntiisp, NiccoEo da, rtrttftJfliW, 309 
Talk, papal aIuiu mine* at, 1$4, 191, L94 
TomaecHi, Firm, abbot of Monte Cauino, 
170 

lordes: Lla:-, treaty of, 51S P 525 
Toro* 507.; hiiile of. 401 
Totqitcinada, Thomas do, grand inquisitor 
of Castile, 502 

Torre, Mare' Anicmlo dftUa t 701 
Terrill, Jacopo* artist* 751 
Tortona, 300 

Toscanclli, Paolo del Potan, 700 *q. w 78*3 
Toni, 207 

TouIouac* town of, 341; t r aj?ttcHtI# of, 234 
net* 3; parlimrent of, the hrsi provincial 
parlessetit, 2£4 

Toulouse ecmntfl of* 312; *tt Raymond 
Tear du Fin fc Robert de In, archbishop of 
Vienne, 015 

Toumine, 234,274; ducbyof r 474; ariot.747 
TflOmid* and comniorcia, 336; JMlil in¬ 
surrectionary movement, 337 [ siege of r 
044; and Bator disturbances^ 647; and 
deputation to Charles Vll, 240; Robert 
Campin* a painter of, 742 
Tours, Joan of Are ivt, 247; Unices of + 252, 
254; and Jean Fotttqnrt* 747; 000 
Towtqn, battle of, 271 
Tm Greene, author of Tk» Bm* of VrsmM t 
674 

Tranl, 177 

TmiLsylvaiiim, 381, 565+ MS Bq* 

Tmu-oa-Mantel province af T 504 
Tnutomara, dynasty ot p 208 
Tram, Fernando PaiAft de, count of Oporto 
and Coimbra 300 

TraYen&ari, St Ambrose, of CftluahhiU. 799 
Treahwl, Johann. 789 
Tieciflp John de T nd Ulster at the Order of 
the Holy Trinity, 004 

Tr£moltle r Gedtfgtii de Ift, great chamberlain, 
of France* f^ornik of Chub Vlf, 242; 
prejudices Charles VI3 Against Joan, 249; 

dfimthiL^i hii qill, 2011 aEmsiiiULbn 

of* 46. 

TrvntLnu, lords of the, included in the 
Italian league* 215 


Tre-sham H William, 400 * 

Tn&vcs* Jakob of Baden* ekctoT'orchbishop 
of, 141,148 

Trim, maty at, 140; 151 sq., 289 
TnsvLsaii, the march of TrerUo, tiffl * 
Trinoh Dorado III* vicar at Faligno, 170 
Trlrtmm. 731 

TiitlonheLai, Johann of, Trithcmiui, abbot 
of HponheLm , 790 .*q,; hU wqris, 791 
Triumpbua, Augustinus* author of treatise 
Oft thi Flowrr a/ the pqjw, 523. 626 
TfieiwjB* 590, 692 
Trivoliin* Gian Giucupo, MHanefta Rpjwml, 
194- 198, 927 
Troki. 559, 579 

Tromba, Nichuku^ agvhbhbop of GuEsxno, 
def Uly^hanoeUnr of Poland* 571 sqq. 
Tmmba, statute <d. 574 
Tronto, river, 160 
Ttoyw, Guirihiird, bishop of* 687 
Troyt-; tn- Uy of. 214^ -jq., 256, 240 
TraiiUoi treaty of, 481 
Tiichct, John, lord A udlcy r 4 14 
Tuiliknhfiin. Sir ThomuS, (03, 42i 
Tudor Sir Jasper, earl of Fembrekev duko 
of Hod ford, 413 Mltf 2* 416 
Tunis, 496 

TunstaJ!, Cuttshcrt, bishop of Durham., Fk'il 
Tuqtlmigh, liljiin nf the White HorfJ* 1 , 569 
Turn, GesimOp 778 aq.- 
Twr^a P^ifoftfpftrtcwwt, the, 573 
Turin, treaty of. 601; liWnry of, 740 
TurreersinnUi, Juan do F «ttdina.i-biahop of 
Sabina, hie Siimrtta de EctU'iti And D* 
Foirifaif Papain 637 

Tuscany, 70S, 753; ihe Tlircoh pataimoaj, 
100 ; "art oi, 700. 754 *q. r 779 
Toy, and Portugal. 505; and Alfonso VH, 
CM; peace of, |5.; mid AIoubo I r 510 
Tvrtko 1 , king ol Rocnift, 

Tvnlto II, kin ^ ot Bonuia, 606 

Tynd:tLn. William, &4J 

Tyrol, diet cf. 137. 153; sUCCcsaiM IO p 

153; po^sossEOn Of. ib. 

TjTMW, 454 sq-. 458 

UbaJdln, Baldof do. 641 sqq r 
Ceoelta. Faolo, 770 sq. 
rfiTordn Ralph d\ juEticmr. 160 nq^ sum- 
mo us parliafiienl, 450; tako^ Rcsmond's 
uatlos, tb + ; imprlflons earJ of Kildare, ib. 
river p 569 % 

Tguedo (HuguticJ of Fisa, Cfuioniit, hia 
Liber Dcriruffnrtum , 691 
Ujlftkl, Nicholofi. vqlvods of TmnsylvaEtift r 
612 

TTknilile, th# n 561* 579 
Ullertion* Richard, theolo^cal wrikUp 638 
UJm, membdr of a confederation, 143 
UJatar, 459 aqq., 454* 460, 462 «q. 

Ulugh Mulmminad* khau of the Volga 
Tartarip 575 

Umbria, 160, 163 *q.\ art of, 750 
UmfraTille, Gilbert, lord UmfranUu. 467 
University College * Oxford, 799 m 
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ffp-saLi, university flf t 5,12, T0& 

Vtbm V (Guitlnume de Grim-oard)* Pope, 
327, 674 

c ^f VI fBorfolcmeo Prignono), Pope, lie, 
Urbina, 171, 1$2, 327; pa]&e« uf Federigo 

of Moniefeltro 41, 228; confraternity of 
Corpus Domini, predoLhl of, 771; and 
McJozzo t\ n Foril, 778 
Urge!, Jiume, count of, 481 &q. 

Urmea, quwn Of Leon and Castile, succeeds 
Alignik; YI + ami roarrie* Alfonso 1 of 
Aragon, 565; is defeated by Henry of 
Portugal and Alfonso at Gampa iFEnpd fta, 
ib a j with Btnty besieges Alfonso at 
rc-nafie], i&,; orders. mhabitAJita of 
Zamora and Suhagun to exclude Henry, 
tt-? I* tfXjwUlsd from Ast®rg*> 508, but 
recovers her position, i5,; is recognised 
as btf superior by Tete^, ft.; renewji 
war with. AlfuUBfi, ifi,; invades Portugal, 
and besiege* Tert-im,, ft.* granis £amnt&, 
Toro, RaUmaT.^. Jm d Avila to her in 
Tfl.^,Uttge p 507 

fJrr;tC‘K it j T1 1 r 1 7 1 k of Portugal* 510 
Urylnfl, Jcnvertel d^, chron idler. 225 
Umw^k, Christopher, SUMeiEivcJy warden 
of Kind's Hal], Gmibridpe, dean gf York, 
and dean of Windsor, 800 
Csk, Adam of, ehranlckr T 387 
UrsodililMe, AntOoioIto, 522 
U^-odiiuAtB, Pern Eta, 200 
U traquijits, moderate party Among l5o. 
hemiflJWp 67 ®q., 73, 78 frqn, $0 r 109 tqq.; 
lUsappalntmt-Ets of, fcfel: Boleslav- c-untra 
of leorgantsntieu of, 8$ nq.; and Uoky- 
csiliii, 02 ; and Gi•:• vanni CupLEtrano, 9-1 ; 
and George of P odd brad J p 101 - and Horc-b 
Brotherhood, 103; and VladLbiv H. 
109; and AugUUlLLie Sanctori us, ft H IlO 
Bqq,; and Prague, Hi; and treaty of 
KutnA Hum, ft.; 725 

U trocht, sets of, 140: cathedra] uoryz school 
of, 7111; 332 so,, 317 " . 

Fnbeg T kban of the Golden Horde., 560 s*u 
Vis (Gums), the, trib<? 1 588 
Uaaano, Niccold da, 21 Hi death of, 206 

Val Lamone, IW 
Valence, 785 

Valencia. 491 flqq. a 4s7; university of, 795 
VaJqncieimcA, 325 T 337; ftgEtatcd far social 
cflnJHtt, 347 

Vnleutinota, connU of, 813, 324; let ufio 
■Poitiers, do 
Valerius P Julius, EJC4 
Valerias Fkccus, 70fi 
Valerius Maiimus, 707, 799 
VajJjip Lorenzo, 173. 792, 773, 775, 781; 

his KktpwtiM, 785 

VAltadolid. 422 

ValliTp Fan lino delia, auditor of the rota, 
papal envoy to Bohemia. 99 
Vall&ecAr Guillem de, and election of Ferdi¬ 
nand ^ 482 


Valverde, battle of. 521 

Van lyck, Hubert, 359, 740 sqq,. 74flp 740 

Van Eyck, Jin, m, 740 *qq., 749 

Vanni, Andrea, painter, 782 

Vanni h Lippo. painter, 762 

Vamngt-r fjord, 551 

Varese, 768 

Varna, battle cf h 187. 577, 607, 609, 658, 
805 

Varru, M. Terentiy 782, 797 
Vmtlotiberk, Cenilk ef p ieadar of Hosnit* 
nobility, 67 

Varye h GuiEianmci do, 801 

Vaurii Giorgio, 742, 755 sq,, 778 iq r 

Vasily II, grand prince of Moboovp, 575 

Vandetar, Jean do. 734 

Veclita, Conrad of, ftrchbiuhop of Prague, 67 

VelM-Malifpi 499 

Velletri, 777 

Vorne, coum of the, 123 »q. 

VenaisdiD, the* 292, 319 iq. 

Veiiantmcri, PoncdEcUOp 169 

VaumLla t 493 

VeliicOp Bopnblie of, and Chaf]^ I of 
EungoTT. 596; and loss of DaStnatia to 
Lcwia the Gaunt, 901; and rc«3vcrr of, 
B03: and the Brenner, Aquilciu, and th.: 
Polos, 126; and Ancona, 160; and the 
Euipcror Sigisniund, 126, 167+600 ; her 
aliiaucc abandoned by Pope E Ogeniui, 175; 
and impossible conditions io Has II, 18J; 
and wmr With Turks, 184; dcci of. ib Ti 
185 ; ami Cyprus, 194! 231; and alliance 
wilb Fluroncesjud Milan, 19-i; and prints? 
DJem, 200; ABd ViEoonh power, 219; 
wins BreiWjLa and Bergamo, rfr.; acquirea 
Croena, 2L4; end peoco of Lodi, fft.J and 
Italian league, ih., 215 t and CWJes 
vn, 215; and Mikll f 2I8; and Fbronqe, 
f5-; arid FerrniftSo war, 126, 217 sq.; 
AfOffpior Cvtuvjlu) of, 229; Prtifadi of fc il ., 
210; CoU*fie> of, 229; and Sat'i i, 
dayge And counailiors Of, ii. n 230; Cwwl 
^iio Ji Duci of, 280; government of h t5.; 
do min ion of, li-, ; ftttori and jwdeile of 
her cities! 231; and Vicenxa, f5.; and fall 
ofCDnstomluoplo, ib.‘ r mlriinehata of. 45. : 
65fip 707 r 710, 735, 742, 764 sq * 776 H q. p 
79$. 799 at).. 808, 812 
Verb 6 My p Stephen, juriEt ± CIO 

VereelUp m 

VelduEL, 287 
Yere r Aubrey de n 422 

Vem, Jylm de k twelfth tsari of Oxford, 422 
Yei^er, Lo T dhilagn of p 7S4 
Yetgflriua, Felrus I'auJus, bEs Jlf Jngrnmr 
Moribut el Liberamwt StuduM, 705 Eq fc 
Verms, Giacomo dd. cendoMm, 2 m 
VeniiMT, Jon, 740 
Vermcjo, Bartolom^, 706 
Yemeni], battle of, 241 §q., 6S2 
Verona, and King Bapeu of the PalaiinAte, 
120; taken by PieoEnino T and ro- taken by 
Sfono! 211; and Vanin, 210; 656, 764, 
784 
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Yrnmuttano, Giovanni, 781 
VeiTDOchio. Andrea Clone, del, 780 
V*ipn<jcl t Amerigo. with Juan do In Cosa and 
ALe-m-io do llnjpda, explore# America and 
Oceania, 488; 781 
Vesuvius, ML, 190 
T^xfrkjf p Ale iander, abbot of, 24 
Vlano. #« Charles. Madeleine 
Yiborg, 352 
Vicenza, 202, 331 
Yitt> 3 'Abate, pointing at, 7S1 
Victor IV (Gifoviano da Montloello), Anti- 
Pope. 314 

Victoria, son of ling George of Boh*m Ea, 108 
Vienna, N. 131, 143 w;.; caalieoh 147, ISaSt 
university of. 880. 793; EJostenuiuburg 
near. 730; 790 

Vimncp 686; archbishopric of. 308; and 
kings of Burgundy, 307 sq. 

Vignati. Giovanni k Inn] of Lodi and 
Piiirf -1 ■ uza , 308 

Villa Dei, Alexander of* hi* Doenmafe* 
m sq, + 707, 785 

ViltafruBica, Agreement or Concordat of. -180 
Yillanota, Arnold of, 078; his works, 077 
Villa VifOtiu, 523 

Y Ilk qeutu-ISs-A vignon j gristle nf+ 331; 
luonastery of r 732; a of the 

Virgin at p 748; a Pitfr from. 748 
Villon, Friiujoii, 817 
VtlniL, 558, 571. 57f; owp»of t 579 
Vincent. Waiter, dean of Lisbon. 513 
Vinci. Leonardo da h 226. 772, 780 sq. 
VinaM, irebbisliop of Nidarra, 4548 
Vinditiae Ctmtfn T]{rwm& t 60S 
VMlflt4e^I>ii£ T Eugrtne Emmanuel. 720 

m t 7U ra* 709. 773, 788L 704; 
c pocket edition. 777: the Amrid, 
707. 787; Ectoguei, 783. 788; 814 
Virgil. Folydore. 438 
Vtscher p PcLcr, 792 

Visconti. Bomabt, de&Hiuiinta of, 207 
Visconti, Bknct Maria, duchess of MiEan* 

an. 214 

Visconti. Filippo Maria, duke of Milan. And 
fiat* of hi 3 duchy Odd ecce-idon, 200; 
recovers eitlw, 191 r 207; and Martin Y P 
20, 155; conquers Gene*, 207; invited 
by Slgismuod, ti.; and ntml population. 
207 ttj,; and city councils, 208; and t-ni- 
atioo, ib.- and war with Florence. it.; 
and deotingH with soldiery, 309; war 
with Venice: imprisonment of Sforza. 
210; releases him, and betrothes him to 
his daughter, 2ll; renewed war with 
Venice,, it.; and nmmage of hii daughter 
to Sforzftn tfi-t and pcaeo of Cavrtarta. it.. 
170; renewed war with Venice, ik; and 
foreign aid. rfl-,213; appeal toflforxa, 171. 
212; death of, 212 ; 656 
Visconti, Gian Gukazzo, duko of Milan, 
119 rtq. k 782 

Visconti, Valentina , duchess of Orkit at p 213 P 
752 

VisBU, D i DgD, duke of, involved in Bngsnxa 


- k — 1 —. 

conspiracy, 524; pardoned. t& r ; plotting 
ueftfiibjitiDn of John 1, 1» fllaln by the 
latter. it, 

Yiiigotbi, the. 526 

Vistula , river. Ml. 558. 561 s 671 sq T .*78 
Vitebsk, 560 

Vltelleachh D ioTan ni.archbishopcf FtorEn» P 
cardinal- priest af 8. Lorenzo in Lawna, 
papal general. occupies Rome, 168; da- 
s-irojB p*le«trina + and foppresMa Roman 
re^otL, 16®; relieve* Aqulk, enter* Naples, 
qilMTCk with Gondola, 177; death of. 
170; 209 

Vitelli, Gonralro* pnwl&cbor of New College. 
Oafmd, 431.797. 801 

VitoUi. Niccoh\ lord of Cittd di Cnatitllo. 196 
Viterbo, 683. 773 

Viti-r. John, arehbishop M K&zteigLtm 
(Gian}. 613, 815, 724 
Vitkov Height iZ.iAkov). 70 
Vitold (Vjrtoutas, Vilovtj, grand prince of 
LitbU4Mi£n., invade Ltthuonis + 568; ouata 
^kirgicdo + 569; cedes Samogiiia. ib.; lorn 
battle of the Vorskla, ft,; proclaimdl as 
grand prinoH at Vilna, |70;]fsMVCtl Enmo- 
gitla 4 j'fl,; and plan of campaEgu a^atnat 
Tl'.s tonic Order. 571; and mniitcrat Vililft, 
it.; and battle cfGrunurald rlanncnbcr^}, 
572; and union of Horodlo, 573; and Hftiflltft 
que^tfoUp 574; and oElcr of Bohemian 
crown, ife., 70; and ooogrena af Lutsk, 
575; death of, ib., 132; and project of 
union with Orthodnl Church, 576 
Vitruvius Ftillb, M.. 777, 783. 797, 799 
Viltnrino da Fellro, carec-r of h 707 hU 
appointment AS lutnr in Gonxagn family, 
768 aq.; aathan studied. 76^; Greek hb 
taught by, i5,; and Latin. 709 Rq.; his 
Christianity, 710; 711, 717 
Y[vanni, Antonio, 784. 779 
VtTarinl. the. 779 
Vtem, Juan Luis, 777 

Vlad. ,B tho De^-U + ^ pfiaeci of M T nilochia p 

809 

Vlad, prince nf Bc-is^rahia, 568 fiq. 

Vladimir, 560, 607; Calbolic bl&hopric of, 
586 

Vladimir 1, St, great prince of Kiev. 564 
Vladislav ]1. king of Bohemia, and Ham 
gftiy, 100 iq., 107 sq.p 570; agrees to 
preserve Cdmpactd, 180; and Matthias of 
Hungary. 112.611 &q,; Ordiruit:^ by, 113; 
mi Maximilian of Aaetrk + loip rorog- 
nisod as king of Hungary„ it.; gcuua- 
logical labia, 566; 818, 61 d * 

VhvdysJaT 1„ the Short, king of Poland, 
prinen of BtORl Kujawakl. Biaradz, and 
Ljuczyca. and conquest of Poland. 

«V56; recognised ae grand prince, rt.^and 
German risings in Poinmn and Lewircr 
Poland, it 4 and Teutqnio Older, 558 sqq,; 
and Charles Bohcit dT Hungur} 1 . 657; and 
Ecandinatian kings, it.; and Lithuania, 
it.; and coronation, iA.; and PomeiaftLa, 
it.; death of, 358; gouealogioAy&hlo, 2B5 
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Vladjidiltf H (Jattello, Yogajloh king of 
Poland, Rmnd prince of Lithuania. and 
War With Kkjsiui, WB; and treaty of 
K*7d. I'fr.; and bApliuo, marriage with 
J.-flviiipi, ib* r 117; and coronation, 568; 
and CO El Anna Eton of charter of Koo^y-ce, 
ift.; and Bed ift. + 573; and Ru- 

tannian principalities JI6& sq r ; and 
BosiiftinbiA, 569; and itririguesof V ltold H tft,; 
and consent to bin becoming grand prince, 
570; and wax with Teutonic Order, and 
battle of Granwild, 570 ra.; and police of 
B lid*, 573; and sm ion of HarodJo, rft P ; and 
Point'relEen and Xalmer^nl 129; and 
tHfiity of Melon. 573, 130; refuses 

Bohemian throne, 79, 137, 574 ; and John 
Eus h 573; and Hussitiimi, 574; and 
RuisiaB fichhmKtic^ ft.; and peace with 
Hmperar, 575; And Edict of Wielui, ft.; 
end Con^res* of Lutsk, ft,; and YitoM'fi 
ambition, ift P ; and S m drag I a I 1 a, 573; and 
Zygnmnt, f and Act "of Grodno, Jft P - 
deaiKi of* (ft.., 183,137 1 gunBalogtcal table, 

_ 486; 60S, 795 

Vladislav III, king of Poland, rtlrfO king of 
Hungary, 100 flq. t 107 *q.; and regency* 
576: aijii election to Hungarian throne, 
377T wad John Hnnjod^ 1SU3 aq.; and 
disappearance at battle of Varna, 577 p 
009; isi -ri ru3qgie.il table , 558 ; 607 
VwLiohjt. count* of, 090 
Yolhynim, Andrew, prince of, 569 
Yolhynia, Leo, prince of, 560 

Vcrftcm, revolt oi ¥ 194 r 204; and sack of, 222 
YollnmOj river. 190 
Tonkin, riw, battle of the. 669 
Voages, int* F 110 

YFeatowkf, AleJ, governor of Bohemia, 63 
Vyiahrud, treaty of, 5ft8; second treaty of, 
589. 599; bciUle of, 70 

W&kafisld, battle of. 415 r 420, 432 

WaMemar tflV), Ait4fd&f t king of Denmark, 

marriage of p 33?; andoKohangeof northern 

JutUnij, 537 eq r ; and CopnnluuiCB, 336; 
and Church of Denmark, ift P ; JinrlErthnnia. 
(ft. ; and nobility, ift.; and recovaiy of 
kin^om, ift. + and charter in parliament, 
ift> ; and alliance wiib King Magnus, 540; 
conquers Scania and Ootiand, fft., and 
Wiffhy, ih T , 541; and marring* of hi9 
daughter lugebopg* 540; and war with 
Mecklenburg, and the "bans, 11 
541 nq. ; and treaty with Hans*. 543; 
^conciliation with Albert of Mecklenburg, 
ift. ; death of t fit. 

WaldemoTi, duke, Swedish prince, 535 sq, 
Woldetnar, margrave of Brandenburg, 556 
Wa! dfn h Boot, biRhopof London, 373 
Waldensiiui heresy p 70 &q. 

Waldama, William. 361 
Woldbaiuer, Conrad, 45 
Wales, 365, 367, SBfl, 403 jw$* f 650 aq.; 
north, 365. 403 note; ftQllth, 365; Welsh 
mopch« p 366, 414 


Wallingford, honour of, 403 note; castle of, 
406 

WllI Hlnghmu, Thoruan. chronicler, 370 nofe 1, 
373 nau I + 370 JiJjte 1 
Wonslunns, the Hah bird of, 9i& 

War, art of: pike phalanx and heavy cavalry, 
Courtnu, Lauj^cn, 645; cavalry defeat ot 
Morgarten, ih.-< Engl Lah^ceimbLned tactica, 1 * 
ift. p 617; and French counter E3 perimenta, 
ift. ; Other examples, 048; Ugh I cavalry 
used against Orientals, i& + ; and modifier 
tin as. ift.; Tanneo berg. 546 sq.; gnnpowder 
and artillery, 549; handgun* and siege- 
cannon, 650; crosiB-bowcovn, ift.; Henry Y 
and AgLhcourt t 651 sq,; Joan of Art, 
652 Eq.; French 6c£d artillery, 555; and 
cavalry. 654; HqaRite^ and the irh^eufrurf, 
654 pq,; Lipany, 55-5; Italian amdautm, 
203 556; Charles TUX's campaign, 

656 aq,; develop me nt of armour t 65T sq.; 
Htaudlnu juiruesij 65^; tit cZjmj f>rmci» 
A Tcher* and f.irdori'rm n^r, (7oDi|w._ouiri d* 
Warham. WiUtam, arehbiah&p of Canker^ 
hury p 713, 709 sq. 

Warkworlih, John, mauler of FeterhoU^C, 
Cambridge^ cbrauider r 437 
Wnrmia (Ermeland ||, 576 
WarLa r river, od2 

Warwick. -&iLrJv of, r E< - Bvnudhsmp, Neville 
Waynllate^ WiQfm of, bhihopof Winchester, 
lord chanoollor, 409, 429 am, 705 --i. 
WfftVfln, the. Of Flandera, tmpertLinee oE, 
336; numbers of, at Ghent h tft P ; disputes 
between, and fnlSem for control of corpora 
liuns< 341; organisation or, At Ghent, 
343; struggle of, with fuSSer^ ruins Arle- 
velda. 344: ma£.^teras of, at Tprus and 
Brygeii, and loss of Ghent, 345; recoven" 
ol powif hy, 34ft sq.; domination of* 346; 
Philip van Aiterolde their leader against 
reaction, ift.; aud Richtml II, 347 
Wcckta, Conrad de, 736 
Well*, the, 31G 
Wells r eath&dnd, 7 J I3 sq. 
ff M B iito [Y4elav) r of riiExemhtitg H king of 
the IWmans, king of Bohemia (Wcnccslas 
■IV), and Urbtui VI, 116; and tract? of 
tovm-leagns and princely alliance* 118; 
and Jew-i, ?ft.; and Leopold of Eabburg’s 
office of Lqndrotfl in Swabia, it.; and 
public peace, 119; plans with Charles VI 
Llcpoillian of both Popes h ift r ; U deposed 
frdm kmgabip qf the Homan*, 65 h 119 Sq.; 
Buppre^&cn Hussites, 53 p 124; death of. 
69, 138; 47 p 122, 126, 138, 339 r 3ft 1, 
736 

Wcneaalas E, king of Bohemia and IVlimd, 
658 

Wcucefiljas III, king of Bohemia, Poland and 
Hungary p 591 ?q. 

WcuceaLas, duke of Luxemburg, Erabout 
and [jimbuTg, marriagu of to Juan of 
Brabant, 330; and ■faipfHffr Kt\trft^ 349 
Wcudisb towns. Ihc. HI. 553 h 555 
Were!, 768 
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Wead, Johann, *■ the Light of the World/* 
783 

Western Islqsp the, 469. 176 
Wertnmth, Meath 
W*atminBtcr + 371, 376 in h 338, 301, 401, 
416 K 413, 418, 620; Halt *79, 106; Abbey. 
EM ; mad sculpture in transept^ 723 sq. ; 
iuut figures in H*nry VH's Chapel. 724; 
a Lid Henry m + 730; and n ratable, i& r ; 
land Eichud 1 L f b portrait,. 733; Chapter 
House XXk% 731; pain ting of Si Faith, ift r ^ 
the Sclmd of Wfeiiminater, 730 sq,; Palm** 
of, 376; and Painted Chamber 730 Bq.; 
and St Stephen VChapel, 731; 73d 
Westphalia, 123 *q.; duchy of, 140; 707 
Wc£L-fLocseheke h battle of, S46, 649 
Wettin.prtnceaoL 146; HohenaoUerQ-Wettia 
ttmneskhn, I4i; ut aJm Bason y t Meissen 
Weaionl N eounly x 1-36. 461 
Weyden* or de hi Poston?,, Bogier von der, 
pointer. 352 r 742 sqq. 

Whnbamfildi!, John, ibbot of St Alim n*, 715 
Witold, abbot rt glahlo r 313 
Wicklow, county, 452; mountains. 435 
Wied, George * want of. 513 
Wiener Ncuatidt* 136,141 
W ilbuelm of Calognc, Mukl t 738 
Wilbmitin, baide of, 576 
William 1. king of England,. duke of 
Normandy, 392 

WjUj.TJTL ILL duke of Saxony, landgrave of 
Thuringia r 35; married Anne, daughter 
of Albert II h and laid claim to Luii^ukirK, 
Ills besieges Se*£t, in a!linnet with 
Dittrich or Cologne, 141 sq.; candidate 
for Hungarian throng 613 
William m h duke of Bavaria Munich, 35, 
m. 740 

Will Lam ol Habebnrg, duko of AuitFia, 568 
William I, count of Burgundy (Franebo 
Comld), 501 

William 03, the Child, count of Bmgnndy 
{Franohc Comte), 313 
William I, count of Holland, 513 
William 1 {UI) + of IviSHf, oonntof Hjudu ul I 
and Holland, and nuUThu*o( hi*daughter 
to Edward HI, 343: and duke of Brabant, f b + 
Will Lain II, of Aveimea. count *af Qainanlt, 
and IY Of Holland, count of Zeeland, 550 
William V. of Bavaria, count of Holland 
ami Kfft-Jand, Ill of Hnmault. quartcJ of 
with hi* mother, 351 
William, count of Gcnevcls, 315 
William of Aragon, aatmloisGrp 673 
William, Mortar, monk of Westminster, and 
the Painted Chamber, palace of VYest- 
minster, 730 bc, 

WUlautn of Couches, author of Philewphia 
or D ro om* fie on, 669 
William de Motto, 674 
William of WaMnghfcm. 73 L 
Wilton Hou*o h diptych frmu + 759 
Wicnphiilang, Jacob, 7lL 7611 nqq, 
Winchester, 404; dioowof, 396; Winchester 
College *t, MX 797 ; Groat Bible of, 729; 


Cathedral: moral paintings in Chapel Iff 
the Holy Sepulchre. 15.; decline of &Hd t 
756; 901 

Windockr, Kberhonl, chronicler, 133 J 
WindntheLui, school aL 7U ** 

Windsor Cortte, 367. 377 
Wingfield |co, Derby), castle of, 351 
Wmnlngton, Bobert> 401 
Wipo, chronic ter* 310 
Wi*by, 540 ^ 

WLlohcmft, *« Magic 

WliLdshaehH, the, 118.148,153; wr Bovarn 
end Palatinate) 

WUtuJgaa, Meiflter van, painter. 736 
Will, Konrad, painter. 747 
Wkia, ntn T 572 
Wdbora, 571 
Woodbury Hill, 365 
Woodstock, palace of t 377 
WoodTillc. Anthnny, laid tkalos, alterwardi 
eafi Bivera. ViL sq, h 439 
Woodvllla. Richard, earl Hiven^ 4i3 
WuodvLllea, the, 4SS H|q M 438 m. 

Wool ten industry, in falley of Scheldt, 335; 
atid cloth sal^s in Laudon + ib.: and London 
bonwtp 336; and Genoa, Novgorod and 
Champagne, 335; and Bru^ee, 336; 
economic position of cmltamcu in, b37 
Wordo. Wyuk^ ti de, 902 
Worme! diet of, I193 P 317; Khentah l«^ue 
defeated by Rupert, the elecwr-palatine, 
nl, 118 

Warma p 13urchard, blihqip of, 665 

WcnfngHt^ bailie of. 333 

WottORf, the, of Baaghton Malherbe, Kent, 

427 

Wnrteiuberg! Ebcfhard II. cocrnt of h 118 
WurtemEberhaid III, count of, 120 
WuHembcrg, Eherharci I, duke of , 790 
VTydLf. John, hi* doctrine pi dammieti, 

63H; his ''tfumwum.im/' 034; hia eon- 
servatjaro, 655- hia theological views 
Lntr«>duje«d into Bohemia^ 4&; inflnetiM 
on Hits, 49; hti Dtctegiii, 40 sq., 630; 
his Triafagu^, 49 Hq,.; bit QuarniicmM „ 

030; bis De. Carport Chrini, 56; hin 24 
Article*. 49 ; 21 added In JlahemiOi it.; 

I7p 21 T 51 tq. k 624, 636, 632 639, 

641 

Wykeham. William of, bishop of Win- 
chi-aier, Lord c ImUe eliur, and hia founds 
tianjip 633 , m 

Wyllji, Jaenes^ 449 * ■ 

Wyutoun, Andrew of, chroniaLflr p 467 # 

# 

XeEiophut), ibe (Avuvwiflw of, 705 sq. 

Ya 1 qQlv emperor of Morocco, futile invadcm 
by, 511; second LataoJon ol fl 512; defeats ^ 
Spanish and PortHgacac at Alatwe^ 15. “ 

Yarmouth, 391 

Yulande h ducheaB of Anjno. Si Lulor queen of 
Sicily (Naples), 239, and Kiohcmoui, 251; 
dowry of, 268 in). 

Yalande, duchess of Savoy, 2^2 r ^58 
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oT Bur, queen. d( Aragon, 26€ 

ntHf I 

York* Minster, 733 aq.; ami Five Si^tera 

willow, 723; Northern. School of h TM; 

York* Edmund of Langley, date of* eaJrJ ol 
Cambridge. 34,V 419, &I9 
York, Edward, duke o! + 367 
York, Richard, duke of t fuid Somerset's 
Appointment, 404; mad Muleyns, 40-1 
pq.; And Suffolk* iA s ; and succession, 
405, 415,. 416 sqq.; and kWa ficutenant- 
tkip La Itebvn.il, 466: landing of* 410; 
proposals of. ft.: And peon p 410aq,;, party 
of, 411; nppcds Somerset, ft.: And " Haz- 
Test of llesda, M it„; and capisubitiun, 412; 
named Protector, 413; dianriK&al o! t ft,; 
and dist battle or Si Albany ft., 429; 
again Protector, 416 sq.; and CaTenirr 
Couonil* 414; and “love<Iay t r> ft r ; and 
“Tool of XAftlfonl/* ft.; tliflht of, ft,; 
re-appointed Protector, 415; death of* ft. p 
430. 423; character dL 492 
York, Richard, dak# of, mm of Edward IV, 
467 

Yorkshire, 416 
Young, Tbomoa p 411 

Yprc-i.f'ffil, 3-^0; and trade, 364; and SOf-* 
render to Philip of Valuta, 342; and terms 
imposed by Louis of Net era, ; massacre 
of wearers at, 343; revolt of W*Av*n ol, 
346; aiege of, 347; 734 
Yueuf, emperor of MokkbC, naval expedition 
againtit Lisbon, 311; invirion by land* ft.| 
death of, ift. 

ZtkrellA, Francesco, bishop of Florence, 
fttr tliim l.dflttenn of 8S- Cosmm e Damiano* 
663; his D* Schitvuu*, $37 
Zmi t or Tbetel, 669, 671 
Sahara. castle of, 4£& 

2ahH Eigen, Bert bold, duke of, raclor qf Bur¬ 
gundy, made instead advocate of the 
churches of Lausanne, Geneva Mid Sion, 
313 


Zafarin gen, Conrad, duke of, count of Fninche 
Comte, rector of Burgundy, 312 ±q. 
Zkhringsn. hoilie Of, and rectum to of 
Burgundy, 316 *g. 

Zamora, probably ceded to Henry, count of 
Farid gal, 505; given to Counted Ttftttl by 
Queen Urraca, 507 
Zannekio, Peter, 342 
ZiratUB, Antemius. 776 
Zorin*. Ulrich. 7tM> 

Zator + principality of* 576 
ZhjnH, archbishop of PiagHS* 47* 51 sqq.* 
65 

Zeeland, county of, 333, 333, 350 
ZbI, Ulrich, 794 

Zellvo, Jan of, preacher add Utraquist, 69; 
radieidisni o! bia party at Fragae: crecu* 
tion of T 7fl 

Zerbolt, Gerhard, 711 
Zietitele, Guraiua de p ufrcloger, 683 
Ziika, Jan, of TrtOfiOlf. Czech general, id 
service of JagicR® and Vitold, 571; leads 
Tabodtee, 63; defeats Bigtamund at VLikov 
Height, 76; bia career, 72. and military 
organ iwitiuo, ft. ; drives Sigismuad out of 
KutnA Horn, 73; Add Horeb Brutherbood* 
ft. ; and adherents p ib,: threaten* Ptngue, 
and armistice, ■&.; and expedition te 
Hora-ria, 73 ^q r ; death of. 74; 656, 
654 sq. 

Ziikov fTUtotJ, 70 

Znojmo p Stanislav of, 49 sq., 66 sq. 

Znojmo (Znirim)* town of, 97; death of 
fciigismand at, 69* 133 
ZoKinms, the hiatorius, €64 
Zurana, Gornca Eatmcs de, chronifiler, &'J2 
Zurich, Zuriehcra, 197 L 139 
Zntphcn, ooonty of* 357 
Zwolle, €94, 711, 769 
Zwyn, golf of, 33€ 

Zjgmudt, governor of SilesEa and Lusatta* 
579; afro Aenoalogicai table, 58€ 
Zygmunt* grand prince of Lithuania* 57B sq. 
Zygmunk LBlgjjmiuail), Eoiyhotovitch, 
known as Kory but, prince, 70, 136 
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